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Preface 


The  English  Association  celebrated  its  jubilee  in  1956,  and  an  article  entitled  ‘A 
Half-Century  of  the  English  Association’  in  Essays  and  Studies  for  that  year  by 
the  late  Arundell  Esdaile,  a  founder  member,  recounted  briefly  the  history  of 
its  formation  and  growth,  which  can  be  studied  more  fully  elsewhere.1  Essays 
and  Studies  itself  first  appeared  in  1910.  The  appearance  of  the  fiftieth  volume  of 
The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies  in  1971  reveals  it,  then,  as  a  comparative 
youngster,  but  makes  an  occasion  still,  perhaps,  deserving  some  commemora¬ 
tion. 

The  publishing  of  an  annual  ‘descriptive  and  critical  record’  had  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  Association  from  an  early  date,  but  the  plan  was  frustrated  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  first  world  war.  It  was  1921  before  Volume  I,  nominally 
surveying  1919-20  but  sometimes  casting  back  to  earlier  years,  saw  the  light  of 
day.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  lent  the  distinction  of  his  name  to  the  new  annual  by  becom¬ 
ing  its  first  editor,  with  a  panel  of  contributing  scholars  in  which  women  out¬ 
numbered  men  (a  fact  that  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Birmingham  Post 
when  reporting  the  agitation  for  the  admission  of  girl  students  as  members  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  that  year).  For  the  following  volume,  Professor  F.  S. 
Boas  joined  Sir  Sidney  as  associate  editor,  and  with  volume  V  succeeded  him ; 
so  began  a  tenure  of  the  editorship  that  extended  over  thirty  annual  volumes  and 
ceased  only  in  1955.  For  five  years  Professor  Boas  had  the  assistance  of  Professor 
C.  H.  Herford,  for  another  seven  of  Dr.  Mary  S.  Serjeantson,  and  for  the  last  five 
of  Professor  Beatrice  White.  Succeeding  Professor  Boas  in  1956,  Professor 
White  was  assisted  by  Professor  T.  S.  Dorsch  from  1958,  and  succeeded  by  him 
in  1966.  The  present  editors  took  over  in  1969.  It  seemed  fitting  to  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  the  work  with  a  frontispiece  depicting  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  Professor  F.  S. 
Boas,  Professor  Beatrice  White,  and  Professor  T.  S.  Dorsch.2 

The  size  of  the  volume  from  year  to  year  reflects  both  the  history  of  the 
work  and  the  development  of  English  studies.  Volume  I  contained  a  modest  133 
pages,  but  that  figure  was  more  than  doubled  by  Volume  V,  in  which  statistics 
were  given  of  the  number  of  books  (274)  and  articles  (214)  noticed.  Growth 
continued  to  be  rapid,  a  high  point  being  reached  in  the  volume  for  1930,  con¬ 
taining  381  pages.  However,  the  figures  of  342  books  and  528  articles  noticed  in 
that  year  were  exceeded  respectively  by  the  443  books  of  1928  and  the  718 
articles  of  1935.  The  later  1930s  show  a  decline  both  in  the  size  of  the  volume  and 
in  the  number  of  works  noticed  (figures  for  the  latter  unfortunately  cease  to  be 
recorded  in  the  preface  after  1938;  we  depend  thereafter  on  the  former  for 
comparison). 

1  The  Idea  of  an  English  Association,  by  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  (Presidential  Address,  1928); 
and  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Association,  by  Nowell  Smith  (Chairman’s  Address, 
1942). 

2  The  portrait  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  Queen  Mary  College,  that  of 
Professor  F.  S.  Boas  by  permission  of  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
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The  second  world  war  left  its  mark  on  the  volume  in  several  ways:  ‘Shakes¬ 
peare’  was  ‘lost . . .  through  enemy  action’  in  1939;  1941  saw  the  introduction  of 
a  brief  second  index  of  selected  subjects;  and  a  comment  in  the  preface  to  1943 
on  ‘the  lengthening  list  of  abbreviations’  for  periodicals— thirty-one  in  number— 
would  bring  a  wry  smile  to  the  face  of  any  recent  editor. 

A  more  easily  manageable  size  was  achieved  in  1954  by  resorting  to  double 
columns  and  a  smaller  type  face,  a  move  that  the  later  development  of  the 
volume  shows  to  have  been  timely  indeed;  progress — if  that  is  the  right  word 
since  that  date  has  seen  the  ‘middle-aged  spread’,  unkindly  complained  of  by  a 
reviewer  of  the  1959  volume,  develop  into  an  incurable  corpulence .  390  pages  in 
1966, 403  in  1967, 417  in  1968,  and  now  424.  On  the  credit  side  may  be  noted  the 
advent,  in  1966,  of  a  more  detailed  index  of  Authors  and  Subjects  Treated. 

The  explanation  for  this  growth  needs  no  elaboration :  the  population  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  the  spread  of  education  within  it,  English  literature, 
and  English  studies  have  not  stood  still.  The  Annual  Bibliography  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  for  1967  contains  over  10,000  entries,  a  formidable 
total  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  items  that  The  Year’s  Work  deliberately 
ignores,  reviews  and  peripheral  works.  The  present  volume  of  The  Year’s  Work 
covers  some  1000  books  and  1600  articles.  American  literature  now  requires 
two  chapters,  and  the  claims  of  other  literatures  in  English  to  separate  and  fuller 
treatment  appropriate  to  their  maturity  cannot  long  be  resisted.  We  may  soon 
reach  a  parting  of  the  ways,  where  the  choice  lies  between  division  into  two 
volumes,  or  much  greater  selectivity.  Cost  militates  against  the  first;  the  second 
would  shift  the  balance  from  description  to  evaluation  and  ask  of  contributors, 
hard-pressed  already  to  cover  the  material  in  the  time  available,  powers  of 
immediate  and  infallible  judgement  that  few  desire  to  wield — unless,  by  arbi¬ 
trary  decision,  whole  areas  of  English  studies  are  to  be  abandoned. 

Meanwhile,  the  demand  for  a  survey  such  as  this  shows  no  slackening. 
Though  the  computer,  with  its  uncouth  offspring,  ‘Data-programming’  and 
‘Information-retrieval’,  hammers  on  everyone’s  door,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  depersonalized,  usually  author-produced,  abstracts  of  books  and  articles 
that  comprise  its  wares  are  likely  to  take  the  place,  for  English  studies,  of  the 
personal  judgement  of  experts  that  we  offer.  There  is  a  continuing  sale,  too,  of 
even  the  earliest  volumes,  which  have  been  reprinted  and  are  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Johnson  Reprint  Company  Ltd.,  Berkeley  House,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  W.l. 

Considerable  changes  will  be  seen  this  year.  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Brennan  joins 
the  editorial  staff ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Davenport  now  assists  Dr.  Britton  in  Chapter  IV ; 
Dr.  Peter  Corbin  and  Dr.  Douglas  Sedge  take  over  Chapter  VII  from  Professor 
Geoffrey  Bullough;  Dr.  J.  C.  A.  Rathmell  succeeds  Miss  Patricia  Thomson 
(Mrs.  Francis  Berry)  in  chapter  IX;  Dr.  C.  A.  Patrides  takes  over  the  Milton 
section  of  chapter  X  from  Professor  Roger  Sharrock;  Mr.  D.  E.  L.  Crane 
assists  Mr.  P.  Malekin  in  chapter  XI;  and  Mr.  James  Redmond  takes  over  the 
poetry  section  of  chapter  XIV  from  Miss  Margaret  Willy. 

To  the  retiring  contributors  we  record  our  gratitude  for  their  labours  (labours 
of  many  years  in  the  case  of  Miss  Thomson  and  Miss  Willy),  and  we  welcome 
their  successors,  together  with  Miss  L.  A.  Winter  who  has  compiled  the  indexes. 

Full  tribute  has  been  paid  elsewhere  to  Mrs.  E.  M.  Fielding,  M.B.E.,  who 
retired  as  Secretary  of  the  English  Association  in  1970,  but  no  contributor  or 
editor,  past  or  present,  would  wish  to  let  the  opportunity  go  by  of  recalling  how 
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much  they  have  owed  to  her  years  of  dedicated  service.  She  is  ably  succeeded  by 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Sales. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  editors  of  Philological  Quarterly,  PMLA,  and  The 
Chaucer  Review,  who  kindly  sent  us  advance  proofs  of  their  bibliographies,  and 
to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  have  sent  review  copies  and  offprints  of  their 
works,  in  particular  those  from  abroad  which  are  not  available  in  this  country 
(collections  of  essays  and  Festschriften  are  especially  hard  to  obtain).  Such 
material  should  be  sent  to  The  Secretary,  The  English  Association,  29  Exhibition 
Road,  London,  S.W.7. 

C.G.H. 

J.R. 

Note.  This  volume  appears  after,  but  deals  with  books  published  before,  the 
advent  of  decimalized  currency.  Contributors  were  asked  to  give  prices  in  both 
forms,  where  known,  but  not  to  make  their  own  conversions  into  new  currency 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  prices  may  have  risen  by  1971. 

We  are  grateful  to  Miss  A.  M.  A.  Harlow  for  supplying  figures  of  the  numbers 
of  books  and  articles  covered  in  the  current  volume. 
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BP 
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Chicago  Review 
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Canadian  Journal  of  Linguistics 

Comparative  Literature 

College  Language  Association  Journal 

Columbia  Library  Columns 

Cornell  Library  Journal 

Colby  Library  Quarterly 

Comparative  Literature  Studies 

Columbia  Forum 

Colloquia  Germanica 

Colorado  Quarterly 

Comparative  Drama 

Contemporary  Literature 

Connecticut  Review 

Concerning  Poetry 

The  Cambridge  Quarterly 
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Critique:  Studies  in  Modern  Fiction 

Critique  (Paris) 

Critical  Quarterly 
Critical  Survey 

Computer  Studies  in  the  Humanities  and  Verbal  Behavior 

Dictionary  of  Americanisms 

Dictionary  of  American  English 

The  D.  H.  Lawrence  Review 

Dickens  Studies 

The  Dublin  Magazine 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography 

Downside  Review 

Dalhousie  Review 

Drama  Survey  (Minneapolis) 

Dublin  Review 

Durham  University  Journal 

Deutsche  Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  Literaturwissenschaft  und  Geis- 
tesgeschichte 
Etudes  Anglaises 
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E.E.T.S. 

Early  English  Text  Society 

EHR 

English  Historical  Review 

EIC 

Essays  in  Criticism 

EJ 

English  Journal 

ELangT 

English  Language  Teaching 

ELH 

Journal  of  English  Literary  History 

ELN 

English  Language  Notes 

ELT 

English  Literature  in  Transition 

EM 

English  Miscellany 

E.P.N.S. 

English  Place-Name  Society 

EPS 

English  Philological  Studies 

ES 

English  Studies 

ESA 

English  Studies  in  Africa 

ESQ 

Emerson  Society  Quarterly 

ESRS 

Emporia  State  Research  Studies 

ETJ 

Educational  Theatre  Journal 

EWN 

Evelyn  Waugh  Newsletter 

Expl 

Explicator 

FDS 

Fountainwell  Drama  Series 

FH 

Frankfurter  Hefte 

FLang 

Foundations  of  Language 

FMLS 

Forum  for  Modern  Language  Studies 

ForutnH 

Forum  (Houston) 

GaR 

Georgia  Review 

GRM 

Germanisch-romanische  Monatsschrift 

HAB 

Humanities  Association  Bulletin 

HC 

The  Hollins  Critic 

HJ 

Hibbert  Journal 

HLB 

Harvard  Library  Bulletin 

HLQ 

Huntington  Library  Quarterly 

HSE 

Hungarian  Studies  in  English 

HSL 

Hartford  Studies  in  Literature 

HTR 

Harvard  Theological  Review 

HudR 

Hudson  Review 

IJES 

Indian  Journal  of  English  Studies 

IShav 

Independent  Shavian 

JA 

Jahrbuch  fiir  Amerikastudien 

JAAC 

Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism 

JAmS 

Journal  of  American  Studies 

JBS 

Journal  of  British  Studies 

JCSA 

Journal  of  the  Catch  Society  of  America 

JEGP 

Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology 

JGE 

Journal  of  General  Education 

JH1 

Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas 

JJQ 

James  Joyce  Quarterly 

JL 

Journal  of  Linguistics 

JWCI 

Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes 

KanQ 

Kansas  Quarterly 

KR 

Kenyon  Review 

KSJ 

Keats-Shelley  Journal 
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KSMB 

Keats-Shelley  Memorial  Bulletin 

L&P 

Literature  and  Psychology 

L&S 

Language  and  Speech 

LanM 

Les  Langues  Modernes 

Lang&S 

Language  and  Style 

LC 

Library  Chronicle 

LCUT 

Library  Chronicle  of  the  University  of  Texas 

LHR 

Lock  Haven  Review 

LMag 

London  Magazine 

LStE 

Leeds  Studies  in  English 

LWU 

Literatur  in  Wissenschaft  and  Unterricht 

MJE 

Medium  JEvum 

M&H 

Medievalia  et  Humanistica 

M&L 

Music  and  Letters 

MASJ 

Midcontinent  American  Studies  Journal 

MD 

Modern  Drama 

M.E.D. 

Middle  English  Dictionary 

MFS 

Modern  Fiction  Studies 

MinnR 

Minnesota  Review 

MissQ 

Mississippi  Quarterly 

MLJ 

Modern  Language  Journal 

MLN 

Modern  Language  Notes 

MLQ 

Modern  Language  Quarterly 

MLR 

Modern  Language  Review 

MNL 

Milton  Newsletter 

MP 

Modern  Philology 

ModA 

Modern  Age 

ModSp 

Moderne  Sprachen 

MQ 

Midwest  Quarterly 

MQR 

Michigan  Quarterly  Review 

MR 

Massachusetts  Review 

MS 

Mediaeval  Studies 

MSE 

Massachusetts  Studies  in  English 

MSpr 

Moderna  Sprak 

NA 

Nuova  Antologia 

N&Q 

Notes  and  Queries 

NCF 

Nineteenth-Century  Fiction 

Negro  D 

Negro  Digest 

NEQ 

New  England  Quarterly 

NL 

Nouvelles  Litteraires 

NLB 

Newberry  Library  Bulletin 

NM 

Neuphilogische  Mitteilungen 

NMO 

New  Mexico  Quarterly 

NMS 

Nottingham  Medieval  Studies 

NRF 

Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise 

NS 

Die  Neueren  Sprachen 

NTM 

New  Theatre  Magazine 

NYH 

New  York  History 

OB 

Ord  och  Bild 

O.E.D. 

Oxford  English  Dictionary 
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OR 

PAAS 

PBA 

PBSA 

PLL 

PMASAL 

PMLA 

PP 

PQ 

PR 

P.R.O. 

PULC 

QJS 

QQ 

QR 

RECTR 

REL 

RenD 

RenP 

RenQ 

RES 

RHL 

RLC 

RLMC 

RLV 

RMS 

RN 

RORD 

RQ 

RRDS 

RRestDS 

RS 

R.S.L. 

RUO 

SAB 

SAQ 

SatR 

SB 

SCN 

SCR 

SDR 

SEL 

SELit 

SF&R 

SFQ 

ShakS 

ShawR 

ShN 

SHR 


Orbis  Litterarum 
Oxford  Review 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
Papers  on  Language  and  Literature 

Papers  of  the  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Arts,  and  Letters 

[ Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America ] 

Philologica  Pragensia 

Philological  Quarterly 

Partisan  Review 

Public  Record  Office 

Princeton  University  Library  Chronicle 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 

Queen’s  Quarterly 

Quarterly  Review 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Theatre  Research 

Review  of  English  Literature 

Renaissance  Drama 

Renaissance  Papers 

Renaissance  Quarterly 

Review  of  English  Studies 

Revue  d’Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee 

Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate 

Revue  des  Langues  Vivantes 

Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies 

Renaissance  News 

Research  Opportunities  in  Renaissance  Drama 

Riverside  Quarterly 

Regents  Renaissance  Drama  Series 

Regents  Restoration  Drama  Series 

Research  Studies 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Revue  de  I’Universite  d’ Ottawa 

South  Atlantic  Bulletin 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

Saturday  Review 

Studies  in  Bibliography 

Seventeenth-Century  News 

South  Carolina  Review 

South  Dakota  Review 

Studies  in  English  Literature  1500-1900  (Rice  University) 
Studies  in  English  Literature  (Japan) 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints 
Southern  Folklore  Quarterly 
Shakespeare  Studies  (Cincinnati) 

Shaw  Review 
Shakespeare  Newsletter 
Southern  Humanities  Review 
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ShS 

Shakespeare  Survey 

ShStud 

Shakespeare  Studies  (Tokyo) 

SIR 

Studies  in  Romanticism 

SJH 

Shakespeare- Jahrbuch  (Heidelberg) 

SJW 

Shakespeare- J ahrbuch  (Weimar) 

SL 

Studia  Linguistica 

SLitI 

Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination 

SLJ 

Southern  Literary  Journal 

SM 

Speech  Monographs 

SMC 

Studies  in  Medieval  Culture 

SN 

Studia  Neophilologica 

SNL 

Satire  Newsletter 

SNNTS 

Studies  in  the  Novel  (North  Texas  State  Univ.) 

SoQ 

The  Southern  Quarterly 

SoR 

Southern  Review  (Louisiana) 

SoRA 

Southern  Review  (Adelaide) 

SP 

Studies  in  Philology 

SQ 

Shakespeare  Quarterly 

SR 

Sewanee  Review 

SRen 

Studies  in  the  Renaissance 

SRO 

Shakespearean  Research  Opportunities 

SSF 

Studies  in  Short  Fiction 

SSL 

Studies  in  Scottish  Literature 

S.T.C. 

Short  Title  Catalogue 

SWR 

Southwest  Review 

TCBS 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society 

TCL 

Twentieth  Century  Literature 

TDR 

The  Drama  Review 

TEAS 

Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series 

ThR 

Theatre  Research 

ThS 

Theatre  Survey 

TLS 

Times  Literary  Supplement 

TN 

Theatre  Notebook 

TP 

Terzo  Programma 

TPS 

Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 

TQ 

Texas  Quarterly 

TriQ 

Tri-Quarterly 

TSE 

Tulane  Studies  in  English 

TSL 

Tennessee  Studies  in  Literature 

TSLL 

Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language 

TUSAS 
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Literary  History  and  Criticism: 
General  Works 

T.  S.  DORSCH 


1.  REFERENCE  WORKS 

The  most  important  reference  work 
this  year  is  Volume  3  of  The  New 
Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English 
Literature,1  of  which  George  Watson 
is  editor.  This,  the  first  of  the  five  pro¬ 
jected  volumes  to  appear,  covers  the 
nineteenth  century,  except  that  the 
sections  on  the  Anglo-Irish  poets  and 
playwrights  are  extended  into  the 
present  century.  New  C.B.E.L.  follows 
fairly  closely  the  pattern  laid  down  by 
F.  W.  Bateson  in  the  original  C.B.E.L. 
of  1940  and  preserved  in  Watson’s 
1957  Supplement,  but  is  more  exclu¬ 
sively  literary,  and  confines  itself  to 
authors  native  to  or  mainly  resident 
in  the  British  Isles;  the  old  sections  on 
the  political  and  social  background, 
and  on  such  barely  literary  subjects  as 
science,  economics,  law,  and  classical 
and  oriental  scholarship,  have  been 
dropped,  as  have  those  on  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Commonwealth  countries. 
Within  this  narrowed  scope — and  the 
narrowing  is  justified  by  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  bibliographies  covering  the 
omitted  material — the  revision  aims 
at  completeness,  but  this  must  be 
understood  as  ‘completeness  in  its 
own  terms’;  early  articles  which  have 
now  been  superseded  or  absorbed  into 
later  studies,  brief  notes  of  less  than 
crucial  interest  to  scholarship,  and 
ephemeral  journalism  have  been  ex- 

1  The  New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of 
English  Literature.  Vol.  3:  1800-1900,  ed.  by 
George  Watson,  C.U.P.  pp.  xxiv  +  1948 
columns +  8  pp.  Index.  £10.  $28.50. 


eluded,  and  contributors  responsible 
for  major  authors  have  necessarily 
been  selective  in  other  ways,  for 
example  in  deciding  when  an  edition 
is  significant,  and  when  not.  Even 
when  all  these  processes  of  revision 
and  exclusion  and  selection  have  been 
applied,  the  new  volume  contains 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  more 
material  than  the  old.  It  is  possible 
that  eyebrows  will  be  raised  at  omis¬ 
sions  here  and  there,  but  the  work  is 
impressive  in  its  thoroughness  and 
comprehensiveness,  and  every  scholar 
working  in  the  fields  it  covers  will  be 
grateful  for  the  guidance  it  offers 
(see  also  p.  285). 

Of  the  recurrent  bibliographies, 
much  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
is  the  Annual  Bibliography  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  ;2  it  does  not 
compete  with  some  of  the  specialized 
bibliographies,  such  as,  for  example, 
that  of  SQ,  but  what  it  omits  is 
largely  of  ephemeral  interest,  and  it 
can  be  depended  upon  to  include 
everything  that  is  of  lasting  signific¬ 
ance.  The  present  volume  opens  with 
well-earned  tributes  to  Marjory  Rigby, 
under  whose  editorship  the  arrears  of 
the  war  years  were  made  up  and  very 
high  standards  of  inclusiveness  and 
accuracy  were  established,  and  to 
Charles  Nilon,  who,  as  her  valued 

2  Annual  Bibliography  of  English  Language 
and  Literature.  Vol.  42:  1967,  ed.  by  John 
Horden  and  James  B.  Misenheimer,  Jr. 
Modern  Humanities  Research  Assn.  pp. 
xxvi  +  609. 
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coadjutor  for  several  years,  maintained 
the  association  with  the  University  of 
Colorado  which  was  of  such  great 
assistance,  financial  as  well  as  schol¬ 
arly,  in  the  difficult  post-war  years. 
This  is  one  of  the  essential  reference 
works  for  the  English  scholar. 

The  second  volume  of  Brian 
Cleeve’s  Dictionary  of  Irish  Writers 3 
covers  ‘non-fiction’  writers :  historians, 
economists,  essayists,  scientists,  bio¬ 
graphers,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  see  the  principles  by  which 
Cleeve  has  been  guided.  In  his  entry 
for  Swift  he  includes  A  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
but  not  Gulliver,  presumably  on  the 
grounds  that  of  the  two  the  latter  is 
the  more  predominantly  a  work  of 
fiction;  under  Steele  he  includes  The 
Tatler,  but  not  The  Spectator',  and 
there  are  other  anomalies.  However, 
the  work  will  have  some  value  for  the 
English  reader,  for  its  500-odd  entries 
include  a  good  deal  of  material  which 
is  not  easily  available  in  this  country. 

The  two  volumes  of  The  Penguin 
Companion  to  Literature 4  that  have 
appeared  this  year  suggest  that  the 
complete  series  will  be  an  extremely 
useful  work  of  reference.  Volume  2, 
edited  by  A.  K.  Thorlby,  has  some 
900  closely-printed  pages  on  Euro¬ 
pean  literature.  Its  entries  vary  in 
length  from  eight  or  nine  lines  on 
minor  figures  to  a  couple  of  pages  on 
authors  of  the  stature  of  Dante  or 
Moliere  or  Goethe  and  five  or  six 
pages  on  large  topics  like  French 
literary  criticism.  There  are  some 
surprising  omissions,  Mantuan,  for 
example,  but  a  spot  check,  together 
with  the  names  in  the  long  list  of  con¬ 
tributors,  quickly  reassures  the  reader 

3  Dictionary  of  Irish  Writers.  Second 
Series:  Non-Fiction,  by  Brian  Cleeve.  Cork: 
The  Mercier  Press,  pp.  111.  10,v. 

4  The  Penguin  Companion  to  Literature. 
Vol.  2,  European,  ed.  A.  K.  Thorlby,  pp.  907, 
20 s;  Vol.  4,  Classical  and  Byzantine,  African 
and  Oriental,  ed.  D.  R.  Dudley  and  D.  M. 
Lang,  pp.  361,  10j.  Penguin  Books. 


that  the  volume  is  not  only  remark¬ 
ably  comprehensive,  but  likely  as  well 
to  be  extremely  reliable.  Volume  4, 
edited  by  D.  R.  Dudley  and  D.  M. 
Lang,  in  its  360  pages  covers,  in  four 
separate  sections,  Classical,  Byzan¬ 
tine,  Oriental,  and  African  literatures. 
Here  again  the  cover  seems  very  wide, 
and  a  valuable  feature  of  this  volume 
is  the  bibliographies  appended  to  each 
section. 

Margaret  E.  Nicholsen’s  People  in 
Books 5  is  a  perplexing  volume.  Its 
purpose  is  ‘to  identify  by  vocation  or 
field  of  activity,  by  country,  and  by 
century,  the  subjects  of  biographies 
and  other  biographical  writings  which 
are  recommended  for  libraries  serving 
children,  young  adults,  and  adults’. 
One  wonders  by  whom  these  writings 
are  recommended.  One  wonders 
among  one’s  many  perplexities,  why 
the  only  ‘biographical’  book  on 
Wordsworth  thought  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  should  be  T.  J.  Rowntree’s  This 
Mighty  Sum  of  Things:  Wordsworth’s 
Theme  of  Benevolent  Necessity,  why 
what  seems,  by  comparison,  the  large 
number  of  nearly  thirty  books  on 
Albert  Schweitzer  should  need  to  be 
sought  out  under  five  different  head¬ 
ings  (Organists,  Philosophers,  Phys¬ 
icians,  Religious  Leaders,  Youths); 
why  Nicholas  Udall  should  be  the 
only  sixteenth-century  playwright  re¬ 
corded,  apart  from  Marlowe  and 
Shakespeare;  why  seven  books  of 
fiction  and  an  ‘anti-Stratfordian’  book 
should  be  included  among  the  bio¬ 
graphies  of  Shakespeare.  One 
wonders,  indeed,  why  this  costly  book 
was  ever  undertaken;  but  perhaps 
there  is  someone  somewhere  to  whom 
it  will  be  of  interest. 

Volume  2  of  The  Cambridge  History 

5  People  in  Books:  A  Selective  Guide  to 
Biographical  Literature  Arranged  by  Voca¬ 
tions  and  Other  Fields  of  Reader  Interest,  by 
Margaret  E.  Nicholsen.  New  York:  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.  pp.  xviii+498.  $12. 
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of  the  Bible,6  edited  by  G.  W.  H. 
Lampe,  has  the  sub-title  ‘The  West 
from  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation’, 
and  takes  in  the  period  from  St. 
Jerome  to  Erasmus.  The  opening 
chapters  cover  the  manuscripts,  the 
texts,  and  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  early  Christian  book-production. 
There  follow  chapters  on  Jerome,  the 
medieval  history  of  the  Vulgate,  the 
exposition  and  exegesis  of  Scripture, 
artists  and  commentators,  medieval 
Bible  illustration,  vernacular  versions, 
and  Erasmus,  and  there  are  forty- 
eight  interesting  illustrations  and  a 
comprehensive  bibliography.  This  vol¬ 
ume  will  be  of  very  great  interest  and 
value  not  only  to  Bible  scholars,  but 
to  all  scholars  of  the  medieval  period. 

With  the  separation  of  the  1969 
ML  A  International  Bibliography  com¬ 
piled  by  Harrison  T.  Meserole,  from 
its  parent  journal,  PMLA,  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  still  further  increased.7  Why  it 
should  so  separate  will  be  apparent  to 
anyone  with  a  ruler;  it  now  measures 
two  inches  thick  in  the  strong,  cloth- 
bound,  single-volume  Library  Edition. 
Each  of  the  four  volumes  it  now  com¬ 
prises  is  also  available  separately. 
Volume  I  covers  General,  English, 
American,  Medieval  and  Neo-Latin, 
and  Celtic  literatures;  volume  II, 
European,  Asian,  African,  and  Latin- 
American  literatures;  volume  III, 
linguistics;  and  volume  IV,  compiled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign 
Languages,  covers  pedagogy  in  the 
modern  foreign  languages.  Each  vol¬ 
ume  is  independent,  having  its  own 

6  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible.  Vol. 
2:  The  West  from  the  Fathers  to  the  Reform¬ 
ation.  ed.  by  G.  W.  H.  Lampe.  C.U.P.  pp.  ix 
+  566+48  plates.  10s.  $12.50. 

7  1969  MLA  International  Bibliography  of 
Books  and  Articles  on  the  Modern  Languages 
and  Literatures,  compiled  by  Harrison  T. 
Meserole,  et  al.  Vol.  I  pp.  194;  Vol.  II  pp. 
312;  Vol  III  pp.  170;  Vol.  IV  pp.  47.  New 
York:  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 
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table  of  abbreviations  and  index.  The 
speed  with  which  this  massive  work  of 
scholarship  is  made  available  is  be¬ 
yond  praise,  and  more  than  compen¬ 
sates  for  the  fact  that  it  does  not  net 
the  latest  issues  of  some  1969  journals 
(which  are,  however,  caught  in  the 
subsequent  volume)  and  has,  inevit¬ 
ably,  some  errors.  [C.  G.  H.] 

2.  COLLECTIONS  OF  ESSAYS 

Since  most  of  the  articles  in  Essays 
and  Studies  1969 8  are  fully  noticed  in 
later  chapters,  all  that  is  necessary  here 
is  to  record  the  contents  of  the  volume 
in  general  terms.  It  opens  with 
Johanna  Torringa’s  study  of  ‘The 
Icelandic  Sagas  and  Their  English 
Translators’,  amongst  whom  G.  W. 
Dasent  inevitably  looms  large,  al¬ 
though  more  recent  translators,  such 
as  Gwyn  Jones,  and  Magnus  Magnus- 
son  and  Hermann  Palsson,  are  prob¬ 
ably  more  to  the  taste  of  modern 
readers.  In  ‘Medieval  Poetry  and  the 
Visual  Arts’  Elizabeth  Salter  illus¬ 
trates  how  recent  writing  on  medieval 
English  poetry  has  come  increasingly 
to  use  medieval  art,  ‘not  simply  to 
elucidate  or  to  confirm  its  references, 
but  also  to  clarify  its  principles  of 
composition,  and,  even  further,  to 
interpret  its  meaning’  (see  also  p.  121). 
Patricia  Thomson  shows  how  Shake¬ 
speare  employs  ‘Rant  and  Cant  in 
Troilus  and  Cressida’  in  the  service  of 
his  comedy  and  satire  (see  also  p. 
180).  Inga-Stina  Ewbank  writes  on 
‘Realism  and  Morality  in  Women 
Beware  Women',  demonstrating  that 
Middleton’s  play  is  a  tragedy  ‘which 
not  only  dealt  in  conventional  terms 
of  retribution  and  damnation,  but 
also  saw  the  horror  of  life  precisely  in 
what  men  will  do  to  men  (or  women 
to  women)’  (see  also  p.  190).  Francis 
Doherty  contributes  ‘Sterne  and 

8  Essays  and  Studies  1969.  N.S.  Vol.  XXII, 
collected  for  the  English  Association  by 
Francis  Berry.  John  Murray,  pp.  v  +  122.  21s. 
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Hume:  A  Bicentenary  Essay’;  Doh¬ 
erty  suggests  that  ‘both  sceptical 
philosopher  and  clerical  novelist 
agree  in  the  end  that  the  function  of 
their  differing  (but  oddly  similar) 
creative  efforts  is  a  self-regarding  and 
self-fulfilling  one:  a  hobby-horse’  (see 
also  p.  283).  G.  Wilson  Knight  writes 
on  ‘Poetry  and  the  Arts’,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  number  of  poets  who  include 
Milton,  Browning,  and  Yeats.  Finally 
in  ‘George  Sturt  and  the  English 
Humanitarian  Tradition’,  E.  D. 
Mackerness  argues  that  Sturt’s  writ¬ 
ings  show  him  to  be  ‘perhaps  the  last 
significant  representative’  of  this 
tradition  (see  also  p.  331). 

Essays  by  Divers  Hands 9  is,  like 
Essays  and  Studies,  to  a  large  degree 
covered  in  later  chapters,  and  can 
similarly  be  dealt  with  very  briefly 
here.  Walter  Allen  recalls  personal 
memories  of  Louis  MacNeice,  and 
discusses  some  of  his  verse.  Edmund 
Blunden  considers  some  of  ‘Words¬ 
worth’s  Later  Poems’.  In  his  ‘Maria 
Edgeworth:  A  Bicentenary  Lecture’, 
Lord  Evans  deplores  Maria  Edge¬ 
worth’s  English  upbringing,  for  he 
believes,  and  aims  at  showing,  that 
‘the  best  in  herself  came  from  Ire¬ 
land’.  Michael  Foot  contributes  ‘Jon¬ 
athan  Swift:  A  Tercentenary  Lecture’. 
Roy  Fuller  offers  an  interesting  sur¬ 
vey  of  ‘Poetry  in  My  Time’,  from  ‘the 
Pound-Eliot  revolution,  through  the 
poetry  of  the  Thirties,  down  to  the 
present  day’.  L.  P.  Hartley’s  theme, 
in  ‘Jane  Austen  and  the  Abyss’,  is  the 
element  of  sadness  in  Jane  Austen’s 
novels.  John  Pope-Hennessy’s  sub¬ 
ject  is  ‘Writing  on  Art’;  he  discusses  a 
number  of  authors,  from  Ruskin  to  the 
present  day,  who  have  written  well  on 
the  visual  arts.  Randolph  Quirk  offers 
some  observations  ‘On  Conceptions 
of  Good  Grammar’  (see  p.  50). 

9  Essays  by  Divers  Hands:  Being  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  R.S.L.  N.S.  Vol.  XXXV,  ed.  by 
Sheila  Birkenhead.  O.U.P.  pp.  ix  +  151.  305. 


Joanna  Richardson’s  paper  is  on 
‘George  IV:  Patron  of  Literature’. 
The  volume  closes  with  part  of  a 
lecture  by  George  Whalley  describing 
the  occasion  when,  in  1825,  Coleridge 
addressed  the  R.S.L.  ‘On  the  Prome¬ 
theus  of  Aeschylus’. 

Two  papers  in  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Academy 10  will  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  YfV.  In  ‘Shakespeare  with¬ 
out  Words’  Alfred  Harbage  suggests 
that  far  too  much  is  written  about 
Shakespeare.  ‘Criticism  without  words 
is  what  Shakespeare  himself  wanted 
and  received.’  Judgement  at  the  Globe 
was  expressed  by  ‘the  indrawn  breath, 
the  sigh  of  relief,  the  sound  of  lament 
and  laughter,  and  finally  the  sound  of 
applauding  hands’.  In  ‘William 
Wordsworth,  1770-1969’  Jonathan 
Wordsworth’s  main  concern  is  with 
‘what  might  pompously  be  called 
Wordsworth’s  reconciling  vision,  the 
tendency  of  his  poetry  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  apparently  conflicting  ways  of 
thought,  states  of  mind,  modes  and 
stages  of  existence’. 

In  Selected  Literary  Essays  by  C.  S. 
Lewis 11  Walter  Hooper  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  couple  of  dozen  essays  by 
Lewis  many  of  which  have  been  out  of 
print  for  some  years.  This  volume 
gives  a  pretty  good  idea  of  Lewis’s 
versatility,  and  of  the  concreteness 
and  good  sense  which  characterize  all 
his  writings  on  literature.  Here, 
among  others,  are  Lewis’s  papers  on 
‘The  Alliterative  Metre’  and  on  ‘The 
Fifteenth-Century  Heroic  Line’;  on 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  on  Hero  and 
Leander,  on  Hamlet,  on  the  Author¬ 
ised  Version;  and  on  a  number  of 
later  authors,  including  Donne,  Bun- 
yan,  Addison,  Jane  Austen,  Scott, 
William  Morris,  and  Kipling.  It  is 
good  that  so  diverse  a  selection  of 

10  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy:  Vol. 
LV,  1969.  O.U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  389. 

11  Selected  Literary  Essays  by  C.  S.  Lewis,  ed. 
by  Walter  Hooper,  C.U.P.  pp.  xxi-(-330.  505. 
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Lewis’s  criticism  should  once  more  be 
made  readily  available. 

Pope,  Dickens,  and  Others,12  a  col¬ 
lection  of  papers  by  the  late  John  Butt 
assembled  by  Geoffrey  Carnall,  con¬ 
tains  four  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  print:  ‘A  Plea  for  more 
English  Dictionaries’,  ‘Science  and 
Man  in  Eighteenth-Century  Poetry’, 
‘Dickens’s  Christmas  Books’,  and 
‘Izaak  Walton  as  Biographer’.  To¬ 
gether  with  these,  the  five  newly- 
printed  papers  illustrate  the  range  and 
versatility  of  Butt’s  mind,  and,  as  well, 
his  penetrating  and  detailed  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  writings  of  Pope  and 
Dickens.  In  an  essay  on  the  few  years 
in  the  1730s  when  Pope  showed  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  Butt  brings 
out  the  moral  force  with  which,  in 
the  Imitations  of  Horace  and  the 
Moral  Essays,  he  expresses  his  dis¬ 
approbation  of  Walpole  and  his 
adherents.  Another  interesting  paper 
shows  how  the  structure  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  and  Little  Dorrit  was 
affected  by  their  serial  publication. 
Lighter  in  tone  is  a  study  of  the  late 
seventeenth-century  domestic  manuals 
of  Hannah  Wolley.  In  ‘The  Imitations 
of  Horace  in  English  Poetry’  Butt 
demonstrates  how  a  number  of  English 
poets  were  influenced  by  their  reading 
of  Horace.  Finally,  an  early  paper  on 
‘English  Music  and  English  Verse’ 
shows  how  poets  and  musicians  have 
employed  rhythm,  stress,  and  pitch  in 
order  to  convey  delicate  shades  of 
feeling  (see  also  p.  314). 

Stuart  Hampshire  suggests  that  the 
two  dozen  pieces  in  his  Modern 
Writers  and  Other  Essays13  have  no 
claims  to  be  regarded  as  ‘responsible 
literary  criticism,  which  must  surely 

12  Pope,  Dickens,  and  Others:  Essays  and 
Addresses,  by  John  Butt.  Assembled  by 
Geoffrey  Carnall.  Edinburgh  U.P.  pp.  xi  + 
172.  30^. 

13  Modern  Writers  and  Other  Essays,  by 
Stuart  Hampshire.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp. 
xviii-f-205.  35s. 
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be  a  balanced  inquiry  into  the  per¬ 
manent  substance  of  specific  works’. 
He  is  unnecessarily  modest.  His  gov¬ 
erning  interest  in  the  authors  he  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘is  first  philosophical,  and  then 
psychological’,  but  neither  of  these 
things  to  the  exclusion  of  literary  con¬ 
siderations;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is 
the  literary  qualities  that  emerge  most 
clearly,  as  in  the  study  of  Auden, 
which  illustrates  in  Auden  ‘the  com¬ 
bination  of  lyricism  and  epigram,  the 
controlled  strangeness,  the  wit,  the 
genius  in  formal  invention’.  The  same 
literary  interest  emerges  in  the  essays 
on  Virginia  Woolf,  Forster,  and 
Joyce,  although  here  the  psycholo¬ 
gical  approach  is  more  apparent. 
Other  authors  treated  include  George 
Eliot,  Burke,  and  Wilde.  WithWilliam 
James,  Freud,  Bertrand  Russell,  Witt¬ 
genstein,  and  the  Marquis  de  Sade 
Hampshire  is  on  what  is,  profession¬ 
ally,  his  home  ground,  and  he  speaks 
with  special  authority  on  these  writers. 
Readers  will  find  much  to  stimulate 
them  in  this  book. 

In  the  two  volumes  of  Speaking  to 
Each  Other 14  Richard  Hoggart  brings 
together  about  forty  of  his  essays 
under  two  headings.  Volume  I,  ‘About 
Society’,  is  concerned  for  the  most 
part  with  the  cultural  movements  of 
recent  years  as  they  are  reflected  in 
education,  in  advertising,  in  state 
patronage  of  the  arts,  in  television, 
and  in  other  forms  of  mass  communi¬ 
cation.  These  essays  are  of  great 
value  in  bridging  the  gulf  that  is  too 
often  allowed  to  yawn  between  ‘mass’ 
forms  of  learning  and  teaching  and 
more  specifically  literary  studies.  The 
second  volume,  ‘About  Literature’, 
gives  Hoggart  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  about  some  of  the  authors 
in  whom  he  has  a  particular  interest. 

14  Speaking  to  Each  Other:  Essays,  by. 
Richard  Hoggart.  Chatto  &  Windus.  2  Vols. 
Vol.  I:  About  Society,  pp.  256,  30j;  Vol.  II: 
About  Literature,  pp.  280,  355. 
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The  most  impressive  essay  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  study  of  W.  H.  Auden,  on 
whom  he  has  long  been  recognized  as 
an  authority.  Other  authors  on  whom 
he  writes  with  insight  and  sympathy 
are  George  Orwell,  Samuel  Butler, 
and  Graham  Greene.  Essays  on  more 
general  educational  and  social  topics 
also  find  a  place  in  the  volume,  and 
add  to  its  interest. 

Of  the  first  paper  in  Lectures  in 
America,15  by  F.  R.  and  Q.  D.  Leavis, 
all  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  F.  R.  Leavis  has  thought  fit  to 
keep  the  ‘Two  Cultures’  controversy 
alive.  The  lecture  on  ‘Eliot’s  Classical 
Standing’  is  a  much  worthier  piece. 
Here  Leavis  surveys  Eliot’s  poetry  as 
a  ‘total  product’,  and  argues  that  ‘the 
constituent  things  are  in  their  con¬ 
centration  so  completely  what  they 
are,  the  development  is  so  unforesee¬ 
able  and  yet  so  compelling  in  its  logic, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  poetry  .  .  . 
affects  us  as  one  astonishing  major 
work’.  In  ‘Yeats:  The  Problem  and 
the  Challenge’  he  in  a  similar  fashion 
considers  Yeats’s  poetic  career  as  a 
whole;  he  finds  him  a  less  consistently 
satisfying  poet  than  Eliot,  perhaps 
because  a  study  of  him  involves  con¬ 
siderations  that  are  not  strictly  liter¬ 
ary.  ‘The  most  resolutely  literary- 
critical  study  of  his  poetic  career 
entails  biography,  personalities,  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  history.’  Mrs  Leavis 
offers  ‘A  Fresh  Approach  to  Wuther- 
ing  Heights'  in  a  conflation  of  two 
lectures,  with  some  added  material 
and  a  number  of  appendixes.  Aware 
of  many  faults  in  the  novel,  she  never¬ 
theless  sees  all  of  its  greatness  and  its 
‘uniqueness’,  and  shows  it  to  be,  as 
Emily  Bronte  intended  it  to  be,  ‘a 
coherent,  deeply  responsible  novel 
whose  wisdom  should  be  recognized 
as  useful’  (see  also  p.  319). 

15  Lectures  in  America,  by  F.  R.  and  Q.  D. 
Leavis.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  vii  +  152.  25s. 
Paperback  12s.  6 d. 


In  his  Clark  Lectures  for  1967, 
English  Literature  in  Our  Time  and 
the  University ,16  Leavis  considers  the 
function  of  a  school  of  English  in  a 
modern  university.  He  sees  English  as 
providing  a  ‘focal  centre’  in  univer¬ 
sity  studies;  indeed,  ‘a  focus  of  cul¬ 
tural  continuity  can  only  be  in 
English’.  The  core  of  the  series  lies  in 
two  lectures  on  T.  S.  Eliot  as  a  literary 
critic,  one  on  Eliot’s  poetry,  and  one 
on  the  poetry  of  ‘The  Necessary 
Opposite,  Lawrence’.  The  final  lec¬ 
ture  argues  the  necessity  of  ‘keeping 
alive,  potent  and  developing  the  full 
human  consciousness  of  ends  and 
values  and  human  nature  that  come 
to  us  out  of  the  long  creative  contin¬ 
uity  of  our  culture’,  and  Leavis 
believes  that  this  end  may  best  be 
achieved  by  and  in  the  English  schools 
of  our  universities. 

As  long  as  they  are  kept  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  undergraduates  for 
whom  they  are  presumably  intended, 
the  three  stout  volumes  of  The 
Critical  Temper11  will  probably  do  no 
harm.  They  exemplify  in  an  extreme 
form  the  pernicious  vogue  for  pre¬ 
digested  criticism  which  has  in  recent 
years  given  rise  to  a  number  of  series 
with  such  titles  as  ‘Critics  on  X’,  or 
‘Twentieth-Century  Judgements  on 
Y’ — volumes  which  in,  say,  150  pages 
give  extracts  from  about  twenty  recent 
books  and  articles  on  X  or  Y,  to¬ 
gether  with  twenty  paragraphs  from 
writings  of  the  past.  The  work  under 

16  English  Literature  in  Our  Time  and  the 
University:  The  Clark  Lectures,  1967,  by  F. 
R.  Leavis.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  vii+200. 
30s. 

17  The  Critical  Temper:  A  Survey  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Criticism  on  English  and  American  Liter¬ 
ature  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Twentieth 
Century.  Ed.  by  Martin  Tucker.  New  York: 
Ungar.  Three  vols.  Vol.  I,  From  Old  Engish 
to  Shakespeare,  pp.  xxvi  +  582;  Vol.  II,  From 
Milton  to  Romantic  Literature,  pp.  xviii  + 
526;  Vol.  Ill,  Victorian  Literature  and 
American  Literature,  pp.  xviii +529.  $45  the 
set. 
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discussion  does  not  get  much  beyond 
the  paragraphs.  For  example,  the 
dozen  pages  devoted  to  Malory  pro¬ 
vide  extracts  from  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  studies  of  Malory,  all 
wrenched  out  of  their  contexts  so  that 
no  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  steps 
leading  to  the  conclusions  by  which 
these  authors  are  represented.  Shake¬ 
speare  is  given  about  sixty  pages,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  that  anything  of 
value  can  be  learnt  by  studying  the 
eighty-odd  snippets  which  aim  at 
providing,  not  only  general  criticism 
of  Shakespeare,  but  also  criticism  of 
individual  plays;  it  is  not  that  the 
snippets  are  not  in  themselves  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
who  has  already  read  and  thought  for 
himself,  but  the  claim  that  they  may 
be  used  as  ‘a  source  for  study’  is  to  be 
deplored  in  the  strongest  terms.  What 
will  the  student  know  about  Keats  or 
about  the  criticism  of  Keats,  when  he 
has  read  the  seventy-five  fragments 
crammed  into  the  fifteen  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  the  poet?  ft  is  doing  students 
of  literature  nothing  but  a  grave 
disservice  to  discourage  them  from 
learning  how  to  use  libraries  and  how 
to  read  critics  as  critically  as  they 
read  their  poets  and  novelists.  The 
Critical  Ten-iper  may  prove  helpful  to 
the  tired  or  busy  don  who  is  looking 
for  a  quotation  to  incorporate  in  an 
examination  question;  it  can  have 
little  value  of  any  other  kind  (see  also 
p.  368). 

3.  FORMS  AND  GENRES 

A  Linguistic  Guide  to  English 
Poetry,18  by  Geoffrey  N.  Leech,  ‘is 
designed  as  an  introductory  course  in 
stylistics  for  students  of  English’,  or, 
in  more  familiar  terms,  as  a  slightly 
specialized  guide  to  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  ‘practical  criticism’.  Leech 

18  A  Linguistic  Guide  to  English  Poetry,  by 
Geoffrey  N.  Leech.  Longmans,  pp.  xvi-f- 
240.  30*. 
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emphasizes  that  ‘the  linguistic  and 
critical  aspects  of  literary  studies  are 
here  regarded  as  complementary,  the 
first  being  a  tool  of  the  second’.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  a  couple  of  chapters  on  the 
nature  of  poetic  language,  and  then 
turns  to  the  various  devices  or  figures 
of  speech  which  are  the  property  of 
the  poet,  or  what,  in  linguistic  terms, 
he  describes  as  the  various  kinds  of 
‘foregrounding’,  or  deviations  from 
linguistic  norms  by  which  the  poet 
gains  his  special  effects:  the  repetition 
of  words  and  sounds,  verse  patterns, 
rhythms  and  metres,  semantic  oddi¬ 
ties,  the  many  kinds  of  figurative 
language,  the  tones  achieved  by  such 
devices  as  irony,  innuendo,  and  litotes, 
and  a  number  of  rhetorical  figures. 
On  the  surface  there  is  little  in  the 
book  that  is  new;  its  value  lies  in  its 
analysis  of  the  effects  it  discusses  and 
of  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
gained;  anyone  who  reads  it,  and 
applies  its  findings  to  the  illustrative 
poems  appended  to  the  several  chap¬ 
ters,  ought  to  approach  the  task  of 
practical  criticism  with  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  of  what  he  is  about  (see  also 
p.  51). 

In  the  first  of  two  projected  volumes 
of  Poets  through  their  Letters 19  Martin 
Seymour-Smith  covers  the  period 
from  Wyatt  to  Coleridge.  His  aim  is 
to  show  what  light  the  letters  of  poets 
cast  on  their  poetic  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  Two  general  chapters,  ‘Wyatt  to 
Thomson’  and  ‘Cowper  to  Burns’,  are 
devoted  to  poets  who  have  not  left 
any  considerable  number  of  revealing 
letters  behind  them — Wyatt,  Raleigh, 
Jonson,  Milton,  Gay,  Crabbe,  and 
others.  Each  of  the  remaining  ten 
chapters  is  devoted  to  a  single  poet: 
Sidney,  Spenser,  Donne,  Marvell, 
Dryden,  Swift,  Pope,  Gray,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Coleridge.  Seymour-Smith 

19  Poets  through  their  Letters,  by  Martin 
Seymour-Smith.  Vol.  I:  Wyatt  to  Coleridge. 
Constable,  pp.  464.  63*. 
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weaves  the  letters  and  verse-epistles 
(such  as  Marvell’s  ‘Last  Instructions’ 
or  Coleridge’s  ‘Dejection’)  into  a 
critical  commentary  designed  to  bring 
out  their  significance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  poets,  and  his  comments 
add  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
poets’  own  utterances  as  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  literary  criticism. 

Two  paperback  reprints  will  be 
welcomed.  Donald  Davie’s  Purity  of 
Diction  in  English  Verse,20  which  was 
first  published  in  1952,  and  which  is  an 
interesting  study  of  diction  in  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries,  appears  as  a  Rout- 
ledge  Paperback. 

The  Metres  of  English  Poetry ,21  by 
Enid  Hamer,  first  published  in  1930, 
is  now  included  in  the  University 
Paperbacks  series.  This  is  a  detailed 
study,  with  copious  illustration,  of 
the  metres  of  English  verse,  with  an 
account  of  developments  they  have 
undergone  through  the  centuries; 
there  are,  for  example,  four  chapters 
on  blank  verse,  bringing  out  differ¬ 
ences  between  early  and  late  dramatic 
blank  verse,  and  between  early  and 
late  narrative  blank  verse.  There  are 
chapters  also  on  stanza  forms,  and  on 
the  attempts  that  have  been  made, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to 
acclimatize  French  and  classical  forms 
in  England. 

In  Tragic  Being22  N.  Joseph  Calarco 
takes  as  his  starting-point  Nietzsche’s 
conception  of  ‘two  formative  influ¬ 
ences  on  tragedy  in  ancient  Greece, 
two  artistic  and  cultural  principles — 
the  Apollonian  and  the  Dionysiac’ — - 
standing  in  much  the  same  relation  to 

20  Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Verse,  by 
Donald  Davie.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  viii  +  217.  18s. 

21  The  Metres  of  English  Poetry,  by  Enid 
Hamer.  (University  Paperbacks).  Methuen, 
pp.  xi  +  340.  20s. 

22  Tragic  Being:  Apollo  and  Dionysus  in 
Western  Drama,  by  N.  Joseph  Calarco. 
Minnesota  U.P.  pp.  ix-f  202.  $6. 


each  other  as  dream  and  intoxication, 
and  finding  their  characteristic  ex¬ 
pression  respectively  in  the  plastic 
arts  and  music.  In  what  he  terms  ‘the 
Apollonian/Dionysiac  duality’,  he 
sees  a  helpful  approach  to  ‘both  the 
concrete  tensions  of  tragic  dramas  and 
their  philosophical  implications’;  also 
helpful  are  ‘the  ideas  of  history’s 
relation  to  man  which  tragedy  has 
embodied’.  In  the  light  of  these  con¬ 
cepts  Calarco  examines  the  Oresteia 
of  Aeschylus,  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus 
of  Sophocles,  the  Hippolytus  and  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides,  Shakespeare’s 
Lear,  Racine’s  Phedre,  Friedrich 
Hebbel’s  Maria  Magdalena,  Ibsen’s 
Master  Builder,  Brecht’s  Mother 
Courage,  and  Jean  Genet’s  The 
Screens.  In  these  plays  he  finds  the 
tragic  dilemma  presented  in  particu¬ 
larly  vivid  and  forceful  terms.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  Calarco  says  a 
great  deal  that  is  new  about  tragedy, 
but  his  discussion  of  the  individual 
plays  is  interesting,  and  contributes 
something  to  our  understanding  of 
them. 

Clifford  Leech’s  Tragedy23  is  a 
much  more  general,  and  a  shorter, 
study.  After  a  chapter  of  definitions 
culled  from  all  periods  from  Aristotle 
to  the  present  day,  Leech  discusses 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
tragedy  from  the  beginnings  in 
Greece  down  to  the  plays  of  Arthur 
Miller.  In  subsequent  chapters  he 
considers  the  nature  of  the  tragic  hero, 
and  comments  on  the  technicalities 
which  have  since  Aristotle  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  tragedy — catharsis,  peri¬ 
peteia,  anagnorisis,  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  pity  and  fear,  the  role  of  the 
chorus,  and  the  observance  or  non- 
observance  of  the  unities.  All  this  is 
done  with  admirable  clarity  and 
concreteness,  and  every  student  of 

23  Tragedy,  by  Clifford  Leech.  (The  Critical 
Idiom.)  Methuen,  pp.  ix+92.  16s.  Paper¬ 
back  Is. 
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literature  could  read  this  little  volume 
with  profit. 

Arthur  Pollard’s  Satire 24  belongs  to 
the  same  series.  After  chapters  of 
description  (‘Satire  is  always  acutely 
conscious  of  the  difference  between 
what  things  are  and  what  they  ought 
to  be’)  and  of  distinctions  (between 
satire  and  lampoon,  between  the 
satiric  and  comic  and  the  satiric  and 
ironic),  Pollard  considers  some  of  the 
legitimate  subjects  of  satire,  which,  to 
be  worth  while,  should  be  ‘central  in 
human  experience’.  The  body  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  ‘Modes  and 
Means’ — satiric  and  ironic  procedures 
in  the  novel;  satiric  allegories  such  as 
beast-fables,  utopias,  journeys,  and 
Biblical  parallels;  various  forms  of 
burlesque;  and  a  variety  of  satirical 
techniques.  Finally  Pollard  discusses 
some  of  the  tones  which  may  be 
achieved  by  the  use  of  such  elements 
as  ridicule,  irony,  cynicism,  and  the 
sardonic. 

Another  volume  entitled  Satire,25 
by  Matthew  Hodgart,  tackles  the 
subject  in  greater  detail,  and  indeed 
more  broadly,  since  it  embraces  not 
only  satirical  literature  but  also  folk¬ 
lore  and  primitive  oral  traditions  of 
verse  and  prose.  Like  Pollard,  Hod¬ 
gart  begins  with  origins  and  principles. 
In  dealing  with  the  topics  of  satire,  he 
singles  out  two  for  fuller  considera¬ 
tion — politics  and  women— for  both 
of  which  he  provides  copious  illustra¬ 
tion  from  literature  ancient  and  mod¬ 
ern,  from  Aristophanes  to  the  present 
day.  There  follow  chapters  on  the 
techniques  and  the  forms  of  satire, 
and  separate  chapters  are  given  to 
satire  in  drama  and  in  the  novel, 
with  helpful  discussion  of  plenty  of 
examples.  The  volume  is  profusely 

24  Satire,  by  Arthur  Pollard.  (The  Critical 
Idiom.)  Methuen,  pp.  xi  +  84.  18.?.  Paper¬ 
back  7?. 

25  Satire,  by  Matthew  Hodgart.  (World 
University  Library.)  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson. 
pp.  255.  30?.  Paperback  16?. 


illustrated  with  reproductions  of 
paintings,  woodcuts,  and  prints,  other 
forms  of  visual  art,  including  medi¬ 
eval  illuminated  manuscripts  and 
stained  glass,  and,  as  well,  photo¬ 
graphs  of  such  objects  as  Greek  vases, 
Polynesian  sculptures,  and  carv¬ 
ings  in  medieval  churches.  These 
add  considerably  to  the  pointedness 
and  the  interest  of  this  admirable 
study. 

The  related  topic  of  irony  is 
thoroughly  treated  in  The  Compass  of 
Irony  26  by  D.  C.  Muecke.  Irony  is 
very  difficult  to  define,  and  even  to 
isolate,  for  its  many  forms  may  be 
approached  from  many  different  view¬ 
points,  and  instances  of  irony  ‘are 
usually  complicated  by  other  factors 
which  may  then  illegitimately  enter 
into  definitions’.  However,  definitions 
are  not  impossible,  and  Muecke  is 
able  to  classify  and  discuss  a  number 
of  different  types  of  irony — the  irony 
of  fate,  self-disparaging  irony,  ingenu 
irony,  the  irony  of  simple  incongruity, 
dramatic  irony,  the  irony  of  dilemma, 
and  a  number  of  others.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  book  he  shows  how  both 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  irony 
have  changed  through  the  ages,  and  he 
ends  with  some  discussion  of  the 
‘morality’  of  irony.  It  is  very  surpris¬ 
ing  that  Muecke  only  refers  in  passing 
to  Lucian,  who  is  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  European  masters  of  irony, 
and  whose  influence  in  English  liter¬ 
ature  is  very  considerable,  and  that 
he  makes  no  mention  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  is  surely  one  of  the 
greatest  English  masters  of  irony, 
confirmed  in  many  of  his  tech¬ 
niques  by  his  admiration  for  Lucian. 
Otherwise  he  appears  to  have  covered 
the  field  of  western  European 
irony  pretty  thoroughly  from  the 
time  of  Homer  down  to  the  present 
day. 

26  The  Compass  of  Irony,  by  D.  C.  Muecke. 
Methuen,  pp.  xii+276.  45?. 
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The  Fool  and  His  Sceptre,21  by 
William  Willeford,  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  treatment  of  its  subject.  The 
fools  and  the  examples  of  folly  that 
Willeford  discusses  are  taken  from  ‘a 
variety  of  sources:  records  of  folk 
festivals  and  court  jesters,  the  fool 
literature  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and 
early  Renaissance,  plays  by  Shake¬ 
speare  and  others,  jokes,  vaudeville 
and  circus-clown  skits,  slapstick  films, 
playing  cards,  paintings,  and  magazine 
cartoons’.  In  describing  fools  and 
their  follies,  Willeford  is  concerned  to 
find  answers  to  certain  questions — 
why  the  fool  is  so  frequently  recurring 
a  figure  in  our  imaginative  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  why  fools  from 
widely  different  times  and  places 
reveal  such  striking  similarities,  what 
is  the  peculiar  fascination  exerted  by 
fools.  His  attempts  to  answer  these 
questions  carry  him  beyond  the 
realm  of  literature  into  the  realms  of 
anthropology,  of  psychology,  of  the 
occult,  of  comparative  religion.  There 
are  times,  as  in  his  discussion  of 
Lear’s  Fool,  when  his  psychological 
approach  seems  to  lead  him  astray, 
but  in  the  main  this  is  an  informative 
andstimulating  book.  (See  also  p.  1 53.) 

The  Dialogue  in  English  Literature ,28 
by  Elizabeth  Merrill,  has  not  since  its 
publication  in  1911  lost  much  of  its 
interest,  for  the  dialogue  as  a  literary 
form  has  not  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  From  its  origins  in  the  work 
of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Lucian,  Miss 
Merrill  traces  the  history  of  the  form 
in  England,  from  King  Alfred’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Consolation  of  Boethius 
and  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory  the 
Great  down  to  the  Imaginary  Con¬ 
versations  of  Landor.  Within  the  130 

27  The  Fool  and  His  Sceptre:  A  Study  in 
Clowns  and  Jesters  and  Their  Audience,  by 
William  Willeford.  Northwestern  U.P.  and 
Arnold,  pp.  xxii+266.  63s.  $8.50. 

28  The  Dialogue  in  English  Literature,  by 
Elizabeth  Merrill.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon 
Books,  pp.  131.  $4.25. 


pages  that  she  allows  herself,  she 
cannot  give  much  detail ;  more  could, 
for  example,  have  been  made  of  the 
influence  of  Lucian’s  dialogues,  as 
well  as  of  his  True  History,  on  Sir 
Thomas  More.  However,  as  an  out¬ 
line  account,  which  allows  room  for 
discussion  of  such  diverse  adaptations 
of  the  form  as,  say  The  Complete 
Angler  and  Shaftesbury’s  Moralists, 
the  book  remains  of  interest  and 
value  to  readers  of  today. 

Graham  Hough’s  Style  and  Styl¬ 
istics29  aims  at  giving  a  short  account 
of  the  modern  study  of  literary  style. 
Hough’s  chief  problem  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  study  of  style  and 
the  study  of  language  as  we  normally 
think  of  language,  and  indeed  the  two 
studies  often  merge  into  one.  How¬ 
ever  such  writers  as  Saussure  and 
Bally  can  obviously  be  treated,  as  he 
treats  them,  under  the  heading  of 
‘Linguistic  style-study’,  and  others 
equally  obviously  under  the  heading 
of  ‘Literary  stylistics’.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  given  to  an  inter¬ 
esting  discussion  of  the  methods  and 
problems  of  this  second  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  work  of  some 
of  its  leading  practitioners,  such  as 
Leo  Spitzer,  Erich  Auerbach,  William 
Empson,  John  Holloway  and  Donald 
Davie.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
linguistics  and  stylistics  have  become 
increasingly  divorced  from  each  other, 
and  that  for  the  study  of  literature 
stylistics  has  much  the  greater  value. 

Henry  Gifford’s  Comparative  Liter¬ 
ature, ,30  in  the  same  series,  illustrates 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  comparative 
literary  studies  by  considering  the 
work  of  writers  who  have  shown  a 
‘comparative  trend’ — Ezra  Pound, 
influenced  by  classical,  Anglo-Saxon, 

29  Style  and  Stylistics,  by  Graham  Hough. 
(Concepts  of  Literature.)  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  x-f  114.  16s.  Paperback  8s. 

30  Comparative  Literature,  by  Henry  Gif¬ 
ford.  (Concepts  of  Literature.)  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xii+99.  20s.  Paperback  8s. 
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Chinese,  and  Japanese  poetry,  D.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  his  interest  in  modern 
European  and  American  literature, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  whose  cosmopolitanism 
represents  what  may  be  termed  ‘the 
idea  of  Europe’.  He  goes  on  to  con¬ 
trast  ‘national  accents’,  such  as  those 
of,  for  example,  Emily  Dickinson  and 
Yeats  and  Joyce,  with  the  outlook  of 
those  who  have  felt  the  unity  of 
European  culture — Matthew  Arnold, 
E.  M.  Forster,  and  others.  In  some 
notes  on  translation  Gifford  considers 
the  problems  that  face  the  translator, 
especially  the  translator  of  poetry, 
and  endorses  the  judgement  of 
Dryden,  that  ‘to  be  a  thorow  Trans¬ 
lator,  he  must  be  a  thorow  Poet’.  The 
translator’s  work  has,  indeed,  many 
disadvantages,  but  it  is  worth  while, 
for  it  holds  together  the  body  of  world 
literature,  and  helps  to  keep  language 
alive  and  supple.  Finally  Gifford  con¬ 
siders  how  ‘the  comparative  sense’  is 
to  be  fostered  and  ‘put  to  use  in  the 
disciplined  study  of  literature  at  the 
university’,  and  makes  a  case  for  the 
study  of  American  literature  as  a 
preparation  for  ‘the  reception  of 
world  literature’. 

Of  the  various  books  relating  to 
literary  criticism,  the  most  interesting 
this  year  is  The  Study  of  Literature ,31 
by  George  Watson.  In  Part  I,  ‘The 
Theory  of  Criticism’,  Watson  exam¬ 
ines  some  concepts  that  underlie  the 
traditional  methods  of  criticism:  the 
liberty  of  judgement,  the  moral  judge¬ 
ment  of  literature,  the  distinction 
between  verse  and  prose,  the  relation 
between  the  literature  of  a  particular 
period  and  the  past,  the  theory  of 
kinds,  and  the  idea  of  comparative 
literature.  In  Part  II  he  turns  to  a 
number  of  extra-literary  disciplines 
which  have  in  recent  times  been  pres¬ 
sed  into  the  service  of  the  critic  and 

31  The  Study  of  Literature ,  by  George 
Watson.  Allen  Lane,  The  Penguin  Press, 
pp.  237.  42 s. 
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which  have  often  dominated  his 
approach  to  his  reading — disciplines 
such  as  linguistics,  psycho-analysis, 
sociology,  the  history  of  ideas,  and 
anthropology.  In  a  series  of  admirably 
argued  chapters  he  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion,  from  which  surely  few  people 
professionally  concerned  with  the 
study  of  literature  will  dissent,  that 
the  recent  theorists  applying  the  quasi- 
scientific  techniques  of  these  new  and 
still  shakily  based  disciplines  have 
been  following  a  false  trail.  He 
believes  that  the  millions  who  read 
literary  history,  with  ‘its  character¬ 
istic  concepts  of  periods,  influences, 
and  schools,  together  with  much  of 
its  patient  search  for  the  factual  basis 
of  historical  assertion’,  and  who 
‘accept  it,  often  unreflectively  enough, 
as  an  objective  discipline  and  a  mas¬ 
sive  aid,  have  good  reasons  for  doing 
what  they  do’.  This  is  a  most  stimu¬ 
lating  book. 

Walter  Stein’s  Criticism  as  Dia¬ 
logue 32  is  in  effect  a  ‘dialogue’  between 
‘a  Christianity  displaced  from  its  own 
deepest  identity  and  a  secular  human¬ 
ism  that  is  heir  to  parodic  second 
comings  of  messianic  passion’.  Stein 
begins  with  a  survey  of  recent  English 
criticism,  in  particular  that  of  F.  R. 
Leavis,  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
literature  and  belief,  and  considers 
‘the  pertinence  of  specifically  Chris¬ 
tian  contributions  to  modern  criti¬ 
cism’;  he  goes  on  to  examine  the 
importance  of  literary  studies  to 
Christian  believers  themselves.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
close  study  of  particular  works. 
Eliot’s  the  Cocktail  Party  is  seen  as  in 
some  sense  a  failure,  for,  while  much 
of  Eliot’s  work  offers  at  least  partial 
solutions  to  the  predicaments  of 
modern  society,  The  Cocktail  Party 
merely  offers  ‘“ways” — devoid  of  any 
intrinsic  value — which  will  lead 

32  Criticism  as  Dialogue,  by  Walter  Stein. 
C.U.P.  pp.  xi+253.  455.  $7.50. 
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“towards  possession  of  what  you 
sought  for  in  the  wrong  place'"  ’ .  Stein 
considers  also  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  ethic, 
which  ‘faces  the  Christian  with  the 
most  positive  challenges’,  and  the 
‘intransigent  despair’  of  Beckett, 
which  poses  the  opposite  challenge. 
The  central  chapter,  on  Chekhov  and 
King  Lear,  develops  two  principal 
lines  of  thought:  that  Lear  is  ‘the 
pivot  of  Shakespeare’s  entire  career’, 
in  that  it  enabled  him  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  problem  of  evil;  and 
that  ‘from  Shakespeare’s  Pascalian 
catharsis  within  despair  to  Beckett’s 
turning  and  turning  within  the  debris 
of  absolute  hope  the  line  runs,  critic¬ 
ally,  through  Chekhov’.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  and  those  that  arise  from  them, 
are  interestingly  developed  with  a 
wealth  of  reference  to  European 
tragic  literature. 

Two  books  go  back  to  earlier 
periods,  one  of  them  to  the  very  be¬ 
ginnings  of  literary  criticism.  Rose¬ 
mary  Harriott’s  Poetry  and  Criticism 
Before  Plato 33  is  a  valuable  ampli¬ 
fication  and  extension  of  what  has 
been  done  by  such  earlier  scholars  as 
J.  D.  Denniston  and  J.  W.  H.  Atkins. 
Aristotle  must  be  accepted  as  the 
founder  of  literary  criticism  as  the 
term  is  normally  understood,  but  Miss 
Harriott  sets  out  to  show  that  ‘the 
river  of  Aristotelian  criticism  was  fed 
by  a  number  of  streams’.  Beginning 
with  a  chapter  on  the  significance  of 
the  Muses  to  the  Greeks,  she  goes  on 
to  show  how  the  Greek  poets  saw  the 
relationship  between  themselves  and 
the  Muses;  to  this  end  she  brings 
together  from  their  writings  (includ¬ 
ing  fragments)  all  their  utterances  on 
the  subject  of  the  Muses  and  of  their 
art.  Hesiod,  Homer,  Pindar,  and 
Bacchylides  are  those  from  whom  she 
draws  her  most  helpful  material. 

33  Poetry  and  Criticism  Before  Plato,  by 
Rosemary  Harriott.  Methuen,  pp.  xiii  +  168. 
50s. 


Something  more  concrete,  and  nearer 
to  the  modern  idea  of  criticism,  is  to 
be  found  in  Aristophanes,  especially 
in  the  dispute  of  Aeschylus  and 
Euripides  in  the  Frogs,  and  in  what 
Plato  has  to  say  of  poetic  inspiration. 
Miss  Harriott  shows  all  these  ‘streams’ 
gradually  converging  until  at  length 
they  merge  and  become  the  Aristot¬ 
elian  river. 

Students  of  literature  will  welcome 
Henry  L.  Snuggs’s  Giraldi  Cinthio  on 
Romances ,34  a  translation  of  the  Dis- 
corso  intorno  al  comporre  dei  romanzi. 
In  a  critical  introduction  Snuggs 
brings  out  the  value  of  the  work,  one 
of  the  most  important  critical  writings 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  he  appends  to 
his  translation  both  Cinthio’s  notes 
and  a  number  of  helpful  annotations 
of  his  own. 

The  High  Firmament ,35  by  A.  J. 
Meadows,  is  an  interesting  study  of 
astronomy  and  astrology  as  they  have 
affected  the  thought  and  the  imagery 
of  English  literature.  Their  influence 
was  most  powerful  on  medieval 
writers  like  Chaucer,  and  on  Renais¬ 
sance  writers  down  to  Milton  who, 
even  generations  after  Copernicus’s 
De  Revolutionibus  Orbium  Caelestium, 
found  the  Ptolemaic  system  more 
picturesque,  more  poetically  satisfy¬ 
ing,  than  the  Copernican,  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poets  among  them.  However, 
interest  in  the  high  firmament  did  not 
die  out  with  acceptance  of  Copernicus, 
as  Meadows’s  chapters  on  Bacon  and 
Galileo  and  on  Newton  show.  In  an 
interesting  final  chapter  Meadows 
discusses  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
nineteenth-  and  early  twentieth-cent- 

34  Giraldi  Cinthio  on  Romances :  Being  a 
translation  of  the  Discorso  intorno  al  com¬ 
porre  dei  romanzi,  with  introduction  and 
notes  by  Henry  L.  Snuggs.  Kentucky  U.P., 
1968.  pp.  xxii  +  194.  $7.50. 

35  The  High  Firmament :  A  Survey  of 
Astronomy  in  English  Literature,  by  A.  J. 
Meadows.  Leicester  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  207. 
42s. 
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ury  authors  were  affected  by  the  new 
discoveries  in  astronomy — whether, 
like  Tennyson  and  Hardy,  they  were 
‘harrowed  by  the  vastness  and  hostil¬ 
ity  of  the  universe  and  the  littleness  of 
man’,  or  whether,  like  H.  G.  Wells, 
they  used  the  new  knowledge  to 
create  plausible  worlds  beyond  this 
world  of  ours. 

C.  H.  Rolph’s  Books  in  the  Dock 36 
is  a  lively  and  sensible  discussion  of 
the  obscenity  laws  as  they  relate  to 
the  publication  of  books.  The  licens¬ 
ing  of  books  had  been  introduced  in 
the  mid-sixteenth  century,  and,  after 
lapsing,  re-introduced  in  Cromwellian 
times,  but  the  banning  of  books  was 
not  governed  by  the  same  moral  con¬ 
siderations  as  obtain  today.  Obscenity 
was  not,  in  fact  ‘discovered’  until  the 
eighteenth  century.  After  his  historical 
retrospect,  Rolph  considers  some  of 
the  literary  causes  celebres  of  recent 
times— those  centring  on  Ulysses,  The 
Well  of  Loneliness,  the  poems  of  D. 
H.  Lawrence,  and  a  number  of  other 
works  down  to  the  famous  Lady 
Chatterley  trial.  Having  exposed  all 
the  anomalies  and  absurdities  in  the 
present  laws,  he  puts  forward  some 
proposals  for  reform.  He  does  not 
believe  that  all  censorship  should  be 
abolished,  or  that  obscenity  cases 
should  be  tried  by  ‘ascertainably 
literate  jurors’;  but  he  suggests  that 
some  acceptable  definition  of  a  ‘book’, 
as  distinct  from  other  types  of  publica¬ 
tion,  should  be  devised,  and  that 
books  should  then  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  obscenity  laws, 
that  no  private  person  should  have 
the  right  to  prosecute,  and  that 
any  proceedings  which  might  be  set 
afoot  should  be  for  forfeiture  only, 
not  for  punishment;  and  his  other 
measures  are  similarly  designed  to 
make  the  laws  fairer  and  more  con¬ 
sistent. 

36  Books  in  the  Dock,  by  C.  H.  Rolph. 
Andre  Deutsch.  pp.  144.  25.y. 
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4.  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES 
Since  some  of  the  articles  in  the  1969 
issue  of  Studies  in  Bibliography 37  are 
noticed  in  other  chapters,  little  more 
need  be  done  here  than  to  give  a 
general  account  of  the  volume.  It 
opens  with  a  long  paper  by  D.  F. 
McKenzie  entitled  ‘Printers  of  the 
Mind:  Some  Notes  on  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  Theories  and  Printing-House 
Practices’;  this  is  partly  a  historical 
survey,  partly  a  close  study  of  press- 
work  done  in  the  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press  for  a  period  in  1701-2  and 
in  William  Bowyer’s  printing  house 
for  a  period  some  thirty  years  later. 
G.  Thomas  Tanselle’s  ‘Copyright 
Records  and  the  Bibliographer’  brings 
out  the  value  to  the  bibliographer  of 
the  extensive  copyright  records  pre¬ 
served  in  England  and  America.  In 
‘The  Lay  of  the  Case’  Philip  Gaskell 
describes,  with  historical  reasons,  the 
different  organization  of  the  type- 
case  associated  with  the  German¬ 
speaking  countries  and  Scandinavia 
and  with  the  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries. 
T.  H.  Howard-Hill  describes  the 
principles  according  to  which  he  is 
preparing  ‘The  Oxford  Old-Spelling 
Shakespeare  Concordances’.  The  work 
on  the  1647  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
folio  initiated  in  1967  by  Robert  K. 
Turner,  Jr.,  is  carried  on  by  Standish 
Henning  in  ‘The  Printers  and  the 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  Folio  of 
1647,  Sections  4  and  8  D-F’.  Patricia 
Hernlund  offers  a  second  instalment 
of  her  study  of  William  Strahan’s 
Ledgers — ‘Charges  for  Papers,  1738— 
1785’,  and  Richard  D.  Altick  a  further 
list  of  ‘Nineteenth-Century  English 
Best-Sellers’.  The  volume  contains 

37  Studies  in  Bibliography :  Papers  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  Vol.  XXII,  ed.  by  Fredson  Bowers. 
Associate  ed.  L.  A.  Beaurline.  Virginia  U.P. 
for  Bibliographical  Soc.  of  the  Univ.  of 
Virginia,  pp.  v  +  341.  Members  $10;  non¬ 
members  $15. 
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also  the  following  shorter  notes:  ‘The 
Order  of  Stanzas  in  Cowley  and 
Crashaw’s  “On  Hope’”,  by  George 
Walton  Williams;  ‘Dates  in  Incuna- 
bular  Colophons’,  by  Curt  F.  Biihler; 
‘William  Barley,  Draper  and  Station¬ 
er’,  by  J.  A.  Lavin;  ‘Two  Compositors 
in  Heywood’s  London  Ius  Honorarium 
(1 63 1)’,  by  David  M.  Bergeron :  ‘Aphra 
Behn’s  First  Biography’,  by  Robert 
Adams  Day;  ‘The  Text  of  Scott’s 
edition  of  Swift’,  by  Lee  H.  Potter; 
‘The  Text  of  Keats’s  “Ode  on  Indo¬ 
lence”’,  by  Jack  Stillinger;  ‘Swin¬ 
burne’s  Heptalogia  Improved’,  by 
Robert  A.  Greenberg;  ‘The  “Lost” 
Number  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Gazette ’,  by  John  C.  Guilds;  ‘Crane’s 
Red  Badge  of  Courage  and  Other 
“Advance  Copies’”,  by  Fredson 
Bowers;  ‘Scholarship  and  Mere  Arti¬ 
facts  :  The  British  and  Empire  Publica¬ 
tions  of  Stephen  Crane’,  by  Matthew 
J.  Bruccoli  and  Joseph  Katz;  ‘ Ulysses 
Notebook  VIII.  A.5  at  Buffalo’,  by 
Philip  F.  Herring;  and  ‘The  Meaning 
of  Copy-Text’,  by  Paul  Baender.  Also 
included,  as  usual,  is  ‘A  Selective 
Check  List  of  Bibliographical  Scholar¬ 
ship  for  1967’,  by  Derek  A.  Clarke 
and  Howell  J.  Heaney. 

The  Bibliographer’s  Manual  of 
English  Literature ,38  by  William 
Thomas  Lowndes,  was  published  in 
1834.  The  work  was  a  national  biblio¬ 
graphy  far  more  comprehensive  than 
anything  that  had  appeared  earlier; 
Lowndes  had  expected  to  include 
about  20,000  titles,  but  in  the  fourteen 
years  that  he  spent  on  its  compilation, 
it  grew  to  50,000  entries  in  eight  vol- 

38  The  Bibliographer’s  Manual  of  English 
Literature,  by  William  Thomas  Lowndes. 
New  edition  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged, 
with  an  appendix  relating  to  the  books  of 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  by  Henry  G. 
Bohn.  London,  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1836.  pp. 
xl+3363  in  8  vols.  Republished  by  Gale 
Research  Co.,  Detroit,  with  an  essay  on 
Lowndes  by  Francesco  Cordasco  and  an 
appreciation  by  Lowell  Kerr.  1967.  $97.50. 


umes,  recording  a  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  books  listed:  their 
contents,  their  various  editions,  anon¬ 
yms  and  pseudonyms,  illustrative 
critical  excerpts,  complete  collations 
of  the  rarer  works,  and  current  prices. 
After  Lowndes’s  death  Henry  G. 
Bohn  undertook  a  complete  revision 
of  his  work;  he  made  hundreds  of 
corrections,  updated  entries  where 
this  was  required,  brought  prices  into 
line  with  current  values,  and  added 
appendixes  relating  to  the  books  of 
learned  societies.  Bohn’s  revision  is 
now  reprinted  with  an  essay  on 
Lowndes  by  Francesco  Cordasco  and 
an  appreciation  by  Lowell  Kerr. 
Lowndes’s  work  has  been  superseded, 
but  it  remains  of  very  considerable 
historical  interest,  and  of  at  least 
some  practical  value,  and  it  was  well 
worth  reprinting. 

A  Chronology  of  Printing ,39  by 
Colin  Clair,  is  a  valuable  reference 
work,  and  provides  admirable  brows¬ 
ing.  It  is  ‘a  compendium  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  matters  connected  with 
printing,  its  first  introduction  into 
Europe  and  its  spread  throughout  the 
world;  being  an  attempt  to  set  in  their 
chronological  order  those  matters 
judged  most  important  in  the  history 
of  the  printed  book,  its  manufacture, 
design,  and  dissemination’.  The  infor¬ 
mation  is  presented  year  by  year,  in 
the  form  of  annals.  The  volume  opens 
with  the  reputed  invention  of  paper  in 
China  by  Ts’ai  Lun  in  the  year  105, 
and  the  first  dozen  entries  bring  the 
record  down  to  1454,  the  year  of  the 
earliest  and  first  dated  documents 
printed  from  movable  type — although 
printing  from  movable  types  is  known 
to  have  been  carried  out  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  century  in  China,  and 
from  wooden  blocks  two  centuries 
before  that.  From  1454  down  to  the 
death  of  Stanley  Morison  in  1967, 

39  A  Chronology  of  Printing,  by  Colin  Clair. 
Cassell,  pp.  228.  70 s. 
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there  is  scarcely  a  year  without  its 
entries,  and  most  years  have  a  number 
of  entries;  under  1588,  for  example, 
there  are  ten  items,  including  the 
introduction  of  printing  into  Riga, 
and  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the 
Marprelate  Tracts  and  of  Timothy 
Bright’s  Characterie.  An  index  of 
more  than  10,000  entries  makes  it 
easy  to  find  one’s  way  about  the 
volume. 

John  R.  Biggs’s  Basic  Typography 40 
is  ‘an  attempt  to  examine  some  of  the 
fundamentals  of  typographic  design 
through  all  the  vagaries  of  fashion’. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  sec¬ 
tions.  Under  ‘The  Principles’  Biggs 
discusses  the  basic  visual  units  of 
typography — the  letter,  the  word,  the 
line,  the  page,  the  printed  book — 
showing  how  the  varying  relation¬ 
ships  of  these  units  affect  the  texture 
of  the  finished  product.  The  second 
section,  ‘The  Mechanics’,  lucidly 
explains  the  processes  of  type-setting 
and  of  graphic  reproduction.  The  final 
section,  ‘The  Practice’,  discusses  the 
kinds  of  layout  employed  for  different 
purposes,  and  the  way  in  which  colour 
may  most  effectively  be  used.  At 
every  stage  the  volume  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  this  adds  considerably 
to  its  interest  as  a  study  of  printing 
techniques  and  designs. 

The  next  three  items  are  booklets 
in  which  are  printed  papers  presented 
at  Clark  Library  seminars  in  1968  and 
1969.  In  The  Flow  of  Books  and 
Manuscripts 41  A.  N.  L.  Munby 
describes  ‘The  Case  of  the  “Caxton” 
Manuscript  of  Ovid’ — Books  I-IX  of 
the  manuscript  of  Caxton’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  which 

40  Basic  Typography,  by  John  R.  Biggs. 
Faber,  pp.  176.  42 s. 

41  The  Flow  of  Books  and  Manuscripts : 
Papers  Read  at  a  Clark  Library  Seminar, 
March  30,  1968,  by  A.  N.  L.  Munby  and 
Laurence  W.  Towner.  Los  Angeles:  William 
Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  v  + 
55. 
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the  remaining  Books  were  in  the 
Pepys  Library  at  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge.  He  tells  how  the  loss 
of  this  manuscript  to  England  was 
only  just  averted  by  the  generosity  of 
an  American  benefactor,  Eugene  B. 
Power;  and  he  goes  on  to  discuss  a 
number  of  other  cases  in  which 
precious  books  or  manuscripts  have 
in  recent  years  been  saved  for,  or  lost 
to,  the  nation.  At  the  end  of  his  paper 
he  discusses  the  legislation  which 
governs  the  salvation  or  loss  of 
material  of  this  kind.  Lawrence  W. 
Towner  has  a  more  straightforward 
tale  to  tell  in  his  paper  on  ‘The  Recent 
Shaping  of  the  Newberry  Library’s 
Collections’.  Towner  is  a  librarian 
(and  financier)  of  genius,  and  to  him 
must  go  most  of  the  credit  for  recent 
acquisitions  at  the  Newberry  Library 
of  a  type  and  on  a  scale  which  must 
make  every  English  librarian  feel 
suicidal  with  envy. 

The  two  papers  at  the  seminar  on 
The  Task  of  the  Editor 42  were  by  James 
Thorpe  and  Claude  M.  Simpson,  Jr. 
‘The  Ideal  of  Textual  Criticism’,  says 
Thorpe,  is  ‘to  present  the  text  which 
the  author  intended’.  He  is,  of  course, 
aware  that  this  ideal  is  ‘unattainable 
in  any  final  and  complete  and  detailed 
sense’;  we  must  try  to  attain  it  ‘by 
attending  to  the  basic  principles  and 
by  exploiting  every  kind  of  relevant 
evidence  that  is  available’.  Simpson’s 
subject  is  ‘The  Practice  of  Textual 
Criticism’.  Of  the  many  points  that 
he  makes,  the  most  important  is  that 
bibliographical  evidence  can,  ‘where 
shrewdly  applied,  contribute  to  the 
process  of  literary  judgement  in  which 
we  are  all  vitally  concerned’. 

Louis  B.  Wright’s  contribution  to 
the  seminar  on  The  Private  Collector 

42  The  Task  of  the  Editor:  Papers  Read  at  a 
Clark  Library  Seminar,  February  8,  1969,  by 
James  Thorpe  and  Claude  M.  Simpson,  Jr. 
Los  Angeles:  William  Andrews  Clark 
Memorial  Library,  pp.  iv  +  56. 
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and  the  Support  of  Scholarship 43  was 
‘The  Book  Collector  as  Public  Bene¬ 
factor’.  Wright  interestingly  traces 
the  history  of  many  collections  made 
for  the  service  of  scholarship  from  the 
time  of  Richard  de  Bury  in  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  down  to  the  benefac¬ 
tions  in  our  time  of  Henry  E.  Hunt¬ 
ington  and  Henry  Clay  Folger. 
Gordon  N.  Ray  in  a  second  paper 
discusses  both  the  happy  and  the 
unhappy  relationships  that  may  de¬ 
velop  between  collectors  and  the 
scholars  who  wish  to  work  on  their 
books,  and  goes  on  to  suggest  a  ‘code 
of  manners  that  ought  to  govern  their 
association’. 

5.  TRANSLATIONS 

Before  translations  are  dealt  with, 
a  few  words  must  be  said  about  a 
work  of  more  general  interest — G.  L. 
Huxley’s  Greek  Epic  Poetry  from 
Eumelos  to  Panyassisf 4  In  the  light  of 
recent  literary  and  archaeological 
discoveries,  Huxley  describes  and  dis¬ 
cusses  what  is  known  of  Greek  heroic 
poetry  from  the  era  of  Homer  down 
to  the  ascendancy  of  imperial  Athens, 
from  Eumelos  in  the  eighth  century  to 
Panyassis,  the  uncle  or  cousin  of 
Herodotus,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 
Necessarily  he  has  to  rely  to  some 
degree  on  conjecture  and  on  not  very 
trustworthy  ancient  traditions,  but  he 
assembles  a  considerable  amount  of 
interesting  material  both  on  individual 
epic  poets,  of  whom  there  were  many 
in  the  period  under  review,  and  on 
their  subject  matter— the  legends 
about  the  Argonauts,  about  Heracles, 
about  Theseus,  and  about  a  number 

43  The  Private  Collector  and  the  Support  of 
Scholarship.  Papers  read  at  a  Clark  Library 
Seminar,  April  5,  1969,  by  Louis  B.  Wright 
and  Gordon  N.  Ray.  Los  Angeles:  William 
Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  vii  -f- 
99. 

44  Greek  Epic  Poetry  from  Eumelos  to 
Panyassis,  by  G.  L.  Huxley.  Faber,  pp.  213. 
505. 


of  other  mythical  and  quasi-historical 
figures. 

Three  translations  in  The  Playbook 
Series  are  worthy  of  attention.  Aes¬ 
chylus’s  Agamemnon1 15  is  translated, 
with  an  introduction  on  the  story  of 
the  House  of  Atreus  and  a  guide  to 
performance,  by  Anthony  Holden. 
Holden  uses  a  loose  iambic  line  with 
a  varying  number  of  stresses,  and 
in  his  language  he  strikes  an  accept¬ 
able  balance  between  the  literary  and 
the  colloquial.  His  translation 
reads  easily,  and  would  probably  act 
well. 

Two  plays  of  Sophocles,  Philoc- 
tetes 46  and  Antigone  f1  appear,  under 
the  editorship  of  Christopher  Parry, 
in  the  slightly  abridged  versions  of  the 
late  Douglas  Brown.  These  too  pos¬ 
sess  at  the  same  time  naturalness 
and  dignity,  and  they  have  demon¬ 
strated  their  actability  in  productions 
mounted  at  The  Perse  School,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  fashion  for  translating  Catullus 
shows  no  signs  of  waning.  This  year’s 
two  translations,  both  in  parallel 
text  editions,  are  by  Celia  and  Louis 
Zukofsky  and  by  James  Michie.  The 
Zukofskys  claim48  that  ‘this  trans¬ 
lation  of  Catullus  follows  the  sound, 
rhythm,  and  syntax  of  his  Latin — 
tries,  as  is  said,  to  breathe  the  “lit¬ 
eral”  meaning  with  him’.  The  justice 
of  their  claim  may  be  gauged  from 
two  or  three  samples.  ‘Miser  Catulle, 
desinas  ineptire’,  (8)  appears  in  the 

45  Agamemnon,  by  Aeschylus.  Trans,  and 
ed.  by  Anthony  Holden.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  76. 
35.  6d. 

46  Philoctetes,  by  Sophocles.  A  version, 
somewhat  abridged,  made  by  Douglas 
Brown,  and  ed.  by  Christopher  Parry. 
C.U.P.  pp.  vii 4-41 .  35.  6 d. 

47  Antigone,  by  Sophocles.  A  version, 
somewhat  abridged,  made  by  Douglas 
Brown,  and  ed.  by  Christopher  Parry. 
C.U.P.  pp.  vii +48.  35.  6 d. 

48  Catullus,  trans.  by  Celia  and  Louis 
Zukofsky.  Cape  Goliard.  pp.  283.  Paper 
385. 
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English  as  ‘Miss  her,  Catullus?  don’t 
be  so  inept  to  rail’;  ‘O  furum  optime 
balneariorum/Vibenni  pater  et  cin- 
aede  fili’,  (33)  as  ‘Offer  ’em  up  to  me — 
bullneck  crook  of  the  baths/Viben- 
nius  Pa  and  Son,  hide  of  filly’;  ‘Ille 
mi  par  esse  deo  videtur,/Ule,  si  fas 
est,  superare  divos’,  (51)  as  ‘He’ll 
hie  me,  par  is  he?  the  divide  her, /he’ll 
hie,  see  fastest,  superior  deity’. 
These  specimens,  representative 
of  the  work  as  a  whole,  will  enable 
the  reader  of  YW  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
spend  nearly  two  pounds  on  a  paper¬ 
back  volume  given  to  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Michie49  is  not  silly,  but  he  is  un¬ 
exciting.  He  has  none  of  the  power  to 
move  the  reader  that  Catullus  has, 
whether  in  his  tender  and  graceful 
love  poems  or  in  his  obscene  ragings. 
Probably,  indeed,  Catullus  is  untrans¬ 
latable,  and  readers  who  have  no 
Latin  will  learn  something  of  what  he 
is  like  only  from  poets  who  have 
recreated  his  spirit,  as  Tennyson,  for 
example,  recreates  it  in  his  Sirmio 
poem.  Michie’s  versions  are  accurate 
enough  as  far  as  the  sense  is  concern¬ 
ed,  but  they  miss  all  the  magic  both  of 
the  Catullan  phrases  and  of  the 
Catullan  music. 

Ten  of  Cicero’s  political  speeches 
are  published  as  a  Penguin  Classic50 
by  Michael  Grant;  they  include  Pro 
Lege  Manilia,  Pro  Milone,  the  four 
speeches  against  Catiline,  and  the  first 
Philippic  against  Mark  Antony.Grant 
is  an  accomplished  translator,  and 
captures  admirably  the  spirit  of  the 
original  speeches.  His  general  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  prefatory  comments 
in  which  he  relates  the  individual 
speeches  to  their  political  background 

49  The  Poems  of  Catullus,  trans.  by  James 
Michie.  Rupert  Hart-Davis.  pp.  239.  425. 

50  Selected  Political  Speeches  of  Cicero, 
trans.  with  an  introduction  by  Michael 
Grant.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  335.  10s. 
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add  considerably  to  the  interest  of 
the  volume. 

Robin  Campbell  contributes  to  the 
same  series  a  generous  selection  from 
the  Epistulae  Morales  ad  Lucilium  of 
Seneca.51  These  essays — for  they  are 
rather  essays  than  letters,  and  were 
pretty  clearly  written  for  publication 
— make  very  good  reading,  and  read¬ 
ing  in  a  variety  of  tones,  from  the 
lightly  colloquial  to  the  seriously 
philosophical.  They  are  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Stoic  view  of  the 
good  life,  and  with  the  refutation  of 
rival  philosophies,  such  as  the  Epic¬ 
urean,  but  they  contain  many  general 
reflections  on  life,  and  on  such  topics 
as  poetry  and  style  and  scientific 
ideas.  Campbell’s  translations  read 
easily  and  naturally. 

Paul  B.  Taylor  and  W.  H.  Auden 
have  collaborated  in  the  translation 
of  sixteen  poems  from  the  Elder 
Edda.52  It  is  impossible  for  one  who 
knows  no  Old  Icelandic  to  assess  the 
quality  of  the  translations,  but  they 
read  well  as  English  poems,  and  have 
the  ‘feel’  that  the  informative  intro¬ 
duction,  by  Taylor  and  Peter  H. 
Salus,  suggests  that  they  ought  to 
have.  Salus  also  contributes  helpful 
notes. 

From  Barbara  Reynolds  comes  an 
excellent  translation  of  Dante’s  La 
Vita  Nuova.53  Obviously  this  work 
needs  no  description  here.  Dr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  makes  an  equally  good  job  of 
the  verse  and  of  the  prose  comment¬ 
ary,  and  her  version  may  be  warmly 
welcomed. 

Finally,  Elizabeth  Jennings’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  The  Sonnets  of  Michel- 

51  Seneca.  Letters  from  a  Stoic,  selected 
and  trans.  with  an  introduction  by  Robin 
Campbell.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  254.  Is. 

52  The  Elder  Edda:  A  Selection,  trans.  from 
the  Icelandic  by  Paul  B.  Taylor  &  W.  H. 
Auden.  Faber,  pp.  173.  40s. 

33  Dante  Alighieri.  La  Vita  Nuova  ( Poems 
of  Youth),  trans.  by  Barbara  Reynolds. 
Penguin  Books,  pp.  123.  5s. 
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angelo 54  has  now  been  reprinted  in  a 

54  The  Sonnets  of  Michelangelo,  trans.  by 
Elizabeth  Jennings.  Allison  &  Busby,  pp. 
100.  Paper  6s.  6 d. 


paperback  edition  which  will  be 
within  the  means  of  more  readers 
than  the  Folio  Society  edition  of 
1961. 
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English  Language 

R.  M.  WILSON 


GENERAL  LINGUISTICS 

A  Geneva  School  Reader  in  Linguis¬ 
tics 1  provides  a  view  of  the  aftermath 
of  the  Saussurean  revolution  by  means 
of  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  his 
followers.  These  are  presented  in 
chronological  order  according  to  the 
date  of  birth  of  the  author,  and  include 
two  unpublished  articles  by  de 
Saussure,  the  others  being  reprints  of 
previously  printed  works.  M.  Mour- 
elle-Lema  opens  with  a  bibliograph¬ 
ical  record  of  the  school,  then  come 
articles  by  de  Saussure,  Bally,  Seche- 
haye,  and  Frei,  with  shorter  contri¬ 
butions  from  S.  Karcevski,  A.  Burger, 
R.  Godel,  E.  Solleberger,  and  F. 
Kahn.  The  work  of  de  Saussure  has 
had  a  great  and  continuing  influence 
on  the  development  of  modern  lin¬ 
guistics,  and  this  collection  of  articles 
in  a  single  volume  makes  possible  a 
better  assessment  of  the  importance 
of  the  school.  Linguistics  Today 2 
contains  a  series  of  original  essays  by 
twenty-five  leading  authorities  on  the 
subject,  while  the  editor,  in  a  final 
chapter,  sums  up  the  achievements 
and  points  the  way  to  future  develop¬ 
ments.  Taken  together  the  articles 
give  a  good  introduction  to  linguis¬ 
tics,  covering  most  aspects  of  the 
subject,  from  the  origin  of  language, 
through  historical  linguistics,  dialect¬ 
ology,  lexicology,  &c.,  to  current 

1  A  Geneva  School  Reader  in  Linguistics, 
ed.  R.  Godel.  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  viii  +  361. 

2  Linguistics  Today,  ed.  A.  A.  Hill.  New 

York:  Basic  Books,  pp.  xii+291.  $6.95. 

65  s. 


research  on  computer  linguistics, 
along  with  chapters  on  the  British, 
Prague,  and  American  schools,  and 
on  the  role  of  linguistics  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  psychology,  literature,  and 
machine  translation.  Inevitably  the 
value  of  the  different  chapters  varies, 
and  it  is  not  always  those  by  the  best- 
known  scholars  that  make  the  most 
rewarding  reading.  P.  H.  Salus  prints 
thirteen  passages  on  language  from 
Plato  to  von  Humboldt,3  with  a  brief 
introduction  which  gives  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  particular  influence  of 
the  chosen  works  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  European  linguistics,  and 
shows  how  they  fit  into  Western 
thought  about  language.  Standard 
translations  are  used,  and  though  the 
selection  is  a  good  one,  including 
Quintilian,  Donatus,  Rousseau,  and 
Sir  William  Jones,  others  equally 
significant  could  have  been  added.  J. 
Puhvel4  has  edited  a  series  of  lectures 
on  language  in  which  Y.  Bar-Hillel 
surveys  recent  attempts  to  provide  a 
theory  of  semantics,  and  considers 
the  future  development  of  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  language;  U.  Weinreich 
deals  with  ‘Problems  in  the  Analysis 
of  Idioms’;  while  S.  Morag  writes  on 
‘Oral  Tradition  as  a  Source  of  Lin¬ 
guistic  Information’,  and  J.  H.  Green¬ 
berg  on  ‘Some  Methods  of  Dynamic 

3  On  Language:  Plato  to  von  Humboldt,  ed. 
P.  H.  Salus.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  pp.  v+201.  $5.25. 

4  Substance  and  Structure  of  Language, 
ed.  J.  Puhvel.  California  U.P.  pp.  viii -(-223. 
$7. 
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Comparison  in  Linguistics’.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  W.  E.  Lambert  deals  with 
current  psycholinguistic  research,  and 
W.  Winter  with  ‘Vocative  and  Im¬ 
perative’.  M.  Black5  reprints  nine 
essays  on  language  ranging  in  date 
from  Samuel  Butler  on  ‘Thought  and 
Language’  (1890)  to  G.  Ryle  on  ‘The 
Theory  of  Meaning’  (1957),  and  in 
treatment  from  the  popular  to  the 
abstruse.  Most  of  them  appeared 
originally  in  rather  out  of  the  way 
places,  and,  though  it  would  be  no 
great  loss  if  some  were  overlooked  by 
the  student,  it  is  useful  to  have  the 
others  more  easily  available. 

W.  von  Wartburg’s  important  and 
influential  book,6  first  published  in 
German  in  1943,  is  now  available  in 
an  English  translation  of  the  1963 
French  edition,  to  which  S.  Ullmann 
has  added  sections  on  phonetics  and 
phonology,  a  chapter  on  language 
and  style,  and  several  pages  of  notes. 
The  author  is  an  authority  on 
Romance  languages,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  most  of  his  examples  are  taken  from 
these,  but  even  so  the  book  will  be 
useful  to  the  general  reader  as  showing 
clearly  and  in  untechnical  language 
the  problems  now  predominant  in  the 
field  of  linguistic  research,  and  as 
illustrating  the  methods  used  to  solve 
them,  while  it  will  also  be  found  a 
reliable  guide  through  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  the  various  theories.  J.  F. 
Wallwork’s7  reasonably  successful  in¬ 
troduction  to  linguistics  deals,  rather 
unevenly,  with  many  aspects  of  the 
subject:  the  sounds  and  patterns  of 
language,  semantics,  varieties  of 
language,  the  differences  between 
spoken  and  written  language,  &c. 

5  The  Importance  of  Language,  ed.  M. 
Black.  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  173.  $1.75. 

6  Problems  and  Methods  in  Linguistics,  by 
W.  von  Wartburg.  Oxford:  Blackwell;  New 
York:  Barnes  &  Noble  pp.  xi+268.  555. 

7  Language  and  Linguistics.  An  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Study  of  Language,  by  J.  F.  Wall- 
work.  Heinemann.  pp.  vii  +  184.  15j. 


Technical  terms  are  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  though  not  all  the  sections 
are  equally  successful,  and  there  are 
curious  omissions  and  inclusions  in 
the  suggestions  for  further  reading, 
nevertheless  this  provides  a  useful 
approach  to  the  subject.  R.  A.  Hall 
notes  ‘Some  Recent  Developments 
in  American  Linguistics’  ( NM ),  stress¬ 
ing  the  unscientific  nature  of  Chom¬ 
sky’s  theories,  while  in  ‘Remarks  on 
the  Scientific  Maturity  of  Linguistics’ 
(SN)  W.  H.  Hirtle  suggests  that  the 
objections  to  his  own  theories,  in  the 
ways  in  which  they  are  framed,  make 
evident  a  need  for  the  subject  to  move 
out  of  scientific  adolescence  to 
maturity. 

P.  A.  M.  Seuren8  presents  a  model 
of  grammatical  description  conform¬ 
ing  in  its  main  lines  to  the  transform¬ 
ational-generative  model  set  up  by 
Chomsky,  but  deviating  in  certain 
important  respects.  In  the  main  the 
changes  affect  that  part  of  Chomsky’s 
syntactic  component  known  as  the 
‘base’,  which  generates  basic  or  ‘deep’ 
structures.  Two  constituents  are  now 
distinguished  for  every  deep-struc¬ 
ture  representation  of  a  sentence,  the 
operator  and  the  nucleus.  The  latter 
is  presented  as  a  predicative  construc¬ 
tion  consisting  of  a  main  verb  and 
various  nominal  items  in  the  position 
of  subject  and  object.  The  operators 
delimit  the  truth  value  of  the  pre¬ 
dication  expressed  in  the  nucleus,  and 
include  an  existential  and  a  universal 
quantifier,  tense,  modalities,  negation, 
and  performatives.  A  specimen  de¬ 
scription  is  given,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  proposed  model  enables  a 
grammar  to  give  a  more  refined 
account  of  the  intuitive  notion  of 
grammaticalness,  and  makes  for 
greater  generalization  in  that  a 
number  of  apparently  unrelated  gram- 

8  Operators  and  Nucleus.  A  Contribution  to 
the  Theory  of  Grammar,  by  P.  A.  M.  Seuren. 
C.U.P.  pp.  x +230.  £3. 
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matical  facts  can  now  be  shown  to  be 
related  by  a  few  simple  rules.  It  also 
provides  terms  to  describe  in  a 
straightforward  way  the  semantic 
structure  of  both  the  lexicon  and  the 
sentences  of  a  language.  N.  Chomsky’s 
work9  is  a  study  of  various  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  work 
on  transformational  grammar,  and 
more  precisely  on  how  this  theory 
may  be  formulated.  Having  sketched 
the  background  assumptions,  sum¬ 
marizing  and  clarifying  certain  essen¬ 
tial  points  that  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood,  he  then  deals  with  the  base  of 
the  syntactic  component,  and  with  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  it  is  a  phrase-structure 
grammar.  A  revision  is  proposed  of 
the  transformational  component  and 
its  relation  to  base  structures,  the 
notion  of  ‘grammatical  transform¬ 
ation’  being  taken  over  without 
change,  though  with  some  simplifica¬ 
tions.  Some  residual  problems  are 
then  treated,  dealing  with  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  syntax  and  semantics,  and 
with  the  structure  of  the  lexicon. 
These  include  degrees  of  grammatical¬ 
ness,  problems  of  semantic  theory, 
redundancy,  and  various  inflexional 
and  derivational  processes.  Olga 
Akhmanova  and  Galina  Mikael’an10 
examine  present  theories  of  syntax, 
and  decide  that  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  sum  total,  i.e.  the 
inventory  of  units,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  units  in  the  natural  flow 
of  speech.  Then  comes  a  discussion 
of  whether  the  linguist  is  justified  in 
claiming  the  existence  of  a  separate 
discipline,  traditionally  called  syntax, 
or  whether  the  problem  of  mutual 
relations  of  units  in  the  flow  of  speech 
is  better  accounted  for  in  terms  of 

9  Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Syntax,  by  N. 
Chomsky.  M.I.T.  Press,  pp.  x+251.  70 5. 

10  The  Theory  of  Syntax  in  Modern  Lin¬ 
guistics,  by  Olga  Akhmanova  and  Galina 
Mikael’an.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  149. 
16  Guilders. 
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syntagmatics,  with  a  final  chapter  on 
the  problems  of ‘content’,  ‘grammatic- 
ality’,  and  the  ‘syntactic  unit’.  F. 
Bowers,  ‘The  Deep-Structure  of 
Abstract  Nouns’  ( FLang ),  examines 
the  generation  of  them,  and  suggests 
that  this  category  should  be  removed 
from  the  strict  subcategorization  of 
nouns,  and  instead  derived  from 
simpler  lexical  items  by  regular 
syntactical  rules.  In  ‘Adjectives,  Dat¬ 
ives  and  Ergativisation’  {FLang)  J. 
Anderson  argues  that  the  status  of 
the  notions  ‘subject’  and  ‘object’ 
within  the  framework  of  generative 
grammar  is  still  in  doubt,  and  that 
they  refer  to  more  superficial  syn¬ 
tactic  structures  than  has  been 
assumed  to  be  the  case.  The  concepts, 
as  traditionally  construed,  are  un¬ 
necessary  and  misleading,  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  set  of  rules  is  proposed 
containing  three  ordered  subsets, 
which  are  then  exemplified  and 
illustrated.  R.  C.  Dougherty,  ‘An 
Interpretive  Theory  of  Pronominal 
Reference’  {FLang),  argues  that  a 
grammar  which  inserts  pronouns  in 
the  base  phrase  marker  and  inter¬ 
prets  them  for  reference  at  some  stage 
of  the  derivation  is  preferable  to  one 
which  transformationally  inserts  an¬ 
aphoric  pronouns  into  a  derived 
phrase  marker  by  deleting  one  noun 
phrase  under  strict  identity  with 
another,  since  the  interpretive  rules 
of  reference  must  make  use  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  derived  structure  in  inter¬ 
preting  pronoun  reference. 

R.  A.  Jacobs  and  P.  S.  Rosenbaum11 
deal  with  the  application  of  trans¬ 
formational  grammar  to  the  study  of 
English.  A  general  chapter  on  lan¬ 
guage  is  followed  by  others  on  con¬ 
stituents  and  features,  segment  trans¬ 
formations  and  syntactic  processes, 
sentence  embedding,  simplicity  and 

11  English  Transformational  Grammar,  by 
R.  A.  Jacobs  and  P.  S.  Rosenbaum.  Wal¬ 
tham,  Mass.:  Blaisdell.  pp.  x  +  294.  $6.95. 
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linguistic  explanation,  and  conjunc¬ 
tion.  It  is  claimed  that  the  principles 
enunciated  make  possible  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  classification  of  man’s 
intuitive  knowledge  of  language.  D. 
T.  Langendoen12  similarly  begins  with 
general  considerations  on  language, 
and  then  discusses  the  nature  of 
linguistic  data.  Since  the  aim  is  to 
provide  a  conceptual  framework 
within  which  to  interpret  this  data, 
the  rudiments  of  a  theory  of  grammar 
are  given,  and  an  initial  attempt  is 
made  to  represent  some  English 
sentences  by  the  use  of  this  theory. 
The  nature  of  meaning  is  considered, 
and  then  sentences  of  English  are 
classified  into  a  variety  of  types. 
Aspects  of  the  relationship  between 
the  grammatical  structure  of  senten¬ 
ces  and  their  expression  in  speech  and 
writing  are  also  treated,  while  the 
final  chapter  gives  some  indication 
of  the  current  directions  of  research 
in  English  syntax.  W.  A.  Cook13  gives 
a  description  of  the  theory  of  tagmemic 
analysis,  claiming  that  it  is  particular¬ 
ly  useful  in  teaching  English  grammar 
to  beginners.  Various  chapters  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  working  of  the  theory  on 
the  different  levels  of  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  word,  and  morpheme;  while  a 
final  chapter  deals  with  the  basic 
phonological,  lexical,  and  syntactic 
requirements  of  language  description. 
‘The  First  Rule  in  Universal  Gram¬ 
mar’  ( Lingua )  by  M.  and  M.  A. 
Durbin  limits  itself  to  a  consideration 
of  the  use  of  the  verbs  to  have  and  to 
be  in  English  and  as  translated  into 
various  American  Indian  and  Indie 
languages,  the  main  intention  being 
to  examine  the  ways  in  which  lan- 

12  The  Study  of  Syntax.  The  Generative- 
Transformational  Approach  to  the  Structure 
of  American  English,  by  D.  T.  Langendoen. 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp. 
viii  +  174.  $3.95. 

13  Introduction  to  Tagmemic  Analysis,  by  W. 
A.  Cook.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  pp.  vjii+210. 


guage  expresses  the  sign  of  existence 
and  the  sign  of  identity.  In  ‘Mirror 
Image  Rules,  I  Syntax;  II  Lexicon 
and  Phonology’  ( Language )  R.  W. 
Langacker  suggests  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  a  ‘mirror  image’  convention 
into  linguistic  theory.  This  allows  two 
transformational  rules  to  be  collapsed 
when  one  is,  in  a  special  sense,  the 
mirror  image  of  the  other.  It  occurs 
when  the  terms  of  their  structure 
indices  and  output  sequences  are 
identical  but  occur  in  exactly  reverse 
order.  The  first  article  gives  a  pre¬ 
liminary  formulation  and  a  discussion 
of  the  syntactic  evidence,  while  the 
second  deals  with  the  lexicon  and 
phonology.  The  results  of  ‘An  Accept¬ 
ability  Experiment  with  Spoken  Out¬ 
put’  ( JL )  by  D.  Davy  and  R.  Quirk 
show  that  oral  responses  yield  precise 
clues  on  the  greatest  point  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  test  sentence,  so  that 
fresh  parameters  become  available 
for  determining  the  subject’s  reaction 
and  the  ways  in  which  his  response  is 
to  be  interpreted.  The  experiment  is 
valuable  in  that  it  validates  a  pro¬ 
cedure  for  acceptability  testing  which 
is  demonstrably  practical.  D.  Bicker- 
ton,  ‘The  Linguistic  Validity  of  Verb- 
Nominalizing  Transformations’  {Lin¬ 
gua),  considers  some  objections  to 
certain  basic  assumptions  of  trans¬ 
formational  grammar  on  the  subject, 
and  in  view  of  these  suggests  some 
modifications  to  the  general  theory. 

D.  J.  Allerton  considers  that  ‘The 
Sentence  as  a  Linguistic  Unit’  {Lin¬ 
gua)  is  best  described  with  reference 
to  the  structure  of  the  unit  in  which 
it  operates.  The  terms  discourse, 
utterance,  and  sentence  are  defined, 
and  the  question  of  free  and  bound 
sentences  and  their  independence  is 
discussed.  In  ‘Transformation  and 
the  Understanding  of  Sentences’ 
{L&S)  Patricia  Wright  shows  that 
forcing  people  to  make  transforma¬ 
tions  results  in  errors,  and  this 
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would  indicate  that  they  do  not  nor¬ 
mally  carry  out  such  processing  as  an 
integral  part  of  understanding  sen¬ 
tences.  H.  W.  Kirkwood  considers 
‘Aspects  of  Word  Order  and  its 
Communicative  Function  in  English 
and  German’  ( JL ),  dealing  mainly 
with  the  opening  elements  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  and  with  the  position  of  the 
grammatical  subject;  G.  J.  Suci 
examines  the  ‘Relations  between 
Semantic  and  Syntactic  Factors  in  the 
Structuring  of  Language’  (L&S) ;  W. 
S.  Stolz  makes  ‘Some  Experiments 
with  Queer  Sentences’  (L&S),  and  R. 
Fowler  writes  ‘On  the  Interpretation 
of  “nonsense  strings’”  (JL). 

J.  Kramsky14  attempts  to  verify  the 
validity  of  various  criteria  of  the  word 
unit  in  different  languages,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  to  give  a  universal 
definition  of  it.  There  are  limits  to  the 
validity  of  the  criteria  in  the  various 
languages,  and,  though  the  theory  of 
wordless  languages  is  unacceptable, 
the  differences  with  regard  to  the  place 
of  the  word  in  the  systems  mean  that 
only  a  general  definition  is  possible. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lin¬ 
guistic  concept  of  the  word  unit  is  a 
language  universal,  but,  whereas  in 
some  languages  it  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  language  system,  in  others  it  is 
more  or  less  distant,  and  in  some  it  is 
on  the  periphery.  M.  Schubiger’s  ‘A 
Note  on  Speech  and  Writing’  (ES), 
after  a  brief  account  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  writing,  questions  whether 
the  splitting  up  of  the  flow  of  speech 
into  smaller  and  smaller  units  is  a 
purely  mental  process,  or  if  corres¬ 
ponding  units  can  be  traced  in  the 
phonic  substance.  On  the  whole  the 
sense  group  rather  than  the  word 
appears  to  be  the  natural  unit  of 
speech.  E.  C.  Fudge  argues  that 
‘Syllables’  (JL)  are  a  phonological 

14  The  Word  as  a  Linguistic  Unit,  by  J. 
Kramsky.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  83. 
12  Guilders. 


universal,  and  tests  the  theory  by 
relating  it  to  the  facts  of  as  many 
languages  as  possible. 

R.  D.  King15  believes  that  the 
theory  of  generative  grammar  can 
make  historical  linguistics  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  general  linguistics.  He  traces 
the  separation  between  historical  and 
descriptive  linguistics,  and  then  dis¬ 
cusses  some  of  the  problems  and 
methods  of  the  former,  dealing  with 
dialect  differentiation,  grammar  sim¬ 
plification,  analogy,  the  causes  of 
sound  change,  &c.  He  has  much  of 
interest  to  say,  and  occasionally  the 
restatement  of  traditional  problems 
in  terms  of  generative  grammar  may 
suggest  a  possible  answer,  but  too 
often  the  result  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  a  change  in  terminology.  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Traugott,  ‘Toward  a  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Syntactic  Change’  (Lingua), 
describes  the  kinds  of  change  found 
in  sentence  structure,  taking  her 
examples  from  English.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  on  two  processes 
considered  to  be  fundamental  uni¬ 
versal  of  linguistic  change:  simplifi¬ 
cation,  and  elaboration.  A  summary 
of  the  views  on  the  extent  to  which 
diachronic  and  synchronic  grammars 
overlap  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
historical  evidence  is  likely  to  play  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  the 
theory  of  grammar.  Various  types  of 
syntactic  change  are  then  dealt  with  in 
order  to  establish  a  theory  of  change, 
which  itself  would  be  a  universal 
grammar  of  types  of  changes.  This 
would  constitute  a  separate  model 
from  synchronic  models,  and  changes 
applying  to  particular  synchronic 
grammars  would  be  special  examples 
from  the  universal  grammar  of 
change.  In  ‘Competing  Changes  as  a 
Cause  of  Residue’  (Language)  W. 
S-Y.  Wang  discusses  the  possibility 

15  Historical  Linguistics  and  Generative 
Grammar,  by  R.  D.  King.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.;  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  x-f230.  $6.95. 
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that  phonological  change  may  be 
implemented  in  a  phonetically  abrupt, 
but  lexically  gradual,  manner.  As  the 
change  diffuses  across  the  lexicon  it 
may  not  reach  all  the  morphemes  to 
which  it  is  applicable,  and  if  another 
change  competes  for  part  of  the 
lexicon,  residue  may  result.  K.  H. 
Wagner,  ‘“Analogical  Change”  Re¬ 
considered  in  the  Framework  of 
Generative  Phonology’  ( Folia  Lin- 
guistica),  believes  that  traditional  state¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  are  an  over¬ 
simplification,  and  that  the  processes 
involved  are  more  complex  than  the 
usual  statements  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
portional  analogy  would  imply.  In 
many  cases  so-called  ‘analogical’ 
reformations  may  be  due  to  the 
elimination  of  a  rule  with  a  low 
functional  yield,  to  the  re-ordering  of 
rules  in  such  cases,  or  in  cases  of 
phonological  ambiguity  to  a  change 
in  the  abstract  phonological  structure 
of  morphemes. 

According  to  H.  Contreras,  ‘Sim¬ 
plicity,  Descriptive  Adequacy,  and 
Binary  Features’  {Language),  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  binary  principle  in  phon¬ 
ology  conflicts  with  the  simplicity 
criterion  proposed  by  Halle,  since 
rules  which  are  intuitively  more 
general  are  not  consistently  simpler 
than  less  general  ones.  Consequently 
he  suggests  the  abandonment  of  the 
binary  principle,  and  in  its  place  the 
adoption  of  multivalued  features 
which  would  offer  a  solution  to  the 
inadequacies  without  introducing 
additional  complications.  B.  Malm- 
berg,  in  ‘Linguistic  Theory  and 
Phonetic  Methods’  {ES),  shows  how 
during  the  early  decades  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  experimental  phonetics  passed  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  non-linguists.  But  since 
phonetics  is  not  merely  an  instru¬ 
mental  analysis  of  physical  facts,  it 
can  never  be  understood  nor  properly 
described  unless  the  physical  facts 
are  considered  as  the  outer  manifesta- 
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tion  of  functional  phenomena.  The 
approach  to  these  functional,  spiritual, 
social  phenomena  is  constantly  chang¬ 
ing,  and  it  follows  that  the  theory  and 
methodology  of  phonetics  also 
change.  As  a  result  the  history  of 
phonetics  reflects  the  history  of 
linguistics  and  of  the  social  sciences  as 
a  whole.  M.  G.  Lallgee  and  M.  Cook 
report  the  results  of  ‘An  Experimental 
Investigation  of  the  Function  of 
Filled  Pauses  in  Speech’  {L  &  S).  These 
have  been  explained  either  as  a 
product  of  anxiety  or  as  attempts  by 
the  speaker  to  maintain  control  of  the 
‘floor’.  Since  filled  pauses  do  not 
become  more  numerous  as  pressure 
to  continue  speaking  increases,  it  may 
be  that  the  ‘control’  hypothesis  applies 
only  to  monologues.  B.  S.  Andresen, 
‘Juncture:  In  Quest  of  a  Specific 
Manifestation’  {ES),  notes  that  while 
phonemes  are  shown  by  sound 
quality  and  tonemes  by  sound  pitch, 
little  work  on  these  lines  has  been 
done  on  syllabicity  and  juncture.  He 
presents  some  possibilities  with  re¬ 
gard  to  juncture,  and  suggests  further 
directions  for  experimental  work. 

H.  G.  Alexander16  first  looks  at  the 
way  in  which  meaning  in  language  is 
created  and  expressed,  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  conceptual,  emotive,  and 
active  forms.  Symbols  in  general,  as 
the  primary  vehicles  of  meaning,  are 
discussed,  and  he  then  concentrates 
on  language  as  the  most  common  form 
of  human  symbols,  considering  how 
linguistic  structure  influences  mean¬ 
ings.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the 
problem  of  interpreting  messages, 
and  with  the  ways  in  which  language 
may  influence  understanding,  feeling, 
and  behaviour.  K.  D.  Uitti17  reviews 
briefly  the  history  of  the  idea  of 

16  Meaning  in  Language,  by  H.  G.  Alex¬ 
ander.  Glenview,  Ill.:  Scott,  Foresman  & 
Co.  pp.  viii  +  156.  $1.50. 

17  Linguistics  and  Literary  Theory,  by  K. 
D.  Uitti.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice- 
Hall.  pp.  xv +272.  90s. 
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language  in  the  Western  tradition, 
and  then  describes  the  linguistic 
scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  with  particular 
attention  to  recent  developments  in 
critical  theory.  The  possibilities  of  a 
more  fruitful  relationship  between 
linguistics  and  literature  are  explored, 
and  the  final  chapter  contains  sugges¬ 
tions  for  increased  collaboration 
between  the  two.  Two  of  the  ‘Three 
Models  for  the  Description  of  Poetry’ 
(JL)  discussed  by  W.  O.  Hendricks 
are  those  proposed  by  J.  P.  Thorne 
and  M.  Riffaterre,  each  of  which  is 
found  unsatisfactory,  and  the  third 
gives  his  own  proposals.  T.  M.  Olsh- 
ewsky18  reprints  some  fifty  articles  on 
problems  dealing  with  the  philosophy 
of  language.  The  introduction  explores 
the  subject  as  a  field  of  enquiry,  and 
each  section  begins  with  a  description 
of  the  problems  dealt  with,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  brief  bibliography  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  further  enquiry.  A  final 
chapter  describes  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  the  origin  of  language, 
language  and  cognition,  &c.,  which 
are  not  directly  treated  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  articles.  Standard  works  on  the 
various  subjects  are  well  represented, 
and  the  book  should  prove  useful. 

In  D.  B.  Peizer  and  D.  L.  Olmsted, 
‘Modules  of  Grammar  Acquisition’ 
(Language),  the  different  functions  of 
grammatical  acquisitions  are  distin¬ 
guished  as  modules,  each  representing 
a  separate  task  for  a  comprehensive 
theory  of  the  child’s  acquisition  of 
grammar.  Elizabeth  F.  Shipley,  Car- 
lota  S.  Smith,  and  Lila  R.  Gleitman, 
in  ‘A  Study  in  the  Acquisition  of 
Language’  (Language),  report  an 
experiment  on  spontaneous  responses 
of  young  children  to  commands  differ¬ 
ing  in  structural  format,  and  suggest 
some  techniques  which  a  child  might 

18  Problems  in  the  Philosophy  of  Language, 
ed.  T.  M.  Olshewsky.  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  774.  $  10.95. 


use  in  coping  with  his  linguistic 
environment.  B.  Th.  Tervoort  writes 
on  ‘Developmental  Word-Homon¬ 
ymy  in  Beginning  Child-Language’ 
(Lingua),  and  argues  that  avoidance 
of  misunderstanding  through  hom¬ 
onymy  is  one  of  the  strong  incite¬ 
ments  for  extending  the  phonemic 
system.  P.  R.  Hawkins,  ‘Social  Class, 
the  Nominal  Group  and  Reference’ 
(L&S),  finds  that  in  a  sample  of  124 
middle-class  children  and  139  work¬ 
ing-class  children  aged  five  years, 
significantly  more  of  the  latter  use 
items  of  exophoric  reference,  particu¬ 
larly  third-person  pronouns,  while 
significantly  more  of  the  former  use 
parts  of  speech  associated  with  the 
noun.  Carol  Chomsky19  deals  with 
the  later  stages  of  language  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  examines  the  extent  to  which 
children  between  five  and  ten  have 
achieved  mastery  of  their  native 
language  by  exploring  four  areas  of 
disparity  between  child  grammar  and 
adult  grammar.  Much  of  the  book 
presents  interview  material  which 
gives  first-hand  insight  into  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  acquisition  and  into  the 
nature  of  the  structures  themselves, 
while  in  addition  the  results  help  to 
clarify  the  theoretical  notions  of 
complexity  by  which  the  structures 
were  originally  selected.  R.  Ward- 
haugh20  considers  the  possible  applica¬ 
tions  of  linguistics  to  the  teaching  of 
reading,  pointing  out  that  what  it 
offers  is  a  body  of  knowledge  about 
language  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by 
teachers  in  their  work.  Recent  devel¬ 
opments,  more  specifically  those  in 
generative-transformational  gram¬ 
mar,  are  made  use  of,  though  it  is 
emphasized  that  many  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  can  as  yet  only  be  tentative. 

19  The  Acquisition  of  Syntax  in  Children 
from  5  to  10,  by  Carol  Chomsky.  M.I.T. 
Press,  pp.  v  +  126.  56$. 

20  Reading:  A  Linguistic  Perspective,  by  R. 
Wardhaugh.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World,  pp.  ix  +  170.  25$. 
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1.  EARLIER  PERIODS  OF  ENGLISH 

(a)  Old  English 

E.  Adelaide  Hahn21  studies  the  syn¬ 
tactic  pattern  used  in  many  of  the 
Indo-European  languages  with  such 
naming  phrases  as  ‘there  was  a  man 
named  John’,  and  ‘there  was  a  man 
name  of  John’.  In  several  languages 
the  word  for  ‘name’  appears  in  an 
ambiguous  nominative-accusative 
form  which  has  usually  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  an  ‘accusative  of  specifica¬ 
tion’,  but  is  better  regarded  as  in 
‘partitive  apposition’  with  the  word 
for  ‘man’.  The  construction  in  the 
different  languages  is  discussed  in 
detail,  the  Old  English  section  making 
use  of  tenth-century  versions  of  the 
Gospels.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  conclusions  throw  some 
light  on  the  interpretation  of  two 
passages  in  Beowulf.  ‘The  Old  English 
Appositional  Construction  Exempli¬ 
fied  by  sume  his  geferan ’  (ES)  is  taken 
by  T.  Heltveit  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
the  modern  ‘a  friend  of  mine’,  and  its 
origin  considered  with  reference  to 
examples  occurring  in  texts  before 
1200.  The  construction  was  in  use 
with  the  same  words  that  occur  as 
first  component  in  the  modern  one, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  construc¬ 
tion  in  its  own  right,  and  so  as  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  partitive  genitive.  It 
served  as  a  device  by  which  the  attri¬ 
butive  possessive  or  a  genitive  and 
one  of  the  words  serving  as  first  com¬ 
ponent  in  the  modern  construction 
could  be  joined  immediately,  and 
probably  conveyed  roughly  the  same 
idea  as  the  modern  construction.  C. 
Jones,  ‘A  Further  Note  on  the  Use  of 
“This”  in  the  Gloss  to  the  “Lindis- 
farne  Gospels”  and  the  “Durham 
Ritual”’  ( N&Q ),  believes  that  the 
gender/sex  correlates  in  Old  English 

21  Naming  Constructions  in  Indo-European 
Languages,  by  E.  Adelaide  Hahn.  American 
Philological  Association,  Monograph  No. 
27.  pp.  xxviii+222.  J8. 


have  been  over-simplified  and  their 
importance  over-emphasized.  Unlike 
sex,  gender  is  not  an  inherent  feature 
of  the  noun  phrase,  but  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  grammar  at  a  later 
stage.  It  would  seem  that  dis  is  com¬ 
ing  to  be  used  as  the  standard  demon¬ 
strative  form  for  all  nouns  regardless 
of  gender,  while  Sassum  is  in  part  a 
glossing  form  used  to  represent  the 
gender  of  the  Latin  noun,  though  still 
retaining,  in  the  scribe’s  tradition,  the 
spoken  feature  in  the  inflexional 
ending  -am.  In  addition,  A.  Bammes- 
berger  deals  with  the  etymology  and 
inflexion  of  ‘Die  kurzsilbigen  femin- 
inen  f-stamme  im  Altenglischen’  ( Die 
Sprache ). 

E.  G.  Stanley  examines  the  evidence 
for  ‘Old  English  “-calla”,  “ceallian”’ 
( Garmonsway  Studies ).  The  first, 
found  only  in  hildecalla  ( Exodus  252), 
may  well  be  a  native  word,  and  if  so 
ceallian  could  also  be  of  native  origin, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  Middle 
English  distribution  to  support  the 
view  that  it  is  Scandinavian.  Other 
evidence  would  support  the  theory 
that  the  word  is  a  lexical  survivor 
from  the  heroic  age  and  was  indigen¬ 
ous  to  the  south-east  at  the  time  when 
The  Battle  of  Maldon  was  written.  In 
‘The  Source  of  *mocritum  in  Old 
English’  (SN)  A.  Zettersten  shows 
that  the  word,  occurring  in  the  Old 
English  Lapidary,  is  merely  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  name  Democritus,  while 
G.  Kristensson  provides  evidence 
from  Middle  English  personal  and 
place-names  and  from  dialects  for  an 
‘Old  English  *geol,  *golu'  (SN)  in 
some  such  sense  as  ‘hollow’.  H.  D. 
Meritt  concludes  that  ‘Old  English 
hunsporarC  ( Willard  Studies),  glossing 
dolones  in  the  Corpus  Glossary,  had 
the  literal  sense  ‘staff-knob  spurs’, 
referring  to  sharp  points  on  the  knob 
at  the  end  of  a  staff  used  as  a  weapon, 
while  A.  Bammesberger,  ‘Gibt  es  ae. 
fyllafr  m.  “Flille”  ?’  (Anglia),  decides 
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that  it  is  in  fact  a  ghost-word.  The 
same  author  comments  on  ‘Der 
Ansatz  ae.  feogad,  “Hass’”  ( Die 
Sprache ),  and  B.  von  Lindheim  adds 
to  a  previous  article  on  ‘Die  weib- 
lichen  Genussuffixe  im  Altenglischen. 
Korrecturen  und  Nachtrage’  (Anglia). 

In  his  investigation  of  the  ‘Spellings 
of  the  Waldend  Group’  ( Willard 
Studies )  E.  G.  Stanley  concludes  that 
under  Alfred  a  dialect  of  Wessex  in 
which  breaking  to  ea  before  /+con- 
sonant  was  widespread  became  the 
standard  literary  language  of  Wessex 
and  later  of  the  whole  country.  Yet 
even  in  this  sub-dialect  some  words 
occur  regularly  with  unbroken  a , 
especially  waldend  and  onwald,  and 
this  may  reflect  a  peculiarity  in  the 
West  Saxon  pronunciation,  common 
where  the  vowel  is  preceded  by  a 
labial,  but  later  abandoned  in  most 
words  where  it  was  found  in  early 
West  Saxon.  Such  forms  perhaps  give 
a  criterion  for  distinguishing  Anglian 
from  West  Saxon  and  Kentish 
scribes;  one  who  systematically  writes 
waldend  is  likely  to  be  a  southerner, 
whereas  one  who  sometimes  writes  a, 
sometimes  ea,  is  likely  to  be  Anglian. 
The  Anglian  scribe  knows  that  if  he 
is  to  write  the  literary  language  he 
must  replace  a  by  ea,  but  in  the  case  of 
waldend  he  does  this  less  regularly 
than  with  a  word  like  aid,  partly 
because  he  may  recall  that  he  has  seen 
the  word  written  waldend  in  West 
Saxon  manuscripts.  In  ‘A  Chronology 
for  the  Falling  Together  of  Late  Old 
English  hr  and  r’  ( ES)  L.  Goossens 
makes  use  of  the  Old  English  glosses 
in  MS.  1650  of  the  Royal  Library, 
Brussels,  and  the  version  of  them  in 
MS.  Bodl.  Digby  146.  From  these  it 
would  appear  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  hr  and  r  had 
already  fallen  together,  whereas  hn, 
hi,  and  hw  were  still  distinguishable 
from  n,  l,  and  vt',  though  the  begin¬ 
nings  may  appear  of  a  similar  con¬ 
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fusion  between  hi  and  /.  E.  Kolb, 
‘The  Scandinavian  Loanwords  in 
English  and  the  Date  of  the  West 
Norse  Change  MP>PP,  NT>TT, 
NK>KK’  (ES),  shows  that,  whilst 
there  are  indications  that  Scandina¬ 
vian  England  has  assimilation,  the 
process  was  not  even  under  way  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Norwegian 
invasions  from  Ireland.  This  would 
place  the  sound  change  as  taking 
place  between  900  and  950. 

Inna  Koskenniemi22  examines  the 
use  of  repetitive  word  pairs  in  Old 
and  early  Middle  English  prose. 
Theories  on  the  subject  are  discussed, 
and  a  wide  selection  of  Old  English 
texts  investigated.  The  available  early 
Middle  English  works  are  fewer,  but 
all  the  important  ones  are  covered. 
The  second  part  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  considerations  of  form, 
meaning,  and  psychological  motiva¬ 
tion,  including  the  form  and  function 
of  the  connective  word,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  acoustic  and  rhythmic 
patterns  for  the  formation  of  word 
pairs.  Various  factors  emerge  as 
important  conditions  for  their  use: 
contact  of  English  with  other  lan¬ 
guages;  a  predilection  for  double 
forms  in  legal  and  administrative 
records;  the  influence  of  the  Old 
English  poetic  tradition ;  the  effect  of 
oral  tradition;  the  influence  of  rhetori¬ 
cal  training;  and  the  use  of  such  pairs 
to  emphasize  moral  points  in  Old  and 
early  Middle  English  prose. 

(b)  Middle  English 

The  current  numbers  of  Middle 
English  Dictionary 23  (J.l  and  K.l) 
include  notable  articles  on  kepen  with 
its  twenty-five  columns  and  twenty- 
three  distinctive  meanings,  and  on 

22  Repetitive  Word  Pairs  in  Old  and  Early 
Middle  English  Prose,  by  Inna  Koskenniemi. 
Turku:  Turun  Yliopisto.  1968.  pp.  170. 

23  Middle  English  Dictionary,  J.l,  K.l,  ed. 
S.  M.  Kuhn  and  J.  Reidy.  Michigan  U.P. 
pp.  257-384,  385-512.  S3  each  part. 
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kinde  (n.)  with  eighteen  columns 
under  fifteen  heads.  On  matters  of 
detail,  the  use  of  is  ‘ice’  in  surnames 
seems  unlikely;  reconstructed  infinit¬ 
ives  in  i-  when  only  the  past  participle 
is  recorded  must  be  regarded  as 
doubtful;  jubilate  is  hardly  to  be 
regarded  as  an  English  word;  the 
definition  of  jujube  is  not  enlighten¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  -eis  in  Kenteis  is  presum¬ 
ably  French  rather  than  Old  English. 
For  Joan  Turville-Petre’s  ‘Two 
Etymological  Notes:  Ancrene  Wisse 
eslcibah,  bond  pet  ilke ’  (57V),  see  p. 
104.  One  of  the  articles  in  H.  P.  R. 
Finberg’s  West-Country  Historical 
Studies 24  answers  the  question  ‘What 
is  a  Farleu?’.  The  word  occurs  in  the 
Tavistock  medieval  records,  evidently 
referring  to  a  payment  due  to  a  lessor 
on  the  determination  of  a  lease,  and  it 
may  represent  an  unrecorded  O.E. 
*farleaf.  According  to  A.  Hille,  ‘Exit 
Middle  English  micclelic  “multitude” 
— Enter  pe  miccle  lie  “leprosy”’  (ES) 
the  correct  reading  of  the  word, 
appearing  in  the  Ormulum,  is  shown 
to  be  pe  miccle  lie,  from  O.E.  poet 
micle  lie,  a  term  for  elephantiasis, 
reckoned  among  the  four  main  forms 
of  leprosy  in  the  Middle  Ages.  B. 
Wallner,  making  use  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  translation  from  Latin  into 
French  of  Guy  de  Chauliac’s  Chirur- 
gia  Magna,  for  ‘A  Note  on  some 
Middle  English  Medical  Terms’  (ES), 
suggests  that,  in  some  cases  in 
M.E.D.,  Latin  and  French  is  a  better 
description  of  the  origin  of  the  terms 
than  is  Latin  alone,  though  in  other 
cases  French  alone  would  no  doubt 
do  for  an  explanation.  N.  Davis 
comments  on  three  ‘Sheep-Farming 
Terms  in  Medieval  Norfolk’  ( N&Q )  in 
the  Paston  Letters,  one  of  them  also 
being  found  in  a  letter  by  William 
Worcester.  In  ‘Some  Low  Dutch 

24  West-Country  Historical  Studies,  by 
H.  P.  R.  Finberg.  Newton  Abbot:  David  & 
Charles. pp.  232.  50.s. 


Loan-words  in  Fifteenth-century  Eng¬ 
lish’  (N&Q)  N.  F.  Blake  utilizes  a  late 
fifteenth-century  manuscript,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Mercers’  Company, 
which  contains  privileges  granted  to 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  by  local 
rulers  in  the  Low  Countries.  The 
documents  are  in  Latin,  French,  or 
Low  German,  with  English  transla¬ 
tions,  and  they  throw  some  light  on 
Dutch  influence  on  the  language  of 
the  period,  some  of  the  words  con¬ 
nected  with  trade  or  its  administra¬ 
tion  being  either  not  recorded  at  all 
by  O.E.D.  or  only  from  a  much  later 
date. 

D.  L.  Shores  queries  the  assertion 
that  ‘The  Subject — Noun  Object — 
Verb  Pattern  in  The  Peterborough 
Chronicle’  (NM)  does  not  occur  there 
and  gives  two  examples  of  it.  A 
description  of  the  syntax  of  the 
Ormulum 25  investigates  some  1500 
lines  from  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end  of  the  work.  The  relation¬ 
ship  of  clauses  is  discussed,  their 
major  and  minor  elements,  the  verb¬ 
headed  phrase,  the  to-infinitive,  and 
the  noun-headed  phrase.  Two  types 
of  phrase  occur,  the  exocentric  and 
the  endocentric,  with  nominals  and 
verbals  achieving  a  new  status  in  the 
clause  on  the  basis  of  their  function 
as  major  and  minor  elements.  The 
major  status  of  clauses  is  indicated 
either  by  co-ordination  or  by  the 
absence  of  a  subordinator,  but  the 
clustering  of  clauses  into  macro¬ 
clauses  is  usually  signalled  by  a  sub¬ 
ordinator.  Minor  clause  status  can 
also  be  shown  by  correlation,  by  co¬ 
ordination  of  a  subjectless  clause  to  a 
subjectful  clause,  by  function  of  a 
clause  as  a  major  or  minor  element  in 
another  clause,  or  by  interruption. 

The  Middle  English  Subject-Verb 

25  A  Descriptive  Syntax  of  the  Ormulum,  by 
R.  A.  Palmatier.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp. 
137.  35  Florins. 
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Cluster26  examines  structures  of  pre¬ 
dication  consisting  of  two  immediate 
constituents.  The  subject  is  most 
frequently  a  noun  or  a  structure  with  a 
noun  as  its  headword,  though  it  may 
be  any  part  of  speech  up  to  included 
clauses.  The  predicate  consists  of  the 
verb  alone  or  a  sequence  with  the  verb 
as  its  head.  Because  it  is  still  some¬ 
what  synthetic  in  its  patterning 
procedures,  the  Middle  English  sub¬ 
ject-verb  cluster  sometimes  contains 
within  it,  in  pre-verb  positions,  accusa¬ 
tive  objects,  dative  and  periphrastic 
objects,  and  adverbial  elements,  so 
that  the  position  of  these  elements 
in  relation  to  the  verb  must  also  be 
described.  Essentially  the  study  deals 
with  the  patterning  of  subjectivals, 
auxiliaries,  finite  verbs,  and  particip- 
ials,  along  with  those  forms  which  are 
contained  within  the  actor-action 
cluster  in  pre-verb  position.  Six  prose 
and  six  verse  texts  from  the  East 
Midland  dialect  between  1369  and 
1400  are  analysed,  and  two  main 
divisions  of  word  order  are  recog¬ 
nized,  common  and  uncommon. 
Much  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
charts  illustrating  the  results  of  the 
investigation,  while  the  conclusion 
discusses  the  word-order  norm  in  late 
East  Midland  prose  subject-verb 
clusters,  and  summarizes  the  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  between  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  of  the  area  at  that 
time.  An  analysis  of  ‘The  Epistolary 
Usages  of  William  Worcester’  {Gar- 
monsway  Studies)  by  N.  Davis  shows 
what  might  be  expected  of  a  literate 
layman  of  modest  competence  a  few 
years  older  than  Caxton.  The  con¬ 
clusions  derived  from  the  analysis,  if 
applied  to  Caxton’s  versions  of  de 
Senectute  and  de  Amicitia,  may  show 
whether,  after  the  revision  by  Caxton, 

26  The  Middle  English  Subject-  Verb  Cluster, 
by  A.  MacLeish.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp. 
276.  70  Guilders. 
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anything  of  Worcester’s  hand  can  be 
detected  in  them. 

(c)  Modern  English 

J.  A.  Devereux  examines  the  style  of 
‘The  Collects  of  the  First  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  Works  of  Trans¬ 
lation’  ( SP ),  most  of  them  not  being 
original  compositions.  In  rendering 
the  collects  Cranmer  usually  followed 
previously  existing  forms,  though 
feeling  free  to  depart  from  them  in 
whole  or  in  part  when  such  a  depart¬ 
ure  suited  his  purpose.  The  sixty-six 
collects  which  seem  to  be  faithful 
versions  of  their  originals  demonstrate 
how  Cranmer’s  extraordinary  control 
of  language  enabled  him  to  maintain 
the  over-all  structure  of  the  Latin 
collects,  and  as  a  consequence  much 
of  their  rhetorical  strength.  He  also 
preserves  many  of  the  characteristic 
parallelisms,  though  he  is  at  pains  to 
avoid  the  angular  effects  which  such 
figures  often  produce  in  the  original. 
Although  Cranmer  was  never  tied 
down  to  an  original,  he  profited  great¬ 
ly  from  the  restraints  imposed  by 
even  conditional  fidelity  to  the  Latin. 
Without  an  original  to  guide  him  he 
was  prone  to  wordiness  and  the  use  of 
over-elaborate  constructions,  with 
the  result  that  his  original  collects 
are  frequently  weighted  down  with 
compound  relative  clauses  and  an 
excess  of  doublets,  while  parallelisms 
are  less  clearly  defined  and  less 
effective,  and  conclusions  less  pointed. 
Even  so  they  never  lose  their  clarity 
or  their  rhythmic  grace,  though  often 
lacking  the  force  which  the  discipline 
of  fidelity  imposed  upon  the  trans¬ 
lated  collects.  Liisa  Dahl  deals27  with 
the  function  and  stylistic  value  of  the 

27  Nominal  Style  in  the  Shakespearean 
Soliloquy ,  with  Reference  to  the  Early 
English  Drama,  Shakespeare’ s  Immediate 
Predecessors  and  his  Contemporaries,  by 
Liisa  Dahl.  Annales  Universitatis  Turkuen- 
sis.  Turku:  Turun  Yliopisto.  pp.  270. 
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nominal  sentences  in  Shakespeare’s 
soliloquies.  The  development  of  the 
soliloquy  is  described,  nominal  and 
partly  nominal  sentences  defined,  and 
their  uses  indicated  in  other  langua¬ 
ges.  The  employment  of  such  senten¬ 
ces  in  the  different  plays  is  then 
examined  in  detail,  followed  by  an 
investigation  of  the  position  in  early 
English  drama,  in  the  English  version 
of  Seneca’s  plays,  in  Shakespeare’s 
immediate  predecessors,  and  in  the 
Shakespeare  apocrypha.  The  deictic 
type  of  nominal  utterance  evidently 
represented  an  expression  common  in 
colloquial  speech,  and  combined  with 
the  actor’s  gestures  to  produce  a 
stylistic  impression  of  spontaneity. 
Whereas  pure  nominal  sentences 
sometimes  occur  in  situations  in  which 
this  would  be  the  natural  conventional 
usage,  partly  nominal  sentences  and 
other  aspects  related  to  the  use  of 
nominal  style  are  often  employed  for 
particular  stylistic  effects.  A  statistical 
analysis  shows  the  length  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  to  be  dependent  on  the  period 
of  composition,  the  culmination  of 
Shakespeare’s  use  of  nominal  style 
appearing  in  the  great  tragedies  of 
the  third  period.  With  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  maturity  the  use  of  nominal 
sentences  was,  if  not  always  increased, 
at  any  rate  intensified  in  expressive 
force. 

M.  van  Beek28  makes  an  interesting 
survey  of  Puritan  influence  on  the 
English  vocabulary  during  the  period 
between  1560  and  1640.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
define  the  term  Puritan  are  noted,  and 
biographical  details  given  of  the 
authors  whose  works  are  investigated. 
Some  of  the  more  important  words 
first  found  in  Puritan  writings  are 
then  dealt  with  under  various  head¬ 
ings:  the  use  of  names  preferred  and 

28  An  Enquiry  into  Puritan  Vocabulary,  by 
M.  van  Beek.  Groningen:  Wolters-Noord- 
hoff.  pp.  132.  17,  60  Florins. 


repudiated  by  them,  words  showing 
their  attitude  towards  Catholicism 
and  the  Church  of  England,  their 
repudiation  of  tyranny,  preoccupation 
with  sin,  self-examination,  &c.  A 
complete  word  list,  with  illustrative 
quotations,  shows  that  many  of  the 
words  and  senses  antedate  the  earliest 
quotations  in  O.E.D.  Hilda  M.  Hulme 
points  out  some  examples  of  ‘Milton’s 
Use  of  Colloquial  Language  in 
“Paradise  Lost”  (with  a  new  interpre¬ 
tation  of  “drugd  as  oft”  (x,  568))’ 
{MLR).  Drugd  is  taken  as  a  past 
participle  with  the  sense  ‘having  their 
mouths  filled  with  dust’,  though  the 
noun  is  recorded  once  only,  in  a  non¬ 
literary  type  of  language  of  the  early 
seventeenth  century,  with  the  prob¬ 
ably  obsolescent  sense  ‘dust,  dirt’. 
Thomas  Whythorne29  wrote  his  auto¬ 
biography  in  what  is  essentially  the 
orthography  invented  by  Hart,  and 
since  it  extends  to  some  90,000  words, 
it  might  be  hoped  that  it  would  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  for  the  pronunciation 
of  the  period.  But  there  are  difficulties ; 
Whythorne’s  use  of  Hart  is  amateur¬ 
ish,  and  his  linguistic  knowledge 
slight.  Moreover,  although  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  London,  traces  of 
his  Somerset  dialect  may  well  have 
remained  with  him,  and  our  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  dialects  of  the 
period  makes  any  traces  of  it  difficult 
to  identify.  This  detailed  investigation 
of  the  language  of  the  autobiography 
makes  the  best  of  the  available  evi¬ 
dence,  but  since  Whythorne  accepts 
only  some  of  Hart’s  innovations,  his 
orthography  is  neither  systematic  nor 
consistent,  and  consequently,  despite 
this  attempt  to  give  a  reasonably 
accurate  picture  of  his  speech,  any 
evidence  provided  by  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  can  be  little  more  than  con- 

29  Thomas  Whythorne' s  Speech,  by  R.  E. 
Palmer.  Anglistica,  Vol.  XVI.  Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde  &  Bagger,  pp.  309.  108  Danish 
Kr. 
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firmatory.  H.  J.  Jensen30  lists  the 
critical  terms  used  by  Dryden  in  his 
discussions  of  art,  literature,  or  music. 
A  general  definition  of  each  word  is 
given,  with  comments  on  its  origin, 
history,  and  general  usage,  and  with 
quotations  from  and  references  to 
other  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  critics,  as  well  as  to  Dryden’s 
works.  An  introduction  sketches  the 
development  of  critical  thought, 
points  out  the  sources  of  Dryden’s 
terms,  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
they  often  had  a  different  meaning 
from  that  now  current.  Students  of 
the  literature  of  the  period  will  find 
the  book  useful,  since  it  clarifies  and 
illuminates  Dryden’s  work,  and  could 
in  fact  well  have  been  longer.  An 
interesting  survey  of  ‘Jane  Austen’s 
English’  (NM)  by  K.  C.  Phillipps 
notes  her  keen  eye  for  the  illogical  or 
improper  expression,  her  awareness 
of  the  different  levels  of  English,  and 
her  dislike  of  cliches.  Some  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  vocabulary  are  pointed  out, 
along  with  her  individual  use  of 
phrasal  verbs,  and  of  language  to 
distinguish  different  levels  of  literacy 
in  her  characters.  Jane  Austen’s  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  passive  voice,  subtle 
blend  of  direct  and  indirect  speech, 
use  of  should  and  would  and  of  ex¬ 
panded  tenses,  and  idiosyncratic  use 
of  the  prepositions  by  and  in  are  also 
dealt  with,  as  well  as  other  distinctive 
aspects  of  her  language. 

2.  ENGLISH  :  GENERAL 
(a)  Dictionaries  and  Lexicology 

The  American  Heritage  Dictionary 31 
is  a  testimony  to  the  excellent  stan¬ 
dard  of  contemporary  American 

30  A  Glossary  of  John  Dryden' s  Critical 
Terms,  by  H.  J.  Jensen.  U.  of  Minnesota.  P. 
pp.  135.  $5. 

31  The  American  Heritage  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  ed.  W.  Morris.  New  York : 
American  Heritage  Pub.  Co.  pp.  xlix  -(  1 550. 
$7.95. 


lexicography.  Its  1 50,000  entries  con¬ 
tain  many  of  the  new  words  from 
science,  technology,  and  slang,  while 
the  definitions,  though  concise,  are 
clear  and  adequate.  Etymologies  are 
given,  and  good  use  is  made  of  illus¬ 
trations.  An  orthographic  history  is 
given  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
numerous  quotations  are  included, 
notes  on  synonyms  make  clear  the 
differences  between  words  of  closely 
similar  meaning,  and,  as  is  usual  in 
such  dictionaries,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  encyclopaedic  in¬ 
formation.  Short  introductory  articles 
on  the  history  of  the  language,  usage, 
dialects,  the  use  of  computers  in  lexi¬ 
cography,  &c.,  by  specialists  in  the 
various  subjects,  are  necessarily  too 
brief  to  give  more  than  an  indication 
of  the  different  aspects.  A  useful 
guide  to  synonyms32  has  been  compiled 
by  S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  the  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  Dictionary  staff.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  short  essays,  each  with  a 
head  word,  identified  by  part  of 
speech  when  necessary,  in  large  bold¬ 
face  type  in  the  margin  at  the  point 
where  the  essay  begins,  with  other 
words  discussed  in  the  article  in  the 
margin  below  the  head  word.  Cross- 
references  are  used  to  indicate 
relationships  of  various  kinds,  some¬ 
times  close  enough  to  approximate  to 
synonymy,  at  others  one  of  nuance  or 
similarity  of  context,  while  antonyms 
are  also  listed  at  the  end  of  those 
essays  to  which  they  apply.  The  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  meaning  are  carefully 
distinguished  with  an  indication, 
when  appropriate,  of  the  level  of 
language  in  which  the  word  is  nor¬ 
mally  used,  while  a  comprehensive 
index  makes  the  book  easy  to  use.  K. 
R.  Jankowsky’s  ‘On  Scope  and 
Methods  of  Lexicology’  ( Orbis )  argues 
that  since  grammatical,  conceptual, 

32  Modern  Guide  to  Synonyms,  ed.  S.  I. 
Hayakawa.  Darmstadt:  Schwarz,  pp.  x  + 
726.  DM.  45. 
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and  situational  concepts  are  depend¬ 
ent  on  each  other,  showing  how  the 
word  unit  is  tied  into  the  various 
structures,  they  provide  the  frame¬ 
work  and  constitute  the  scope  within 
which  a  comprehensive  lexicological 
investigation  has  to  operate.  The 
specific  methods  to  be  employed  have 
to  be  derived  from,  and  defined 
according  to,  the  observed  inter¬ 
action  of  the  three  contexts.  W.  H. 
Veith,  ‘Context  and  Lexicology.  An 
Evaluation’  (Or bis),  finds  Jankowsky 
unsatisfactory,  and  sees  three  main 
tasks  for  lexicology:  to  give  a  static 
model  with  the  isolation  and  inventory 
of  the  lexical  units,  and  a  functional 
one  of  the  lexical  units  on  the  differ¬ 
ent  grammatical  construction  levels. 
In  ‘Lexicography :  Statics  and  Dynam¬ 
ics’  ( CJL )  P.  Drysdale  points  out 
that  dictionaries  have  the  problem  of 
presenting  dynamic  meanings  in  a 
static  form,  and  indicates  some  of  the 
choices  that  have  to  be  made  and  the 
problems  to  be  solved  for  any  given 
dictionary.  The  grouping  of  the 
definitions  should  reflect  the  under¬ 
lying  meaning  field  that  a  word  has  to 
speakers  of  its  language,  so  that  the 
entry  becomes  an  indicator  of  poten¬ 
tial  meaning.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
so  to  arrange  the  meanings  of  a  word 
that  the  sense  groupings  and  the 
relationships  between  them  are  clearly 
exposed.  H.  H.  Meier,  ‘Lexicography 
as  Applied  Linguistics’  ( ES ),  notes 
various  shortcomings  in  traditional 
lexicography  as  evidenced  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Older  Scottish 
Tongue.  These  include  the  use  of 
alphabetic  order,  the  semasiological 
principles  to  be  applied,  the  danger 
that  historico-etymological  spectacles 
may  colour  the  essential  picture  for  a 
given  date  and  state  of  the  language, 
and  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
definitions.  N.  E.  Osselton,  in  ‘The 
Sources  of  the  First  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary’  (MLR),  examines  H. 
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Hexham’s  Copious  English  and Nether- 
duytch  Dictionarie  of  1647-8.  The 
first  part  was  based  on  Holyoke’s 
revision  of  John  Rider’s  English- 
Latin  dictionary,  the  second  on  the 
Dutch-French  dictionary  of  Mellema, 
in  both  cases  with  comparatively  little 
added  by  Hexham. 

(b)  Collections  of  Essays 

J.  B.  Hogins  and  R.  E.  Yarber33 
reprint  forty-seven  essays  and  pass¬ 
ages  from  books  arranged  under  ten 
headings  ranging  from  ‘What  is 
Language’,  through  ‘Varieties  of 
English’,  ‘The  Structure  of  English’, 
&c.,  to  ‘The  Question  of  Usage’.  The 
passages  vary  in  length,  and  the 
attempt  to  provide  interesting  articles 
has  resulted  in  very  much  of  a  mixed 
bag,  with  the  popular  and  ephemeral 
side  by  side  with  an  occasional  severely 
technical  article.  On  the  whole  the 
editors  have  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  items  usually  to  be  found  in  such 
collections,  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
including  much  that  was  not  worth 
reprinting.  D.  A.  Reibel  and  S.  A. 
Schane34  provide  a  collection  of 
articles,  divided  into  six  sections,  on 
the  transformational  syntax  of 
English.  The  first  presupposes  no 
specialized  linguistic  knowledge  and 
inevitably  leans  heavily  on  Chomsky. 
The  next  three  treat  specific  aspects  of 
English  structure:  conjunction,  pro- 
nominalization,  and  relativization, 
while  the  following  one  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  comparative  con¬ 
structions,  complex  sentences,  &c., 
which  have  received  less  attention 
from  scholars.  The  final  section  con¬ 
siders  applications  of  transformational 
grammar  to  historical  change,  child 

33  Language.  An  Introductory  Reader,  by 
J.  B.  Hogins  and  R.  E.  Yarber.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row.  pp.  ix+429.  $4.95. 

34  Modern  Studies  in  English.  Readings  in 
Transformational  Grammar,  ed.  D.  A.  Reibel 
and  S.  A.  Schane.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. : 
Prentice-Hall.  pp.  xii+481.  £5. 
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language,  and  language  teaching. 
Brief  introductions  appear  to  the 
different  sections,  and  the  book  as  a 
whole  gives  a  reasonable  introduction 
to  the  subject,  though  as  usual  with  no 
indication  of  the  criticisms  to  which 
some  of  the  articles  have  been  sub¬ 
jected. 

(c)  Histories  of  English 

In  the  first  place,  R.  P.  Stockwell’s 
‘Mirrors  in  the  History  of  English 
Pronunciation’  ( Willard  Studies )  is  an 
evaluation  of  the  various  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  past  pronunciation  of 
English.  He  finds  two  distinct  tradi¬ 
tions,  labelled  ‘concrete’  and  ‘abstract’, 
and  lists  some  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  axioms.  He  then  takes  the 
assumption  that  earlier  English  had  a 
pervasive  contrast  between  long  and 
short  vowels  throughout  the  vowel 
system,  and  considers  the  value  of 
this  as  measured  against  the  concrete 
and  abstract  sets  of  axioms.  The 
hypothesis  appears  to  be  more  per¬ 
suasive  under  the  concrete  axioms, 
but  under  either  set  is  hardly  the  secure 
basis  for  further  reconstruction  of 
English  phonological  change  that  it 
has  been  taken  to  be.  A.  E.  Farnham35 
edits  a  series  of  passages,  intended  to 
be  used  with  a  history  of  the  English 
language,  which  illustrate  a  wide 
variety  of  historical  features  from 
orthography  to  style  in  the  different 
periods.  The  Old  English  selections 
range  from  the  early  Runic  Poem  to 
The  Battle  of  Maldon,  from  Alfredian 
prose  to  The  Peterborough  Chronicle ; 
the  Middle  English  ones  from  the 
West  Midland  prose  of  Sawles  Warde 
to  the  elaborate  versification  of  Pearl, 
from  Chaucer’s  early  court  poetry  to 
his  version  of  Boethius  and  Malory’s 
Morte  Darthur.  The  various  prose 
styles  of  the  modern  period  are  repre- 

35  A  Sourcebook  in  the  History  of  English, 
ed.  A.  E.  Farnham.  New  York:  Holt, 
Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xiv  +  153.  $2.95. 


sen  ted  by  passages  from  Sidney, 
Swift,  Jane  Austen,  and  E.  M. 
Forster.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
inclusion  of  translations,  made  at 
different  periods,  of  the  same  passage 
from  Boethius.  Each  selection  is 
supplied  with  a  brief  introduction, 
and  there  are  translations  of  the  Old 
and  Middle  English  passages.  The 
Triumph  of  English 36  is  an  interesting 
and  original  book  which  succeeds  in 
being  much  more  than  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  the  vernacular  literature 
of  the  period.  The  Middle  English 
passages  are  accompanied  by  compact 
and  elegant  translations,  preceded  by 
an  introduction  which  places  them  in 
their  literary  and  historical  contexts, 
and  followed  by  comments  which,  if 
not  always  strictly  relevant,  are 
invariably  interesting.  The  selections, 
all  from  the  second  half  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  subject :  wars,  domestic  affairs, 
religion,  &c.,  with  a  final  chapter  ‘On 
Being  Alive  in  the  Fourteenth  Cent¬ 
ury’.  Many  aspects  of  the  life  of  the 
period  are  covered,  and  though  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  go  very  deeply 
into  all  of  them,  the  treatment  is 
invariably  informative  and  stimulat¬ 
ing.  More  particularly  the  introduc¬ 
tory  chapter,  on  the  development  of 
the  English  language  during  the 
period,  excellent  as  it  is,  could  well 
have  been  longer.  The  general  reader 
will  certainly  find  this  well-written 
book  particularly  interesting,  and 
even  the  specialist  will  learn  much 
from  it  (see  also  p.  85).  A.  C. 
Partridge37  relates  the  development  of 
English  between  1485  and  1785  to  the 
literature  by  analysing  the  effect  of 
syntax  upon  style.  The  first  three 
chapters  deal  with  such  general 
matters  as  social  strata,  colloquial  and 

36  The  Triumph  of  English,  by  A.  B.  Cottle. 
Blandford  Press,  pp.  318.  75 s.  Paperback  21s. 

37  Tudor  to  Augustan  English,  by  A.  C. 
Partridge.  Deutsch.  pp.  242.  36s. 
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literary  English,  &c.,  while  the  next 
four  endeavour  to  relate  changes  in 
syntax  to  changes  in  style.  Then  comes 
a  description  of  the  different  con¬ 
ceptions  of  grammar,  and  a  conclusion 
containing  analyses  of  various  prose 
passages  from  More  to  Bunyan. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  book,  but  the  numerous 
quotations,  both  from  literary  texts 
and  from  the  works  of  modern  schol¬ 
ars,  do  not  make  for  ease  of  reading, 
some  of  the  general  statements  are 
doubtful,  and  others  need  qualifica¬ 
tion.  W.  F.  Bolton  and  D.  Crystal38 
present  a  series  of  essays  and  extracts 
from  books,  ranging  from  Dickens  to 
Anthony  Burgess,  illustrating  both  the 
internal  and  the  external  history  of 
prose  since  1858.  Distinctive  features 
of  the  original  writings  are  preserved, 
with  footnotes  explaining  particular 
difficulties,  while  a  brief  introduction 
places  the  writers  in  their  general 
settings.  The  authors  represented 
include  Dickens,  Whitman,  and  Or¬ 
well,  while  Sweet,  Sapir,  Bloomfield, 
and  Fries  are  among  the  linguists. 
The  selection  is  reasonable  enough, 
but  it  is  not  always  clear  why  some 
passages  rather  than  others  from  the 
same  author  have  been  chosen,  and 
the  introductions  to  the  individual 
extracts  could  with  advantage  have 
been  expanded.  S.  Potter39  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  language.  He  deals 
with  the  problem  of  correctness,  the 
new  pronunciations  making  their  way 
into  the  language,  proposals  for 
spelling  reform,  including  his  own  for 
a  modified  progressive  one,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  words,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  an  international  scientific 
vocabulary.  Other  chapters  are  con- 

38  The  English  Language.  Volume  2: 
Essays  by  Linguists  and  Men  of  Letters  1858 - 
1964,  ed.  W.  F.  Bolton  and  D.  Crystal. 
C.U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  325.  655'. 

39  Changing  English,  by  S.  Potter.  Deutsch. 
pp.  192.  30s. 
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cerned  with  changes  in  the  uses  of 
nouns  and  nominal  groups,  the 
evolution  of  an  elaborate  verbal 
system,  syntactic  modifications,  and 
functional  shifts.  The  book  is  always 
readable,  but  its  origin  in  a  series  of 
popular  wireless  talks  is  perhaps 
sometimes  too  obvious. 

3.  PRESENT-DAY  ENGLISH 

(aj  General 

According  to  R.  Quirk,  ‘On  Con¬ 
ceptions  of  Good  Grammar’  ( EDH ), 
an  authoritative  grammatical  guide 
should  contain  the  construction  of 
theories  to  account  for  language  rules, 
the  best  way  to  describe  them,  and 
the  best  way  to  regard  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of 
human  behaviour.  This  guide  could 
then  be  used  to  remedy  the  fact  that 
native  speakers  usually  have  only  an 
intuitive  approach  to  their  language. 
G.  L.  Brook  makes  an  interesting 
survey  of  some  ‘Varieties  of  English’ 

( BJRL ),  drawing  attention  to  various 
approaches  to  the  subject  which  have 
not  yet  been  adequately  explored. 
Dialectal  varieties  are  on  the  whole 
ignored,  but  there  is  much  of  interest 
about  the  different  registers,  the 
differences  between  spoken  and  writ¬ 
ten  English,  and  the  distinctive 
features  of  some  idiolects.  The  im¬ 
portance  to  the  teacher  of  the  study 
of  varieties  of  English  is  emphasized, 
as  also  the  fact  that  one  variety  should 
not  be  judged  by  standards  relevant 
to  another. 

(b)  Grammars 

Of  the  books  on  the  teaching  of 
English,40  that  by  D.  Thompson 

40  Directions  in  the  Teaching  of  English,  by 
D.  Thompson.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  199.  155. 

The  New  English  Grammar:  A  Descriptive 
Introduction,  by  N.  R.  Cattell.  M.I.T.  Press, 
pp.  xx +  162.  84-5. 

English  for  Business  Studies,  by  L.  Gart- 
side.  Macdonald  &  Evans,  pp.  viii+312.  155. 
The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  by  P. 
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contains  a  series  of  articles  which 
review  the  changes  in  the  subject 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  survey 
the  present  position,  and  indicate 
some  promising  developments.  N.  R. 
Cattell’s  book  was  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  Australia  in  1966.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  students  and 
teachers  with  a  description  of  English 
grammar  that  takes  advantage  of 
knowledge  derived  from  modern 
linguistics,  and  yet  is  comprehensible 
to  readers  with  no  specialized  lin¬ 
guistic  training.  English  for  Business 
Studies  is  intended  primarily  for  those 
engaged  in  commercial  or  secretarial 
work.  The  first  twelve  chapters  offer 
a  comprehensive  treatment  of  the 
essential  background  of  general  and 
business  writing,  and  then  follow 
sections  on  the  essay,  reported  speech, 
comprehension,  precis  writing,  &c. 
P.  F.  Oliva  writes  specifically  for 
teachers  of  Latin  or  modern  langu¬ 
ages,  but  the  book  should  also  prove 
useful  to  those  concerned  with  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  chapters  on  the  psychology  of 
language  learning  and  on  the  meaning 
of  linguistics.  Other  aspects  of  the 
subject  include  the  teaching  of  pro¬ 
nunciation,  stress  and  intonation, 
grammar,  reading  and  writing.  The 
methodology  is  dealt  with  in  general 
terms,  but  detailed  recommendations 
on  planning  lessons  and  units  are  also 
given,  while  appendixes  deal  with 
instructional  aids,  opportunities  to 
teach  abroad,  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  journals.  In  addition,  C. 
Gutknecht  and  P.  Kerner  present  a 
structural  model  of  English  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  students  of 
English  as  a  foreign  language. 


F.  Oliva.  Englewood  Cliff's,  N.  J. :  Prentice- 
Hall.  pp.  viii+352.  80s. 

Systematisierte  StrukturmodeUe  des 
Englischen,  by  C.  Gutknecht  and  P.  Kerner. 
Hamburg:  Buske.  pp.  74.  DM.  7.80. 


(c)  Stylistics 

D.  Crystal  and  D.  Davy41  attempt 
to  identify  the  range  of  linguistic 
characteristics  that  are  intuitively  felt 
to  be  stylistically  significant.  This 
demands  a  method  of  analysis  which 
will  allow  these  features  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate 
comparison  of  any  use  of  language 
with  any  other,  and  these  features 
must  then  be  classified  into  categories 
based  on  their  extra-linguistic  pur¬ 
pose.  The  first  part  therefore  provides 
an  introduction  to  the  theory  of 
language  variation  with  a  descriptive 
framework  showing  how  the  features 
characteristic  of  any  variety  of 
English  may  be  identified  and  related 
to  the  situation  in  which  that  variety 
occurs.  In  the  second  part  detailed 
analyses  are  given  of  different  types  of 
English,  conversation,  broadcast 
commentary,  journalism,  &c.,  while  a 
final  chapter  includes  suggestions  for 
further  analyses.  There  is  much  of 
value  here,  though  various  points  are 
likely  to  come  in  for  criticism,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  make 
the  terminology  as  difficult  as  poss¬ 
ible.  G.  N.  Leech42  begins  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  is  special  about  the 
language  of  poetry,  and  then  turns  to 
the  subject  of  poetic  licence,  to  the 
problem  of  special  modes  of  meaning, 
of  various  kinds  of  ambiguity,  and  to 
the  development  of  a  theory  of 
linguistic  foregrounding  of  patterns 
in  verse.  A  descriptive  rhetoric  should 
be  developed  that  would  try  to 
investigate  the  nature  and  function  of 
language  in  poetry,  but  without 
stating  what  kind  of  language  a  poet 
ought  to  use,  and  numerous  passages 
are  cited  to  exemplify  a  general 
classification  of  linguistic  and  stylistic 

41  Investigating  English  Style ,  by  D. 
Crystal  and  D.  Davy.  Longmans,  pp.  xiii  + 
264.  35*. 

42  A  Linguistic  Guide  to  English  Poetry,  by 
G.  N.  Leech.  Longmans,  pp.  xvi+240.  30*. 
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structures.  The  author  sometimes 
makes  heavy  weather  of  comparative¬ 
ly  simple  matters,  and  to  what  kind  of 
reader  the  book  is  addressed  is  not  at 
all  clear,  though  most  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study  of  literature  could 
make  advantageous  use  of  it  (see  also 
p.  23).  J.  Dierickx  deals  with  ‘Atti¬ 
tudes  in  Translation :  Some  Linguistic 
Features  of  the  Jerusalem  Bible ’  ( ES ), 
as  compared  with  the  New  English 
Bible.  In  the  former  he  finds  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  the  progressive 
form,  of  the  going  to  future,  and  a 
large  measure  of  arbitrariness  in  the 
use  of  shall  and  will.  The  translators 
of  the  former  have  been  less  radical 
in  their  elimination  of  archaic  words 
and  phrases,  while  they  also  have  a 
preference  for  learned  words,  often 
of  Greek  or  Latin  origin.  The  New 
English  Bible  has  a  terseness  that  is 
lacking  in  the  Jerusalem  Bible,  and 
evinces  a  better  understanding  of  the 
dynamic  role  of  the  English  verb. 
Because  they  wish  to  appeal  to  the 
serious  and  informed  reader,  the 
Jerusalem  Bible  translators  have  had 
to  dissociate  themselves,  at  least  in 
part,  from  the  popular  tradition  of 
Bible  translating  in  English,  and  this 
has  its  effect  on  the  linguistic  form  of 
their  text,  where  the  radical  modernity 
of  grammar  and  syntax  does  not 
quite  compensate  for  more  conserv¬ 
ative  features  of  vocabulary  and 
style. 

(d)  Phonology 

N.  Chomsky  and  M.  Halle43  pre¬ 
sent  a  theory  of  the  sound  structure  of 
English  within  the  framework  of 
generative  grammar.  The  background 
assumptions  are  first  described  and 
the  conclusions  with  respect  to 
phonological  theory  and  the  phon¬ 
ology  of  English  are  outlined.  Part  II 

43  The  Sound  Pattern  of  English,  by  N. 
Chomsky  and  M.  Halle.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Row.  pp.  xiv+470.  $13.95. 


elaborates  some  of  the  topics  treated 
earlier,  dealing  in  detail  with  the 
transformational  cycle  in  English 
phonology,  and  with  word-level  phon¬ 
ology,  and  developing  certain  rules. 
The  development  of  the  modern 
English  vowel  system  is  traced,  and  it 
is  shown  that  some  of  the  rules  opera¬ 
tive  today  entered  the  language 
during  the  last  four  centuries.  In  the 
final  part  a  comprehensive  theory  of 
general  phonetics  is  outlined,  the 
different  descriptive  devices  utilized 
in  the  book  are  discussed  and  illus¬ 
trated,  and  new  directions  suggested 
for  the  theory  of  sound  structure,  with 
an  indication  of  the  consequences  for 
the  description  of  English  and  other 
languages.  J.  S.  Perkell44  gives  a  clear 
description  of  articulatory  motions, 
derived  from  tracings  of  a  lateral 
cineradiograph,  with  carefully  organ¬ 
ized  and  detailed  quantitative  data. 
These  are  interpreted  in  relation  to 
known  physical  attributes  and  physi¬ 
ology  and  relevant  linguistic  features, 
the  findings  being  incorporated  into  a 
model  which  presents  an  approach 
towards  understanding  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  speech- 
producing  mechanism.  Some  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  data  is  given 
in  terms  of  underlying  linguistic 
categories,  so  that  the  book  makes  a 
considerable  contribution  towards  a 
better  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
human  speech.  H.  Cromwell  and  C. 
R.  Van  Dusen45  provide  a  practical 
approach  to  the  sounds  of  American 
English,  and  both  native  and  non¬ 
native  speakers  will  find  the  book 
useful.  It  begins  with  a  glossary  of 
technical  and  phonetic  terms,  and 
then  gives  brief  accounts  of  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  and  the  various 

44  Physiology  of  Speech  Production,  by  J.  S. 
Perkell.  M.I.T.  Press,  pp.  xiv-fl04.  685. 

45  Oral  Approach  to  Phonetics,  by  H. 
Cromwell  and  C.  R.  Van  Dusen.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  C.  E.  Merrill,  pp.  viii+260.  $4.75. 
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classes  of  sounds,  with  a  good  des¬ 
cription  of  the  use  of  recording  equip¬ 
ment.  The  speech  sounds  are  then 
taken  in  turn,  and  under  each  appears 
a  description  of  it,  an  explanation  of 
how  it  is  pronounced,  and  a  list  of  its 
different  spellings.  K.  N.  Stevens,  A. 

M.  Libermann,  and  M.  Studdert- 
Kennedy,  in  ‘Crosslanguage  Study  of 
Vowel  Perception’  ( L&S ),  examine  the 
discrimination  and  identification  of 
synthetic  rounded  and  unrounded 
vowels  by  speakers  of  English  and 
Swedish.  The  unrounded  ones  are 
shown  to  be  phonemic  in  both 
languages,  whereas  the  rounded  ones 
are  phonemic  only  in  Swedish.  I. 
Moen  investigates  the  problem  of 
‘Phonemic  and  Allophonic  Duration 
in  English  and  Norwegian’  ( ES );  it 
appears  that  allophonic  variations  in 
duration  are  conditioned  by  similar 
factors  in  both  languages,  but  that  the 
variations  are  more  noticeable  in 
English.  A  perceptory  experiment  of 
‘English  Stops  after  Initial  /s/’  (ES)  by 

N.  Davidsen-Nielsen  shows  that 
these  sounds  are  significantly  closer 
to  /b  d  g /  than  to  /p  t  k/,  while 
acoustically  the  stops  after  /s/  are 
unaspirated  and  unvoiced,  though  in 
fact  voicing  is  not  a  consistent  feature 
of  English  /b  d  g/.  Physiologically 
[b  d  g]  when  voiced  have  lower  intra¬ 
oral  pressure  than  [p  t  k]  and  [(s)p 
(s)t  (s)k], 

(e)  Morphology  and  Syntax 

The  third  volume  of  F.  Th.  Visser’s 
monumental  history  of  English  syn¬ 
tax46  deals  with  syntactical  units  with 
two  verbs.  The  first  two  chapters 
consider  cases  in  which  the  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  first  verb  to  the  second  is 
slight  or  non-existent,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the 

46  Art  Historical  Syntax  of  the  English 
Language,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  I,  by  F.  Th.  Visser. 
Leiden:  Brill,  pp.  xxx  +  1309-1858.  98 

Guilders. 
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auxiliaries.  Each  section  has  a  brief 
descriptive  introduction,  then  come 
type  sentences,  and  a  wide  range  of 
illustrative  examples  from  Old, 
Middle,  and  Modern  English.  A  biblio¬ 
graphy  supplements  those  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  volumes,  and  as  usual  there  is 
here  a  mass  of  material,  well  arranged 
and  classified,  which  will  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  future  workers  on 
the  subject.  R.  Arbini  considers 
‘Tag-questions  and  Tag-imperatives 
in  English’  (JL),  and  decides  that 
since  neither  you  nor  will  occurs  in 
the  deep  structures  of  all  imperatives, 
but  is  introduced  by  local  transform¬ 
ations,  then  only  those  imperatives, 
in  which  Imp.  is  rewritten  as  will  can 
be  sources  for  tag-imperative  trans¬ 
formations.  Moreover,  it  would  appear 
that  the  tag-transformation  is  a 
permutation  rather  than  an  addition 
transformation  since  no  imperatives 
are  formed  by  deleting  you  or  will. 
‘An  Interpretive  Theory  of  Negation’ 

( FLang )  by  R.  S.  Jackendoff  extends 
the  proposed  system  of  rules  for 
sentence  negation  in  English  so  as  to 
handle  verb  phrase  negation  and 
multiple  negation  within  a  single 
sentence.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
abandon  the  assumption  that  trans¬ 
formations  do  not  change  meaning, 
and  two  rules  of  semantic  interpreta¬ 
tion  are  proposed,  both  referring  to 
derived  structure.  R.  N.  Campbell 
and  R.  J.  Wales  believe  that  the 
course  of  current  syntactic  work 
makes  formal  semantic  analysis  of 
‘Comparative  Structures  in  English’ 
(JL)  awkward,  if  not  impossible.  They 
therefore  examine  other  possible 
solutions,  the  main  purpose  being  to 
re-open  discussion  of  such  structures 
with  a  view  to  revising  the  older  type 
of  analysis  which  assigned  superficial 
status  to  the  linguistic  expression  of 
what  is  a  fundamental  linguistic, 
logical,  and  intellectual  operation.  A. 
Brisau,  ‘Complex  Sentence  Structures 
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in  Headlines’  {ES),  investigates  the 
degree  to  which  complexity,  measured 
in  terms  of  clauses,  is  present  in  head¬ 
lines,  and  the  methods  used  to  ensure 
that  the  meaning  of  headlines  with 
more  than  one  clause  is  readily 
grasped  by  the  reader.  The  possibili¬ 
ties  for  such  structures  appear  to  be 
limited,  in  that  there  are  no  recursive 
structures,  and  elements  are  never 
discontinuous.  Frequent  use  is  made 
of  punctuation  marks  to  separate  two 
clauses,  thus  making  their  relation 
clear  at  first  sight,  but  with  enough 
uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  to  induce  the  reader  to  turn 
to  the  article  itself.  More  complex 
structures  than  two  very  simple 
clauses  linked  together  are  rare,  and 
so  also  is  dependence. 

According  to  C.  Sloat,  the  syn¬ 
tactically  definable  category  of  ‘Prop¬ 
er  Nouns  in  English’  ( Language )  is  a 
sub-class  of  the  orthographically 
definable  class,  and  also  of  the  count¬ 
able  nouns.  Like  the  latter  they  permit 
the  selection  of  essentially  the  same 
set  of  determiners,  and  are  freely 
pluralizable.  Allowing  free  selection 
of  determiners  and  number  with 
proper  nouns  simplifies  the  statement 
of  selectional  restrictions  with  regard 
to  determiners,  numbers,  and  nouns, 
as  also  that  of  the  selectional  restric¬ 
tions  that  hold  between  a  noun  phrase 
and  its  appositive  noun  phrase.  K.  L. 
Pike  and  I.  Lowe,  in  ‘Pronominal 
Reference  in  English  Conversation 
and  Discourse — A  Group  Theoretical 
Treatment’  {Folia  Linguistica),  deal 
with  a  limited  socio-linguistic  situa¬ 
tion,  that  of  conversations  between 
three  individuals.  Within  certain  con¬ 
straints,  the  application  of  finite 
permutation  groups  enables  a  formu¬ 
lation  to  be  arrived  at  which  is  socio¬ 
logically  relevant,  and  capable  of 
generating  and  specifying  all  cases  of 
pronominal  reference.  J.  van  Roey’s 
‘The  Order  of  Post-Nominal  Modi¬ 


fiers  in  Present-Day  English’  {ES) 
attempts  to  give  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  such  modifiers,  and  to  show 
the  principles  that  underlie  their 
relative  order.  Two  basic  order-classes 
are  proposed :  that  containing  modify¬ 
ing  words  or  phrases  that  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  head-noun  by  a 
terminal,  a  free  modifier,  an  element 
not  belonging  to  the  nominal  phrase, 
or  by  a  nominal  modifier  that  can  be 
separated  from  its  head-noun  in 
various  special  ways;  and  that  com¬ 
prising  all  post-modifiers  that  are 
separated  from  the  head-noun,  fol¬ 
lowing  not  only  a  primary  modifier, 
but  also  a  terminal,  a  free  modifier,  a 
constituent  not  belonging  to  the 
nominal  phrase,  or  another  second¬ 
ary  modifier.  The  various  types  of  the 
second  class  are  then  listed,  and  some 
of  the  factors  identified  that  deter¬ 
mine  the  order  after  the  same  head- 
noun  of  two  or  more  Class  II 
modifiers.  S.  Greenbaum47  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  constituents  of  a 
clause  that  are  neither  subject,  verb, 
nor  complement,  and  in  particular 
with  those  of  the  adjunct  realized  by 
adverbs.  Two  classes  are  distinguished, 
conjuncts  and  disjuncts,  and  both 
types  analysed  with  respect  to  their 
syntactic  features.  Various  syntactic 
and  semantic  sub-classes  are  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  for  many  of  the 
disjuncts  it  is  shown  that  formalized 
paraphrases  are  possible,  and  these, 
termed  ‘correspondences’,  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  transforma¬ 
tional-generative  grammar.  The  first 
part  of  N.  Peltola’s  ‘Contribution  to 
the  Study  of  Intensives,  I,  II’  ( NM ) 
discusses  the  origin  and  rise  of 
the  intensive  adverbial  adjectives, 
distinguishing  two  parallel  con¬ 
structions,  of  which  one  may  have  a 
qualifying,  illustrative,  intensifying 
function,  while  the  second  consists  of 

47  Studies  in  English  Adverbial  Usage,  by  S. 
Greenbaum.  Longmans,  pp.  xvi+262.  40j. 
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asyndetic  phrases  such  as  awful  good. 
The  second  part  deals  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  type  boiling  hot,  a 
construction  that  established  itself 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  F.  Behre,  ‘Variation 
and  Change  in  the  Distribution  of 
Lot(s),  Deal,  Much,  Many,  &c.’  (ES), 
concludes  that  a  lexical-semantic 
innovation  took  place  in  English  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  when  lot  and  lots  came  to  be 
used  for  ‘a  considerable  number, 
quantity,  amount’.  The  forms  thus 
came  into  contact  with  the  already 
existing  quantifiers  deal,  much,  many, 
thus  giving  rise  to  new  distributional 
relations  which  in  their  turn  have 
been  exposed  to  changes.  The  changes 
are  then  traced  by  a  comparison  of 
the  use  of  quantifiers  in  Agatha 
Christie’s  works  with  the  use  of 
similar  forms  of  expression  in  earlier 
material.  R.  Lakoff  brings  forward 
‘Some  Reasons  Why  there  can’t  be 
any  some-any  Rule’  {Language),  since 
semantic  notions  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  treatment  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  some  and  any  in  con¬ 
ditional,  negative,  and  interrogative 
sentences.  Syntactic  conditions  alone 
will  not  account  for  the  fact  that  in 
certain  sentence  types  the  two  forms 
occur  with  different  meanings.  ‘The 
Question  of  But'1  ( Folia  Linguistica )  by 
S.  Greenbaum  analyses  data  elicited 
from  informants  in  order  to  determine 
the  acceptability  or  otherwise  of  but 
between  two  interrogative  clauses.  It 
appears  that  the  relative  acceptability 
of  such  a  construction  is  dependent 
on  whether  or  not  the  two  clauses 
have  the  same  subjects,  and  whether 
or  not  an  auxiliary  is  introduced  into 
the  second  clause.  Elizabeth  C. 
Traugott  and  J.  Waterhouse  investi¬ 
gate  ‘“Already”  and  “yet”:  A  Sup¬ 
pletive  Set  of  Aspect-markers?’  ( JL ), 
and  more  particularly  the  question  of 
whether  they  are  really  adverbs  of 


time.  Although  they  form  a  suppletive 
set,  but  with  certain  limitations  not 
shared  by  other  suppletives,  they 
cannot  usefully  be  treated  as  time 
adverbs,  but  rather  have  close  con¬ 
nexions  with  perfect  aspect. 

H.  T.  Carvell  and  J.  Svartvik48 
describe  the  application  of  computa¬ 
tional  techniques  to  the  relation  of 
verbs  and  prepositional  phrases  in 
English.  They  deal  with  the  problems, 
nature,  and  object  of  classification, 
outline  the  technical  processes,  point 
out  some  difficulties,  and  arrive  at 
five  classes,  each  with  distinctive 
features  and  members.  The  procedure 
is  said  to  yield  worth-while  results  for 
the  type  of  problem  involved,  and 
despite  some  defects  in  the  provisional 
classification,  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  nature  of  the  specific  problems, 
and  into  linguistic  structure  in  general. 
H.  Tuyn,  ‘Semantic  and  Unconscious 
Influences  in  Tense  Usage’  (57V),  argues 
that  in  the  preterite  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  an  activity  in  the 
past  leading  to  a  result  that  no  longer 
applies  to  the  moment  of  speaking, 
and  one  which  expresses  present 
result  and  as  such  is  equivalent  to  the 
perfect.  In  ‘Some  Observations  on 
Tense  and  Deixis  in  English’  (Lan¬ 
guage)  R.  Huddleston  decides  that  the 
distinction  between  ‘full  verbs’  and 
‘auxiliaries’  is  not  relevant  to  tense, 
criteria  of  compatibility  with  tem¬ 
poral  verbs  indicating  that  separate 
tense  selections  are  associated  with  the 
modal  and  aspectual  auxiliaries,  which 
are  consequently  analysed  as  main 
verbs  in  deep  structure.  Deep  tense,  a 
ternary  system,  is  contrasted  with  the 
binary  surface-tense  system.  Co-occur¬ 
rence  relations  between  tenses  and 
temporal  specifiers  are  examined, 
and  a  final  section  deals  with  the 

48  Computational  Experiments  in  Gram¬ 
matical  Classification,  by  H.  T.  Carvell  and 
J.  Svartvik.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  271. 
29  Guilders. 
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real-unreal  contrast  in  if  clauses.  F. 
Miyahara  concludes  that  ‘The  Ex- 
panded-Non-Expanded  Contrast  in 
the  English  Verb  System’  ( Gengo 
Kagaku,  Kyushu  University)  forms  an 
important  formal  category  in  the  verb 
system,  making  the  second  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  following  voice  mod¬ 
ification.  The  primary  function  of  the 
expanded  form  is  to  present  the  action 
denoted  by  a  verb  as  in  process  at  a 
given  point  of  time,  with  secondary 
functions  according  to  the  kinds  of 
process  indicated.  The  main  function 
of  the  non-expanded  form  is  to  present 
the  action  as  a  whole  without  regard 
to  its  process;  in  its  secondary  func¬ 
tions  it  may  be  employed  to  express 
repeated  actions,  eternal  truth,  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits,  ability,  or  mere  facts 
of  actual  occurrences  of  actions.  ‘On 
the  Use  of  the  Progressive  and  Non- 
Progressive  Present  with  Future  Refer¬ 
ence  in  Present-Day  English’  ( ES ) 
by  F.  G.  A.  M.  Aarts  finds  that  most 
treatments  of  the  subject  fail  to  offer 
a  complete  description.  Semantically 
the  two  tenses  have  usually  been 
regarded  as  more  or  less  synonymous, 
not  as  part  of  a  complex  multi¬ 
member  system  of  signalling  futurity. 
The  presence  of  adverbials  has  been 
noted,  but  their  usual  non-omissibility 
has  not  been  made  clear.  Future  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  present  tense  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  verbs  of  coming  and 
going,  but  on  the  contrary  is  possible 
with  the  majority  of  English  verbs 
given  the  right  context.  J.  A.  van  Ek, 
‘The  “Progressive”  Reconsidered’ 
(ES),  also  finds  descriptions  of  its  use 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  basic  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  progressive  is  defined  as 
heightened  temporary  relevance,  and 
by  such  a  definition  the  different  uses 
of  this  form  can  be  described  in  terms 
of  its  basic  meaning.  J.  Boyd  and  J.  P. 
Thorne,  in  ‘The  Semantics  of  Modal 
Verbs’  ( JL ),  analyse  the  semantic  struc¬ 
ture  of  sentences  containing  modal 


verbs.  R.  Fiehler,  ‘Regional  Influence 
on  Shall  and  Will'  ( Willard  Studies ), 
argues  that  the  rules  for  their  correct 
use  were  not  the  inventions  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  prescriptive  grammar¬ 
ians,  but  that  the  distinction  comes 
from  the  north-eastern  dialects,  which 
in  turn  derived  it  from  Scandinavian. 
In  ‘Some  Remarks  on  the  Syntax  of 
the  Ing- Form  in  Present  Day  English’ 
(PP)  L.  Duskova  classifies  the  two 
major  categories,  the  participle  and 
the  gerund,  according  to  the  functions 
they  perform,  dealing  more  particular¬ 
ly  with  rules  which  apply  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  participle  and  the  gerund  in  the 
functions  of  an  adverbial  clause,  and 
to  the  ‘fused’  participle. 

(f)  Intonation 

D.  Crystal49  develops  a  theoretical 
basis  for  the  study  of  English  inton¬ 
ation  by  an  investigation  of  some 
30,000  words  of  informal  discussion 
and  conversation  by  thirty  speakers, 
most  of  them  male  and  middle-aged. 
The  procedural  difficulties  are  describ¬ 
ed,  and  previous  work  on  the  subject 
is  reviewed.  Various  fundamental 
concepts  are  then  related  to  the 
linguistically  relevant  notions  of  voice- 
quality  and  prosodic  system,  while  a 
descriptive  framework  defines  and 
interrelates  the  prosodic  contrasts  to 
be  discerned  in  English.  The  relevance 
of  intonation  for  grammatical  analysis 
is  outlined,  and  the  final  chapter  points 
the  way  to  further  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  on  the  subject.  H.  H.  Hartvig- 
son50  presents  an  intonational,  posi¬ 
tional,  and  semantic  description  of  a 
group  of  adverbials  normally  referred 
to  as  ‘sentence  adverbials’  or  ‘modi- 

49  Prosodic  Systems  and  Intonation  in 
English,  by  D.  Crystal.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+381. 
£5. 

50  On  the  Intonation  and  Position  of  the  So- 
Called  Sentence  Modifiers  in  Present-Day 
English,  by  H.  H.  Hartvigson.  Odense 
University  Studies  in  English,  Vol.  1.  Odense 
U.P.  pp.  269.  60s. 
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fiers’.  The  first  three  chapters  deal  with 
intonation  and  position,  and  with  the 
co-ordination  of  the  two.  Then  comes 
a  treatment  of  those  adverbials  which 
have  no  other  function  than  that  of 
sentence  modifiers,  and  of  those  which 
can  be  both  sentence  and  word-group 
modifiers.  The  various  types  are 
defined  and  classified,  the  different 
members  of  the  group  being  con¬ 
sidered  in  detail  with  numerous 
quotations  from  contemporary  writ¬ 
ings.  J.  W.  Oiler  and  B.  D.  Sales,  in 
‘Conceptual  Restrictions  on  English: 
A  Psycholinguistic  Study’  {Lingua), 
report  experiments  on  the  communi¬ 
cative  function  of  language,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  placing  of 
the  stress  in  simple  noun  phrases,  to 
the  order  of  modifiers  in  the  noun 
phrase,  and  to  that  of  preposi¬ 
tional  phrase  adverbials  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  It  appears  that  there  are 
conceptual  principles  which  function 
to  relate  ‘extralinguistic’  information 
to  syntactic  structures  for  at  least 
some  sentences,  and  some  aspects  of 
the  subject  are  suggested  for  further 
research. 

(g)  Semantics 

According  to  G.  N.  Leech51  no 
satisfactory  description  of  a  ‘seman¬ 
tics  of  English’  can  be  made  before 
each  particular  problem  has  been 
integrated  in  three  ways  within  a 
general  plan  of  linguistic  analysis.  It 
must  be  related  to  a  general  semantic 
theory,  to  other  semantic  fields 
within  the  same  language,  and  to  the 
relevant  lexico-grammatical  struc¬ 
tures.  Consequently  a  theory  is 
developed  involving  two  kinds  of 
semantic  analysis:  componential  ana¬ 
lysis  in  terms  of  systematically  con¬ 
trasting  features  and  their  combina¬ 
tion;  and  structural  analysis  in  terms 

31  Towards  a  Semantic  Description  of 
English,  by  G.  N.  Leech.  Longmans,  pp. 
xiii+277.  AOs. 
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of  predications  and  the  clusters  which 
are  their  constituents.  The  theory  is 
then  applied  to  the  semantics  of  time, 
place,  and  the  modal  auxiliaries  in 
modern  English.  Under  the  first  head¬ 
ing  are  included  the  meanings  of 
verbal  tenses  and  aspect,  and  of  time 
adverbials.  The  analysis  of  ‘place’ 
relations  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
locative  meanings  of  some  preposi¬ 
tions,  while  a  chapter  on  modality 
deals  with  relations  of  meaning  be¬ 
tween  the  modal  auxiliaries.  But  such 
semantic  fields  can  be  separated  from 
one  another  only  artificially,  and  a 
correct  analysis  depends  on  their  being 
seen  in  a  total  semantic  structure  of 
the  language.  Adrienne  Lehrer,  in 
‘Semantic  Cuisine’  ( JL ),  claims  that 
syntagmatic  presuppositions  and  pro¬ 
ductive  or  partially  productive  word¬ 
building  processes  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  lexical  field,  and 
should  be  studied  along  with  the 
paradigmatic  sets.  The  approach  is 
then  applied  to  the  lexical  field  of 
cooking  terms,  the  analysis  showing 
that  items  in  the  field  are  highly 
organized,  and  that  the  semantic  and 
syntactic  analyses  tend  to  support 
each  other. 

(h)  Word  Formation  and  Etymology 
The  Vocabulary  of  Science 52  is 
designed  to  help  the  student  to  gain  as 
quickly  as  possible  some  acquaintance 
with  those  Latin  and  Greek  words 
which  occur  as  components  of  inter¬ 
nationally  current  technical  terms.  An 
outline  of  the  history  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  scientific  thought  shows  how 
and  why  scientific  workers  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
began  to  create  a  new  scientific  vocab¬ 
ulary  suitable  for  international  use. 
Then  come  sections  on  spelling  con¬ 
ventions,  and  hints  on  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar.  The  remainder  of 

52  The  Vocabulary  of  Science,  by  L.  Hog- 
ben.  Heinemann.  pp.  184.  42s. 
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the  book  consists  of  lists  of  words, 
including  basic  English-Greek  and 
English-Latin  vocabularies,  and  glos¬ 
saries  of  medical  and  biological  terms 
from  Greek  and  Latin.  The  first  of 
two  reprints,53  though  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1923,  remains  one  of  the  best 
general  books  on  English  words,  while 
the  second,  which  first  appeared  in 
1909,  is  still  useful  for  its  lists  of  words 
arranged  under  various  headings,  and 
for  its  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved.  In  addition,  D.  Wolff54 
makes  a  statistical  examination  of  the 
vocabulary  of  English  newspapers. 

A  new  edition  of  H.  Marchand’s 
standard  work  on  word-formation55 
contains  much  new  material.  The 
introduction  and  the  chapter  on  com¬ 
pounding  have  been  considerably 
enlarged  and  revised,  as  also  those  on 
zero  derivation  and  back  derivation. 
Less  extensive  changes  have  been  made 
to  the  chapters  on  prefixation  and 
suffocation,  while  those  dealing  with 
the  non-grammatical  aspects  of  the 
subject  remain  basically  the  same. 
Barbara  M.  H.  Strang’s  ‘Aspects  of 
the  History  of  the  -er  Formative  in 
English’  (TPS)  is  concerned  with  the 
deverbal  agential  -er,  two  types  of 
which  are  assumed,  semantically  and 
syntactically  distinct,  and  with  appar¬ 
ently  different  recent  histories.  The 
historical  issues  and  present-day  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  two  types  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  various  tables  and  graphs 
present  the  results  of  the  enquiry.  In 

53  English  Words  and  their  Background,  by 
G.  H.  McKnight.  Staten  Island,  N.Y.: 
Gordian  Press,  pp.  x+449.  $9.50. 

Names  of  Places  in  a  Transferred  Sense  in 
English.  A  Sematological  Study,  by  C.  Efver- 
gren.  Detroit  :  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xi  + 
123.  $8.75. 

54  Statistische  Untersuchungen  zum  Wort- 
schatz  englischer  Zeitungen,  by  D.  Wolff. 
Saarbriicken:  Englisches  Institut.  pp.  285. 

55  The  Categories  and  Types  of  Present- 
Day  English  Word-Formation,  by  H.  March- 
and.  2nd.  edition.  Munich:  C.  H.  Beck, 
pp.  xxvi+545.  Dm.  40. 


‘Political  History  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Suffix  I'll  in  English’  (NS)  H.  March- 
and  shows  that  the  suffix  is  used  with 
proper  names  of  the  countries  whose 
origins  are  connected  with  the  break¬ 
up  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  with 
the  process  of  decolonization.  Such 
words  as  Iraqui,  Israeli,  Pakistani,  & c., 
though  coined  on  the  morphological 
basis  of  Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  Urdu, 
are  analysable  also  on  an  English  basis. 

A.  S.  C.  Ross  accounts  for  variation 
between  i  and  e  forms  for  ‘Give’  (SN) 
in  the  Germanic  languages  by  the 
postulation  of  a  Primitive  Germanic 
z'-form  side  by  side  with  e.  The  same 
author  derives  ‘Whilom’  (N&Q)  from 
an  Old  English  *hwilume,  with  ad¬ 
verbial  -e  added  to  the  d.pl.  in  -um. 
Juliette  de  Caluwe-Dor,  ‘Towards  an 
Etymology  of  the  Verb  “To  Lie”’ 
(ES),  postulates  an  Old  English  *ligan, 
probably  by  analogy  with  the  2nd.  and 
3rd.  sg.pr.ind.  ligest,  ligep.  For 
‘  “Bridge”  ’  (N&Q)  A.  J.  Bliss  proposes 
derivation  from  a  presumed  Turkish 
*bir-ug  ‘one-three’,  referring  to  the 
fact  that  one  hand  is  exposed  with 
three  concealed,  while  ‘Etymological 
Miscellany’  (ZAA)  by  W.  B.  Lock- 
wood  deals  with  cod,  halibut,  herring, 
garefowl,  and  penguin.  In  ‘Probleme 
der  englischen  Idiomatik’  (German- 
isch-romanisclie  Monatsschrift)  H. 
Voitl  shows  that  the  conception  of  an 
idiom  as  a  linguistic  anomaly  dates 
from  the  eighteenth  century  and  is 
still  noticeable  in  the  popular  usage  of 
the  word.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
history  is  the  tendency  of  idioms  to 
become  stereotyped  during  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Corrections  to  O.E.D.  include  A. 
Rynell,  ‘Defoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Orders  and 
O.E.D.'  (ES),  showing  that  some  of 
the  words  given  by  O.E.D.  as  first 
recorded  by  Defoe,  were  in  fact  taken 
over  by  him  from  the  Orders  drawn  up 
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by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  City,  and  consequently  corrections 
are  necessary.  The  following  articles 
appeared  in  N&Q:  R.  Hall,  ‘Some 
Sixteenth-Century  Antedatings  of  the 
O.E.D.’;  D.  Crane,  ‘An  Earlier 
Dating  for  “Translatorship”’;  J.  S. 
Dean,  ‘Antedatings  from  Robert 
Greene’;  D.  S.  Bland,  ‘“Landscape”: 
A  Correction  for  O.E.D.’;  C.  S. 
Hunter,  ‘An  Early  Use  of  “Dei- 
formed”’;  Tuvia  Bloch,  ‘Antedatings 
from  Fielding’;  F.  V.  Bernard,  ‘“Re¬ 
laxity”:  A  Word  for  O.E.D.’. 

4.  ENGLISH  ONOMASTICS 

(a)  Place-Names 

A  valuable  study  of  the  place-names 
of  Dinas  Powys  comes  from  G.  O. 
Pierce.56  The  hundred  forms  part  of 
the  low  coastal  plateau  of  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan,  an  area  of  villages,  ham¬ 
lets,  and  farmsteads,  lying  across  the 
main  route  of  ingress  into  South 
Wales.  Early  source  material  is  slight, 
and  there  is  no  contemporary  evid¬ 
ence  for  pre-Norman  settlement  in  the 
area  by  Irish,  English,  or  Scandina¬ 
vians,  though  some  may  be  suspected. 
Nevertheless  invasions,  migrations, 
and  especially  the  influx  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  nineteenth  century 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  anglicization  of  the  names. 
The  names  are  arranged  by  parishes, 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  in  the 
forms  in  which  they  appear  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  map,  and  divided 
into  two  groups,  the  first  containing 
place  and  farm  names  and  those  of 
natural  features,  while  the  second 
contains  field  names.  The  local  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  given  when  of  interest, 
summary  reference  is  made  to  the  more 
common  English  and  Welsh  elements, 
and  useful  information  given  on  the 
historical  background,  with  past 

56  The  Place-Names  of  Dinas  Powys 
Hundred,  by  G.  O.  Pierce.  U.P.  of  Wales. 
1968.  pp.  xxxvi  +  359.  15s. 


attempts  to  interpret  the  names  also 
noted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
fanciful  explanations  continue  to  have 
currency.  ‘Beachampstead :  A  Com¬ 
plicated  Place-Name  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire’  (ES)  is  a  lost  name  in  the  parish 
of  Great  Staughton,  and  K.  I.  Sandred 
would  derive  the  first  element  from  a 
form  bycc-,  the  stem  of  an  Old 
English  *byccen  ‘small  he-goat’.  Also 
to  be  noted  is  a  valuable  contribution 
by  the  same  author,57  on  English 
names  in  -stead,  appearing  in  a  volume 
dealing  with  the  occurrence  of  this 
element  in  various  parts  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  settlement  area.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1967,  but  has  not  previously 
been  available.  R.  M.  Hanson58  deals 
with  some  2,000  Virginia  place-names, 
giving  in  each  case  the  situation,  pop¬ 
ulation,  height  above  sea  level,  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  name,  and  a  good  deal  more 
miscellaneous  information.  Those 
names,  such  as  rivers,  mountains,  &c., 
belonging  to  more  than  one  city  or 
county,  are  treated  first  under  the 
heading  ‘Larger  Areas’.  The  counties 
and  the  names  in  them  are  then  taken 
in  alphabetical  order,  while  a  final 
section  includes  independent  cities 
with  their  local  names,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  index  making  the  book  easy  to 
consult.  Much  information  is  given, 
but  there  should  have  been  a  map,  and 
there  are  occasional  errors,  especially 
when  British  names  or  institutions  are 
referred  to. 

(b)  Personal  Names 

During  the  year  a  number  of  early 
books  on  names  were  reprinted;59 

57  En  Diskussion  om  sta-namnen,  ed.  G. 
Holm.  Lund:  Sk&nska  Centraltryckeriet. 
1967.  pp.  149. 

58  Virginia  Place  Names:  Derivations, 
Historical  Uses,  by  R.  M.  Hanson.  Verona, 
Va. :  McClure,  pp.  ix+253.  $5.95. 

59  English  Surnames.  Their  Sources  and 
Significations,  by  C.  W.  Bardsley.  Newton 
Abbot:  David  &  Charles,  pp.  xxxv+612. 45s. 

A  Guide  to  the  Origin  of  British  Surnames, 
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some  were  well  worth  it,  others  were 
not.  Bardsley’s  pioneer  work  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  scientific  study  of 
surnames,  and  his  book  with  its 
numerous  references  is  still  valuable. 
Similarly,  although  C.  L.  Ewen’s  book, 
first  published  in  1938,  has  been 
superseded,  it  remains  one  of  the 
earliest  scholarly  accounts  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  with  useful  references.  There  was 
less  reason  for  re-issuing  the  two 
volumes  of  Harrison’s  dictionary  in  a 
single  volume,  since  he  rarely  gives 
evidence  for  his  etymologies,  and  too 
many  of  them  are  merely  guesses. 
Again,  that  by  W.  D.  Bowman  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  secondary 
sources,  and,  although  reasonable 
enough  at  the  time  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  (1932),  has  long  been  replaced 
by  more  scholarly  works.  The  book 
on  girls’  names  first  came  out  in  1900, 
and  it  contains  much  miscellaneous 
interesting  information,  but  the  ety¬ 
mologies  are  not  always  to  be  trusted. 

R.  A.  McKinley60  has  made  an 
interesting  survey  of  Norfolk  names 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  making 
use  of  a  Military  Survey  of  1522  and 
the  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls  for  1523,  with 
some  material  from  the  neighbouring 
counties.  One  interesting  result  that 
emerges  is  that  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  names  are  of  local  origin, 
though  estimates  by  other  authorities 
have rangedfronrone-third  to  one-half. 
Three-quarters  of  the  patronymics 

60  Norfolk  Surnames  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  by  R.  A.  McKinley.  Leicester  U.P. 
pp.  60.  15s. 

by  C.  L.  Ewen.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co. 
pp.  206.  $14.50. 

Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by 
H.  Harrison.  Baltimore:  Genealogical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  pp.  ii +290;  xvi  +  332.  $15. 

The  Story  of  Surnames,  by  W.  D.  Bow¬ 
man.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  vii  + 
280.  $8.50. 

Girls’  Christian  Names:  Their  History, 
Meaning  and  Association,  by  Helena  Swan. 
Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp.  xv+516. 
$13.50. 


consist  of  the  bare  name  which  suggests 
that  this  may  be  the  earliest  type, 
those  in  -5  and  -son  originating  later. 
Few  of  the  occupational  names  refer 
to  agriculture  or  textiles,  and  through¬ 
out  the  variety  of  names  in  use  is 
particularly  striking.  This  is  empha¬ 
sized  by  a  detailed  examination  of  sur¬ 
names  in  the  manor  of  Forncett 
between  1332  and  1655.  In  general 
there  was  evidently  a  great  deal  of  local 
movement  over  fairly  short  distances, 
but  nevertheless  there  was  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  a  body  of  distinctive 
Norfolk  surnames,  though  in  a  few 
cases  such  names  may  have  originated 
outside  Norfolk.  G.  Kristensson’s 
‘Studies  on  Middle  English  Local 
Surnames  containing  Elements  of 
French  Origin’  ( ES )  lists  ninety-seven 
such  names.  The  sources  used  come 
from  the  Northern  and  West  Midland 
areas,  including  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls 
and  Assize  Rolls,  the  former  repre¬ 
senting  the  upper  stratum  of  society 
while  the  latter  provide  names  of 
people  of  lower  social  status.  Eighteen 
of  the  names  are  not  recorded  in 
O.E.D.,  and  sixteen  of  the  topographi¬ 
cal  terms  are  in  neither  O.E.D.  nor 
M.E.D. 

Irish  surnames  are  difficult  and 
have  exercised  the  fancies  of  a  good 
many  writers,  so  that  it  is  particularly 
useful  to  have  an  authoritative  work 
on  them  which  separates  fiction  from 
fact.61  Ireland  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  earliest  countries  to  evolve 
a  system  of  hereditary  surnames ;  they 
came  into  use  in  the  eleventh  century 
and  were  at  first  formed  by  prefixing 
Mac  to  the  father’s  name  or  O  to  that 
of  an  earlier  ancestor.  Most  of  the 
names  are  of  Irish  origin,  with  O 
rather  more  frequent  than  Mac,  and 
with  the  Gaelic  names  still  mainly  to 
be  found  in  that  part  of  the  country 
to  which  the  sept  belonged.  Both 

61  The  Surnames  of  Ireland,  by  E.  Mac- 
Lysaght.  Irish  U.P.  pp.  252.  55s. 
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prefixes  were  widely  dropped  between 
the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  but  have  now  been  generally 
resumed.  There  are  a  good  many  names 
of  Norman  origin,  a  few  Norse,  and  a 
large  number  of  English  ones,  the 
result  of  immigration  from  Eliza¬ 
bethan  times  onwards,  though  some  of 
these  are  merely  Irish  in  disguise.  The 
names  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order, 
with  numerous  cross-references  to 
variant  forms.  In  the  case  of  English 
names  only  the  class  and  the  part  of 
Ireland  in  which  it  is  found  are  given, 
but  the  Gaelic  names  are  treated  in 
detail.  A  bibliography  of  Irish  family 
history  is  included,  along  with  a  map 
showing  the  location  of  the  Gaelic 
septs  and  of  the  principal  Hiberno- 
Norman  families  in  the  period  after 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasions  and 
before  the  upheavals  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

E.  C.  Smith,62  the  chief  authority  on 
American  surnames,  has  written  an 
interesting  and  scholarly  account  of 
them.  The  subject  is  complicated  by 
the  variety  of  names  to  be  found  there, 
coming  from  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  even  farther  afield.  Some 
of  the  foreign  names  remain,  many 
underwent  various  adaptations,  others 
were  translated,  while  some  of  the 
Swedish  settlers  adopted  permanently 
the  soldiers’  names  given  to  them  when 
on  military  service.  The  names  are 
treated  in  the  order  of  patronymics, 
occupational  names,  nicknames,  and 
local  names,  with  the  English  ones 
usually  coming  first  and  then  the 
equivalent  foreign  names.  A  final 
chapter  includes  Jewish  names,  manu¬ 
factured  combinations,  comic  names, 
a  glance  at  Indian  names,  and  a  list  of 
the  2,000  most  common  American 
names.  Much  miscellaneous  informa¬ 
tion  is  included  which,  though  inter- 

62  American  Surnames,  by  E.  C.  Smith. 
New  York:  Chilton  Book  Co.  pp.  xx+370. 
$9.95. 
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esting,  is  not  always  particularly 
relevant,  and  the  phonology  is  some¬ 
times  suspect,  but  even  so  the  book 
remains  a  considerable  achievement. 

5.  ENGLISH  DIALECTOLOGY 

In  ‘The  Judgment  of  Vowel  Quality’ 
( L&S)  J.  R.  Hurford  points  out  that 
instrumental  investigation  is  often 
impracticable  for  the  dialectologist, 
and  describes  an  aural-imitative  tech¬ 
nique  based  on  the  cardinal  vowel 
system.  It  is  shown  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  consistency  can  be  achieved 
by  the  use  of  this  technique  in  dialect 
studies.  The  current  volumes  of  the 
Survey  of  English  Dialects63  contain 
the  responses  to  Books  I— III  of  the 
Questionnaire  for  the  East  and  West 
Midlands.  Each  volume  includes  an 
introduction  with  a  list  and  map  of  the 
localities,  notes  on  informants,  &c. 
Tape  recordings  have  been  made  for 
almost  all  the  localities,  though  some¬ 
times  at  a  later  date  than  the  investiga¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  original  informant 
was  not  always  the  one  recorded.  For 
the  East  Midlands  the  network  of 
localities  is  closer  than  usual,  and  for 
both  areas  it  was  found  that  transcrip¬ 
tional  discrepancies  by  the  field- 
workers  were  comparatively  few. 
When  they  occur  they  have  been 
checked  by  the  editors,  but  emenda¬ 
tions  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum. 
As  usual  the  two  volumes  contain  a 
mass  of  clearly  organized  material 
which,  when  analysed,  should  throw 
new  light  on  the  present  dialects  and 
their  history.  The  current  number  of 
Leeds  Studies  in  English  contains  a 
series  of  articles  on  dialect  in  honour 
of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Professor 
H.  Orton.  General  ones  include  a 

63  Survey  of  English  Dialects.  The  Basic 
Material.  Volume  II,  Part  I.  The  West 
Midland  Counties,  ed.  H.  Orton  and  M.  V. 
Barry.  Volume  III,  Part  1.  East  Midland 
Counties  and  East  Anglia,  ed.  H.  Orton  and 
P.  M.  Tilling.  Leeds:  Arnold,  pp.  ii+338; 
ii+411. 
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description  of  the  early  work  for  the 
Survey  by  P.  Wright  and  F.  Rohrer,  an 
evaluation  of  it  by  R.  I.  McDavid,  and 

G.  L.  Brook  on  ‘The  Future  of  English 
Dialect  Studies’.  Among  the  more 
specialized  articles,  M.  F.  Wakelin 
and  M.  V.  Barry  write  on  ‘The  Voicing 
of  Initial  Fricative  Consonants  in 
Present-Day  Dialectal  English’;  J. 
D.  A.  Widdowson  describes  the 
stressed  vowels  in  the  Filey  dialect; 

H.  Kurath  notes  some  ‘Contributions 
of  British  Folk  Speech  to  American 
Pronunciation’;  and  W.  N.  Francis 
deals  with  ‘Modal  daren’t  and  durstn’t 
in  Dialectal  English’.  Urban  dialects 
are  represented  by  W.  Viereck’s  ‘A 
Diachronic-Structural  Analysis  of  a 
Northern  English  Urban  Dialect’,  and 
C.  L.  Houck’s  ‘Methodology  of  an 
Urban  Speech  Survey’,  while  in 
addition  F.  G.  Cassidy  describes  the 
use  of  the  computer  in  dialectology, 
and  F.  Hedblom’s  ‘Swedish  Speech  in 
an  English  Setting’  deals  with  the 
language  of  Swedish  immigrants  in 
America.  A  Northumberland  and  Dur¬ 
ham  Word  Book64  includes  also  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  local  customs 
and  folklore,  while  the  introduction 
describes  some  of  the  characteristic 
differences  in  pronunciation  between 
the  dialect  and  standard  English.  The 
glossary  lists,  with  illustrative  quota¬ 
tions,  only  living  dialect  words,  many 
of  which  are  in  fact  much  more  widely 
distributed.  There  are  occasional 
errors  and  incorrect  forms  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  etymologies,  but  for  all  that 
this  collection  will  provide  a  useful 
quarry  for  students  of  both  dialect  and 
folklore.  M.  Harris  examines  ‘Junc¬ 
ture  and  Pause  in  a  South-Western 
Dialect’  ( TYDS ),  that  of  South  Zeal  in 
Devonshire.  The  occurrence  of  pause 
shows  a  high  degree  of  predictability 
at  tune  boundaries,  and  the  other 

64  A  Northumberland  and  Durham  Word 
Book,  by  C.  Geeson.  Newcastle  upon  Tyne: 
H.  Hill.  pp.  xii  +  188.  24s. 


points  of  structure  where  it  may  occur 
can  be  closely  delimited,  though  its 
presence  or  absence  cannot  be  pre¬ 
dicted  in  any  given  utterance.  M.  F. 
Wakelin  shows  that  ‘Crew,  Cree  and 
Crow:  Celtic  Words  in  English  Dia¬ 
lect’  ( Anglia )  have  a  wider  range  of 
meaning  than  emerges  from  the 
material  in  the  Survey  of  English 
Dialects.  Their  distribution  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  maps,  and  both  branches  of 
the  Celtic  languages  are  represented. 
Northern  and  Midland  crew  is  to  be 
derived  from  British  *creu,  with  the 
related  crow  from  Cornish.  Mingling 
with  the  crew  forms  in  the  Midlands 
and  North  are  some  of  similar  but 
distinguishable  pronunciation,  shown 
to  derive  from  Old  Norse,  which  in 
turn  borrowed  them  either  from  Irish, 
or  else  from  Old  English  which  had 
taken  them  from  Old  Welsh.  North¬ 
umberland  and  Durham  cree  could 
equally  be  from  Old  Norse  or  Old 
English.  S.  S.  Eustace,  ‘The  Meaning  of 
the  Palaeotype  in  A.  J.  Ellis’s  On 
Early  English  Pronunciation  1869-89’ 
(TPS),  notes  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  a  proper  appreciation  of  Ellis’s 
work  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  phonetic 
script,  called  palaeotype,  which  he 
used.  The  vowels  and  diphthongs  of 
English  are  taken  in  turn,  and  the 
evidence  is  examined  for  their  repre¬ 
sentation  and  pronunciation  in  Ellis. 
A  Dictionary  of  Lowland  Scotch 65 
published  in  1888,  is  essentially  a 
glossary  of  difficult  words  in  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Scottish  writers.  As 
such  it  is  still  of  value  for  its  discursive 
explanations  of  the  words  and  frequent 
quotations. 

J.  D.  A.  Widdowson’s  ‘The  Dialect 
of  Fortune  Harbour,  Newfoundland: 
A  Pronouncing  Glossary’  ( Folia  Lin- 
guistica )  contains  some  480  items,  the 
pronunciation  of  which  is  given  in  a 

65  A  Dictionary  of  Lowland  Scotch,  by  C. 
Mackay.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.  pp. 
xxxii  +  398.  $18. 
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fairly  broad  phonetic  transcription. 
The  area  covered  is  of  interest  because 
of  the  variety  of  the  communities  in  it 
and  their  comparative  isolation.  D. 
De  Camp,  ‘Diasystem  vs.  Overall 
Pattern:  The  Jamaican  Syllabic 
Nuclei’  (  Willard  Studies),  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  making  meaning¬ 
ful  statements  on  the  phonological 
relations  between  idiolect  and  dialect 
and  between  dialect  and  language. 
Making  use  of  three  related  dialects  of 
English  he  claims  that  for  some  pur¬ 
poses  a  new  type  of  inter-structural 
statement  may  be  a  better  solution 
to  the  problem  than  the  systems  of 
either  Smith  and  Trager  or  of  Wein- 
reich. 

W.  A.  Wolfram66  attempts  to  cor¬ 
relate  speech  with  social  differences  by 
an  analysis  of  Detroit  Negro  speech, 
taking  forty-eight  informants  from 
four  social  classes  ranging  from  upper- 
middle  to  lower  working  class.  The 
social  setting  is  described,  and  the 
linguistic,  phonological,  and  gram¬ 
matical  variables  assessed,  with  a  final 
chapter  summarizing  the  results. 
These  are  much  as  would  be  expected; 
social  status  is  the  single  most  impor¬ 
tant  variable  correlating  with  linguistic 
differences,  but  within  each  class 
females  generally  approximate  more 
to  standard  English  than  do  males. 
Adults  use  fewer  socially  stigmatized 
variants  than  adolescents,  but  the 
factor  of  racial  isolation  appears  to  be 
unimportant.  W.  Labov,  ‘Contraction 
Deletion  and  the  Inherent  Variability 
of  the  English  Copula’  {Language), 
deals  with  the  status  of  the  copula  and 
auxiliary  in  Negro  non-standard 
English.  The  notion  ‘rule  of  grammar’ 
is  enlarged  to  include  the  formal  treat¬ 
ment  of  inherent  variation  as  a  part  of 
linguistic  structure,  and  a  model  is 

66  A  Sociolinguistic  Description  of  Detroit 
Negro  Speech,  by  W.  A.  Wolfram.  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. :  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics, 
pp.  xvii+237.  $5. 


presented  for  the  solution  of  abstract 
questions  of  rule  form  and  rule  rela¬ 
tions.  In  ‘Tense  and  the  Form  be  in 
Black  English’  {Language)  R.  W. 
Fasold  shows  that  this  dialect  has  a 
distinctive  use  of  be  as  a  main  verb 
expressing  iteration  rather  than  in¬ 
stantaneous  or  constant  states,  and 
decides  that  the  best  solution  is  to 
recognize  only  one  verb  to  be  which 
can  occur  without  tense.  In  addition 
Susan  Houston  presents  ‘A  Socio¬ 
linguistic  Consideration  of  the  Black 
English  of  Children  in  Northern 
Florida’  {Language)-,  and  M.  D. 
Loflin,  in  ‘Negro  Nonstandard  and 
Standard  English:  Same  or  Different 
Deep  Structure?’  {Orbis),  examines  the 
hypothesis  that  dialects  of  the  same 
language  are  not  distinguished  by  deep 
structure  differences,  and  decides  that 
in  fact  they  are,  whereas  ‘Dialect 
Research:  Mythology  vs.  Reality’ 
{Orbis)  by  L.  M.  Davis  criticizes  the 
analysis  of  the  dialects  of  American 
Black  people  which  views  them  as 
having  a  ‘creole  substratum’  giving 
them  a  different  ‘underlying  structure’ 
from  that  of  the  dialects  spoken  by 
whites.  Leona  L.  Pilati  investigates 
‘The  Fox  Dialect:  The  Influence  of 
Finnish  on  a  Local  American  English 
Dialect’  {NM).  The  dialect  is  limited 
to  a  small  farming  region  in  Montana, 
and  some  of  the  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  are  traced  to  the  Finnish  origin 
of  the  informants. 

A.  Zettersten’s67  analysis  of  the 
dialect  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  uses  taped 
interviews  made  in  1961  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  in 
England.  The  introduction  describes 
the  history  of  the  group  of  islands,  the 
linguistic  background,  and  the  present 
situation.  Details  of  the  informants 
are  given,  along  with  transcriptions  of 

67  The  English  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  by 
A.  Zettersten.  Lund  Studies  in  English, 
37.  Lund:  Gleerup.  pp.  179.  48  Swedish 
croner. 
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the  material,  and  this  is  then  analysed 
according  to  phonology,  morphology 
and  syntax,  and  prosodic  features.  A 
glossary  of  dialect  words  is  arranged 
according  to  subject,  while  appendixes 
include  other  recordings,  and  some 
letters  from  early  settlers.  Particularly 
noticeable  is  the  tendency  towards 
lengthening  short  vowels  in  the  dialect, 
the  basic  form  of  which  seems  to  be 
dependent  on  the  different  types  of 
dialects,  mainly  southern  English, 
spoken  by  the  nineteenth-century 
settlers.  Some  influence  on  the  morph¬ 
ology  is  to  be  attributed  to  women 
from  St.  Helena,  and  there  are  others 
from  South  Africa  and  from  the 
American  whalers  calling  at  the  island. 
J.  R.  L-B.  Bernard,  ‘On  the  Uniform¬ 
ity  of  Spoken  Australian  English’ 
( Orbis ),  ascribes  this  to  the  fact  that 
Australian  speech  developed  in  separ¬ 
ate  germinal  centres  in  each  state,  as 
an  amalgamation  of  the  British 
dialects  brought  there,  but  in  each  it 
was  within  tolerances  the  same,  and 
from  these  it  moved  into  the  hinter¬ 
land.  Population  mobility,  homogene¬ 
ity  of  culture,  and  comparative  youth 
have  all  worked  towards  uniformity, 
while  cultivated  and  General  Austra¬ 
lian  are  later  modifications  of  the  basic 
form.  In  addition,  O.  N.  Burgess 
makes  ‘  A  Spectrographiclnvestigation 
of  some  Diphthongal  Phonemes  in 
Australian  English’  ( L&S ), 


6.  MISCELLANEOUS 

C.  L.  Todd  and  R.  T.  Blackwood68 
edit  a  series  of  articles  on  aspects  of 
the  work  of  A.  B.  Johnson,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  banker  and  economist  who  died  in 
1867.  He  was  interested  in  language 
and  his  Treatise  on  Language  (1836) 
gives  useful  information  about  the 
ideas  and  speculations  on  the  subject 
current  at  the  time,  while  his  proposed 
dictionary  of  synonyms  in  many 
respects  anticipated  Roget.  F.  G.  A. 
M.  Aarts69  differentiates  between  the 
school  tradition  of  grammar  and  the 
scholarly  traditional  grammar,  the 
latter  beginning  with  Sweet,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  Jespersen  and  the  Dutch 
grammarians,  Poutsma,  Kruisinga, 
and  Zandvoort.  Their  merits  and 
shortcomings  are  critically  assessed, 
and  Aarts  then  turns  to  the  structural 
grammar  of  Bloomfield  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  These  are  far  from  represent¬ 
ing  a  homogeneous  body  of  opinion, 
and  the  more  significant  works  are 
evaluated,  along  with  thecontributions 
of  the  London  school,  leading  up  to 
the  appearance  of  Chomsky’s  Syn¬ 
tactic  Structures,  which  in  many 
respects  is  shown  to  look  back  to  the 
scholarly  traditional  grammar. 

68  Language  and  Value,  ed.  C.  L.  Todd  and 
R.  T.  Blackwood.  New  York:  Greenwood 
Pub.  Co.  pp.  xlv+259.  $13.50. 

69  Approaches  to  English  Grammar:  Front 
Henry  Sweet  to  Noam  Chomsky,  by  F.  G.  A. 
M.  Aarts.  Nijmegen  University. 
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Old  English  Literature 

R.  M.  WILSON 


1.  GENERAL 

A  pioneer  work  on  Anglo-Saxon 
pottery  by  J.  N.  L.  Myres1  adds  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  early  period. 
It  describes  the  nature  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  material,  noting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved,  and  showing  the  kind 
of  information  to  be  derived  from  a 
scientific  study  of  it.  The  typologies  of 
form  and  decoration  are  worked  out, 
and  the  imagination,  variety,  and 
spontaneity  shown  by  the  potters  is 
emphasized.  The  last  four  chapters 
show  how  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  various  kinds  of  pottery, 
with  the  different  ways  and  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  they  are  combined  and 
related  to  one  another  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  sites,  can  help  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  course  and  character 
of  the  invasions.  Already  light  has 
been  thrown  on  such  problems  as  the 
origin  of  the  invaders,  how  they 
established  themselves,  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  various  phases 
of  settlement  occurred,  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  existing  population.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  invaders  were 
already  mixed  when  they  arrived  in 
this  country,  and  the  evidence  of  the 
pottery  indicates  three  separate  phases : 
one  of  controlled  settlement  and  over¬ 
lap  with  Roman  Britain,  one  of 
transition,  and  one  of  uncontrolled 
settlement.  A  final  chapter  discusses 
the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the 

1  Anglo-Saxon  Pottery  and  the  Settlement 
of  England,  by  J.  N.  L.  Myres.  O.U.P.  pp. 
xvi+259.  8  Plates,  51  Figures.  £5. 


invasions.  The  evidence  sometimes 
confirms  that  of  the  literary  sources, 
as  for  example  the  connexion  of  Kent 
with  Jutes  and  Frisians,  but  at  other 
times  suggests  events  and  groupings 
for  which  no  other  evidence  is  avail¬ 
able.  Not  only  has  the  author  drawn 
together  previous  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  he  has  also  made  a  decided  ad¬ 
vance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  pottery, 
so  that  it  can  now  be  used  in  future 
attempts  to  write  the  early  history  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  settlements.  An 
interesting  account  of  surviving  Anglo- 
Saxon  towers2  places  them  in  their 
European  context,  with  valuable 
sections  on  Byzantine  and  Armenian 
influence.  The  introductory  chapter 
classifies  the  towers  as  either  central, 
bell,  or  round,  and  deals  with  the 
English  examples  of  each  type.  Other 
towers  and  their  uses  are  also  consid¬ 
ered,  and  there  are  separate  sections 
on  belfries  and  on  pilaster  strip  work. 
A  gazetteer  listing  and  giving  the  main 
architectural  features  of  the  Saxon 
towers  is  followed  by  notes,  biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  various  indexes.  Some 
120  towers  are  noted,  but  throughout 
the  difficulties  of  dating  are  empha¬ 
sized,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible 
to  decide  whether  a  particular  tower 
is  late  Saxon  or  early  Norman.  The 
Reading  University  collection  of 

2  Anglo-Saxon  Towers.  An  Architectural 
and  Historical  Study,  by  E.  A.  Fisher. 
Newton  Abbot:  David  &  Charles,  pp.  208. 
50.t. 
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coins,3 4  built  up  by  Sir  Frank  Stenton, 
contains  significant  coins  rather  than 
rarities,  though  it  includes  one  of 
Cynethryth,  wife  of  Offa.  An  intro¬ 
duction  describes  the  contents  of  the 
collection,  its  sources,  and  its  impor¬ 
tance,  and  is  followed  by  notes  on  the 
personal  names  by  O.  von  Feilitzen, 
and  by  various  indexes.  A  similar 
system  is  followed  for  the  Anglo- 
Norman  pennies  in  the  Royal  Coin 
Cabinet,  Stockholm,  and  in  both 
cases  the  coins  are  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  plates.  H.  Bertil  A.  Peters- 
son"'  investigates  the  coinage  from  the 
reform  by  Edgar  to  the  Norman 
Conquest  in  order  to  discover  whether 
the  Anglo-Saxon  penny  was  over¬ 
valued,  and  if  so  by  how  much.  An 
examination  of  some  40,000  coins 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  currency  was  a  uniform  system 
based  on  a  minting  deduction  of  one- 
third,  with  the  result  that  the  coin 
always  had  a  value  greater  than  that  of 
its  metallic  content.  Since  the  state 
retains  part  of  the  metal  handed  in  to  a 
mint,  it  will  receive  more  money  than 
it  gives,  and  this  was  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  currency 
during  the  period.  A  useful  intro¬ 
duction,  which  describes  and  evaluates 
the  various  methods  in  use,  analyses 
the  evidence,  and  deals  in  turn  with  the 
various  types  of  coins,  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  numismatists.  The 
Norman  Achievement  by  D.  C.  Doug¬ 
las5  places  the  conquest  of  England  in 

3  Sylloge  of  Coins  of  the  British  Isles: 
University  Collection  Reading,  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  Coins.  Royal  Coin  Cabinet 
Stockholm,  Anglo-Norman  Pennies,  by  C.  E. 
Blunt  and  M.  Dolley  with  F.  E.  Jones  and 
C.  S.  S.  Lyon.  The  British  Academy,  pp.  87. 
Plates  12.  60s. 

4  Anglo-Saxon  Currency:  King  Edgar’s 
Reform  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  by  H. 

Bertil  A.  Petersson.  Lund:  Gleerup.  London: 
Spink,  pp.  294. 

3  The  Norman  Achievement,  by  D.  C. 

Douglas.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  pp.  xvi-f- 
271.  60s. 


its  European  context.  When  it  took 
place  Robert  Guiscard  was  strength¬ 
ening  his  hold  on  southern  Italy,  Count 
Roger  establishing  his  power  in  Sicily, 
and  Bohemund  attacking  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  empire.  These  enterprises  played 
an  important  part  in  changing  the 
direction  of  European  history,  while 
by  their  alliance  with  the  reforming 
Papacy  the  Normans  fostered  a  revival 
in  the  Western  Church,  and  made  their 
own  considerable  contribution  to  the 
Crusades.  Professor  Douglas  shows 
the  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
different  Norman  enterprises,  and 
makes  clear  their  considerable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  renaissance  in  art, 
architecture,  and  letters  in  twelfth- 
century  Europe.  This  is  an  interest¬ 
ingly  written  and  authoritative  account 
of  the  Normans,  from  the  origins  to 
their  submergence  in  England  and 
France,  which  is  illustrated  by  excel¬ 
lent  plates  and  maps. 

J.  N.  Hillgarth6  translates  a  series  of 
documents  and  inscriptions  dealing 
with  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
between  350  and  750.  There  are  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  various  sections,  and 
the  book  as  a  whole  presents  useful 
material  for  an  evaluation  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  Christianity  on  pagan  society. 
Ireland  is  intentionally  omitted,  but 
even  so  the  last  section,  on  missions  to 
northern  Europe,  hardly  lives  up  to 
its  name,  since  it  deals  only  with  the 
Roman  mission  to  England — almost 
entirely  from  Bede — and  that  of  Boni¬ 
face  to  Germany.  D.  Herlihy7  provides 
a  wide  selection  of  passages  from  a 
variety  of  sources,  both  Latin  and 
vernacular,  illustrative  of  medieval 
society  and  culture.  They  are  arranged 
under  early,  central,  and  late  Middle 
Ages,  with  long  and  informative 

6  The  Conversion  of  Western  Europe,  350 - 
750,  ed.  J.  N.  Hillgarth.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  xi  +  147.  20s. 

7  Medieval  Culture  and  Society,  ed.  D. 
Herlihy.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row.  pp. 
xv+410.  $3.95.  (See  also  p.  86.) 
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introductions  to  each  section,  and 
shorter  but  adequate  ones  to  each 
passage.  Standard  translations  of 
most  of  the  works  are  used,  but  the 
editor  himself  is  responsible  for  some 
of  the  versions  in  modern  English. 
Inevitably  many  familiar  passages  re¬ 
appear,  but  others  have  been  found 
which  are  comparatively  unfamiliar. 
Vernacular  literature  in  the  early 
period  is  represented  by  the  Hilde- 
brcindslied,  Ccedmon’s  Hymn,  the 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  and  the  third 
section  of  Beowulf.  For  later  times 
there  are  examples  of  troubadour 
poetry,  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
selections  from  The  Divine  Comedy, 
Chaucer’s  Prologue,  and  others.  Brief 
bibliographies  are  added  to  each 
section,  containing  books  of  fairly 
broad  scope  which  give  useful  general 
accounts  of  medieval  social  and 
cultural  history.  In  addition,  from 
B.  Colgrave  comes  an  interesting 
description  of  Anglo-Saxon  ‘Pil¬ 
grimages  to  Rome  in  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Centuries’  ( Willard 
Studies 7a). 

2.  ANGLO-LATIN  LITERATURE 

W.  F.  Bolton’s  history  of  Anglo- 
Latin8  literature  is  a  useful  reference 
book,  and  if  Pelagius,  Patrick,  and 
Gildas  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
Anglo-Latin  writers,  no  harm  is  done 
by  including  them.  Latin  works  by 
Anglo-Saxon  writers  are  dealt  with  in 
chronological  order,  discussed  in 
detail,  and  illustrated  by  frequent 
quotations,  translations  of  which  are 
also  given.  Inevitably  this  volume  con¬ 
centrates  on  Aldhelm  and  Bede,  but 
the  slight  remains  from  other  authors 

7a  Studies  in  Language,  Literature  and 
Culture  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Later ,  Studies 
in  honour  of  Rudolph  Willard.  Edited  by 
E.  B.  Atwood  and  A.  A.  Hill.  Austin: 
The  University  of  Texas. 

8  A  History  of  Anglo-Latin  Literature  597- 
1066.  Volume  I:  597-740,  by  W.  F.  Bolton. 
Princeton  U.P.  1968.  pp.  xivT305.  $10. 
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are  more  than  adequately  treated. 
Much  information  is  provided,  but  a 
more  critical  evaluation  of  the  import¬ 
ant  works  would  have  been  welcome. 
An  authoritative  edition  and  transla¬ 
tion  of  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History 
comes  from  B.  Colgrave  and  R.  A.  B. 
Mynors,9  the  former  being  responsible 
for  the  historical  introduction,  trans¬ 
lation,  and  subject  footnotes,  the  latter 
for  the  textual  introduction  and  foot¬ 
notes,  and  the  Latin  text.  The  histori¬ 
cal  part  gives  an  indication  of  the  latest 
work  on  the  subject  and  is  interestingly 
written,  but  contains  little  that  is  new, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  place  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  context  of 
Bede’s  other  works.  The  translation  is 
good  and  the  footnotes  to  it  informa¬ 
tive,  the  occasional  discursiveness 
and  repetition  being  presumably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  editor  did  not  live 
to  revise  them.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  manuscripts  is  given,  classified 
into  the  recensions  identified  by 
Plummer,  and  the  Latin  text  has  been 
collated  with  that  of  the  Leningrad 
manuscript.  Cuthbert’s  account  of  the 
death  of  Bede  is  also  included,  along 
with  an  index  of  quotations,  and  the 
result  is  an  excellent  edition  that  pro¬ 
vides  an  up-to-date  account  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  work  and  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  produced  it.  J.  D.  A. 
Ogilvy  describes  ‘Some  Early  Oath- 
Books’  ( Willard  Studies),  including 
some  that  have  disappeared,  such  as 
the  Red  Book  of  Eye  and  the  Gospels 
of  St.  Mildred,  and  others  still  extant, 
as  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Red  Book 
of  Darley,  and  the  Gospels  of  Queen 
Margaret. 

3.  INTRODUCTIONS  TO  OLD 
ENGLISH 

Constance  B.  Hieatt’s  elementary 

9  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the 
English  People,  ed.  B.  Colgrave  and  R.  A.  B. 
Mynors.  O.U.P.  pp.  lxxvi+618.  £6. 6s. 
£6-30p. 
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descriptive  grammar  of  Old  English10 
is  intended  to  give  students  as  quickly 
as  possible  a  grasp  of  the  grammatical 
structure  and  vocabulary  sufficient  for 
reading  purposes.  Each  chapter  opens 
with  a  short  passage,  normalized  to 
early  West  Saxon,  illustrating  some 
particular  aspect  of  the  language,  e.g. 
pronunciation,  the  use  of  articles,  &c., 
and  this  is  followed  by  any  necessary 
paradigms  and  by  general  comments 
on  the  points  raised.  There  is  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  further  reading,  while 
appendixes  deal  with  versification, 
give  the  complete  paradigm  of  beon/ 
wesan,  and  contain  a  glossary.  An 
erratum  sheet  lists  rather  too  many 
errors,  and  even  so  has  not  managed 
to  include  them  all,  while  the  price 
seems  rather  high.  The  book  by 
Bernice  Grohskopf11  is  in  effect  an 
introduction  to  Old  English  literature 
for  the  student  with  no  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  gives  translations  of  a 
good  selection  of  the  poetry,  and  a 
poorer  one  of  the  prose,  mainly 
because  the  Chronicle  is  not  well 
represented.  Of  particular  interest  are 
renderings  of  a  short  passage  from 
Beowulf  by  six  translators  from  J.  M. 
Kemble  to  B.  Raffel,  showing  the 
different  ways  in  which  they  approach¬ 
ed  the  task.  Introductory  chapters 
sketch  the  historical  background,  and 
give  information  on  the  manuscripts, 
the  language,  and  the  metre.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations,  and  despite 
occasional  errors  and  over-simplifica¬ 
tions  the  book  should  do  reason¬ 
ably  well  the  work  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended. 

4.  POETRY  —  GENERAL  WORKS 
The  Lyre  and  the  Harp  by  Ann  C. 

10  Essentials  of  Old  English,  by  Constance 
B.  Hieatt.  New  York:  Crowell,  pp.  xi+90. 
S3. 50. 

11  From  Age  to  Age.  Life  and  Letters  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  by  Bernice  Grohskopf. 
New  York:  Atheneum  Press,  pp.  xxiv+231. 
S5.95. 


Watts12  is  a  critical  examination  of  the 
oral-formulaic  theory  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  Old  English  verse.  An 
analysis  of  Parry’s  work  on  Homeric 
diction  and  its  impact  on  scholarship 
is  followed  by  a  description  of  the 
transposition  of  these  theories  to  Old 
English.  Then  comes  a  detailed  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  Parry-Lord  thesis  as 
interpreted  by  Magoun  and  his  follow¬ 
ers,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  unac¬ 
knowledged  changes  made  in  the 
original  theory  to  fit  it  to  Old  English. 
Magoun’s  work  has  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  of  Old  English  poetry, 
but  he  and  his  followers  have  not 
consistently  adopted  the  major  parts 
of  Parry’s  thesis,  nor  have  they  shown 
good  reasons  for  their  changes.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  total  formulaic 
character  of  Beowulf  has  not  yet  been 
proved  beyond  any  doubt;  the  docu¬ 
mentation  is  neither  complete,  thor¬ 
ough,  nor  accurate,  and  the  exhaustive 
analyses  are  not  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  poem  was  orally 
composed.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
theory  of  literary  composition  is 
equally  open  to  misconceptions  and 
misapplications.  The  formulaic  analy¬ 
sis  of  Old  English  texts  is  not  by  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  an  oral-formulaic 
method  of  composition,  and  the 
secondary  evidence  from  historical 
documents  and  critical  analogy  is  too 
limited  and  contradictory  either  to  sup¬ 
port  or  to  condemn  the  theory.  The 
Parry-Lord  thesis  is  the  description  of 
a  style,  not  of  a  compositional  method, 
and  consequently  the  formulaic  analy¬ 
sis  of  Old  English  texts  may  show  what 
is  on  the  page  but  not  how  it  got  there. 
In  the  face  of  our  present  ignorance 
we  should  acknowledge  the  unknowns 
for  what  they  are  and  proceed  with 
what  we  know,  that  is  the  texts,  while 
allowing  that  Magoun  has  made  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  des- 

12  The  Lyre  and  the  Harp,  by  Ann  C.  Watts. 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  xii+279.  $12.50.  112.?.  6 d. 
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cription  of  their  poetic  style.  W. 
Whallon13  presents  a  comparative 
study  of  formulaic  poetry  in  Greek, 
Old  English,  and  Hebrew,  with  the 
conclusions  conveniently  summarized 
in  the  chapter  headings.  In  Greek  a 
major  epithet  is  true  to  the  character 
of  the  figure  whose  name  it  accom¬ 
panies,  and  epithets  for  the  heroes  of 
the  Iliad  have  so  influenced  their 
characterization  that,  even  when  not 
relevant  to  context,  they  give  the 
impression  of  being  true  to  character. 
The  kennings  in  Beowulf  rank higher  in 
relevance  to  context  but  lower  in  econ¬ 
omy,  while  so  far  as  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  poem  is  concerned,  it  would 
seem  that  the  author  is  using  an  essen¬ 
tially  pre-Christian  vocabulary  in  only 
slightly  modified  form.  The  formulaic 
nature  of  the  Old  Testament  poetry  is 
pointed  out,  and  an  appendix  suggests 
some  investigations  to  be  undertaken. 
There  is  much  of  interest  in  the  book, 
but  the  conclusions  are  perhaps  not 
always  so  certain  as  is  assumed.  F. 
Norman  surveys  the  evidence  for  The 
Early  Germanic  Background  of  Old 
English  Verse’  ( Garmonsway  Stud¬ 
ies13*),  and  details  the  probable  sub¬ 
jects  of  heroic  poetry  whilst  the  Ger¬ 
manic  tribes  were  still  on  the  contin¬ 
ent,  concluding  that  the  only  good 
evidence  for  the  development  of  this 
poetry  comes  from  Old  English.  Many 
of  the  subjects  of  heroic  poetry  appear 
to  have  been  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  Angles,  and  even  if  they  were 
not  directly  responsible  for  some  of 
them,  they  certainly  had  a  hand  in 
developing  and  propagating  the  mat- 

13  Formula,  Character,  and  Context.  Studies 
in  Homeric,  Old  English,  and  Old  Testament 
Poetry,  by  V/.  Whallon.  Washington,  D.C. : 
Center  for  Hellenic  Studies,  pp.  xiii+225. 
$7. 

13a  Medieval  Literature  and  Civilization. 
Studies  in  Memory  of  G.  N.  Garmonsway,  ed. 
by  D.  A.  Pearsall  and  R.  A.  Waldron.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  London;  Athlone  Pr.  pp.  xiv  +  338. 
70*.  £3.50. 
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erial  very  much  in  the  way  that  their 
southern  neighbours,  the  Langobards, 
worked  up  Gothic  and  Gepid  stories. 
T.  Gardner,  ‘The  Old  English  Ken¬ 
ning:  A  Characteristic  Feature  of 
Germanic  Poetical  Diction?’  (A/P), 
argues  against  the  assumption  that  the 
kenning  was  a  characteristically  Ger¬ 
manic  feature  which  developed  on  the 
continent.  The  ‘pure’  kenning  was 
limited  to  English  and  the  Germanic 
north  and  is  relatively  rare  in  Old 
English  poetry.  It  appears  to  have 
developed  after  the  separation  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  had  taken  place,  and 
since  the  Eddaic  and  skaldic  kenning 
traditions  are  younger  than  the  Old 
English  and  quite  likely  influenced  by 
it,  the  probability  is  that  the  kenning 
was  first  introduced  into  Germanic  by 
Old  English  poets.  The  similarity 
between  the  riddle  and  the  kenning 
would  indicate  that  the  origin  of  the 
latter  is  perhaps  to  be  sought  in  the 
special  kind  of  riddle  collection,  the 
‘question-and-answer  dialogue’. These 
involve  lists  of  two-membered  cir¬ 
cumlocutory  phrases  which  often  take 
the  form  of  the  ‘pure’  kenning,  and 
since  the  kennings  which  refer  to  the 
most  frequent  concepts  in  Old  English 
often  have  direct  cognates  or  possible 
models  in  them,  these  dialogues  may 
have  influenced  the  development  of 
the  kenning  in  Old  English. 

In  ‘Aspects  of  Winter  in  Latin  and 
Old  English  Poetry’  ( JEGP )  B.  K. 
Martin  attempts  to  link  certain  ideas 
and  formulas  in  poetic  descriptions  of 
winter  with  the  diction  and  traditions 
of  Latin  literature  likely  to  have  been 
known  to  educated  Englishmen  of  the 
eighth  and  early  ninth  centuries.  In  a 
number  of  passages  in  Old  English 
describing  or  alluding  to  winter 
weather,  land  and  water  are  said  to  be 
‘bound’  by  ice,  which  makes  ‘bridges’ 
over  the  waters.  The  motifs  involved 
illustrate  two  main  ideas :  the  poet  may 
amplify  and  objectify  the  hardships  of 
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a  solitary  man  by  placing  him  in  a 
frostbound  wintry  landscape,  or  the 
emphasis  may  be  on  seasonal  change. 
Such  ideas  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
Latin  writers  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  nor  is  there  anything  to  show 
that  the  formulas  come  from  a  com¬ 
mon  Germanic  stock.  Consequently, 
while  some  Old  English  poetic  themes 
and  formulas  may  be  of  high  oral 
antiquity,  others  may,  as  here,  be  due 
rather  to  the  influence  of  later  Latin 
literature. 

5.  BEOWULF 

Introduction  to  Beowulf  by  E.  B. 
Irving14  is  intended  for  students  com¬ 
ing  to  the  poem  for  the  first  time,  and 
assumes  no  knowledge  of  Old  English 
on  their  part.  The  first  chapter  pro¬ 
vides  the  necessary  material  on  the 
historical  and  social  background  of  the 
poem,  and  steers  a  successful  course 
between  the  too  elementary  and  the 
too  specialized.  The  following  chap¬ 
ters  give  a  commentary  on  the  poem, 
in  which  the  meaning  of  difficult  or 
disputed  passages  is  explained,  signifi¬ 
cant  variations  in  style  are  commented 
on,  and  important  structural  and 
thematic  aspects  of  the  work  are 
identified.  The  author  is  sensible  and 
undogmatic  on  the  problems  still  in 
dispute,  as  for  example  the  application 
of  the  oral-formulaic  theory  to  the 
poem,  and  since  the  book  is  very 
readable  it  will  be  found  useful  by  the 
more  advanced  students  as  well  as  by 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  A 
Concordance  to  Beowulf 15  uses  Dob- 
bie’s  edition  as  the  copy  text,  though 
with  some  simplifications,  and  with  the 
omission  of  square  brackets  for  con¬ 
jectural  forms  and  italics  representing 
letters  adopted  from  the  Thorkelin 

14  Introduction  to  Beowulf,  by  E.  B.  Irving. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp. 
x  +  112.  $3.95. 

15  A  Concordance  to  Beowulf,  ed.  J.  B. 
Bessinger  and  programmed  by  P.  H.  Smith. 
Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xxxiv  +  373.  $10. 


transcripts.  The  use  of  a  computer  has 
made  possible  more  detail  than  usual; 
every  word  and  all  forms  of  each  word 
have  been  listed,  while  compound 
words  have  been  hyphenated  and 
cross-listed.  The  introduction  includes 
editor’s  and  programmer’s  prefaces, 
along  with  a  check-list  of  homographs 
in  the  concordance.  The  concordance 
itself  is  in  double  columns,  and  gives 
the  number  of  occurrences  of  each 
head-word.  Then  come  the  different 
contexts  in  which  the  word  appears, 
while  appendixes  include  a  sample 
key-word-in-context  concordance, 
and  a  list  of  head-words  in  order 
of  frequency.  In  ‘Conybeare  and 
Thorkelin’  ( ES )  K.  Malone  notes 
Conybeare’s  claim  to  have  collated 
Thorkelin’s  edition  with  the  manu¬ 
script.  Since  thecollation  was  made  at  a 
timewhenthemanuscripthadnot  deter¬ 
iorated  so  much  as  it  now  has,  Cony¬ 
beare’s  collation  could  have  been  of 
value  in  determining  the  text.  But  it  is 
clear  that  Conybeare  was  a  most 
inaccurate  collator,  and  his  evidence, 
unless  otherwise  supported,  cannot  be 
trusted.  Nevertheless,  in  uncertain 
cases  all  available  information  must  be 
considered,  and  what  Conybeare  has 
to  say  makes  part  of  the  body  of 
evidence  to  be  taken  into  account. 
W.  P.  Lehmann,  ‘On  Posited  Omis¬ 
sions  in  the  Beowulf  ’ {Willard Studies), 
deals  with  difficulties  in  the  text  due  to 
assumptions,  primarily  on  metrical 
grounds,  of  scribal  omissions.  In  line 
1889,  instead  of  supplying  heap,  he 
would  read  hagastealdera;  he  sees  no 
reason  to  supply  ond  (431);  comments 
on  the  problems  resulting  from  the 
addition  of  fela  (586);  and  for  457a 
would  read  for  wyhtum  pu. 

S.  M.  Kuhn’s  ‘ Beowulf  and  the  Life 
of  Beowulf:  A  Study  in  Epic  Struc¬ 
ture’  ( Willard  Studies)  is  an  attempt 
to  show  how  effectively  the  poet  has 
selected  biographical  details  and 
woven  them  into  the  poem.  A  careful 
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examination  brings  out  clearly  various 
qualities  in  the  poet’s  presentation: 
the  fulness  of  the  presentation  of 
Beowulf’s  life;  the  way  in  which  the 
passages  are  introduced  so  as  to  obtain 
the  maximum  effect ;  the  careful  inte¬ 
gration  of  biographical  details  into  the 
poem ;  and  the  economy  and  conscious 
artistry  of  the  presentation.  J.  Halver¬ 
son,  in  a  rather  rambling  survey  of  the 
political  and  social  background  of 
‘The  World  of  Beowulf’  ( ELH ),  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  contrast  and  conflict 
of  two  worlds,  the  world  of  man  and 
the  world  of  monsters,  the  world  of 
order  and  the  world  of  chaos,  consti¬ 
tute  the  basic  philosophical  structure 
of  the  poem.  The  victories  of  Beowulf, 
though  great,  are  temporary,  the 
threat  remains,  and  the  poem  is 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  ultimate  des¬ 
truction.  Man  has  learned  how  to 
create  order,  but  not  how  to  make  it 
last.  The  code  of  loyalty  is  implicitly 
and  potentially  a  means  towards  social 
unity,  but  because  of  individualism  it 
fails,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  retain¬ 
ers  is  an  expression  of  the  priority  of 
the  individual  over  the  group.  Nor  is 
the  heroic  solution  always  the  best  one, 
since  it  is  Beowulf’s  heroism,  not  his 
pride,  that  brings  about  the  final 
catastrophe.  In  ‘The  Fairy-Tale  Struc¬ 
ture  of  “Beowulf”’  (N&Q)  T.  A. 
Shippey  makes  use  of  V.  Propp’s  The 
Morphology  of  the  Folk-Tale  to  throw 
light  on  the  structure  of  the  poem.  The 
scheme  of  analysis  there  given  is  then 
set  out,  and  when  this  is  applied  to 
Beowulf  we  find  the  explanation  of 
some  mysteries  in  the  poem  and  learn 
something  about  the  author.  It  was 
evidently  the  magical  element  that  he 
liked  least,  and  as  a  result  Beowulf  is  a 
fairy-tale  with  the  magic  so  far  as 
possible  removed.  Adelaide  Hardy, 
‘The  Christian  Hero  Beowulf  and 
UnferS  Lyle’  ( Neophilologus ),  argues 
that  although  the  poet  is  dealing  with  a 
historically  pagan  past,  Beowulf  is 
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represented  as  a  Christian  hero  in  an 
essentially  Christian  world,  and  the 
poet  achieves  special  effects  by  treat¬ 
ing  his  material  in  this  way.  His  con¬ 
ception  of  a  hero  who  exemplifies  a 
fusion  of  heroic  and  Christian  ideals 
enables  him  to  develop,  in  symbol- 
ogical  and  ideological  terms,  a  dram¬ 
atic  conflict,  not  only  between  the 
Christian  Beowulf  and  the  hellish 
monsters,  but  also  between  the  hero 
and  a  heathen  ad  versary  from  the  world 
of  men.  If  pyle  is  to  be  glossed  as 
‘heathen  priest’,  then  two  of  Unferth’s 
priestly  activities  may  be  evoked  by 
the  contexts  in  which  the  term  is 
applied  to  him.  The  mysterious  fratri¬ 
cide  may  represent  a  pagan  sacrifice, 
while,  when  Hrunting  fails  Beowulf, 
the  audience  can  never  be  certain 
whether  Grendel’s  mother  was  charm¬ 
ed  against  swords,  or  whether  Unferth 
in  his  capacity  as  pyle  has  interfered 
with  the  sword.  Beowulf’s  human 
opponent  at  Heorot  is  thus  seen  not  as 
a  figure  in  a  digression,  but  as  part  of 
the  central  design,  one  which  involves 
a  contrast  between  two  conflicting 
ideologies.  In  ‘The  Time  Element  of 
Interlace  Structure  in  “Beowulf”’ 
(NM)  A.  P.  Campbell  deals  more 
particularly  with  lines  175ff.  in  which 
the  Danes  are  said  to  be  pagan. 
Although  the  setting  of  the  main  story 
is  in  pagan  days,  Hrothgar  and  Beo¬ 
wulf  are  in  fact  men  contemporary 
with  the  poet  and  his  audience,  and 
the  passage  is  seen  as  an  interlace  in 
the  main  story  bringing  the  Christian 
and  pagan  periods  into  contrast.  The 
effect  of  this  backward  glance  on  the 
audience  is  perhaps  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  security  in  their  own  more 
fortunate  times,  and  certainly  it  man¬ 
ages  a  neat  and  effective  contrast 
between  the  two  ages. 

On  more  restricted  points,  A.  F. 
Cameron,  in  ‘Saint  Gildas  and  Scyld 
Scefing’  ( NM ),  produces  a  parallel 
from  the  eleventh-century  life  of  St. 
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Gildas  by  a  monk  of  Ruys  in  Brittany 
to  the  ship-burial  of  Scyld.  An 
analysis  of  the  passage  describing  ‘The 
Arrival  at  Heorot’  ( Willard  Studies ) 
by  N.  E.  Eliason  shows  the  poet  pro¬ 
gressively  making  it  more  impressive 
in  moving  from  the  encounter  with 
the  Coastguard,  where  the  formality 
is  militarily  correct  even  down  to 
small  details,  to  that  with  Wulfgar 
where  it  becomes  more  dignified  and 
ceremonious.  Marijane  Osborn,  ‘Lay¬ 
ing  the  Roman  Ghost  of  “Beowulf” 
320  and  725’  (NM),  observes  that  the 
description  of  the  road  to  Heorot  as 
stanfag  is  not  necessarily  indicative  of 
Roman  influence,  since  a  stone  road 
leading  to  the  hall  is  known  from 
several  Germanic  sites.  Nor  need  the 
agan  flor  of  the  hall  have  anything  to 
do  with  a  Roman  tessellated  pave¬ 
ment.  Later  references  make  it  clear 
that  the  floor  is  in  fact  of  wood,  but 
whether  adorned  by  the  art  of  the  hall- 
dwellers  or  stained  with  the  blood 
shed  by  Grendel  is  left  ambiguous  by 
the  poet.  ‘“Beowulf”  and  Archae¬ 
ology’  (NM)  by  L.  Whitbread  makes 
use  of  excavations  at  Yeavering  and 
Trelleborg  to  interpret  the  reference 
to  Hrothgar  standing  on  stag  ole  (926). 
He  suggests  some  sort  of  gallery  or 
colonnade  running  round  the  building 
including  the  doorways.  Hrothgar 
comes  up  to  the  hall,  stands  at  the 
covered  colonnade,  and  views  the  arm 
placed  on  that  part  of  the  roof  which 
served  as  a  ledge  above  the  door. 
According  to  R.  I.  McDavid,  ‘Hrdp- 
ulf,  Hengest  and  Beowulf:  Two 
Structural  Parallels’  (Willard Studies), 
these  digressions  were  introduced  to 
add  lustre  and  complexity  to  the 
character  of  the  hero.  An  Old  English 
audience  would  recognize  that  the 
hero  was  truer  to  the  ideals  of  the  good 
thane  than  was  one  of  the  great  figures 
of  legend,  and  that  in  avenging  his 
fallen  king  he  was  not  a  simple  man  of 
action  but  one  who  measured  his 
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obligations  against  each  other  and 
then  acted,  as  other  heroes  had  acted, 
in  full  awareness  of  the  imperfections 
of  humanity.  These  parallels  help  to 
make  Beowulf  not  only  a  monster- 
killer  but  a  man  of  the  real  world.  J. 
B.  Trahern,  in  ‘  “A  Defectione  Potus 
Sui”:  A  Sapiential  Basis  for  “ealu- 
scerwen”  and  “meoduscerwen”  ’ 
(NM),  uses  parallels  from  the  sapien¬ 
tial  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
support  the  meaning  ‘deprivation  of 
ale’  for  ealuscerwen  (Beowulf  169),  and 
to  show  that  the  Andreas  poet,  in  his 
use  of  meoduscerwen,  is  working  with 
essentially  the  same  metaphor.  M.  W. 
Bloomfield,  ‘Beowulf,  Byrhtnoth,  and 
the  Judgment  of  God:  Trial  by  Com¬ 
bat  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  (Specu¬ 
lum),  argues  that  Beowulf’s  fight  with 
Grendel  is  presented  in  terms  of  a 
victory  by  God,  acting  through  Beo¬ 
wulf  as  his  chosen  instrument,  and 
believes  that  behind  the  episode  lies 
the  technical  notion  of  the  judicium 
Dei,  an  idea  perhaps  also  to  be  found 
in  The  Battle  of  Maldon  in  connexion 
with  Byrhtnoth.  Trial  by  battle  was 
apparently  peculiarly  Germanic, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  for  it  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England.  Whether  or 
not  we  accept  the  presence  of  trial  by 
combat  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  accounts  in  Beowulf 
and  Maldon  afford  two  examples  of 
something  very  close  to  it.  In  ‘Beo¬ 
wulf’s  Ecg  Brim  and  other  Rusty 
Relics’  (PQ)  H.  P.  Tremaine  suggests 
that  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense  of  ‘brown’.  Swords  were 
brown  because  of  an  artificial  rusting 
technique  in  which  a  thin  layer  of 
oxidation  is  imparted  to  the  surface  of 
the  metal  and  then  polished.  The 
primary  objects  are  to  get  rid  of 
reflections  from  bright  surfaces,  to 
provide  a  certain  degree  of  protection 
from  rust,  and  to  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance.  M.  Puhvel  produces,  mainly 
from  Celtic  sources,  some  not  very 
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close  parallels  to  ‘The  Melting  of  the 
Giant-Wrought  Sword  in  Beowulf ’ 
( ELN ).  J.  L.  Baird,  ‘The  Happy  Hurt : 
Beowulf  2,697-99’  ( MP ),  translates 
the  lines  as  ‘He  heeded  not  the  head, 
but  the  hand  of  the  spirited  man  was 
burned,  when  he  helped  his  kinsman, 
so  that  he  struck  the  monster  lower 
down’.  After  Beowulf’s  unsuccessful 
clash  with  the  dragon’s  armour  plates, 
Wiglaf  continues  thrusting  at  the  head, 
but  his  hand  is  burned  in  helping  his 
kinsman,  so  that  he  strikes  lower  down. 
Consequently  the  thrust  home  to  the 
soft  underbelly  of  the  dragon  is  the 
result  of  the  fortunate  flame  which 
burns  the  hand  and  forces  it  down¬ 
ward  to  precisely  the  right  place. 

6.  OTHER  HEROIC  POETRY 

N.  E.  Eliason,  ‘ Deor — A  Begging 
Poem?’  ( Garmonsway  Studies),  argues 
that  to  take  Deor  in  this  way  will 
account  for  it  far  better  than  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  consolation 
poem.  Its  most  remarkable  feature  is 
its  design,  and  especially  the  way  in 
which  the  poet  conceals  his  intentions 
right  up  to  the  end,  when  his  purpose 
is  finally  revealed.  In  ‘Weland  and  a 
Little  Restraint :  A  Note  on  Deor  5-6’ 
(SN)  J.  Stephens  shows  that  in  these 
lines  the  poet  is  unlikely  to  be  alluding 
to  the  hamstringing  familiar  from  the 
Norse  version.  More  probably  he 
merely  imagined  Weland  as  being 
bound.  K.  Schibsbye  takes  the  implied 
subject  of  the  refrain  in  Deor,  'fees 
ofereode,  fisses  swa  mceg’  ( ES ),  to  be 
personal  but  indefinite,  with  the  com¬ 
plement  of  the  verb  in  the  genitive,  so 
that  a  literal  translation  would  be,  ‘a 
man  (and  the  sufferer  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  lines  is  an  instance) 
managed  to  survive  in  that  (i.e.  the 
misery  described),  so  may  a  man 
(Deor  for  one)  in  this  (i.e.  the  misery 
described  towards  the  end  of  the 
poem)’.  D.  K.  Fry,  in  ‘ Finnsburh  34a: 
hwearflicra  hwcer'  (ELN),  proposes 
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this  emendation  for  the  manuscript 
hwearflacra  hreer,  and  would  translate 
as,  ‘until  at  the  battle  Garulf  fell  first 
of  all  the  land-dwellers,  Guthlaf’s  son, 
(and)  about  him  many  good  ones, 
(many)  active  ones,  where  the  raven 
circled  dusky  and  dark-brown’. 

7.  ELEGIES 

Ruth  P.  M.  Lehmann  points  out 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  ‘The 
Metrics  and  Structure  of  “Wulf  and 
Eadwacer”’  ( PQ )  are  unique,  and 
examines  the  suggestions  relating  the 
story  to  Germanic  parallels,  on  the 
whole  favouring  the  identification  of 
Eadwacer  with  Odoacer.  If  so  the 
story  of  Hild  and  Hugdietrich  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  opposition  to 
Wulf  of  her  parents  as  well  as  of  her 
husband.  Metrically  the  poem  has 
much  in  common  with  The  Wife’s 
Lament,  but  the  repetitions  and  bal¬ 
ance  are  more  precisely  maintained  in 
Wulf  and  Eadwacer.  Suggestions  are 
made  for  the  missing  lines  and  for  the 
meanings  of  some  of  the  ambiguous  or 
doubtful  words,  with  a  final  indication 
of  how  the  Theodorics  may  have  been 
confused  and  the  story  of  Hild  fitted 
into  that  of  the  enmity  between 
Theodoric  and  Odoacer. 

P.  Clemoes,  ‘ Mens  absentia  cogitans 
in  The  Seafarer  and  The  Wanderer ’ 
(Garmonsway  Studies),  sees  the  mind 
thinking  intensely  of  distant  things  as 
a  powerful  motif  in  both  poems.  In 
patristic  writings  it  is  this  conscious¬ 
ness  of  objects  beyond  immediate 
physical  surroundings  that  is  the 
essence  of  mental  activity,  and  two 
passages  in  which  the  view  is  expressed 
may  well  have  influenced  the  poems. 
Consequently  an  extract  from  Alcuin’s 
De  animae  ratione  is  compared  with 
The  Seafarer  58-64a,  while  in  The 
Wanderer  the  anguish  caused  to  a 
solitary  man  by  memories  of  the  com¬ 
radeship  he  has  lost  may  also  owe 
something  to  Alcuin,  or  perhaps  to 
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Ambrose’s  Hexaemeron  which  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  Alcuin’s  sources. 
In  'Min,  Sylf,  and  “Dramatic  Voices 
in  The  Wanderer  and  The  Seafarer"  ’ 
(. JEGP )  S.  B.  Greenfield  takes  issue 
with  Pope’s  theory  that  each  poem 
contains  not  one  speaker  but  two 
‘dramatic  voices’.  Pope’s  objections 
to  the  monologue  theory  are  dis¬ 
counted  on  the  grounds  of  aesthetic 
irrelevance,  and  Greenfield  then  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  words  min  and  sylf 
on  which  much  of  Pope’s  argument 
depends.  In  the  case  of  min  ( Wanderer 
59b)  there  is  no  problem  if  these  lines 
are  taken  as  the  continuation  of  a 
speech  that  precedes  them.  Sylf  ( Sea¬ 
farer  35b)  is  more  difficult,  but  if  taken 
as  ‘of  my  own  accord’,  there  is  no 
implication  that  the  speaker  has  not 
been  to  sea  before,  but  rather  we  have 
a  transition  from  the  endurance  of 
voluntary  exile.  There  is  no  need  to 
hear  ‘dramatic  voices’  to  make  these 
poems  of  satisfactory  sense  and 
aesthetic  structure,  such  a  theory 
being  at  best  unnecessary,  and  at 
worst  irrelevant  and  misleading.  An 
edition  of  The  Wanderer  by  T.  P. 
Dunning  and  A.  J.  Bliss16  comple¬ 
ments  rather  than  competes  with  a 
recent  one  by  R.  F.  Leslie  (YW  XLVII. 
68),  since  the  approaches  to  the  poem 
differ  so  widely.  The  introduction  to 
this  one  deals  in  considerable  detail 
with  the  forms  of  the  letters,  the  use  of 
small  capitals,  and  the  punctuation. 
Interesting  conclusions  emerge,  vary¬ 
ing  in  validity,  and  perhaps  with  some 
rather  doubtful  assumptions  included. 
The  syntax  too  is  treated  in  depth,  and 
good  use  made  of  recent  work  on  the 
subject.  Other  sections  deal  with 
vocabulary,  metre,  theme  and  struc¬ 
ture,  and  with  the  relation  of  the  poem 
to  the  heroic  tradition.  It  is  decided 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
usual  assumption  that  this  is  an  early 

16  The  Wanderer,  ed.  T.  P.  Dunning  and 
A.  J.  Bliss.  Methuen,  pp.  ix  +  140.  12s.  60p. 


work ;  on  the  contrary  a  theory  that  it 
was  composed  during  the  first  half  of 
the  tenth  century  would  solve  many 
problems.  Detailed  footnotes  to  the 
text  sometimes  result  in  a  certain 
amount  of  repetition  with  the  intro¬ 
duction,  but  altogether  this  edition 
adds  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
poem  and  of  Old  English  literature  in 
general,  though  the  poem  itself  some¬ 
times  tends  to  disappear  beneath  the 
weight  of  textual  apparatus.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  F.  Doubleday,  in  ‘The  Three 
Faculties  of  the  Soul  in  The  Wanderer  ’ 
( Neophilologus ),  the  structure  of  the 
poem  is  designed  to  make  clear  the 
process  by  which  the  soul  attains  to 
consolation  and  security,  the  three 
parts  corresponding  to  the  three 
faculties  of  the  soul:  memory,  intel¬ 
lect,  and  will.  The  work  moves  through 
three  major  stages:  in  the  first  the 
speaker  recalls  his  past  hardships,  in 
the  second  he  comes  to  understand 
that  his  lot  is  part  of  the  general 
mutability  of  the  world,  in  the  third  he 
finds  the  remedy  in  the  grace  of  the 
unchanging  God.  Thus  the  poem 
ends,  as  it  begins,  with  the  speaker 
praying  for  grace,  but,  whereas  at  the 
beginning  he  was  close  to  despair,  now 
he  prays  out  of  a  spirit  of  confidence 
and  hope.  M.  Rissanen,  ‘The  Theme 
of  “Exile”  in  “The  Wife’s  Lament’” 
( NM ),  finds  that  all  the  traditional 
components  of  the  exile  theme  are 
traceable  in  the  poem:  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  melancholy,  the  lament  for 
the  pitiful  state  of  the  exile,  the  loss  of 
the  lord,  and  the  solitude  caused  by 
the  death  of  friends  and  relatives.  On 
the  other  hand  a  personal  note  dis¬ 
tinguishes  this  poem  from  The  Wan¬ 
derer  and  The  Seafarer,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  poet  made  use  of  a  traditional 
theme  in  composing  a  poem  with  a 
new  motif,  a  lament  of  the  wife  for  her 
lost  husband.  Angela  M.  Lucas,  in 
‘The  Narrator  of  “The  Wife’s  Lament” 
Reconsidered’  (NM),  produces  evi- 
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dence  to  show  that  the  narrator  is  a 
woman.  She  disposes  of  the  arguments 
that  exile  in  unprotected  isolation 
would  be  more  suitable  for  a  man  than 
a  woman,  and  that  a  poem  expressing 
the  woman’s  point  of  view  would  be  a 
rarity  in  Old  English.  The  grammatical 
evidence  for  a  male  narrator  is  ten¬ 
uous,  while  an  analysis  of  the  poem 
would  clearly  indicate  that,  if  read  as 
poetry,  its  narrator  is  evidently  not  a 
man.  For  W.  F.  Bolton’s  ‘ The  Wife’s 
Lament  and  The  Husband’s  Message : 
A  Reconsideration  Revisited’  ( Archiv ) 
see  TIE 49.68. 

8.  CHRISTIAN  POETRY 

On  the  Christian  poetry,  B.  Mit¬ 
chell,  in  ‘Five  Notes  on  Old  English 
Syntax’  ( NM ),  notes  that  the  sense  ‘if 
not’  fits  butan  ( Genesis  243)  perfectly, 
and  defends  hcegsteald  ( Exodus  327) 
as  a  nominative  plural.  He  finds  no 
evidence  for  the  use  of  swa  as  a  pro¬ 
noun  in  Old  English,  supports  Krapp’s 
punctuation  of  Andreas  474fT.,  and 
comments  on  some  translations  in  the 
Paris  Psalter.  The  same  author’s 
‘Postcript  on  Bede’s  “Mihi  Cantare 
Habes”’  (NM)  argues  against  the 
reading  me  aht  singan  in  the  Old 
English  translation  of  Bede,  while  J. 
Golden,  ‘An  Onomastic  Allusion  in 
Caedmon’s  Hymn ’  (NM),  suggests 
that  the  West  Saxon  eordan  bearnum 
represents  an  oral  tradition  at  least  as 
old  as  the  Northumbrian  texts.  The 
phrase  is  an  onomastic  circumlocution 
for  ‘children  of  Adam’  and  provides  a 
poetic  contrast  with  the  heofon  of  the 
following  line.  M.  D.  Cherniss  makes 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  ‘Heroic 
Ideals  and  the  Moral  Climate  of 
Genesis  B ’  (MLQ),  and  concludes  that, 
in  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  the 
poem  has  a  unity  both  of  plot  and  of 
thematic  structure.  By  contrasting  the 
action  of  Satan  and  his  followers  with 
that  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  poet  was 
able  to  tell  a  story  in  which  the  latter 


violate  the  heroic  code  of  conduct  but 
yet  remain  both  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  a  secular  audience.  The 
moral  and  ethical  climate  of  Genesis  B 
is  completely  controlled  by  heroic 
ideals,  and  principally  by  the  idea!  of 
loyalty.  A  poet  wishing  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  Fall  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
portraying  Satan  as  a  disloyal  re¬ 
tainer;  but  portraying  Adam  and  Eve 
in  like  manner  would  create  a  prob¬ 
lem,  since  for  the  sake  of  the  secular 
audience  they  must  be  presented  as 
disloyal  but  not  as  totally  reprehen¬ 
sible.  Genesis  B  is  essentially  a  heroic 
poem  based  on  the  attitudes  that 
govern  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  of 
secular  Germanic  verse.  Whether  the 
author  has  utilized  his  native  poetic 
tradition  to  tell  a  story  which  is 
central  to  Christianity,  or  whether  he 
has  converted  the  story  of  Adam’s  Fall 
into  secular  heroic  poetry,  in  any  case 
the  fusion  of  scriptural  story,  together 
with  its  Christian  applications,  with 
heroic  attitudes  and  values  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  one  could  expect,  but  it  is  the 
heroic  ideals  that  give  the  story  moral 
significance  for  its  Germanic  audience. 
J.  F.  Vickrey  believes  that  ‘The  Vision 
of  Eve  in  Genesis  B ’  (Speculum)  is  one 
of  Judgement,  and  notes  the  frequency 
of  the  theme  in  writings  of  the  period. 
The  various  sources  for  the  details  of 
the  vision  are  traced,  and  it  would 
seem  that  while  to  the  credulous  and 
fallen  Eve  the  false  vision  of  God  and 
His  angels  only  proves  the  truth  of  the 
messenger’s  words,  to  the  audience  it  is 
a  reminder  of  the  Day  of  Judgement 
which  must  conclude  human  history, 
as  in  a  sense  Eve’s  temptation  of 
Adam  begins  it.  In  ‘A  Reading  of  OE. 
Exodus'  (RES)  R.  T.  Farrell  attempts 
to  show  that  the  poem  possesses  a  con¬ 
secutive  development  of  central 
themes  in  terms  of  epic  action  and 
morally  oriented  narrative.  The  vari¬ 
ous  so-called  interpolations  are  exam¬ 
ined,  and  particular  attention  paid  to 
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the  ending  of  the  poem  which  previous 
editors  have  re-arranged  in  various 
ways.  The  whole  poem  is  seen  as  an 
illustration  of  a  well-known  theme  in 
early  Christian  iconography  and  lit¬ 
urgy,  that  of  the  Help  of  God,  and  if 
this  is  so,  then  the  apparent  inter¬ 
polations  fit  in  well  enough.  Such  an 
interpretation  would  imply  close 
links  with  the  Daniel,  since  both  deal 
with  popular  examples  of  the  Help  of 
God,  and  are  developed  as  conflicts 
between  Old  Testament  heroes  and 
their  heathen  enemies,  ending  in  the 
triumph  of  those  who  are  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  a  special  kind  of  counsel 
because  they  were  steadfast  and  loyal 
to  God  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
Eleanor  McLoughlin,  ‘OE  Exodus 
and  the  Antiphonary  of  Bangor ’  ( NM ), 
suggests  that  the  exegetical  tradition 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  which 
informs  the  Exodus  may  have  come 
through  the  liturgy,  and  points  out 
resemblances  between  items  in  the 
Antiphonary  and  some  of  the  more 
imaginative  features  of  the  poem.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Antiphonary  throws  light  on 
the  milieu  in  which  the  Exodus  came 
into  being,  and  affords  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Biblical 
narrative,  the  figurative  thinking  of 
the  fathers,  and  even  some  rhetorical 
mannerisms  may  have  reached  the 
Old  English  poets.  P.  J.  Lucas,  in  the 
first  of  two  notes,  ‘An  Interpretation 
of  “Exodus”  46-53’  ( N&Q ),  points 
out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
lines  show  the  influence  of  typological 
and  allegorical  exegesis.  In  the  second, 
‘“Exodus”  480:  “mod  gerymde’” 
(N&Q),  he  produces  a  passage  from 
the  Blickling  Homilies  which  indicates 
that  there  is  no  need  for  emendation 
here,  the  meaning  being,  ‘God  opened 
His  mind,  manifested  His  will’.  R.  T. 
Farrell  presents  evidence  from  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
written  early  in  the  third  century  by 
Hippolytus  of  Rome,  to  suggest  ‘A 


Possible  Source  for  Old  English 
“Daniel”’  (NM),  while  T.  D.  Hill, 
‘Apocryphal  Cosmography  and  the 
“Stream  Uton  Ste”:  A  Note  on  Christ 
and  Satan,  Lines  4-12’  (PQ),  would 
read  the  manuscript  ut  on  see  as  uton 
see,  and  take  it  as  a  reference  to 
Oceanus,  the  river  that  encircles  the 
earth  and  is  therefore  outside  the  sea. 

Maureen  Halsall  emphasizes  that 
most  of  the  theories  concerning  the 
connexion  between  ‘Vercelli  and  the 
Vercelli  Book ’  (PMLA)  are  no  more 
than  guesses,  and  that  the  only  avail¬ 
able  firm  evidence  is  that  of  the  manu¬ 
script  itself  and  of  the  library  records. 
The  most  important  of  the  latter  is  a 
catalogue  from  1426  which  describes 
what  is  probably  the  Vercelli  Book  in 
terms  suggesting  that  it  is  an  old 
possession.  This  supports  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  in  the  manuscript  which  indicates 
that  it  was  already  in  North  Italy  by 
the  eleventh  century,  and  provides 
further  evidence  against  the  supposed 
connexion  with  Cardinal  Guala.  The 
same  author,  in  ‘Benjamin  Thorpe  and 
the  Vercelli  Book ’  (ELN),  examines 
Maier’s  transcript  of  the  manuscript, 
as  edited  by  Thorpe  and  printed  in 
Appendix  B  to  Cooper’s  ‘Report  on 
Rymer’s  Foedera’,  along  with  the 
correspondence  and  other  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  the  preparation  and 
printing  of  Thorpe’s  edition.  This  last 
is  found  to  be  a  disappointing  piece  of 
work,  and  the  other  papers  add  little 
to  our  knowledge.  T.  D.  Hill,  ‘Figural 
Narrative  in  “Andreas”:  The  Con¬ 
version  of  the  Mermedonians’  (NM), 
takes  the  flood  which  Andrew  calls 
forth  from  the  rock  to  be  a  figural 
representation  of  the  mystery  of 
Christian  baptism,  with  the  remaining 
episodes  similarly  meaningful.  The 
miraculous  opening  of  the  waters  is 
an  allusion  to  Moses  leading  the 
Children  of  Israel  across  the  Red  Sea ; 
the  destruction  of  fourteen  of  the 
worst  of  the  Mermedonians  reiterates 
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the  common  motif  of  baptism  as  the 
judgement  of  evil-doers;  while  the 
raising  of  the  youths  killed  by  the  flood 
is  an  allusion  to  the  Pauline  theme  of 
the  death  of  the  old  man  and  the  birth 
of  the  new  man  in  baptism.  The  differ¬ 
ent  miracles  suggest,  therefore,  various 
aspects  of  the  mystery  of  baptism, 
expressed  in  terms  of  typological 
narrative. 

In  ‘Themes  and  Type-Scenes  in 
Elene  1-113’  ( Speculum )  D.  K.  Fry 
applies  his  distinction  between  the  two 
to  a  critical  analysis  of  an  Old  English 
formulaic  poem.  The  first  113  lines  of 
Elene  contain  three  instances  of  the 
‘Approach  to  Battle’  type-scene,  and 
an  examination  of  these  shows  how  the 
traditional  formulaic  poet,  using  this 
construction,  gains  certain  advantages 
from  his  medium.  By  manipulating 
recognized  patterns,  already  rich  in 
association,  he  affords  himself  possi¬ 
bilities  for  unity,  symmetry,  suspense, 
foreshadowing,  and  larger  connota¬ 
tions  from  imagery.  A  similar  exam¬ 
ination  of  two  instances  of  the  ‘Hero 
on  the  Beach’  theme  underlying  Elene 
1-113  demonstrates  a  three-fold  use: 
for  association,  structure,  and  unity. 
Themes  evidently  represent  a  form  of 
structural  device  different  from  type- 
scenes;  the  latter  involve  a  narrative 
event,  the  former  a  state  of  being  or  a 
situation,  so  that  while  a  plot  can  be 
made  up  from  a  series  of  events  or 
type-scenes,  themes  are  always  static. 
R.  Stepsis  and  R.  Rand,  ‘Contrast  and 
Conversion  in  Cynewulf’s  “Elene”’ 
( NM ),  show  that  the  thematic  con¬ 
trast  in  the  poem,  although  beginning 
with  the  dichotomy  between  darkness 
and  light,  extends  through  multiple 
levels,  and  finally  finds  its  resolution  in 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  in  itself  a  symbol 
of  Christ,  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human.  But  what  develops  in  the 
course  of  the  poem  is  a  movement 
from  one  realm  to  the  other,  a  move¬ 
ment  made  possible  by  Christ,  or  by 
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His  symbolic  relics,  the  cross  and  the 
nails,  which  make  a  similar  journey 
from  darkness  to  light.  Consequently 
Elene  is  not  a  mere  collection  of 
heroic,  martial,  and  sea  passages  sur¬ 
rounding  a  middle  section  of  tedious 
dialectic,  but  a  complex  and  sophisti¬ 
cated  poem  which  is  unified  in  theme 
and  structured  around  a  repeated 
series  of  verbal  motifs.  K.  A.  Bleeth 
points  out  that  the  image  of  a  dwelling 
buffeted  by  storms  in  ‘ Juliana ,  647- 
52’  {MAE)  is  the  expansion  of  a  passage 
in  the  Latin  source.  The  lines,  though 
essentially  in  the  tradition  of  allegori¬ 
cal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  recall 
a  familiar  elegiac  image  associated 
primarily  with  the  mutability  of 
earthly  things,  but  also  used  to  express 
a  sense  of  the  adverse  and  mysterious 
forces  which  test  human  fortitude  and 
patience.  Hence  the  passage  affords  a 
further  example  of  Cynewulf’s  skill  in 
adapting  the  traditional  language  of 
Old  English  poetry  to  vivify  a  concept 
drawn  from  the  biblical  exegesis  of  the 
Latin  Fathers.  In  ‘Halga  Hyht  and 
Poetic  Stimulus  in  The  Advent  Poem 
{Christ  /),  50-70’  {Neophilologus)  J.  E. 
Cross  takes  the  expression  to  refer  to 
Sion,  the  earthly  part  of  the  Christian 
Church,  so  making  an  effective  trans¬ 
itional  link  between  the  description  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  the  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  to 
which  Christ  comes.  T.  D.  Hill,  ‘“Fiat 
Lux”  and  the  Generation  of  the  Son: 
“Christ  I”,  214-48’  {N&Q),  notes  that 
within  this  passage  are  digressions 
which  are  not  derived  from  the  Advent 
antiphon  and  apparently  violate  the 
continuity  of  the  discourse.  In  the  first, 
the  poet  is  in  effect  answering  the 
question  he  has  raised  concerning  the 
generation  of  Christ  from  the  Father 
by  paraphrasing  a  biblical  verse  in 
which  the  commentators  found  a 
representation  of  this  mystery.  The 
poet’s  allusion  to  the  creation  of  light 
after  he  has  posed  the  question  of 
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Christ’s  generation  from  the  Father  is 
in  effect  a  riddle,  the  answer  to  which 
demands  the  reader’s  awareness  of  the 
full  resonance  of  the  phrase  Fiat  Lux. 
J.  C.  Pope  finds,  on  the  evidence  of 
manuscript  and  source,  support  for 
the  theory  that  ‘The  Lacuna  in  the 
Text  of  Cynewulf’s  Ascension  ( Christ 
II,  556b)’  ( Willard  Studies )  is  due  to  a 
missing  leaf  between  folios  fifteen  and 
sixteen.  T.  D.  Hill  has  two  articles  on 
Christ  III.  The  first,  ‘Notes  on  the 
Eschatology  of  the  Old  English 
Christ  IIP  ( NM ),  suggests  as  a  source 
for  905-25  Gregory’s  Moralia  in  Job, 
and  this  would  resolve  the  various 
philological  and  conceptual  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  passage.  In  addition,  the 
description  of  the  winds  at  Judgement 
(line  949)  reflects  traditional  eschat¬ 
ological  speculations,  while  what  in 
1 623-27  appears  to  be  simply  a  further 
instance  of  variation  is  in  reality  a 
subtly  articulated  allusion  to  the 
Trinity.  In  the  second,  ‘The  Seven 
Joys  of  Heaven  in  “Christ  III”  and 
Old  English  Homiletic  Texts’  ( N&Q ), 
he  relates  lines  1652-60  to  a  numerical 
apophthegm  concerning  the  joys  of 
heaven  found  in  medieval  Latin  texts 
of  Celtic  provenance  and  in  two  of  the 
Vercelli  homilies. 

According  to  M.  J.  Swanton,  in 
‘Ambiguity  and  Anticipation  in  “The 
Dream  of  the  Rood”’  (NM),  beneath 
the  rhetorical  pattern  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  verse  texture  of  the  work, 
there  lie  minor  constructional  features 
in  which  semantic  and  syntactic 
ambiguities  add  to  the  poetic  density, 
at  once  extending  the  connotational 
range  of  details  available  to  the 
reader,  and  tightening  the  structure. 
Some  semantic  details  in  the  first  fifty 
lines  are  examined,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  grouping  of  ambiguities 
creates  an  inner  structure  of  poetic 
densities  to  which  the  reader  may 
respond.  Such  a  use  of  distinct 
semantic  depths  in  close  verbal  con¬ 


junction  enables  a  complex  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  crucifixion  to  be  presented 
in  a  manner  not  open  to  simple  prose 
treatment.  J.  Canuteson,  ‘The  Cruci¬ 
fixion  and  the  Second  Coming  in  The 
Dream  of  the  Rood ’  ( MP ),  claims  that 
one  of  the  poet’s  methods  of  making 
the  cross  more  vivid  is  by  connecting 
the  crucifixion  with  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  and  eternal  life.  A  compari- 
ison  with  passages  in  the  Bible  dealing 
with  the  New  Jerusalem  and  the  bride 
of  Christ  shows  how  the  author  is  able 
to  emphasize  the  significance  of  the 
crucifixion  by  looking  forward  to  the 
day  of  judgement  and  the  mystical 
marriage  of  Christ  and  the  Church. 
O.  D.  Macrae-Gibson,  in  ‘Christ  the 
Victor-Vanquished  in  The  Dream  of 
the  Rood ’  (NM),  takes  issue  with 
Leiter’s  analysis  (TIE  XL VIII.  61)  of 
the  transformations  undergone  by  the 
Christ  figure,  and  gives  his  own  dem¬ 
onstration  of  how  they  are  managed 
by  the  poet. 

W.  F.  Bolton,  ‘ByrhtnoS  in  the 
Wilderness’  (MLR),  considers  recent 
views  that  The  Battle  of  Maldon  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  Christian  rather  than 
as  a  heroic  poem.  The  poet  uses  a 
historical  incident  to  provide  for  his 
readers  an  instance  of  the  moral  pat¬ 
tern  archetypically  represented  by  the 
temptations  of  Christ  in  the  desert. 
The  literary  mode  is  allegory  in  the 
sense  that  it  says  one  thing  by  means  of 
another,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the 
narrative  is  to  be  discarded  by  the 
reader  if  he  is  to  find  the  nucleus  of 
truth.  It  is  by  the  simultaneity  of 
historical  event  and  moral  pattern 
that  the  poet  achieves  such  effects  as 
the  contrast  between  Byrhtnoth’s 
physical  strength  and  his  moral  vul¬ 
nerability;  in  the  end  his  moral 
triumph  coincides  with  his  defeat  and 
death.  Hence  Byrhtwold’s  speech  has 
a  validity  equal  to  Byrhtnoth’s  prayer, 
but  only  when  they  are  linked.  The 
historical  materials  draw  attention  to 
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the  later  speech,  the  theological 
materials  to  the  former  prayer.  B.  R. 
Campbell  produces  evidence  to  show 
that  ‘The  “Superne  Gar”  in  ‘‘The 
Battle  of  Maldon”’  ( N&Q )  was  not 
only  one  of  southern  make  but  that, 
ironically,  it  had  originally  belonged 
to  a  member  of  the  English  army. 
Frances  R.  Lipp,  ‘Contrast  and  Point 
of  View  in  The  Battle  of  BrunanburK 
( PQ ),  points  out  the  difference  between 
the  beasts  of  battle  passage  and  the 
following  historical  account  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasions,  and  shows 
that  the  basic  theme  of  the  poem,  the 
contrast  between  vanquished  and 
victors,  finds  its  logical  culmination 
in  the  final  lines.  It  is  a  much  more 
complex  and  sophisticated  work  than 
is  usually  supposed,  since  its  self- 
conscious  fidelity  to  literary  con¬ 
ventions,  lack  of  personal  detail, 
and  impersonal  tone,  are  all  skilfully 
used  for  legitimate  and  dramatic  funct¬ 
ions. 

On  the  minor  poetry,  J.  Gerritsen 
urges  that  ‘The  Text  of  the  Leiden 
Riddle ’  ( ES )  should  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  document  in  which  it 
has  been  transmitted.  Consequently 
the  make-up  of  the  manuscript  is 
described,  the  different  hands,  and 
the  Latin  and  Old  English  texts  in  it.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  scribe  responsible 
for  the  Old  English  texts  knew  nothing 
of  the  language,  and  that  his  exemplar, 
which  had  been  quite  legible  to  him  in 
the  Latin  texts,  employed  an  insular 
hand  for  the  Old  English  ones  which, 
though  he  knew  its  main  features,  he 
could  only  imperfectly  read.  These 
deductions  are  then  used  to  comment 
on  some  of  the  suggested  readings.  In 
‘The  Christian  Background  to  Two 
Riddle  Motifs’  ( SN )  F.  H.  Whitman 
compares  the  riddle  on  the  moon  by 
Eusebius  with  that  on  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  Exeter  Book.  The  pre- 
Christian  and  early  Christian  sym¬ 
bolic  meanings  of  ‘light,  day’,  given 


to  the  east,  symbolize  Christ’s  pres¬ 
ence,  while  the  sun,  the  controlling 
symbol,  represents  Christ.  The  con¬ 
flict  between  Christ  and  Satan  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  setting  sun,  with  the 
rising  sun  signifying  Christ’s  triumph 
and  the  ultimate  promise  of  the  future 
world.  Within  this  framework  the 
moon  is  usually  seen  as  the  ally  of  the 
sun,  helping  to  scatter  the  darkness  of 
idolatry,  but  in  Cyril  of  Alexandria  it 
appears  as  a  symbol  of  the  forces  of 
evil.  The  Latin  riddle  exhibits  the 
traditional  features,  whereas  the  motifs 
in  the  Old  English  riddle  are  rarer  and 
may  come,  not  from  a  riddle  tradition, 
but  out  of  early  Christian  typology. 
In  ‘ preaniedla  and  preamedla :  Notes 
on  Two  Old  English  Abstracta  in 
-/«(«)’  ( NM )  T.  J.  Gardner  supports 
the  reading  preamedla  in  Solomon  and 
Saturn  (242,  430),  and  takes  the  word 
to  be  a  derivative  of  a  second  element 
in  -mod.  Alison  Gyger  uses  ‘The  Old 
English  Soul  and  Body  as  an  Example 
of  Oral  Transmission’  (MM),  since 
that  seems  to  be  the  only  satisfactory 
explanation  for  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  versions.  Oral  trans¬ 
mission  would  merely  imply  that  at 
some  point  both  versions  were  written 
down  from  memory,  and  that  neither 
is  derived  from  the  other  but  both 
from  a  common  original,  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  texts  being 
essentially  of  the  kind  attributable  to 
lapses  of  memory.  T.  D.  Hill,  ‘Punish¬ 
ment  According  to  the  Joints  of  the 
Body,  Again’  (N&Q),  quotes  from  a 
medieval  Irish  version  of  the  Fifteen 
Tokens  of  Doomsday  a  list  of  the 
torments  of  Hell,  in  which  occurs  an 
instance  of  the  above  in  an  explicitly 
eschatological  context  as  in  the  Old 
English  Soul  and  Body  II.  R.  L. 
Hoffman  takes  ‘The  Theme  of  Judg¬ 
ment  Day  IV  ( ELN )  to  be  seo  sode 
hreow  (56),  but  the  poem  is  more  than 
a  confession  of  personal  sin,  it  is  a 
homily  for  all  who  need  to  be  reminded 
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that  this  life  should  be  a  vale  of  tears. 
In  their  commentaries  on  Beati  qui 
lugent  the  Fathers  give  several  reasons 
for  weeping,  and  mention  certain 
significant  qualities  of  tears,  refer¬ 
ences  to  which  are  traced  in  the  Old 
English  poem.  A.  F.  Cameron  com¬ 
ments  on  ‘Old  English  Unbleoh 
Again’  ( Neophilologus ).  The  word 
occurs  in  Judgement  Day  II,  and  is  to  be 
translated  ‘colourless,  i.e.  spotless’.  J. 
B.  Trahern  finds  ‘The  Old  English 
“Almsgiving”’  ( N&Q )  of  particular 
interest  as  a  poem  almost  wholly  com¬ 
posed  of  literal  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  owing  its  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  patristic  tradition. 

In  ‘Heroic  Ritual  in  the  Old  English 
Maxims’  ( NM )  P.  B.  Taylor  sees  the 
maxims  as  directed  to  two  objectives : 
descriptions  and  definitions  of  the 
things  of  the  world,  and  explanations 
of  how  these  things  should  be  in  future. 
There  is  no  consistent  order  in  carrying 
out  the  two  objectives,  but  the  poet 
signals  his  intentions  by  marking 
some  of  them  with  bid,  others  with 
sceal,  the  former  suggesting  univers¬ 
ality,  the  latter  futurity,  desire,  and 
uncertainty.  The  sceal  maxims  there¬ 
fore  comprise  a  handbook  on  ritual; 
rituals  of  nature  which  being  of  God’s 
provenance  are  out  of  man’s  control, 
and  those  of  men  which  are  heroic 
obligations.  N.  Thun,  ‘The  Malignant 
Elves.  Notes  on  Anglo-Saxon  Magic 
and  Germanic  Myth’  {SN),  surveys 
the  evidence  for  elves  in  Old  English 
sources,  making  use  also  of  continental 
and  Old  Norse  evidence  and  of  later 
folklore  material .  In  general  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  elves,  as  also  in  continental 
sources,  are  regarded  as  thoroughly 
bad  and  harmful,  whereas  the  Old 
Norse  alfar  are  sometimes  benevolent 
and  sometimes  malevolent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  K.  Schneider  comments  on  the 
meaning  and  versification  ‘Zu  den  ae. 
Zauberspriichen  Wi/>  Wennum  und 
Wip  Wcetercelfadle ’  {Anglia),  and  K. 


Malone  translates  ‘The  Old  English 
Calendar  Poem’  ( Willard  Studies)  into 
alliterative  verse. 

9.  PROSE 

On  the  prose,  Ruth  Waterhouse 
examines  ‘The  Theme  and  Structure 
of  755  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle ’  {NM), 
showing  that  the  significance  of  the 
form  lies  in  the  continual  stress  on  the 
relationship  of  kinship  to  the  bond  of 
loyalty  to  one’s  lord,  while  the  artistic 
structure  is  centred  upon  the  antithesis 
between  parallelism  and  contrast  on 
different  levels.  The  narrator  tries  to 
show  by  the  form  and  structuring  of 
his  composition  not  only  the  conflict 
between  the  ties  to  lord  and  kinsman, 
but  the  larger  design  of  mutual  self- 
destruction  implicit  within  the  breach 
of  loyalties  and  the  violation  of  the 
bonds  of  society.  The  parallelism  and 
contrast,  the  balance  and  antithesis  of 
literary  artifice,  place  the  final  stress  on 
that  ideal  of  comitatus  loyalty  to  one’s 
lord  which,  though  subtly  and  search- 
ingly  tested,  is  triumphantly  affirmed. 
W.  H.  Brown,  in  ‘Method  and  Style 
in  the  Old  English  Pastoral  Care' 
{JEGP),  finds  that  Alfred  usually 
translates  Scriptural  passages  literally, 
not  because  they  are  Divine  Writ,  but 
because  they  require  neither  clarifica¬ 
tion  nor  simplification.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  translating  Gregory, 
Alfred  tries  to  clarify  anything  that 
seems  vague,  indefinite,  or  too  abs¬ 
tract.  His  changes  include  the  use  of 
doublets,  the  addition  of  short  ex¬ 
planations,  and  the  change  of  a  long 
Latin  sentence  into  shorter  English 
ones.  Throughout,  Alfred’s  prose  is 
utilitarian;  he  concerns  himself  with 
getting  down  the  meaning  as  clearly 
as  possible,  and  as  a  result  his  style  is 
no  more  than  adequate.  J.  E.  Cross 
disagrees  with  the  description  by  N.  D. 
Isaacs  of  ‘The  Metrical  Epilogue  to  the 
Old  English  Version  of  Gregory’s 
“Cura  Pastoralis”  ’  {NM)  as  a  poem  of 
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‘shifting  metaphors  and  multiple  signi¬ 
ficance’  where  ‘the  figure  (of  the  water) 
seems  to  break  down’.  On  thecontrary, 
a  close  attention  to  the  Old  English 
shows  a  clear  and  consistent,  though 
extended,  metaphor,  and  one  which  is 
simple  and  effective.  A  good  edition 
of  Alfred’s  Soliloquies  by  T.A.  Carni- 
celli17  has  a  conservative  text,  useful 
textual  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a 
full  glossary.  The  introduction  des¬ 
cribes  the  manuscript,  analyses  the 
language,  and  agrees  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ascription  to  Alfred.  Language 
and  orthography  indicate  that  the 
extant  manuscript  was  written  some¬ 
where  in  the  south-east  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century, 
possibly  at  Southwick,  to  which  the 
manuscript  certainly  belonged  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  called  to  some  unusual  syntacti¬ 
cal  features,  the  sources  of  the  text 
are  traced,  and  there  is  a  discussion  of 
its  relationship  to  the  Old  English 
version  of  Boethius.  In  addition, 
Dorothy  Whitelock,  in  an  erudite 
article  on  ‘William  of  Malmesbury  on 
the  Works  of  King  Alfred’  ( Garmons - 
way  Studies ),  traces  the  possible 
sources  for  that  historian’s  knowledge 
of  Alfred’s  translations. 

Marcia  A.Dalbey,  ‘Hortatory  Tone 
in  the  Blickling  Homilies’  ( NM ),  shows 
how  in  two  of  them  the  tone  of  the 
source  has  been  deliberately  changed 
so  as  to  make  the  result  more  gentle. 
‘On  the  Blickling  Homily  for  Ascen¬ 
sion  Day  (No.  XI)’  (NM)  by  J.  E. 
Cross  notes  debts  to  Gregory  and 
slighter  echoes  from  Bede’s  comment¬ 
ary  on  Acts.  There  are  comments  on 
some  of  the  traditional  ideas  in  the 
sermon,  and  two  corrections  are  sug¬ 
gested  to  Morris’s  edition,  while  R. 
MacG.  Dawson,  in  ‘The  Blickling 
Homilies :  Some  Emendations’  ( N&Q ), 

17  King  Alfred's  Version  of  St  Augustine’s 
Soliloquies,  by  T.  A.  Carnicelli.  Harvard  U.P. 
pp.  xii  +  122.  $6. 
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also  proposes  various  changes  to  the 
text. 

An  important  article  by  Frances  R. 
Lipp  divides  the  special  features  of 
‘yElfric’s  Old  English  Prose  Style’ 
(SP)  into  two  categories :  devices  used 
consistently,  and  others  employed  for 
special  effects  in  particular  passages. 
The  first  shows  two  characteristics: 
the  use  of  pauses  dividing  the  prose 
into  four-stress  units,  sub-divided  by 
other  pauses  into  two-stress  ones,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  the  basic  rhyth¬ 
mic  pattern  by  alliteration.  The  second 
is  characterized  by  word-play,  rhyme, 
the  clustering  of  unstressed  syllables 
between  the  final  stressed  syllable  of 
one  two-stress  unit  and  the  first 
stressed  syllable  of  the  next,  careful 
architectural  structuring  of  sentences, 
and  clarity  and  smoothness.  The 
theory  that  yElfric’s  alliteration  and 
rhythm  are  derived  from  Latin  is 
examined,  and  shown  to  be  untenable. 
zElfric’s  indebtedness  to  Latin  prose 
for  many  of  his  habits  of  style  is  cer¬ 
tain  enough,  but  it  stops  short  of  the 
virtually  consistent  division  of  his 
prose  into  four-stress  units  each  com¬ 
posed  of  two-stress  units  linked  by 
alliteration.  The  Latinate  influences 
are  created  within  this  framework 
through  adaptation,  minor  deviations, 
and  superimposed  ornament,  but  the 
use  of  alliteration  and  the  rhythm  were 
suggested  to  Ailfric  by  native  models, 
either  by  Old  English  poetry  or  by  the 
rhythmical  and  alliterative  passages 
in  earlier  Old  English  prose.  J.  E. 
Cross,  ‘Ailfric — Mainly  on  Memory 
and  Creative  Method  in  Two  Catholic 
Homilies'  (SN),  analyses  two  homilies 
in  order  to  determine  /Elfric’s  pro¬ 
cesses  of  association.  The  obvious  one 
is  that  a  scriptural  verse  often  brings 
an  identifiable  commentary  with  it 
while,  if  there  is  a  repetition  of  a  verse 
in  scripture,  commentaries  on  both 
occurrences  are  recalled  to  explain  one 
of  them.  Moreover,  a  description  of  an 
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event  in  one  writer  may  recall  that  in 
another,  and  a  point  of  dogma  may  be 
made  in  separate  homilies  in  words 
similar  enough  to  suggest  that  the 
statement  was  ready  in  TElfric’s  mind. 
Such  an  investigation  allows  us  to  see 
something  of  the  mind  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  religious  writer  as  revealed  in 
his  works,  and  offers  a  more  certain 
standard  for  speculating  on  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  association  in  other  such 
works.  A  survey  of  ‘Some  Aspects  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Theology’  ( Willard 
Studies )  by  C.  L.  Wrenn  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  two  contributions  of 
basic  significance  were  made:  Tdfric’s 
exposition  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
Eadmer’s  pioneering  treatment  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  W.  M.  Ry¬ 
an’s  ‘Word-Play  in  Some  Old  English 
Homilies  and  a  Late  Middle  English 
Poem’  ( Willard  Studies )  attempts  to 
establish  certain  similarities  in  the 
application  of  annominatio  and  allitera¬ 
ting  matched  pairs  between  the 
practices  of  Langland  and  those  of  a 
group  of  Old  English  homilists. 

10.  MISCELLANEOUS 

The  current  volume  of  Early 
English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile18 
contains  The  Durham  Ritual,  the 
earliest  surviving  collectar  written  in 
England,  probably  sometime  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  at  some  important  centre  in  south¬ 
ern  England.  Within  fifty  years  the 
manuscript  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  community  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  is 
still  at  Durham.  During  the  second 

18  Early  English  Manuscripts  in  Facsimile. 
Vol.  XVI:  The  Durham  Ritual,  ed.  T.  J. 
Brown,  with  F.  Wormald,  A.  S.  C.  Ross,  and 
E.  G.  Stanley.  Copenhagen:  Rosenkilde  & 
Bagger.  London:  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  91. 
Plates  178.  Danish  Kr.  1650. 


half  of  the  tenth  century  further  litur¬ 
gical  texts  were  added,  comprising 
the  earliest  material  to  show  what 
portions  of  the  daily  office  were  like  in 
England  at  that  time,  along  with  others 
that  are  the  earliest  evidence  for  the 
introduction  into  England  of  the  ‘New 
Hymnal’.  The  gloss,  written  by 
Aldred,  forms  one  of  the  main  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  Northumbrian. 
In  consequence,  liturgically  and  lin¬ 
guistically,  this  is  a  particularly  im¬ 
portant  manuscript.  T.  J.  Brown 
describes  the  handwriting  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  original  collectar  and  of 
the  various  additions,  while  F.  Wor¬ 
mald  deals  with  the  liturgical  con¬ 
tents,  and  A.  S.  C.  Ross  and  E.  G. 
Stanley  provide  a  list  of  the  glosses. 
‘Runes  and  Non-Runes’  ( Garmonsway 
Studies )  by  R.  I.  Page  notes  some  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  establishing 
a  corpus  of  Anglo-Saxon  runic  inscrip¬ 
tions.  Some  texts  are  removed  from  the 
canon,  and  a  few  additions  to  it 
tentatively  suggested.  H.  P.  R.  Fin- 
berg  reprints  ten  papers  dealing  with 
medieval  subjects.19  The  first  of  these 
is  concerned  with  two  puzzling  chart¬ 
ers,  one  of  Ethelwulf  (846)  and  one  of 
Edgar  (962).  The  second  examines 
four  documents  dealing  with  Crediton 
( YW  XLIX,  76),  while  the  third  dis¬ 
cusses  the  so-called  charter  of  St. 
Patrick,  the  remaining  ones  dealing 
with  later  medieval  subjects.  All  make 
solid  contributions  to  the  various 
topics,  and  since  some  are  difficult  of 
access  it  is  useful  to  have  them  to¬ 
gether  here.  Finally,  F.  C.  Robinson 
contributes  his  customary  article  on 
‘Old  English  Research  in  Progress, 
1968-69’  (NM). 

19  West-Country  Historical  Studies,  by  H. 
P.  R.  Finberg.  Newton  Abbot:  David  & 
Charles,  pp.  232.  50s. 
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1.  GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
ITEMS 

G.  Kane  regrets  the  bad  odour  into 
which  ‘Conjectural  Emendation’  (Gar- 
monsway  Studies)  has  fallen  in  English 
studies.  Subjective  and  arbitrary 
emendation  has  produced  objection¬ 
able  results,  even  from  brilliant 
editors.  It  would,  of  course,  be  best  if 
uncertainty  or  any  element  of  sub¬ 
jective  judgement  could  be  removed, 
but  recension  itself  cannot  do  that. 
And,  in  fact,  an  unrecognized  cor¬ 
ruption  can  do  positive  harm  to  the 
study  of  the  text  itself  and  of  related 
problems.  Conjectural  emendation 
well  practised  is  not  self-indulgence, 
but  an  aid  to  the  recognition  of  the 
damage  suffered  by  texts  in  transmis¬ 
sion.  Even  archetypal  texts  are  cor¬ 
rupt.  Can  an  editor  be  blamed  for 
conjecturing  an  inferior  reading, 
though  unanimously  attested,  to  be 
scribal  merely?  Types  of  errors  and,  if 
possible,  the  quality  of  the  archetype 
must  be  established.  The  possibility  of 
the  application  of  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion  will  vary  from  crux  to  crux,  and 
criticism  must  bear  not  on  its  legiti¬ 
macy,  but  onthequalityofitsexecution. 
E.  Salter  urges  on  us  the  typological 
or  figural  approach  to  medieval 
poetry1  as  on  the  one  hand  more 
coherent  and  revealing,  on  the  other 

1  Medieval  Poetry  and  the  Figural  View  of 
Reality,  by  E.  Salter.  Sir  Israel  Gollancz 
Memorial  Lecture,  British  Academy,  1968. 
Published  for  the  British  Academy  by  the 
O.U.P.  pp.  20.  Paper  covers.  6s.  (Also  in 
PBA). 


less  destructive  of  the  poetry  than 
‘realistic’  or  allegorical  readings  alone. 
As  Auerbach  says,  figural  interpreta¬ 
tion  differs  from  allegory  ‘by  the 
historicity  both  of  the  sign  and  what  it 
signifies’.  The  cycle  plays,  with  their 
assured  basis  in  reality,  have  already 
received  treatment  as  examples  of 
typological  literature:  typology  estab¬ 
lishes  their  principles  of  selection.  The 
Bible  itself  is  a  highly  figural  text.  But 
the  Pearl  and  Piers  Plowman  ask  us  to 
accept  an  unverifiable  construction  or 
imitation  of  history  as  basis  for  a 
figural  interpretation  and  fulfilment 
that  will  demonstrate  earthly  reality 
encompassed  and  completed  by  divine 
reality.  The  search  of  earlier  critics  for 
the  biographical  reality  which  they 
feel  to  lie  behind  the  poems  shows  their 
success  in  this.  Even  the  repetitions 
which  seem  to  mar  Piers  Plowman  as 
a  formal  structure  are  seen  to  be  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  figural  view,  as  is  its 
involved  temporal  scheme.  ‘But  it  is  in 
the  creation  of  Piers  the  Plowman  that 
Langland’s  debt  to  figural  habits  of 
thought  is  ...  most  imaginatively 
repaid.’ 

Abbot  John  Whethamstede’s  Latin 
‘complaint’  of  1440  is  the  starting 
point  of  J.  R.  Keller’s  ‘The  triumph  of 
vice:  a  formal  approach  to  the  medie¬ 
val  complaint  against  the  times’ 
(AnM).  He  responded  to  a  particular 
injustice  with  the  general  complaint 
that,  though  men  pretend  to  virtue, 
they  do  not  live  according  to  reason, 
for  they  do  evil.  The  general  applica¬ 
tion  is  characteristic  of  the  genre,  and 
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is  due  both  to  the  desire  to  avoid 
punishment  for  too  specific  reference 
and  to  the  ‘mode  of  thought  which .  .  . 
detects  universals  in  the  particular’. 
We  need  not,  however,  assume  that 
every  complaint  is  in  response  to  a 
specific  occasion.  Complaint  poems 
employ  certain  conventions  by  which 
they  may  be  recognized.  Character¬ 
istics  of  complaints  of  the  times  are 
the  ‘personified  abstractions’  of  vices 
and  virtues.  Virtues  are  exiled  and 
vices  rule,  virtues  become  cold  and 
vices  pretend,  or  are  thought,  to  be 
virtues.  Vices  are  often  members  of  a 
family.  Virtues  are  triumphant  only 
in  ironic  poems.  Beatrice  White, 
‘Saracens  and  Crusaders:  from  Fact 
to  Allegory’  ( Gannonsway  Studies), 
points  out  the  narrow  dividing  line 
between  facts  and  fiction,  instruction 
and  entertainment,  in  medieval  litera¬ 
ture.  Ideas  of  the  Muslim  were 
strange,  distorted,  and  full  of  prejudice. 
The  crusaders,  though  their  character¬ 
istics  ranged  in  fact  from  spiritual 
enthusiasm  to  criminality,  were  sim¬ 
ilarly  not  analysed.  Savagery  on  the 
side  of  right  was  felt  to  be  excusable. 
‘Paiens  unt  tort  e  Chrestiens  unt 
dreit.’  The  same  one-sidedness  is 
seen  in  Muslim  chroniclers.  In  the 
romances  Saracens  are  fanatical, 
great  fighters,  liable  to  violent  rage 
against  their  gods  when  in  adversity, 
fools  as  well  as  knaves,  dupes  of  a 
puerile  faith.  They  are  killed  in  large 
numbers  by  Christian  heroes.  Their 
women  are  beautiful,  susceptible,  but 
resolute,  independent,  redoubtable. 
One  of  the  most  sensational  and  blood¬ 
thirsty  accounts  is  in  Richard  Coer 
de  Lion.  Neither  Saracens  nor  Chris¬ 
tians  are  seen  as  men,  but  as  warring 
symbols  of  evil  and  good.  The  end  of 
the  process  is  the  moral  allegory  of 
Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

The  rediscovery  of  medieval  litera¬ 
ture  after  prolonged  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  even  neglect  is  still  going  on  in 


a  world  where  ‘medieval’  can  yet  be 
used  as  a  term  of  abuse.  In  this  redis¬ 
covery  the  critics  of  the  period  covered 
by  B.  Corrigan’s  book2  had  not  an 
inconsiderable  part  to  play,  though 
they  naturally  tended,  as  have  critics 
of  more  recent  date,  to  approach  their 
authors  with  their  own  prejudices 
agog.  These  essays  reveal  to  us  as  much 
about  Warton,  Coleridge,  Hazlitt, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin  and  the  rest  as  about 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  Their 
interest  for  the  medievalist  is  none  the 
less  for  that;  the  prejudices  of  other 
men  and  other  ages  often  give  a 
salutary  jolt  to  one’s  own.  Corrigan’s 
introduction  gives  a  lively  and 
thoughtful  survey  of  the  changing 
English  reputations  of  the  three 
Italians.  Baretti’s  defence  of  Dante  in 
1755  now  seems  somewhat  grudging, 
confined  as  he  was  by  canons  of  classi¬ 
cal  criticism,  but  he  begins  a  process 
in  which  the  power  of  Dante’s  poetry 
gradually  overcomes  distaste  for  his 
practice,  even  though,  at  times,  its 
vital  meaning  was  scorned  or  miscon¬ 
ceived.  The  real  turning-point  came 
with  Coleridge’s  use  of  Cary,  which 
showed  the  artistic  merits  and  ensur¬ 
ed  the  commercial  success  of  the 
translation.  Opinions  of  Boccaccio 
and  Petrarch  changed  too,  though  not 
in  an  exactly  equivalent  manner.  The 
constantly  recurring  preoccupation 
with  the  morals  of  the  three  now 
seems  strange,  but  this  is  part  of  the 
shift  in  the  approach  to  poetry.  A.  S. 
Bernardo’s  concluding  essay  surveys 
the  evolution  of  the  understanding  of 
the  three  over  the  past  three  centuries 
and  fittingly  concludes  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  stimulating  volume.  W. 
Matthews,  ‘Martinus  Polonus  and 
some  Later  Chroniclers’  ( Garmonsway 
Studies ),  gives  instances  of  the  influ- 

2  Italian  Poets  and  English  Critics,  1 755- 
1859.  A  Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  with 
intro,  by  B.  Corrigan.  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp. 
viii+327.  Cloth  95 s;  paper  32s. 
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ence  of  Martinus,  popular  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  on 
Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  John  Capgrave 
and  Jean  d’Outremeuse  (who  men¬ 
tions  Hygelac’s  raid  in  his  Li  Myreur 
des  Histors),  and  suggests  ‘a  more 
extended  study  of  his  influence  might 
prove  entertaining’. 

B.  Cottle’s  The  Triumph  of  English 3 
sets  out  to  give  us  samples  of  the 
vigorous  literature  of  the  second  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  to 
sketch  in  the  factual  and  cultural  back¬ 
ground  against  which  it  was  written. 
Sometimes  one  must  excuse  the  strong 
impressionistic  and  subjective  element 
which  characterizes  the  book  in  return 
for  the  enthusiastic  involvement  of  the 
author  with  his  subject.  There  are  also 
times  when  the  book  seems  not  to  live 
up  to  its  intention.  For  instance,  a 
twentieth-century-oriented  judgement 
of  Morte  Darthur  is  understandable, 
even  necessary,  but  one  wishes  it  had 
been  combined  with  an  attempt  to 
show  the  twentieth-century  reader 
those  positive  aspects  of  the  poet’s  out¬ 
look  which  made  the  poem  popular 
(see  also  p.  49). 

F.  X.  Newman  introduces  an 
anthology  of  five  (originally  oral) 
papers  on  courtly  love4  by  outlining 
Gaston  Paris’s  original  formulation  of 
the  concept  for  the  modern  world.  All 
the  contributors  show  ‘an  uneasiness 
with  the  paradoxes  that  constitute 
[that]  conception’,  though  there  re¬ 
main  very  real  differences  between 
them.  We  must  remember  that  ‘courtly 
love’  names  ‘a  scholar’s  hypothesis, 
not  ...  a  medieval  institution’.  With 

3  The  Triumph  of  English,  1350-1400,  by 
B.  Cottle.  History  and  Literature  Series. 
London:  Blandford  Press,  pp.  318.  22  plates. 
Cloth  75s;  paper  21s. 

4  The  Meaning  of  Courtly  Love.  Papers  of 
the  first  annual  conference  of  the  Center  for 
Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies, 
State  University  of  New  York,  ed.  F.  X. 
Newman.  Albany:  State  U.  of  New  York  P. 
1968.  pp.  x+102.  $5.00. 
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this  D.  W.  Robertson  would  probably 
agree.  The  system  is  inconvenient  and 
unlikely  in  its  application,  its  ‘expo¬ 
nents’  ironic,  satirizing  idolatrous 
love;  an  aberration  of  considerable 
implications  in  a  society  dominated  by 
a  religion  of  divine  love.  Chaucer’s 
Book  of  the  Duchess  criticizes  that 
immoderate  grief  for  Blanche  as  mere 
flesh  and  blood  which  ignores  her 
virtues  and  the  value  of  her  memory 
as  an  inspiration  of  chivalric  conduct. 
Troilus  allows  passion  to  prevent  right 
action.  Thus  Robertson’s  title,  ‘The 
concept  of  courtly  love  as  an  impedi¬ 
ment  to  the  understanding  of  medieval 
texts’.  J.  F.  Benton,  ‘Clio  and  Venus: 
an  historical  view  of  medieval  love’, 
thinks  that  the  ideal  of  medieval 
marriage  included  love.  Premarital 
passion  existed  and  could  lead  to 
marriage,  though  it  was  not  felt  neces¬ 
sary  to  it.  But  marrying  for  love  was  a 
favourite  literary  theme.  Extra-marital 
love  was  disapproved  of,  although 
some  adulterers  escaped  punishment. 
Particularly  dangerous  was  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  one’s  lord’s  wife,  for  this  was 
treason.  It  seems  unlikely  that  a 
defenceless  minstrel  would  have 
boasted  of  it.  Lancelot’s  love  made 
him  a  felon  rather  than  a  hero,  and 
Chretien’s  treatment  of  him  is  ironic. 
But  the  medieval  idea  of  love  went 
beyond  the  sexual:  it  bound  a  man  to 
his  neighbour,  a  vassal  and  his  lord. 
Thus,  for  a  man  to  ‘love’  his  lady  was 
courteous  and  honourable.  Though 
cupidity  could  masquerade  as  friend¬ 
ship,  we  have  to  distinguish  the  evil 
from  the  good  form  of  love.  ‘As  cur¬ 
rently  employed,  “courtly  love”  has 
no  useful  meaning.’  C.  S.  Singleton,  in 
‘Dante:  within  courtly  love  and  be¬ 
yond’,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the 
concept  useful  in  marking  out  the 
stages  of  Dante’s  poetic  progress, 
though  the  cult  was  to  one  side  of  the 
serious  business  of  life.  A  more 
restricted  meaning  is  also  given  to  the 
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term  by  W.  T.  H.  Jackson  in  his  ‘Faith 
unfaithful:  the  German  reaction  to 
courtly  love’.  German  poets  rejected 
the  code  as  mere  etiquette.  It  is  ‘differ¬ 
ent  from  the  mutual,  mystical  and 
asocial  “Tristan  love”  .  .  .  finally 
characteristic  of  the  German  reaction 
to  French  love  poetry’.  T.  Silverstein, 
‘Guenever,  or  the  use  of  courtly  love’, 
deals  not  with  the  nature  of  courtly 
love  but  its  existence  as  a  literary 
motif.  It  is  most  distinctively  defined 
for  some  modern  critics  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot  in 
Chretien  and  after.  Since  each  critic 
has  put  his  own  interpretation  on  the 
term,  the  concept  has  been  denied  any 
validity  except  as  a  modern  invention. 
But  we  need  rather  to  examine  the 
consequences,  powers,  and  limits  of 
each  approach,  perhaps  by  means  of  a 
fourfold  scheme:  the  grammatical  or 
descriptive;  the  dialectical,  stressing 
the  themes  of  opposition,  tension,  and 
resolution;  the  rhetorical  or  moral, 
concerned  with  intellectual  or  psy¬ 
chological  truth,  moral  idealization, 
and  allegorical  truth;  the  poetic  or 
aesthetic,  how  courtly  love  functions 
as  an  organic  constituent  of  an  artistic 
whole.  The  volume  ends  with  a  partial 
transcript  of  the  discussion  and  a 
select  bibliography.  (See  also  p.  118.) 

B.  Dickins,  ‘The  Nine  Unworthies’ 

( Garmonsway  Studies),  indicates  the 
popular  nature  of  the  Nine  Worthies 
in  Britain  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  later. 
In  Cambridge  MS.  Trinity  Hall  10  is 
the  only  list  of  ‘The  Nine  Unworthies’, 
their  antitypes:  Cain,  Nero,  Pilate; 
Jehoram,  Jereboam,  Ahab;  Judas, 
Julian  Apostate,  Bernabo  Visconti 
(1323-85,  lord  of  Milan,  and  men¬ 
tioned  in  Chaucer’s  Monk’s  Tale).  J. 
Weiss,  ‘The  Auchinleck  MS.  and  the 
Edwardes  MSS.’  ( N&Q ),  doubts 
whether  more  than  one  of  the 
EdwardesMSS.  was  ever  used  for  the 
Auchinleck  MS.  W.  N.  Yates  describes 
‘The  attempts  to  establish  a  Dominican 


priory  at  Hereford,  1246-1342' 
(DownR).  The  end  of  the  chapter’s 
opposition  may  have  been  due  to  lack 
of  money,  the  desire  to  conciliate 
Edward  II,  the  realization  that  the 
cause  was  lost,  or  all  of  these.  G. 
Gyorffy,  ‘Thomas  a  Becket  and 
Hungary’  ( HSE ),  describes  the  asso¬ 
ciation  Thomas  had  with  that  country 
during  his  lifetime  and  the  spread  of 
his  cult  there  after  his  death.  In 
‘Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  early 
Polish  historiography’  ( Speculum ) 
M.  Schlauch  brings  further  evidence 
of  his  influence. 

Parts  two  and  three  of  Herlihy’s 
Medieval  Culture 5  include  extracts 
from  texts  of  the  period  1000-1500, 
some  historical,  some  literary,  eng- 
lished  or  modernized  and  with  short 
introductions.  They  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  social  milieu  and  cultural 
attitudes  of  theage.  C. Brooke’s  Twelfth 
Century  Renaissance 6  is  an  account  of 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  vigour  of  a 
period  still  rather  neglected  by,  but 
important  for,  students  of  English 
medieval  literature.  R.  H.  Robbins 
supplies  his  usual  survey  of  ‘Middle 
English  Research  in  Progress’  ( NM ). 

2.  ROMANCES 

Max  Kaluza’s  Lybeaus  Desconus, 
which  has  served  readers  well  for 
eighty  years,  is  now  worthily  replaced 
by  M.  Mills’s  edition,7  henceforth 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  stan¬ 
dard.  Kaluza  used  the  Cotton  Cal¬ 
igula  text  as  his  basis,  but  made  addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  at  judgment.  He 
emended  especially  to  produce  a  kind 

5  Medieval  Culture  and  Society,  ed.  D. 
Herlihy.  London:  Macmillan  (1968).  pp. 
xvi+410.  £4  10.?.  (See  also  p.  66.) 

6  The  Twelfth  Century  Renaissance,  by  C. 
Brooke.  Library  of  European  Civilization. 
London:  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  216.  Illus¬ 
trations:  111  monochrome,  21  colour.  £1-75; 
paperback  £1-05. 

1  Lvbeaus  Desconus ,  ed.  by  M.  Mills. 
E.E.T.S.  No.  261.  London:  O.U.P.  for  the 
Society  pp.  [iv]  -f- 302.  Two  plates.  £2-50. 
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of  regularity  of  metre  and  rhythm 
which,  Mills  shows,  can  no  longer  be 
assumed.  The  text  that  we  are  familiar 
with  is  thus  very  different  from  those 
we  have  here,  although  Mills  also 
prints  Cotton  on  the  left-hand  page, 
facing  it  with  Lambeth  on  the  right. 
Running  references  to  Kaluza’s  text 
are  given.  There  is  an  appendix  of 
significant  variants  from  other  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  section  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  devoted  to  manuscript  affiliation 
is  both  bold  and  convincing.  Cotton 
and  Lambeth  are  established  as  the 
best  texts,  though  both  are  ultimately 
dependent  on  a  single,  and  rather 
faulty,  archetype.  The  other  four 
manuscripts  belong  to  the  same  tradi¬ 
tion,  but  show  evidence  of  intelligent 
rewriting  both  with  the  support  of  a 
version  superior  to  the  archetype  and 
without  it.  There  is  some  reason  to 
suspect  an  oral  stage  in  the  ancestry  of 
Cotton,  and  even  more  probably  in 
that  of  some  of  the  other  manuscripts. 
The  problem  of  using  rhyme  as  a 
guide  to  original  dialect  is  particularly 
acute  here,  for  Chestre  is  ‘prepared  to 
make  almost  any  sacrifices  in  order  to 
secure  a  rhyme’.  In  fact  the  editor 
turns  this  to  advantage  (for  the  dialect 
can  be  shown  to  be  basically  purer 
than  it  seems  at  first  sight),  and 
decides  on  a  literary  dialect,  perhaps 
Chestre’s  own  private  one,  based  on 
the  south-east  midlands.  Cotton  is 
very  close  to  this  dialect,  and  preserves 
the  rhyme  evidence  carefully,  whereas 
Lambeth  is  not  and  does  not.  What 
seems  to  be  the  only  misprint  appears 
in  note  2044.  The  glossary  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  an  index  verborum, 
and  the  attempts  to  keep  down  its 
bulk  have  impaired  its  usefulness.  This 
is  a  very  good  book  indeed,  careful, 
informative,  bold  but  not  rash, 
and  it  provides  the  only  reliable 
(and  that  very  reliable)  text  of  the 
poem. 

G.  V.  Smithers  prints  ‘Another 


fragment  of  the  Auchinleck  MS.’ 
{Gannonsway  Studies),  i.e.  MS.  593  of 
the  University  of  London  Library.  It 
is  a  bifolium  containing,  in  partially 
incomplete  form,  lines  6676-7388  of 
Kyng  Alisaunder.  J.  Weiss  discusses 
‘Structure  and  Characterization  in 
Havelok  the  Dane ’  {Speculum).  The 
poet  uses  the  parallel  patterns  of  the 
stories  of  Havelok  and  Goldeborw  to 
emphasize  his  themes:  God’s  pattern 
of  good  continues  to  work  despite  all 
attempts  to  thwart  it;  trust  and  the 
betrayal  of  trust;  ‘the  land  and  its 
rulers’.  This  last  is  the  poet’s  main 
concern.  The  Christian  Athelwold, 
who  rules  by  love,  is  replaced  by  the 
devilish  Godrich,  who  rules  by  fear. 
Even  Ubbe  is  feared  (2289),  for  he  is 
not  a  rightful  ruler.  Finally  a  true  king 
rules  again  with  justice,  consulting  his 
people  on  major  issues.  As  the  people 
have  rights,  they  had  also  some  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  original  success  of  the 
usurpers.  Love  of  country  appears 
even  in  the  usurpers,  but  most  strik¬ 
ingly  in  Havelok’s  dream.  The  English 
poet’s  transformation  of  the  French 
Haveloc  into  the  firm,  decisive  and 
resourceful  Havelok  follows  from  his 
concern  to  portray  the  good  ruler.  But 
Havelok  remains,  in  contrast  with 
Goldeborw,  uncourtly.  The  two  vil¬ 
lains  are  of  different  character,  one 
from  the  first  treacherous  and  evil, 
the  other  turning  to  treachery  out  of 
desire  to  retain  power.  Even  the  minor 
characters  are  livelily  perceived.  The 
subtle  structure  and  clever  characteri¬ 
zation  the  poet  gives  to  his  plain 
French  sources  appear  to  be  his  own.  J. 
Finlayson,  ‘  Ywain  and  Gawain  and  the 
Meaning  of  Adventure’  {Anglia),  says 
that  the  plot  is  clear,  the  motivation 
simple,  and  the  themes  are  expressed 
obliquely  in  action.  The  hero  is  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  an  individual,  who  is  tested 
by  the  ‘accidents’  of  romance,  as  in  Sir 
Gawain.  The  poem  never  becomes 
allegory.  Amplificatio  is  unnecessary; 
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essential  details  evoke  known  scenes, 
and  the  narrative  can  proceed  quickly 
to  the  essentials.  ‘Accidents’  may  be 
meaningfully  used.  The  magic  spring 
is  central.  It  must  be  guarded  against 
strange  knights,  and  it  is  the  means  by 
which  Ywain  regains  his  love.  Ywain’s 
first  adventure  is  an  end  in  itself,  un¬ 
motivated  except  as  a  test  of  prowess. 
The  conflict  of  love  and  ‘prowess’  is 
basic  to  the  second  part.  Ywain  is 
heedless  of  his  obligations,  and  only 
after  much  tribulation  does  the  order 
achieved  in  the  first  part  return.  But 
there  has  been  progression  in  the  moral 
experience  of  the  hero.  His  failure  to 
understand  love  deprived  him  of 
knighthood  and  personality.  His  way 
back  to  love  is  through  the  rejection  of 
personal  vanity.  The  lion  intervening 
at  desperate  moments  may  symbolize 
grace.  Ywain  is  no  mere  errant  knight, 
but  a  representative  of  true  chivalry,  a 
Christian  knight. 

M.  J.  Donovan  tries  to  define  the 
essential  elements  in  the  Breton  lay 
and  its  varieties.8  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  say,  however,  what  we  ought  to 
regard  as  the  formal  requirements  of 
the  genre.  Donovan  is  reduced,  as  we 
all  are,  to  comparing  all  pretenders 
with  Marie.  Unfortunately  his  own 
summaries  of  Marie’s  lais  omit  some  of 
those  points  which  are  essential  to  our 
understanding  of  what  she  is  about,  or 
which,  because  of  their  puzzling 
nature,  are  most  intriguing.  He  brings 
out  some  of  the  subtleties  and  delica¬ 
cies  of  Marie’s  art,  however.  Having 
dealt  with  other  French  lais,  he  turns 
to  the  lay  in  English,  in  which  he  sees, 
for  instance  in  Landeval,  a  greater 
interest  in  the  story  than  the  lyric 
response  to  the  situation ;  a  regression, 
in  fact,  towards  the  folk-tale.  We  have 
short  romances  rather  than  lays.  The 

8  The  Breton  Lay:  a  Guide  to  Varieties,  by 
M.  J.  Donovan.  Notre  Dame  and  London: 
U.  of  Notre  Dame  P.  pp.  xiv+267.  2  plates. 
$7.95;  £3-75. 


discussion  of  Sir  Orfeo  is  disappoint¬ 
ing,  though  it  is  shown  to  be  recogniz¬ 
ably  a  lay.  In  theme,  tone,  and  style  the 
Franklin’s  Tale  is  a  noteworthy  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  narrative  lay.  None  of 
the  fifteenth-century  examples  com¬ 
pares  with  it,  and  one  feels  that  at  this 
late  date,  whatever  Donovan  may 
think,  any  tale  with  old-fashioned 
characteristics  was  liable  to  be  claimed 
as  a  lay.  The  bibliography  is  less  than 
adequate,  and  the  transcriptions  less 
than  accurate  (see  also  p.  126). 

J.  C.  Hirsh,  ‘Providential  Concern 
in  the  Lay  le  Freine ’  ( N&Q ),  finds 
reason  in  the  additions  to  Marie’s  lay 
to  conclude  that  the  Middle  English 
poet  was  evolving  a  theme  ‘that 
harmonized  moral  judgement  with 
providential  care’.  N.  Jacobs  offers 
‘Two  Corrections  to  the  Auchinleck 
Sir  Degarre ’  (N&Q).  Both  show 
editors’  misreadings  of  v  for  b:  544 
vise  for  bisi  ‘look  after’  (or  ‘exert’), 
1005  velaun  for  belami.  H.  Nimchin- 
sky,  "Orfeo,  Guillaume  and  Horn ’ 

( Romance  Philology’),  notes  that  the 
following  are  unaccounted  for  in 
suggested  classical  or  Celtic  sources 
for  Orfeo :  the  parts  dealing  with  the 
faithful  steward;  Orfeo’s  cautious 
return  to  his  homeland;  the  manner 
in  which  Orfeo  manages  to  subsist  in 
his  forest  exile;  and  some  details  of  the 
reunion  of  Orfeo  and  Heurodis.  In 
these  elements  Orfeo  resembles  a 
group  of  romances  on  the  theme  of  a 
hero  separated  from  land  and  love 
who  is  later  reunited.  An  example  of 
each  of  the  sub-types  ‘Expulsion  and 
return’  ( King  Horn)  and  ‘Man  beset 
by  fate’  ( Guillaume  d'Angleterre) 
appears  to  have  influenced  Orfeo.  The 
exact  relationship  is  still  open  to 
argument.  S.  T.  Knight,  ‘The  Oral 
Transmission  of  Sir  LaunfaV  (MAP), 
brings  evidence  to  support  his  con¬ 
tention  that  Chestre  knew  his  source, 
Sir  Landeval,  in  oral  form.  A  compari¬ 
son  shows  imprecision  in  the  body  of 
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the  lines,  except  where  conventional 
or  formulaic  description  is  used,  but 
precision  in  the  rhymes.  Some  of  the 
substitutions  would  have  been  un¬ 
likely  if  a  written  text  had  been  used. 
Sir  Launfal  seems  to  be  Chestre’s  own, 
and  is  not  to  be  credited  to  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  It  may  be  better  seen  as  an 
interesting  example  of  minstrel  work 
than  as  ‘a  rather  moderate  piece  of 
literary  work’. 

G.  Kjellmer  writes  notes  ‘Concern¬ 
ing  Thirst  in  Battle  and  Dog-riding’ 
( SN ).  He  rejects  both  Skeat’s  ‘athirst’ 
for  afurst  in  Joseph  of  Aramathie  line 
553,  and  a  possible  ‘terrified’,  prefer¬ 
ring  M.E.D.’s  ‘first’.  He  reads  Sir 
Ferumbras  line  4245b  as  Another  a 
ledep  an  honde  rijt  (for  lede  pan )  ‘he 
leads  with  his  right  hand  another 
(steed)’.  An  edition  of  Awntyrs  of 
Arthur  by  R.  J.  Gates  was  not  acces¬ 
sible. 

3.  ALLITERATIVE  POETRY 

E.  G.  Stanley,  ‘La3amon’s  Anti¬ 
quarian  Sentiments’  (MAs),  thinks  that 
some  of  the  seemingly  archaic  element 
in  MS.  Caligula  A  ix  of  the  Brut  may 
represent  contemporary  dialect  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Worcestershire  in  the  later 
thirteenth  century.  It  is  also  hard  to 
distinguish  the  archaic  from  the  arch- 
aistic,  but  where  the  latter  can  be 
detected  it  probably  goes  back  to 
La3amon  himself.  The  Otho  reviser, 
by  stripping  the  poem  of  its  rhetorical 
ornation,  got  rid  of  much  of  the  antique 
flavour,  with  which,  perhaps,  he  was 
out  of  sympathy.  La3amon  eschewed 
French,  but  proclaimed  his  English- 
ness  paradoxically  in  an  essentially 
anti- Anglo-Saxon  story.  As  D.  Everett 
said,  he  probably  saw  in  the  Saxon 
conquest  a  parallel  to  the  Norman 
conquest.  Further,  in  the  treachery  of 
Hengest,  the  founder  of  the  race,  he 
may  have  found  a  moral  cause  of  the 
Norman  conquest. 

C.  Moorman  thinks  ‘The  Origins  of 


the  Alliterative  Revival’  (SoQ)  in 
1350-1400  to  lie  in  the  anti-court,  anti- 
French  feelings  of  the  provincial 
English  barony,  which  led  them  to 
patronize  a  poetic  form  and  conven¬ 
tion  of  ancient  English  origin.  The 
line  of  development  is  continuous  from 
Old  English  times,  and  takes  place 
within  a  predominantly  oral  tradition. 
The  classical  forms  were  kept  alive 
only  in  academic  pieces  by  monks. 
The  similarities  between  Winner  and 
Waster  and  the  Parlement  of  the  Thre 
Ages  which  have  led  to  speculations 
on  possible  common  authorship 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by 
‘a  common  operative  tradition  of 
verse  making’,  the  characteristics 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  Old  English 
verse. 

The  alliterative  Susannah,  known 
under  various  titles,  and  probably  by  a 
northern  poet  called  Huchon,  has 
been  edited  afresh  by  A.  Miskimin9. 
Somewhat  begging  the  question  still 
to  be  debated,  the  volume  opens  with 
a  text  incorporating  ‘the  editor’s 
conjectural  emendations  and  choices 
among  MS.  variants  from  all  five 
versions  of  the  poem’.  Miskimin  con¬ 
cludes  that  no  classification  of  manu¬ 
scripts  so  far  offered  is  satisfactory. 
Her  approach  to  the  text,  therefore,  is 
basically  that  of  G.  Kane  in  his  A-text 
of  Piers  Plowman,  and  she  examines 
and  classifies  types  of  variants  as  a 
guide  to  her  choice  between  them. 
Following  the  introduction  is  another 
text,  with  variants  and  apparatus.  It  is 
based  on  the  Phillips  (lines  1-104)  and 
Cotton  (105-364)  MSS.  rather  than  on 
the  formerly-favoured  Vernon  MS., 
the  choice  being  made  ‘on  the  basis  of 
completeness  of  the  text,  consistency 
of  spelling,  and  relative  infrequency 

9  Susannah.  An  Alliterative  Poem  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  ed.  Alice  Miskimin.  Yale 
Studies  in  English  170.  New  Haven  and 
London:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xviii+255.  8  plates. 
$7.50;  61s.  64. 
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of  variation’.  The  apparatus  is  exten¬ 
sive,  and  the  justification  of  the  emen¬ 
ded  text  must  be  found  there.  It  is  hard 
to  see,  therefore,  why  the  latter  is 
itself  scattered  throughout  with  square 
brackets  and  italicized  expansions. 
The  Vulgate  Latin,  which  proved  use¬ 
ful  to  the  editor  in  interpreting  various 
lines,  is  also  printed.  Wisely  leaving 
aside  the  question  of  Huchon  and  his 
works,  Miskimin  examines  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  main  features  of  the  poem’s 
style  for  their  own  sake.  The  poet 
managed  his  close  paraphrase  without 
heaviness  or  trivial  garrulity,  and  gave 
it  a  vitality  which  ensured  its  survival. 
He  was  not  interested  in  typology  or 
universals.  The  highly  artificial  stanza 
is  given  flexibility,  variety  and  light¬ 
ness.  The  diction  is  the  traditional 
diction  of  the  northern  alliterative 
school.  The  French  element  in  the 
vocabulary  is  not  distinctively  poetic 
or  elevated;  the  Latin  element  is  small. 
The  strong  traditional  associations  of 
the  Scandinavian  component  give  it  an 
importance  greater  than  its  propor¬ 
tion.  Such  usable  linguistic  evidence 
as  there  is  supports  a  northern  proven¬ 
ance.  The  history  of  the  legend  to  1400 
is  discussed  in  an  appendix.  Altogether 
this  is  a  readable  and  informative 
edition  of  an  interesting,  if  not  great, 
poem. 

4.  THE  GAWAIN  POET 

Twayne  add  to  their  number  of 
valuable  short  guides  one  on  the 
Gawain- poet10.  It  is  inevitable  in  such 
guide-books  that  certain  issues  should 
be  simplified,  For  instance,  Moor¬ 
man’s  account  of  courtly  love  makes 
it  a  more  coherent,  a  more  pervasive, 
and,  indeed,  a  simpler  phenomenon 
than  many  scholars  now  believe  it  to 
have  been;  to  spend  longer  on  it, 
however,  would  undoubtedly  have 

10  The  Pearl -Poet,  by  C.  Moorman,  TEAS 
No.  64.  New  York:  Twayne  (1968).  pp.  147. 
$4.95. 


spoilt  the  balance  of  his  book.  More 
dangerous  for  the  beginner  are  per¬ 
haps  such  remarks,  if  not  carefully 
qualified,  as  that  the  poems  are  close 
‘to  the  common  speech  of  the  land’,  as 
if  we  had  to  deal  with  some  rustic 
style  (which  Moorman  does  not 
believe).  Moorman  attempts  to  put 
the  Gawain- poet  in  his  historical  and 
cultural  context,  and  summarizes  the 
major  critical  views  on  each  poem  in 
turn.  He  also  tries  to  indicate  the  lines 
on  which  further  study  should  move, 
calling  for  studies  of  the  four  poems  as 
a  whole.  We  must  recognize  their 
common  authorship,  the  need  to  con¬ 
sider  the  poet’s  whole  output  in  our 
attempt  to  understand  each  separate 
poem,  the  technical  genius  of  the  poet, 
and  his  moral  purpose.  All  four  poems 
involve  failures  in  purity  or  obedience 
or  both.  The  recent  studies  by  Bishop 
(YW  49.  86-7)  and  Kean  (YW  48. 
74)  were,  one  assumes,  not  available, 
but  it  is  strange,  in  view  of  the  author’s 
preoccupations,  that  even  a  select 
bibliography  should  not  mention 
Benson  {YW  XLVI.  70-1)  or  Spear- 
ing’s  article  on  the  common  vision  of 
life  in  the  poems  (YWX LVII.  78).11  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  quotations  are  in 
translation  only.  They  do  nothing  to 
convince  us  of  the  poet’s  technical 
brilliance,  or  to  give  us  the  peculiar 
and  addictive  flavour  of  his  language. 
Reservations  made,  this  should 
serve  a  major  purpose  of  any  guide 
book:  to  act  as  an  introduction  to 
the  area  and  a  stimulus  to  further 
exploration. 

C.  Moorman  ( ChauR )  points  out 
some  shortcomings  in  what  is  other¬ 
wise  a  valuable  and  useful  book, 
Kottler  and  Markman’s  Concordance 
(TIE XL VII.  45,  77-8).  He  concludes 
that,  tedious  and  mind-numbing  as 
they  may  often  be,  ‘it  is  dangerous  to 
leave  to  the  most  subtle  machine  the 

11  Spearing’s  book  has,  of  course,  only 
just  (1971)  appeared. 
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simplest  of  men’s  tasks’.  J.  Halverson, 
‘Template  Criticism:  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight'  (MP),  suggests  that, 
in  the  justifiable  and  often  productive 
search  for  the  overall  meaning  or  in¬ 
tention  that  seems  demanded  by  the 
coherent  form  of  the  poem,  critics 
often  allow  their  pursuit  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  theme  to  override  their  judgment. 
He  doubts  the  ‘spirituality’  of  the 
poem  (though  not  its  Christianity). 
As  well  as  the  theological,  both 
psychological  and  mythical  ‘tem¬ 
plates’  have  been  used.  They  may  have 
some  validity,  but  they  reduce  all  to  a 
single  set  of  terms.  They  should  serve, 
not  subordinate,  a  literary  interpre¬ 
tation. 

J.  K.  Crane  describes  ‘The  Four 
Levels  of  Time  in  Sir  Gawain ’  ( AnM ); 
viz.  cosmic  time,  the  basis  for  all  con¬ 
cepts  of  time,  which  refers  all  occur¬ 
rences  back  to  ‘the  original  cosmo¬ 
gonic  act’;  historical  time;  psycho¬ 
logical  time,  as  it  manifests  itself  to 
Gawain;  sacred  time,  ‘in  which  the 
Arthurian  society  attempts  to  render 
void  the  destructive,  death-ridden 
implications  of  time  in  man’s  spiritual 
life’.  These  are  inextricably  inter¬ 
related.  The  first  is  important  to  an 
understanding  of  the  implications  of 
New  Year  in  the  poem,  a  time  of  recre¬ 
ation  and  purification  ritual.  The 
Green  Knight’s  threat  is  that  of  a 
return  to  chaotic  disorder.  This  is 
matched  on  the  level  of  historical 
time  by  the  return  to  Troy.  In  this  way 
Arthur  is  brought  into  simultaneity 
with  the  founder  of  his  race.  The  poet’s 
shift  of  tense  at  appropriate  moments 
and  his  simultaneous  narration  show 
how  he  exploits  this  level.  On  the 
psychological  level,  time  passes  too 
speedily  for  Gawain  between  chal¬ 
lenge  and  trial,  though,  at  the  point 
where  he  would  be  glad  to  get  it  over 
with  at  last,  it  begins  to  crawl.  Sacred 
time  is  repetitive.  Man  is  regularly 
renewed  spiritually,  both  in  Christian 
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and  pagan  concepts  of  the  world. 
Arthur’s  court  requires  to  be  strength¬ 
ened  against  demonic  destruction.  In 
‘Telescoping  in  Time  in  Sir  Gawain' 
( OL ),  L.  Gross  comments  on  an 
unusual  narrative  technique  which 
‘consists  in  the  narrator’s  establishing 
an  historical  period  and  then  carving 
up  the  period  into  progressively  small¬ 
er  temporal  sections  until  he  reaches 
an  important  event’.  Then  the  tempor¬ 
al  indications  stop.  Thus  the  poem 
opens  with  a  long  historical  view 
focusing  on  Christmas  at  Arthur’s 
court.  The  temporal  perspective 
creates  suspense  and  heightens  our 
expectation  of  great  events.  The  court 
is  set  in  the  context  of  history,  and 
Gawain  in  that  of  the  court.  The 
feeling  of  realism  is  increased. 

P.  B.  Taylor,  ‘  “Blysse  and  blunder”, 
Nature  and  Ritual  in  Sir  Gawain ’  ( ES ), 
contends  that  the  courtly  ritual  by 
which  Camelot  lives  follows  Nature 
and  is  thus,  at  some  remove,  an 
emanation  of  God.  The  imitation  is 
imperfect,  however,  and  Gawain  and 
Arthur’s  court  stray  towards  pleasure 
in  worldly  things  and  courtly  ritual 
not  as  emblematic  of  deeper  things, 
but  for  their  own  sake.  Gawain  is  so 
dominated  by  courtly  ritual  that  he 
forgets  spiritual  obligations  and  is 
deceived  by  the  trickery  of  the  Green 
Knight,  who,  however,  is  not  un¬ 
equivocally  evil.  E.  T.  Jones,  ‘The 
sound  of  laughter  in  Sir  Gawain 
(MS),  suggests  that  the  laughter  which 
greets  Gawain’s  return  shows  the 
poem  to  be  closer  to  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners  than  Christian  allegory.  It  is  the 
response  to  Gawain’s  own  lack  of 
perspective  in  the  affair.  By  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  universality  of  human  error 
it  relieves  Gawain  of  the  burden  of 
shame.  R.  Tamplin  says  that  the 
choice  of  ‘The  Saints  in  Sir  Gawain' 
(Speculum)  is  ‘determined  by  the 
requirements  of  the  poem’s  contexts 
and  atmospheres’.  St.  Peter,  patron 
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saint  of  porters,  is  invoked  appro¬ 
priately  at  813.  This  seems  to  be  a 
reassurance  about  Bercilak’s  castle 
rather  than  a  false-seeming.  Gawain 
has  just  thanked  St.  Julian  for  bringing 
him  to  ‘herber’  in  the  castle  (774-5). 
Questions  of  the  nature  of  hospitality 
are  about  to  be  raised,  and  there  may 
be  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
life  of  the  saint,  with  its  penitential 
emphasis,  and  Gawain’s  own  pro¬ 
gress.  St.  Giles,  invoked  at  1644,  also 
cares  for  pilgrims  and  the  destitute.  A 
possible  ironic  reference  may  be 
intended  to  the  hospitality  given  to 
Gawain,  ‘so  pouer  a  mon’,  and  to 
Gawain’s  skill  as  a  ‘merchant’,  for  St. 
Giles  was  popular  with  merchants  too. 
Both  saints  are  connected  with  hunting. 
Giles  is  famous  as  a  confessor  and  a 
help  towards  contrition.  References  to 
both  Mary  and  St.  John,  examples  of 
chastity,  are  made  in  the  temptation 
scenes.  Gawain’s  battle  is  the  eternal 
battle,  fought  out  in  human  life, 
between  good  and  evil.  Thus  quest 
and  penitential  aspects  are  connected 
with  Julian  and  Giles,  that  of  tempta¬ 
tion  with  Mary  and  John.  The  castle 
itself  is  neutral  ground.  The  references 
set  the  poem  in  a  wider  context.  G.  B. 
Pace,  ‘Gawain  and  Michaelmas’ 
( Traditio ),  takes  Me^elmas  mone  (531) 
not  as  ‘harvest  moon’,  but  as  a  sign  to 
Gawain  that  it  is  his  ‘quarter  day’,  or 
time  to  settle  his  accounts.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  gives  point  to  wages  (396) 
and  pay  (2247).  B.  P.  and  R.  J.  Lamba 
(Expf)  see  the  ‘paper  castle’  image 
(800-2)  as  a  reference  to  a  courtly 
fashion,  and  a  warning  of  temptation 
to  come. 

Patience,  last  edited  by  Bateson 
(1912,  1918)  and  Gollancz  (1913, 
1924),  now  appears  in  the  Old  and 
Middle  English  Texts  Series  under  the 
general  editorship  of  G.  L.  Brook.12  A 

12  Patience,  ed.  J.  J.  Anderson.  Manchester 
U.P.;  New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  viii-f 
1 12.  1  plate.  IIS'.  6d. 


random  check  against  the  manuscript 
reveals  an  unacknowledged  pus  for 
manuscript  py  at  483,  and  foie  j  for 
ffole j  at  121,  but  nevertheless  suggests 
a  highly  accurate  transcription.  Foot¬ 
notes  indicate  emendations  and  give 
the  readings  of  earlier  editions.  The 
editor  follows  Kaluza’s  theory  in 
printing  the  text  in  quatrains,  ‘for 
most  of  the  time  the  poet  appears  to 
think  in  terms  of  four-line  units’.  He 
accepts  that  Patience  is  by  the  Gawain- 
poet.  His  accounts  of  Sources  and 
Theme  and  Structure  are  admirably 
concise  and  clear,  taking  proper 
account  of  earlier  work.  There  are 
brief  treatments  of  Versification,  Date, 
and  Dialect.  Appendix  I  contains  the 
Vulgate  text  of  Jonah  and  Matthew 
5.3-10.  Appendix  II  gives  a  survey  of 
the  language  in  a  form  convenient  for 
comparison  with  Davis’s  account  of 
the  language  of  Gawain  in  his  revision 
of  Tolkien  and  Gordon.  One  misses 
anything  substantial  on  the  style  of 
the  poem.  The  notes  are  informative, 
and  suggest  solutions  to  a  number  of 
puzzles,  dealing  well,  for  instance  with 
the  difficult  speech  in  lines  385-404 
(though  without  commenting  on  the 
function  of  hym  in  404).  A  good  glos¬ 
sary  completes  an  edition  which 
should  prove  of  great  use  to  students 
of  the  poem  and  of  the  Gawain- poet. 
J.  Schleusener  ( MP )  discusses  ‘the 
peculiar  bond  the  poet  finds  between 
poverty  and  patience’  in  ‘ Patience , 
lines  35-40’.  The  two  are  linked  by 
identical  quoniam  clauses  in  the 
Beatitudes  ( enquyten  one  mede ),  and 
are  ‘set  in  the  same  rank’  (i.e.  forme  ‘a 
degree  in  an  order  of  merit’)  ‘the  first 
and  the  last’.  As  St.  Augustine  says, 
the  eighth  beatitude  ‘returns,  as  it 
were,  to  the  first’.  They  are  vitally 
linked. 

5.  PIERS  PLOWMAN 

Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series 
now  includes  a  volume  on  Piers  Plow- 
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man13.  While  admitting  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  the  poem,  W.  M.  Ryan  lays 
emphasis  on  its  direct  appeal,  without 
which  it  would  no  longer  live  to 
intrigue  us.  He  examines  the  changes 
made  between  the  various  versions, 
believing  that  these  will  give  us  a  clue 
to  Langland's  nature  and  preoccupa¬ 
tions.  The  poem’s  allegory,  though  it 
has  been  extensively  discussed,  has  an 
immediate  quality  which  ensures  that 
it  will  be  comprehended.  Piers  himself 
offers  difficulties,  and  Dowel,  Dobet, 
and  Dobest  are  abstruse;  but  that  they 
represent  the  right  ways  of  life  we  are 
not  in  doubt.  The  beginner  should 
rely  at  first  on  what  is  directly  to  be 
apprehended.  Langland’s  broad  social 
satire  is  comprehensive  in  its  targets. 
Ryan  devotes  a  chapter  to  word-play, 
a  major  feature  of  Langland’s  style, 
drawing  attention  to  what  he  calls 
‘the  matched  pair’,  such  as  D.  Beth- 
ur  um  has  noted  in  Wulfstan’s  homilies. 
Ryan’s  hope  is  to  bring  out  those 
qualities  in  Langland  which  should 
make  him  arouse  more  interest  than  he 
appears  at  the  moment  to  do  in  some 
American  student  audiences.  His 
enthusiasm  and  his  vigorous  style 
should  assure  some  success.  But,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  aim,  some  of  the 
matters  that  are,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  regarded  as  central  to  Piers  Plow¬ 
man  are  little  treated,  for  they  belong 
to  a  later  stage.  The  problems  facing 
the  beginner  in  Piers  Plowman  studies 
and  his  teacher  are  perhaps  not 
identical  in  Britain,  but  the  book 
should  have  its  use  and  relevance  here 
too. 

S.  S.  Hussey  edits  and  introduces  a 
collection  of  original  essays  on  Piers 
Plowman  by  twelve  distinguished 
scholars.14  The  primary  question  of 

13  William  Langland,  by  W.  M.  Ryan. 
TEAS  No.  66.  New  York:  Twayne  (1968). 
pp.  166.  $4.95. 

14  Piers  Plowman.  Critical  Approaches,  ed. 
S.  S.  Hussey.  London:  Methuen;  New  York: 
Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  x+366.  £3-50 


the  poem  is  asked  by  the  Dreamer  of 
Holy  Church:  How  may  he  save  his 
soul?  The  answer,  at  the  end  as  at  the 
beginning,  is  that  God  is  Truth  and 
God  is  Love.  It  is  our  participation  in 
the  Dreamer’s  search  and  in  the  ‘great 
unfinished  argument’  which  gives  the 
poem  its  deep  and  enduring  interest. 
Hussey  surveys  some  of  the  standard 
problems,  of  text,  date,  authorship, 
plan,  the  influence  of  sermon  litera¬ 
ture,  the  audience,  and  the  question 
of  fourfold  interpretation.  Why  did 
Langland  write  in  verse  at  all?  The 
beginner  will  find  this  introduction 
invaluable.  Every  reader  must  benefit 
from  its  clear  and  precise  statement. 
G.  H.  Russell,  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the 
Process  of  Revision’,  thinks  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  the  division  into 
A,  B,  and  C  versions  is  correct,  if 
surprising  in  view  of  the  controversy 
which  surrounds  the  poem  generally. 
Some  manuscripts,  while  not  showing 
further  versions,  offer  variant  texts  in 
which  authorial  must  be  distinguished 
from  editorial  revisions.  It  is  essential 
for  a  modern  editor  to  decide  whether 
one  or  more  authors  are  concerned. 
The  BC  revision  is  less  spectacular  than 
the  AB  revision,  yet  is  radical  and 
significant,  and  more  useful  for  the 
study  of  the  process  involved.  The 
C-reviser  used  a  version  of  B  superior 
to  that  represented  by  the  archetype  of 
the  extant  B-manuscripts,  yet  one 
already  corrupted.  The  revision  was 
undertaken  systematically,  but  at 
points  of  dissatisfaction  with  B. 
Nevertheless,  in  some  passages  sub¬ 
stantial  alteration  and  reorganization 
resulted.  Langland  may  respond 
initially  to  a  corruption,  and  be  led  into 
a  closer  scrutiny  and  more  extensive 
revision  of  the  whole  passage.  Alter¬ 
natively,  a  revision  may  be  due  to  his 
decision  to  modify  the  poem;  the 
results  in  that  case  may  be  small  or 
large,  but  are  different  in  nature  from 
the  first.  It  is  possible  that  the  revision 
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of  C  was  never  finished.  R.  Woolf  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘The  Tearing  of  the  Pardon’,  a 
scene  agreed  to  be  central  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  poem,  but  puzzling.  Is  the 
pardon  a  true  pardon?  Is  the  priest  a 
corrupt  priest?  What  does  Piers 
symbolize  here?  Is  his  action  trivial? 
The  ‘pardon’  must  be  true,  since  it  is 
from  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  God’s 
word.  But  can  it  really  be  called  a 
pardon  at  all?  It  is  rather  a  statement 
of  the  law.  Perseverance  in  virtue  is 
what  the  pilgrims  lack,  whatever  their 
intention,  and  injustice  they  should  be 
condemned  at  the  last  day.  What  was 
thought  to  be  a  pardon  is  thus  in  fact 
a  threat.  But,  at  the  last,  mercy  may 
overcome  justice,  and  Piers’s  act  in 
tearing  the  document  signifies  that 
grace  and  forgiveness  may  triumph; 
the  old  law  is  replaced  by  the  new. 
Piers  here  has  Christ-like  qualities. 
The  Redemption  is  mythicized  in 
contemporary  terms.  A  similar,  equally 
vivid,  strange,  and  significant  act 
occurs  when  Piers  throws  the  stick 
after  the  Devil  in  B  XIV.  P.  M.  Kean, 
‘Justice,  Kingship  and  the  Good  Life 
in  the  Second  Part’,  continues  into  the 
less  intellectual,  more  intensely  emo¬ 
tional,  Vita  her  investigation  into 
justice  and  kingship  in  the  Visio  ( YW 
XLV.  71).  The  ideas  are  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  clear-cut  form.  The 
Visio  poses  the  problem,  what  is  the 
good  life?  Essentially,  Dowel  is  to  be 
true  in  speech  and  work,  not  avaricious 
or  gluttonous,  i.e.  to  practise  virtue,  or 
to  act  according  to  law.  Dobet  must 
add  lewte,  active  charity  towards 
others.  Whereas  Dowel  is  concerned 
with  physical  lyflode,  Dobet  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  spiritual.  Dobest  is  king 
of  the  other  two.  He  has  power  to 
defeat  sin :  the  Church’s,  as  opposed  to 
purely  human,  power.  They  are  Law, 
Lewte,  Love;  Christ  partakes  of  all 
three,  and  kingship,  such  as  Christ 
exercises  ideally  on  earth,  embraces 
them.  Langland  conceives  the  Good 


Life  as  lived  by  the  individual  to  be 
inextricably  bound  up  with  life  in 
society  and  in  the  church,  and,  though 
necessarily  inseparable  from  a  histori¬ 
cal  context,  it  is  part  of  the  divinely- 
ordained  pattern  of  progress.  J.  A. 
Burrow,  ‘Words,  Works  and  Will: 
Theme  and  Structure’,  illustrates 
‘Langland’s  preoccupation,  as  moral¬ 
ist  and  satirist’,  first  with  the  internal 
wound  inflicted  on  the  Church  by 
mere  observation  of  her  forms,  as  in 
the  giving  of  easy  penance  by  the 
friars,  and  secondly  with  the  hypocrisy 
which  accompanies  this.  We  can 
judge  a  man  only  by  his  words  and 
works;  to  Christ  his  will  is  visible. 
What  is  Will’s  own  position  here?  Is  he 
a  brother  to  the  formalists  and  hypo¬ 
crites  in  wasting  his  time  on  poetry? 
The  effects  of  this  question  pervade 
the  poem.  It  accounts  for  Langland’s 
temporary  abandonment  of  allegorical 
fiction  to  try  other  methods.  Thus  we 
have,  not  a  linear  progression,  but  ‘a 
series  of  attempts,  running  in  circles 
and  epicycles,  to  embody  adequately 
in  ideas  and  images  a  cluster  of  per¬ 
ceptions  about  the  secret  inner  world 
which  Will  represents’.  P.  Jenkins, 
‘Conscience:  the  Frustration  of  Alle¬ 
gory’,  urges  us  not  to  confuse  the  two 
modes,  the  allegorical  and  the  literal. 
The  first  deals  in  simplified,  clear-cut 
instances  of  good  and  evil,  the  second 
presents  a  world  of  confusion,  com¬ 
promise,  and  frequent  indifference  to 
moral  issues.  The  conflict  between  the 
two  is  a  major  theme  of  the  poem,  and 
is  established  from  the  first.  Under 
attack  from  the  real  world,  Conscience 
is,  at  the  end,  himself  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  receives 
no  help  from  learning.  Perversion  and 
corruption  prevent  the  realization  of 
ideals.  In  setting  the  allegorical  and  the 
literal  in  close  association,  Langland 
is  investigating  allegory  as  a  mode  of 
thought.  B.  Raw,  ‘Piers  and  the  Image 
of  God  in  Man’,  says  that  the  vision 
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form  of  the  poem  enables  the  action  to 
take  place  both  in  the  whole  span  of 
human  history  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Similarly,  Piers  acts  on  two  levels, 
providing  man  with  both  spiritual  and 
material  bread.  He  has  two  functions, 
authority  and  service,  expressed  by 
traditional  metaphors  connected  with 
farming.  He  combines  the  qualities  of 
God  and  Man.  Will  is  told  at  the 
beginning  that  Truth  and  Charity  may 
bring  Man  to  resemble  God,  i.e. 
become  truer  to  his  nature.  Christ’s 
condescension  made  possible  the 
restoration  of  God’s  image  in  Man. 
This  restoration  is  the  theme  of  Piers 
Plowman,  and  can  be  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  development  of  Piers 
and  Will.  But  the  Dreamer  realizes  in 
the  end  that  an  ideal  society  is  not 
possible  in  this  world,  and  that  Will 
must  die  before  he  can  meet  Piers 
again.  D.  Mills,  ‘The  Role  of  the 
Dreamer’,  says  that  the  idea  that  the 
Dreamer  is  the  poet  himself  has  an 
attraction  for  some  critics  owing 
partly  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  poem’s 
structure  and  effect,  partly  to  the 
‘biographical’  references.  If  true,  it 
‘would  reflect  the  concerns  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  an  articulate  man  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century’.  Others  think  the 
Dreamer  a  creation  of  the  poet’s  mind, 
either  naturalistically  conceived,  or  an 
element  in  the  allegorical  framework, 
or  a  mere  rhetorical  device  generated 
by  the  argument  of  the  poem.  The 
poet  explores  the  relationship  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  on  various 
levels:  contemporary  reality,  dream- 
experience,  narrative,  and  total  struc¬ 
ture.  The  role  of  the  Dreamer  is  to 
represent  the  finite  on  these  levels, 
while  Piers  represents  the  infinite. 
Structure  and  meaning  are  thus  inex¬ 
tricable,  and  the  poem  demands  both 
an  emotional  and  an  intellectual 
response.  Fr.  T.  P.  Dunning,  ‘Action 
and  Contemplation’,  examines  Dowel, 
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Dobet  and  Dobest  in  the  context  of 
late  fourteenth-century  and  early 
fifteenth-century  writings  on  Christian 
perfection.  The  active  life  is  essentially 
one  of  prayer  and  penance,  and  Piers 
is  called  to  it  by  the  pardon;  it  is  not 
represented  in  the  Visio.  ‘Action’  and 
‘Contemplation’  are  chiefly  used  in 
treatises  written  for  religious.  A  surer 
guide  to  Langland’s  thinking  on  the 
Christian  life  in  the  world  are  scientific 
theological  writings  and  popular 
manuals  and  sermons.  He  is  not  so 
much  searching  as  stimulating  atten¬ 
tion  and  change  of  heart  in  his  readers. 
The  poem’s  motivation  is  his  concern 
with  the  reform  of  Christian  society; 
thus  he  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the 
contemplative  life.  R.  W.  V.  Elliott, 
‘The  Langland  Country’,  considers 
that  the  view  of  the  poem  as  a  search 
or  quest  is  common  ground  to  the 
various  interpretations.  All  quest- 
poems  have  in  common  the  endeavour 
to  create  a  setting  for  the  characters 
and  actions.  In  Sir  Gawain  this  is 
precise,  in  Piers  rather  vague.  His 
landscapes  are  social  and  spiritual 
rather  than  physical,  and  reflect  and 
contribute  to  the  argument  of  the 
poem.  W.  O.  Evans,  ‘Charity’,  thinks 
the  poem  resembles  life  in  its  continu¬ 
ous,  endingless  movement,  and  we 
can  expect  no  tidy  answer  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  it  poses.  But  we  can  usefully 
search  to  define  recurring  or  dominant 
attitudes,  though  this  too  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  owing  to  the  necessarily 
contradictory  statements  that  are 
made.  For  instance,  passages  resulting 
from  Langland’s  own  fierce  and  iras¬ 
cible  nature  might  make  us  doubt 
whether  charity  is  his  chief  message. 
But  his  concept  is  of  a  charity  directed 
against  Man’s  evil  and  towards  God’s 
good:  it  is  thus  more  charitable  than 
‘the  pleasant  flattery  of  Haukyn’.  It  is 
universal,  natural  (those  who  have  it 
not  are  ‘unkynde’),  and  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  everyday  living.  It  is 
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denied  by  worldly  wealth  and  power. 
Its  consideration  raises  a  major 
question  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  God 
of  Love  towards  the  pagan.  S.  T. 
Knight,  ‘Satire’,  understands  satire 
for  the  purposes  of  this  essay  ‘as  a 
literary  mode  in  which,  through  a 
fiction  .  .  .  ,  an  author  is  critical  of 
human  affairs’,  seeking  their  better 
conduct.  The  satirical  nature  of  the 
opening  political  scenes  is  clear.  This 
leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  duty,  the  satiric  mode  anchoring 
the  theoretical  discussion  in  reality. 
After  an  interval  in  which  the  poem 
moves  to  the  theological  plane,  re¬ 
creating  the  central  acts  of  the 
Christian  faith,  satire  returns  to  the 
centre.  But  now  it  is  changed:  the 
vision  now  revealed  is  ‘filled  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  immense  spiritual 
forces  at  work  in  the  Christian  cos¬ 
mos’;  human  folly  and  vice  are  seen 
as  tragic  departures  from  the  path  of 
Christian  duty.  Finally,  J.  A.  W. 
Bennett  considers  Langland  as  ‘Chau¬ 
cer’s  Contemporary’,  suggesting  that 
more  is  common  to  them  than  divides 
them.  They  are  both  very  English. 
They  are  comparable  in  their  down- 
to-earth  quality,  and  in  the  alternation 
between  divine  and  human,  sublime 
and  ordinary.  Langland’s  ‘array  of 
vocations’  in  the  Field  of  Folk  recalls 
Chaucer’s  fellowship  in  the  Prologue. 
They  have  a  similar  view  of  religious 
and  clergy,  both  good  and  bad.  Each 
class  in  Langland  is  represented  in 
Chaucer  by  a  single  individual,  but  in 
both  they  are  associated  in  a  company 
havingacommon  object.  Undoubtedly 
Chaucer  could  have  known  Langland’s 
work.  They  would  have  shared  the 
opinions  that  love  in  marriage  is 
essential  and  that  we  are  all  ‘pil- 
grymes,  passynge  to  and  fro’,  needing 
to  seek,  through  humility,  God’s 
grace.  To  recognize  their  affinities  will 
help  us  both  to  see  that  Langland’s 
development  of  the  allegorical  mode 


is  as  striking  as  Chaucer’s  philosophi¬ 
cal  enlargement  of  earlier  poetic 
themes,  and  to  understand  better 
English  poetry  of  their  century.  For 
once  it  is  relevant  to  quote  the  dust- 
jacket:  this  collection  ‘opens  new 
perspectives  in  the  study  of  one  of 
[medieval  literature’s]  finest  poems’. 

A  well-chosen  anthology  of  essays 
on  Piers  Plowman 15  begins  with  M. 
W.  Bloomfield’s  classic  ‘Present  state  of 
Piers  Plowman  studies’  (1939),  and 
ranges  chronologically  through  well- 
known  names  from  Coghill  to  Donald¬ 
son  (1966).  R.  J.  Blanch  supplies  a 
preface,  supplementary  bibliograph¬ 
ical  references,  and  translations  of 
‘difficult  words  or  passages’.  As 
Blanch  points  out,  the  shift  in  Piers 
Plowman  studies  over  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  been  away  from 
problems  of  authorship  and  text 
toward  literary  problems.  Such  ques¬ 
tions,  of  theme,  purpose,  symbolism, 
and  allegory,  are  those  dealt  with  in 
these  essays;  Blanch’s  preface  is  a 
useful  route-guide  through  them. 
Extracts  from  book-length  studies  are 
excluded,  books  being  left,  as  they 
should  be,  to  speak  for  themselves. 
But  the  array  and  quantity  of  learned 
articles  now  make  it  difficult  for  any 
but  the  specialist  to  read  them  all,  and 
here  some  of  the  most  stimulating  are 
culled.  With  the  best  will,  it  cannot 
usually  be  said  that  anthologies  of  this 
sort  are  satisfactory,  however  con¬ 
venient.  But  the  exception  proves 
the  rule,  and  this  anthology  is  so  well 
considered  that  it  can  be  confidently 
read  by  the  non-specialist  in  his 
effort  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best 
of  Piers  Plowman  studies,  and  by 
the  beginner  as  an  introduction  to 
them. 

M.  Riach  writes  on  ‘Langland’s 

15  Style  and  Symbolism  in  Piers  Plowman. 
A  Modern  Critical  Anthology,  ed.  by  R.  J. 
Blanch.  Knoxville:  U.  of  Tennessee  P.  pp. 
xiv+275.  7  plates.  $8.50. 
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Dreamer  and  the  Transformation  of 
the  Third  Vision’  ( EIC ).  Not  enough 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Dream¬ 
er,  the  different  attitudes  to  whom 
distinguish  the  A  and  B  versions. 
Though  we  must  beware  of  an  auto¬ 
biographical  interpretation,  there  are 
passages  which  encourage  it,  as  at  the 
end  of  A,  when  poet  and  dreamer  to¬ 
gether  come  to  an  impasse.  Progres¬ 
sively  in  A,  B,  and  C  the  poet  moves 
away  from  the  idea  of  general  debate 
towards  personal,  inner  discussion.  In 
B  the  fruitless  debate  that  ends  A  is 
transformed  by  ironical  comment  on 
the  Dreamer’s  pride  and  contentious¬ 
ness  during  his  search  for  Dowel.  R. 
St-Jacques  discusses  ‘The  Liturgical 
Associations  of  Langland’s  Samaritan’ 
( Traditio ).  The  liturgy  was  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  Christian 
thought  and  symbolism,  as  when  it 
furnishes  those  connotations  which 
make  the  Samaritan  episode  of  B 
XVII  a  true  link  between  XVI  and 
XVIII.  The  liturgical  texts  of  the  mass 
for  the  thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
and  the  commentaries  on  them,  link 
the  Samaritan  with  Abraham  on  the 
one  hand  and  Christ  on  the  other,  and 
in  addition  provide  Langland  with  a 
number  of  elements  within  the  episode 
not  found  in  the  gospel.  Since  the 
parable  was  associated  with  the  Incar¬ 
nation,  Passion,  and  Death,  the  lit¬ 
urgy  also  assumes  a  major  importance 
in  making  clear  the  meaning  of  the 
poem,  for  it  points  to  the  solution  of 
Will’s  central  problem:  how  may  a 
man  be  saved?  All  solutions  proposed 
up  to  this  point  are  seen  to  have  been 
inadequate.  E.  M.  Orsten  thinks 
‘ Patientia  in  the  B-text’  ( MS)  interests 
Langland  because  it  is  a  virtue  he,  as  a 
prophet,  needs  himself  when  he  looks 
at  the  world;  Will  achieves  under¬ 
standing  only  through  patience;  the 
poor  need  it  to  endure  their  lot.  But 
it  is  not  merely  stoic  endurance.  It 
needs  to  be  exercised  positively  as  a 


Christian  virtue  in  order  to  be  an  aid 
to  salvation.  It  is  a  component  of 
fortitude,  and  a  gift  by  grace.  It  is 
brought  to  life  in  Passus  XIII-XIV. 
Mere  resignation  is  not  enough;  it 
must  be  a  positive  fiat  voluntas  tua. 
God  himself  offers  the  supreme 
example,  Will  progresses  through  its 
three  stages:  submission,  positive 
acceptance,  love  and  pursuit  of  God’s 
will.  It  is  the  perseverance  of  the 
individual  pilgrim  that  counts.  A.  V. 
C.  Schmidt,  ‘Langland  and  scholastic 
philosophy’  ( MJE ),  thinks  that,  when 
in  the  C-text,  Langland  makes  Liber¬ 
um  Arbitrium,  though  part  of  the 
soul,  the  spokesman  of  the  whole,  he 
had  come  to  regard  it  as  the  ‘most, 
significant  part ...  of  human  nature’, 
a  conception  ultimately  deriving  from 
Michael  Ayguani  of  Bologna.  The 
attribution  of  free  will  to  animals 
(B  VIII  52-6)  seems  to  be  opposed  to 
the  common  view  that  man,  being  alone 
rational, alonepossessesfree  will. Lang- 
landomitstheselinesinC,thusavoiding 
confusion  between  natural  instinct  and 
reason.  The  B  passage  may  be  due  to 
Gandulph  of  Bologna,  who  allowed 
that  there  was  a  sense  (the  capacity  to 
will  good)  in  which  animals  seemed  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  possessing 
free  will.  Langland’s  individuality  lies 
in  his  exploration,  with  the  aid  of 
scholastic  psychology,  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  mind.  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  also 
offers  ‘Two  Notes’  ( N&Q ).  In  C  IV 
335-409  Langland  is  referring  to 
‘ grammatical  relations  as  an  image  of 
natural,  moral  and  metaphysical  re¬ 
lationships’.  In  B  IV  275  patience  as 
donum  dei  seems  to  rely  on  St. 
Augustine’s  De  Patientia,  as  perhaps 
does  Langland’s  linking  of  patience 
with  poverty.  R.  E.  Kaske  in  ‘ Piers 
Plowman  and  Local  Iconography 
( JWCI  31,  1968)  attempts  to  link 
certain  iconographical  remains  in  the 
Malvern  area  with  passages  in  the 
poem. 
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6.  LYRICS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
VERSE 

In  her  important  study  of  Theology 
and  Poetry  in  the  Middle  English 
Lyric 16,  S.  A.  Weber  begins  with  a 
lucid  account  of  the  medieval  view  of 
history.  The  liturgy  was  a  sacred 
history,  whose  principle  of  explana¬ 
tion  was  the  relationship  of  God  (out¬ 
side  time)  with  Man  (within  time). 
Sacred  history  interpreted  the  past, 
gave  meaning  to  the  present,  and 
indicated  the  future.  God  was  its 
beginning  and  end.  Thus  medieval 
lyrics  on  events  within  it  are  to  be  seen 
in  this  context;  the  total  plan  of  sacred 
history  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
lyric’s  structure.  God  sent  His  Son 
into  history.  Christ,  man  and  god,  is 
the  centre  of  history  and  the  link  with 
eternity,  the  means  of  unifying  Man 
and  God.  The  central  events  of  history 
are  the  incarnation,  the  passion,  death, 
and  resurrection,  and  pentecost,  the 
last  establishing  the  Church  as 
the  central  focus  of  present  history,  ‘the 
present  moment’s  unity  with  God 
through  Christ’.  The  ‘basic  propor¬ 
tion  of  value’  which  this  gives  to  events 
also  gives  structure  to  the  lyrics,  and 
determines  their  power  and  beauty. 
Thus  the  form  of  the  poem  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  subject  matter.  For 
instance,  in  Nu  pis  fules  singet  there 
are  three  stages.  The  first  is  in  stanzas 
one  and  two,  defining  the  setting  and 
subject  of  praise.  The  second  is  in 
stanzas  three  and  four,  the  Annuncia¬ 
tion.  Both  offer  paradoxes,  that  a  child 
may  choose  its  own  mother,  and  that 
a  virgin  may  conceive.  These  are 
resolved  in  the  third  stage,  stanzas  five 
and  six,  where  their  significance  in  the 
divine  plan  is  shown.  That  the  dogma 
was  not  poetically  static  is  shown  by 
its  different  use  in  I  syng  of  a  myden. 

16  Theology  and  Poetry  in  the  Middle 
English  Lyric.  A  Study  of  Sacred  History  and 
Aesthetic  Form,  by  S.  A.  Weber.  Ohio  State 
U.P.  pp.  xviii+292.  7  plates.  110.00. 


‘Theology  is  not  a  mode  of  knowledge 
which  is  necessarily  opposed  to 
poetry.’  It  provides  poets  with  ‘new 
ways  of  formulating  reality’.  Each 
event  of  the  past  is  used  in  the  present 
to  secure  the  promise  of  the  future. 
Where  there  is  no  specific  prayer,  the 
intensity  of  meditation  determines  the 
poem’s  value  as  prayer.  The  use  of  ‘us’ 
identifies  poet  and  audience,  those 
who  have  been  created  by  God  and 
redeemed  by  Christ.  Each  man  is 
identified  with  each  character  in  sacred 
history;  through  that  history  man 
understands  himself.  Sorrow  and  joy 
take  on  an  eternal  dimension,  and  are 
defined  in  relationship  to  the  soul’s 
union  with,  or  separation  from,  God. 
The  ‘I’  of  a  poem  is  general  rather  than 
particular;  it  can  refer  to  the  poet,  or 
the  reader,  or  to  poets.  This  book 
should  contribute  considerably  to 
our  understanding  of  the  medieval 
lyric. 

L.  J.  Owen  ( ELN  7)  rejects  Brown's 
assertion  that  there  is  a  change  of 
speaker  at  The  Thrush  and  the  Night¬ 
ingale  line  94.  Neither  manuscript 
supports  this,  and  the  thrush  may  well 
be  ‘promising  to  expose  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  sentimentalism  of  the  Night¬ 
ingale’.  The  nightingale  follows  by 
asserting  her  right  to  be  in  the  orchard. 
H.  Hargreaves  edits,  with  notes, 
translation  and  commentary,  ‘Middle 
English  lyrics  in  an  Aberdeen  Univer¬ 
sity  Library  manuscript’  {Aberdeen 
University  Review ),  viz.  three  stanzas, 
one  each  of  Index  4038,  3902  (printed 
for  the  first  time,  in  its  Harley  MS. 
2316  version,  by  R.  Woolf,  English 
Religious  Lyrics ),  and  4129.  Aberdeen 
U.L.  MS.  154  is  a  late-thirteenth 
century  or  early  fourteenth-century 
collection  of  Latin  sermons  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Carthusian  Priory  at 
Hinton.  On  the  final  page  are  an 
English  couplet  and  the  three  stanzas ; 
Hargreaves  thinks  they  were  noted  by 
the  preacher  for  future  use.  A  variant 
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of  the  last  of  the  three  appears  (1696) 
on  a  tombstone  at  Dun,  Angus. 

Two  volumes  on  Charles  d’Orleans 
are  published.  The  first,  by  E.  Mc¬ 
Leod,17  is  a  biographical  study  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  his  political  activities, 
which  have  been  rather  neglected  by 
later  historians,  though  contempor¬ 
aries  were  well  aware  of  their  import¬ 
ance.  A  knowledge  of  his  inner 
personality  must  still  be  sought  in  his 
verse,  itself  neglected  for  nearly  three 
centuries  after  his  death,  and  not  really 
seriously  studied  until  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  During  a 
happy  childhood  he  had  access  to 
books  which  later  influenced  his  work. 
The  contents  of  his  own  library  we 
know  through  extant  inventories  made 
in  1417  and  1442,  the  latter  including 
1 03  books  he  had  with  him  in  England. 
He  probably  tried  his  own  hand  at 
verse  as  early  as  the  age  of  ten,  but  the 
first  poem  certainly  by  him  was  writ¬ 
ten  c.1414,  and  was  probably  address¬ 
ed  to  his  sixteen-year-old  duchess 
Bonne,  whom  he  greatly  loved,  and 
whom  after  Agincourt  he  was  not  to 
see  again.  To  her,  and  not  to  Isabella 
or  some  English  lady,  he  wrote 
ballades  during  his  weary  years  of 
captivity,  and  most  poignantly  on  her 
death.  Later  at  Wingfield  he  had  a 
flirtation  with  Anne  Molins,  for  whom 
he  wrote  verse  in  French,  and  probably 
six  rondeaux  and  a  ballade  in  English. 
McLeod  does  not  subscribe  to  Steele’s 
theory  that  the  poems  of  MS.  Harley 
682  are  Charles’s,  or  that  their  French 
equivalents  are  his  own  translations 
from  his  English  originals.  John  Fox18 
agrees  that  Charles  wrote  at  least  some 
of  his  ballades  to  Bonne,  but  considers 
the  question  not  of  major  importance. 
He  also  gives  an  outline  biography, 

17  Charles  of  Orleans.  Prince  and  Poet,  by 
E.  McLeod.  London:  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp. 
xx+407.  8  plates.  £3-15. 

18  The  Lyric  Poetry  of  Charles  d’Orleans,  by 
J.  Fox.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xviii  + 
163.  7  plates  (two  in  colour).  £2-50. 


but  is  more  concerned  with  the  poetry, 
which  he  sets  against  its  background 
of  ‘old  traditions  and  new  modes  of 
thought’.  Charles’s  work  can  probably 
be  considered  lyric  in  the  modern 
sense,  though,  in  the  medieval  manner, 
its  expression  was  often  conventional 
and  stylized.  The  studied  application 
of  rhetorical  devices  is  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  English  than  his  French 
works,  a  phenomenon  not  unexpected 
in  a  poet  working  in  a  foreign  tongue19. 
This  study  will  be  found  most  stimu¬ 
lating  by  any  reader  interested  in  the 
nature  of  medieval  European  verse  in 
whatever  language.  The  index  of 
neither  book  is  as  helpful  as  it  might 
be. 

K.  Hodder  prints  ‘Two  Unpub¬ 
lished  Middle  English  Carol-frag¬ 
ments’  ( Archiv )  from  B.M.  MS.  Add. 
31042  f.  94 b  (variants  of  Greene  pp. 
14-16  and  118-19).  Rather  surpris¬ 
ingly,  these  have  previously  been  dis¬ 
missed,  or  escaped  notice,  perhaps 
because  they  occur  in  a  space  left  for 
an  illustration.  They  are  in  a  different 
hand  from  Thornton’s,  probably  of 
similar  date  or  a  little  later.  It  is  hard 
to  see  what  prompted  the  scribe  to 
write  in  these  scraps  in  such  a  way.  R. 
H.  Robbins  publishes  ‘A  Refrain- 
Poem  from  N.  L.  W.  Peniarth  MS. 
395’  ( Trivium ),  an  early  fifteenth- 
century  copy  of  William  of  Nassyng- 
ton’s  Speculum  Vitae.  It  is  ‘a  not 
ungraceful  representative  of  the  Ver- 
non-Simeon  type  of  refrain-poem’.  P. 
Moe  prints  ‘A  New  Text  of  Cur 
Mundus  MilitaC  ( ELN  7),  a  popular 
lyric  admonishing  men  to  remember 
mortality.  This  incomplete,  hitherto 
unrecorded,  text  is  now  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Library.  It  differs  in 
several  ways  from  the  text  already 
known.  R.  Woolf  writes  on  ‘The  con¬ 
struction  of  In  a  fryht  as  y  con  fare 

19  Fox  dealt  with  the  question  of  Charles’s 
authorship  of  the  English  poems  in  Romania, 
lxxxvi  (1965),  433-6. 
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fremede'  ( M/E ),  ‘the  earliest  extant 
and  also  the  best  of  the  English 
pastourelles’,  its  merits  having  been 
obscured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  last 
twelve  lines.  The  maiden’s  fears  as  to 
her  future  are  strikingly  reminiscent  of 
the  genre,  complaint  of  the  betrayed 
maiden,  to  which  the  lover  replies  with 
a  picture  from  the  genre  chansons  de 
mal  mariees.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
reply  is  shown  if  we  emend  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  troublesome  line  40  to  ‘pah  he 
pe  slowe  ne  myhtu  him  asluppe’.  In 
the  maiden’s  capitulation,  lines  45-6 
allude  to  shape-shifting  to  escape  the 
lover  in  chansons  de  transformations, 
probably  popular  forerunners  to  the 
pastourelles.  The  poem  was  well  con¬ 
structed  by  a  poet  who  knew  the 
traditional  French  genres.  D.  C.  Baker 
publishes  ‘“Therfor  to  wepe,  cum 
lerne  off  me” :  a  planctus  fragment  in 
MS.  Corpus  Christi  College  Oxford 
F.261’  (M/E),  derived  originally  from 
the  same  poem  as  ‘Who  can  not  wepe’ 
in  MSS.  Harley  2274,  Bodley  2322  and 
Trinity  College  Dublin  D.2.7,  Vol.  i, 
but  even  when  complete  no  longer  than 
eight  to  ten  stanzas. 

J.  C.  Russell  in  ‘The  Patrons  of  the 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale ’  (PQ)  comes 
to  the  conclusions  that  the  author  was 
Master  Nicholas  of  Aquila,  his  chief 
patron  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York 
(1189-1212),  and  that  the  poem  might 
have  been  written  for  an  Oxford 
audience  in  1189.  The  owl  and  the 
nightingale  need  not  be  ‘regarded  as 
identical  in  all  respects  to  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  references’.  Allusions  to 
events  and  ideas  are  oblique.  F.  C.  de 
Vries  in  ‘A  note  on  The  Owl  and  the 
Nightingale  951,  1297’  ( N&Q )  com¬ 
pares  a  reflexive  use  of  understand  in 
Bevis  of  Hampton  Auch.  319,  and 
suggests  a  meaning  like  ‘know  what  to 
do’.  As  he  promised  in  his  edition  of 
the  poem  (YW  XLIX.  89-90),  O. 
Arngart  in  ‘St.  Avitus  and  the  Genesis 
and  Exodus  poet’  ( ES)  shows  that  a 


supplementary  source  to  Peter  Com- 
estor’s  Historia  scholastica  for  Genesis 
and  Exodus  is  Poematum  de  Mosaicae 
historiae  gestis  libri  quinque  by  Alcinus 
Avitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne  c.500  AD. 
The  English  poet  used  Avitus  in  his 
passage  describing  the  temptation  of 
Eve  (lines  269-332),  probably  because 
Avitus  was  well  known  and  popular, 
and  his  account  is  a  more  artistic  and 
poetic  rendering  than  Comestor’s 
‘meagre  description  of  that  great 
theme’.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  prints  ‘A 
fifteenth-century  didactic  poem  in 
BM.  Add.  MS.  29729’  (NM)  of  56 
lines,  possibly  by  Lydgate  (Index 
2523).  Each  of  the  seven  sins  has  a 
stanza;  the  eighth  sums  up,  repeating 
finally  the  poem’s  refrain  ‘Remember 
man  thow  art  but  wormes  mete’.  R.  H. 
Robbins  prints  ‘John  Crophill’s  Ale- 
pots’  (RES),  a  poem  by  the  late 
fifteenth-century  physician  Crophill  in 
the  tradition  of  ‘the  Good  Gossips  and 
Ale-wife  poems’.  Its  interest  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  fact  that  we  know  his 
name  as  the  poet,  that  it  was  written 
for  a  definite  occasion  (an  ale-brewing 
party  in  1457-8),  and  that  his  gossips 
are  real  people  known  from  elsewhere 
in  his  notes.  W.  L.  Braekman  and  P.  S. 
Macaulay,  ‘The  Story  of  the  Cat  and 
the  Candle  in  Middle  English  Litera¬ 
ture’  (NM),  print  from  B.  M.  Harley 
MS.  541  (Index:  Supplement  995.4)  a 
poem  in  a  hand  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  sixty-eight  lines  in 
eight-line  stanzas,  imperfect  at  the 
beginning.  It  sets  out  to  show  the 
superiority  of  Kynd  over  Nurtur,  and 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
the  two.  The  point  is  settled  when 
Kynd  successfully  tempts  with  a  mouse 
a  cat,  trained  by  Nurtur  to  hold  a 
candle  at  supper,  from  its  office.  The 
language  is  south-east  midlands  but 
it  is  probably  based  on  a  much  older, 
possibly  northern,  version.  The  poem 
is  vivid,  of  a  careful  structure,  and 
applies  considerable  narrative  skill  to 
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a  story  well  known  in  medieval  times 
and  before.  It  is  the  only  M.E.  version 
appearing  outside  the  context  of  the 
dialogue  of  Solomon  and  Marcolphus. 
In  ‘The  Lambeth  Manuscript  of  the 
Boke  of  Huntyng ’  ( NM ),  A.  Zettersten 
mentions  the  importance  of  four¬ 
teenth-century  and  fifteenth-century 
books  of  hunting  in  England.  G. 
Tilander,  when  printing  The  Boke  of 
Huntyng  ( Cynegetico  XI,  1964),  did 
not  know  of  the  Lambeth  Palace  MS. 
491,  probably  the  earliest  extant 
manuscript.  It  is  printed  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  contains  only  240  lines, 
and  a  portion  is  missing  at  the  end. 
Zettersten  compares  the  contents  of 
various  hunting  treatises,  and  surveys 
the  relationship  of  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Boke  on  the  basis  of  Binns  ( BJRL 
33).  Though  the  original  text  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  northern,  the 
Lambeth  MS.  shows  some  south-east 
midlands  characteristics. 

7.  GOWER,  LYDGATE,  HOCCLEVE 

Derek  Pearsall  provides  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  work  of  Gower  and 
Lydgate.20  The  section  on  Gower  gives 
summaries  of  Mirour  de  VOmme  and 
Vox  Clamantis  and  touches  briefly  on 
the  other  works,  but  Pearsall  natur¬ 
ally  concentrates  on  Confessio  Aman- 
tis,  showing  how,  from  the  familiar 
themes  of  the  Prologue  (the  moral 
responsibility  of  man  in  a  corrupt  age, 
man  as  a  microcosm,  division  in  man’s 
nature  as  a  source  of  strife  and  dis¬ 
order),  Gower  develops  the  idea  of 
love  as  a  force  which  displays  man’s 
moral  nature;  he  is  not  teaching  an 
amorous  code  but  ‘evolving  patterns 
of  rational  morality  by  reference  to 
sexual  passion’.  The  frame  story  has 
mechanical  elements,  but  the  relation 
between  lover  and  confessor  gives  the 

20  Gower  and  Lydgate,  by  Derek  Pearsall. 
WTW  No.  211.  Published  for  the  British 
Council  and  the  National  Book  League  by 
Longmans,  pp.  47.  3a-.  6 d. 


poem  an  organic  quality  and  a  moving 
ending.  Illustrations  from  the  tales 
show  how  the  fine  feeling  of  gentillesse, 
stated  in  the  frame,  is  realized  in  the 
best  of  them,  where  Gower’s  concen¬ 
tration  on  a  clear  story-line  provides  a 
better  example  of  Coleridge’s  ‘neutral 
style’  than  does  Chaucer  with  his 
greater  richness  and  freedom.  The 
variousness  of  Lydgate’s  vast  output 
is  less  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  a 
short  space,  and  the  discussion  here  is 
more  general,  showing  the  scale  and 
encyclopaedic  nature  of  many  of  his 
works  as  essential  to  their  meaning, 
and  emphasizing,  with  illustrations, 
the  rhetorical  aspects  of  Lydgate’s 
verse — the  art  of  ‘saying  something 
in  as  many  words  as  possible’.  The 
poetry  is  seen  as  an  example  of  ‘literary 
synthesis’  and  ‘conventional  figural 
decoration’  allied  to  established  moral 
and  philosophical  patterns  of  thought. 
A  short  chronological  table  and  a  read¬ 
ing  list  are  provided  for  each  poet. 

Arno  Esch’s  examination  of  ‘John 
Gowers  Erzahlkunst’  {Scliirmer  Sym- 
posion )21  starts  from  the  contrast 
between  Sidney’s  view  of  Gower  as 
co-founder  with  Chaucer  of  the  sweet 
new  style  in  English  poetry,  and  later 
views  of  his  work  as  simple  and  tedious, 
lacking  the  Chaucerian  qualities  of 
humour,  realism,  and  skill  in  charac¬ 
terization.  Without  claiming  that 
Gower  is  Chaucer’s  equal,  Esch  seeks 
to  show  that  full  justice  has  not  yet 
been  done  to  his  narrative  art.  He 
analyses,  in  turn,  Gower’s  treatment 
of  three  tales,  different  in  type  and 
source:  the  tales  of  Rosiphelee,  of 
Albinus  and  Rosemund,  and  of  Con¬ 
stance.  In  the  first  he  finds  impressive 
not  only  the  economy  and  the  sure¬ 
ness  of  aim  seen  in  the  movement  to  a 

21  Chaucer  und  seine  Zeit:  Symposion  fiir 
Walter  F.  Schirmer  (Buchreiche  der  Anglia, 
Zeitschrift  fiir  englische  Philologie.  14). 
Edited  by  Arno  Esch.  Tubingen:  Max 
Niemeyer.  1968.  pp.  450. 
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climax,  but  also  the  restrained  yet 
moving  expression  of  feeling,  the 
development  of  the  moral  through  the 
consciousness  of  the  heroine,  and  the 
subtle  handling  of  the  parallel  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  princesses  which  shows 
a  fine  psychology  and  an  elegant  con¬ 
trol  of  nuance  and  irony.  Albinus  and 
Rosemund  demonstrates  Gower’s  skill 
in  taking  from  his  source  an  outline, 
within  which  he  developed  his  own 
themes  of  avantance  and  discordia 
with  a  sense  of  scene  and  fateful 
moment;  the  restraint  of  feeling  again 
displays  Gower  as  a  master  of  muted 
effects.  His  version  of  the  Constance 
legend,  though  lacking  Chaucer’s 
pathos  and  dramatic  heightening, 
realizes  a  different  aim,  that  of  writing 
a  straightforward  holy  legend,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  parallel  events  in  the  life  of 
a  stylized  figure  to  bring  out  the  theme 
of  constancy  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  world:  ‘Nicht  Konstanze  ist  faie, 
sondern  die  Welt’. 

C.  L.  Regan  in  ‘John  Gower  and  the 
Fall  of  Babylon’  ( ELN )  suggests  that 
Gower’s  account  in  Confessio  Amantis 
(Prologue  670-86),  which  differs  from 
those  based  on  the  Bible,  in  Purity, 
Chaucer,  and  Robert  Mannyng,  may 
owe  its  greater  historical  accuracy  to 
Boccaccio’s  De  Casibus  Illustrium 
Virorum.  Neither  Gower  nor  Boc¬ 
caccio  implies  a  blood  relationship 
between  Belshazzar  and  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  or  mentions  Darius  and  the 
Medes,  but  both  have  Belshazzar  as 
king  conquered  by  Cyrus.  Gower’s 
reason  for  choosing  this  version  is  his 
desire,  not  to  illustrate  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  impurity,  but  to  show  the 
fulfilment  of  Daniel’s  interpretation  of 
the  statue  of  five  metals  in  a  treatment 
of ‘world  empires’.  H.  Iwasaki  ( SELit ) 
distinguishes  as  ‘A  peculiar  feature  in 
the  word  order  of  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis ’  such  displacements  of  nat¬ 
ural  order  as  ‘Adrian/Of  Rome  which 
a  gret  lord  was’  and  ‘With  rnochel  wo 


bot  ate  laste’,  suggesting  that  Gower 
aims  at  iambic  rhythm  at  the  expense 
of  clarity,  though  this  may  have  been 
an  accepted  poetic  usage  in  south¬ 
eastern  texts.  M.  Ito  (SELit)  has 
counted  the  examples  of  ‘Gower’s  use 
of  rime  riche  in  Confessio  Amantis 
(1.1%  of  lines)  and  compared  their 
frequency  with  that  in  Mirour  de 
VOmme  (also  1.1%)  and  in  couplet 
passages  of  Chaucer  (0.4%).  He 
suggests  that  Gower’s  writing  of 
French  verse  may  have  encouraged 
this  form  of  word  play,  which  shows  a 
greater  liking  for  ‘mannerism’  than 
Chaucer  possessed.  Gower  does  not 
rhyme  identical  words  but,  in  a  ratio 
of  3  to  1 ,  words  of  different  sense  (often 
antithetical  or  with  an  element  of 
maxim)  and  different  grammatical 
forms  of  the  same  root. 

H.  G.  Jones  III  records  the  two 
passages  in  ‘An  Unedited  Manuscript 
of  John  Lydgate’s  Life  of  Our  Lady. 
Book  V,  Verses  344-364  and  372-392’ 
(ELN)  and  relates  the  text  to  other 
manuscripts.  In  ‘Lydgate’s  Fall  of 
Princes :  Unrecorded  Readings’  (N&  Q) 
A.  S.  G.  Edwards  lists  variants  in 
Pepys  MS.  2011  and  records  the 
occurrence  of  an  extra  stanza  in  the 
Constantine  section,  found  in  only 
one  other  manuscript,  in  MS.  Lans- 
downe  699,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
rare  ‘Rome’  stanza  in  MSS.  Ashmole 
59  and  Harley  367. 

Jerome  Mitchell  discusses  ‘Hoc- 
cleve’s  Tribute  to  Chaucer’  (Schirmer 
Symposion),  developing  his  previously 
published  view  (YW  XLVII.  87)  that 
the  passages  in  praise  of,  and  regret 
for,  Chaucer  in  The  Regement  of 
Princes  do  not  necessarily  imply  any 
close  personal  relationship  between 
the  two  poets.  He  shows  how  Hoc- 
cleve  gives  the  effect  of  a  deep  personal 
grief  by  a  skilful  combination  of  con¬ 
ventional  stylistic  devices  and  particu¬ 
larly  by  contrast  between  aureate 
elevation  and  native  English  simplic- 
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ity.  Hoccleve’s  tribute  is  more  moving 
than  that  of  his  contemporaries 
because  he  has  treated  the  conven¬ 
tional  topos — the  eulogy  of  a  great 
writer — more  imaginatively.  Hoccleve 
is  also  unusual  at  this  date  in  praising 
Chaucer  not  only  for  his  eloquence 
but  also  for  his  matter,  the  fruit  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom. 

8.  MIDDLE  SCOTS  POETRY 

In  ‘Scottish  Historiography  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century:  a  new  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Barbour’s  Bruce ’  (SSL),  A.  M. 
Kinghorn  finds  Barbour’s  poem  hard 
to  assess  as  a  whole,  because  it  is  a  rare 
example  of  the  coincidence  of  history 
and  literature.  Not  only  is  The  Bruce  a 
primary  historical  source,  but  it  shares 
with  other  historical  writings  of  the 
period  the  techniques  of  combining 
chronicle  with  interpretative  narrative, 
and  of  using  classical  and  biblical 
parallels.  At  the  same  time,  the  figure 
of  the  hero  is  symbolic,  constructed  to 
a  formula  based  on  literary  stereo¬ 
types,  including  Alexander  and 
Arthur,  to  embody  Barbour’s  idea  of 
the  Scottish  nation  as  he  would  like  it 
to  be.  Kinghorn’s  exploration  of  these 
various  aspects  of  the  combination  of 
historical  truth  and  literary  tradition 
is  thoughtful  and  stimulating.  Hans 
Utz  in  "If  Freedom  Fail :  Freedom  in 
John  Barbour’s  The  Bruce ’  ( ES )  also 
looks  at  contemporary  history  to 
show  that  Barbour’s  famous  apos¬ 
trophe  is  more  complex  in  meaning 
than  might  appear,  by  exploring  the 
various  meanings  of  ‘freedom’  in 
relation  to  the  facts  of  Scottish  politics 
and  feudalism  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Utz  considers  that  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  national  independence, 
absence  of  political  pressure,  and 
active  participation  by  citizens  in 
political  decisions  apply  forcefully 
and  specifically  to  Scotland  at  the 
moment  of  writing,  as  well  as  finding 
echoes  in  the  history  of  our  own  time. 


M.  P.  McDiarmid  offers  ‘Richard 
Holland's  Buke  of  the  Howlat:  an 
interpretation’  (M/E).  He  argues,  with 
detailed  heraldic  and  circumstantial 
evidence,  that  the  poem  was  written 
in  1446  and  that  its  story  of  the  upstart 
owl  was  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Douglas  as  ‘a  kind  of  flattery  by 
opposites’  and  a  reminder  of  the 
dangers  of  high  position.  He  claims 
that  the  poem  has  a  significant  unity, 
fusing  particular  political  reference  to 
the  house  of  Douglas  with  general 
moral  application  to  the  theme  of 
harmony  in  nature. 

The  same  author’s  important  new 
edition  of  Hary’s  Wallace  (YW  49. 
128)  is  completed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  second  volume.22  This  includes 
Books  X,  XI,  XII  of  the  text,  notes, 
indexes,  and  glossary.  The  historical 
notes  are  particularly  full  and  helpful. 
Though  this  edition  may  not,  in  every 
respect,  satisfy  the  linguist,  it  at  last 
makes  possible  a  proper  study  of  the 
poem. 

Walter  Scheps  marginally  increases 
the  respectability  of  Blind  Hary  by 
providing  ‘Possible  Sources  for  two 
instances  of  historical  inaccuracy  in 
Blind  Hary’s  Wallace ’  (N&Q).  He 
suggests  that  Hary’s  reversal  of  the 
result  of  the  Battle  of  Falkirk  may 
have  originated  in  Thomas  of  Ercel- 
doune  and  that  his  exaggeration  of 
Wallace’s  success  in  invading  England 
could  be  taken  from  the  fourteenth- 
century  chronicle  of  Thomas  of 
Castelford. 

Del  Chessell’s  civilized  and  sensitive 
essay  ‘In  the  Dark  Time:  Henryson’s 
Testament  of  Cresseid'  (CR)  adds  to 
the  growing  appreciation  of  this  fine 
poem.  He  first  explores  the  relation  of 
the  introduction  to  the  tradition  of 
dream  poems,  arguing  against  Denton 

22  Hary’s  Wallace  (  Vita  Nobilissimi  Defen- 
soris  Scotie  Wilelmi  Wallace  Militis.)  ed.  by 
M.  P.  McDiarmid.  Vol.  II.  Scottish  Text 
Society.  Edinburgh:  Blackwood,  pp.  385. 
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Fox’s  idea  (YW  49.  128)  that  the 
narrator  himself  is  tainted  with 
‘fleschelie  lust’,  and  showing  that 
Henryson  has  assimilated  Chaucer’s 
combination  of  involvement  and 
detachment.  Discussion  of  the  imagery 
associated  with  Cresseid  leads  to  an 
interesting  view  of  Venus  as  an  image 
of  Cresseid  herself.  The  subtlety  of  the 
narrative,  Chessell  suggests,  depends 
on  the  poet’s  inversion  of  romance 
conventions  (the  dream,  the  lover’s 
journey,  the  recognition  scene)  and  on 
echoes  of  complaints  and  memento 
mori  lyrics.  However,  Henryson’s 
restrained  and  compassionate  develop¬ 
ment  of  Cresseid  goes  beyond  a  simple 
moral  lesson;  hers  is  a  purgatorial 
journey  to  self-knowledge.  Kathryn 
Hume  takes  up  the  question  of  ‘Lep¬ 
rosy  or  Syphilis  in  Henryson’s  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Cresseid ’  ( ELN )  (see  B. 
Rowland  ELN  I.  1964),  pointing  out 
that  syphilis  was  not  diagnosed  until 
1493,  probably  not  recognized  in 
Scotland  before  1497,  and  was  not 
thought  to  be  incurable  or  specifically 
a  venereal  disease  anyway.  Leprosy 
was,  and  is,  therefore,  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  Henryson’s  purpose.  T.  W. 
Craik  suggests  ‘An  Emendation  in 
Henryson’s  Fables'  ( N&Q ),  defending 
the  reading  wichtlie  of  Andro  Hart’s 
edition  of  1621  in  place  of  wrechitlie  in 
the  ‘Taill  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Wedder’. 
The  same  tale  is  discussed  by  I.  W.  A. 
Jamieson  (SSL)  in  terms  of  the  relation 
between  the  fable  and  its  contra¬ 
dictory  moralitas.  Examination  of 
Henryson’s  version  in  comparison 
with  his  presumed  source  in  Caxton 
shows  that  he  consistently  added 
details  to  make  the  wether  apparently 
more  sympathetic  and  blameless, 
though  with  hindsight  one  can  see 
that  the  presentation  is  ambiguous. 
The  shock  of  reversal  in  the  moral  con¬ 
clusion  is  intended  to  show  the  reader 
that  he  too  is  implicated  in  the 
condemnation  of  presumption  and 


putting  trust  in  external  and  material 
values. 

D.  Hamer  attempts  to  recover  an 
original  ballad  text  in  ‘Towards 
restoring  The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot  ’ 
(RES).  The  metrical  irregularity  of 
the  text  in  Bodl.  MS.  Ashmole  48  is 
the  main  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the 
ballad  in  favour  of  the  later  Chevy 
Chase,  but  since  such  irregularity  has 
been  produced  by  recognizable  scribal 
degradation,  of  which  eight  types  are 
here  distinguished,  it  is  possible  and 
defensible  to  discover  behind  the 
copyist’s  version  a  text  in  regular 
ballad  metre.  The  restored  text  is 
given  with  some  comments  on  the 
poem’s  use  of  alliteration  and  the 
Scottish  and  northern  English  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  language. 

9.  PROSE 

R.  A.  Waldron,  ‘Enumeration  in 
Ancrene  Wisse ’  (N&Q),  suggests  that 
pe  pridde  reisun  (Shepherd  p.  22,  36)  in 
the  seventh  part  of  Ancrene  Wisse  is 
the  third  of  three  reasons  in  the  same 
paragraph  why  God  chose  to  suffer 
pain  to  redeem  mankind.  Though  the 
first  two  are  not  actually  numbered, 
they  are  closely  marked  by  their 
opening  phrases.  J.  Turville-Petre 
provides  ‘Two  etymological  notes: 
Ancrene  Wisse  eskibah,  bond  pet  ilke' 
(SN).  She  relates  -bah  to  the  O.N. 
group  bagr/bagi,  and  interprets  the 
whole  as  ‘helpless,  useless  person 
associated  with  ashes’,  i.e.  the  feeble 
who  may  hang  round  the  hearth.  In 
Ancrene  Wisse  ‘the  eskibah,  aimlessly 
heaping  and  tracing  lines  in  the  ashes, 
represents  the  crazy  preoccupation  of 
the  miser’.  The  use  of  hand  as  an 
intensifying  adverb  can  be  paralleled  in 
O.E.  It  seems  to  represent  a  rational¬ 
ization  of  the  intensive  particle  hand 
which  is  also  converted  to  un-  in 
unhar  (Beowulf)  and  unforht  (Dream 
of  the  Rood). 

A.  Kurvinen  prints  for  the  first  time 
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a  short  prose  version  of  The  Siege  of 
Jerusalem 23  from  MS.  Porkington  10, 
on  permanent  loan  by  Lord  Harlech  to 
the  National  Library  of  Wales.  The 
text  is  in  a  late  fifteenth-century  hand. 
It  ‘looks  like  a  patchwork  of  elements 
culled  from  various  sources  with  little 
or  no  attempt  at  fusing  them’,  and 
Kurvinen  guides  us  amongst  the 
possible  sources  of  the  various  items. 
There  are  four  main  themes:  the 
mission  of  Nathan ;  the  Veronica  story 
and  the  cure  of  Vespasian ;  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  punishment  of  the 
Jews ;  and  the  story  of  Pilate.  Although 
it  is  clear  that  the  author  was  familiar 
with  at  least  some  part  of  the  four¬ 
teenth-century  alliterative  Siege,  the 
immediate  source  is  almost  certainly 
the  couplet  version  Titus  and  Vespasian 
of  c.1400.  The  prose  version  is  much 
shorter,  but  omits  entirely  only  two 
substantial  passages,  Titus  1-814  and 
4487^4884.  This  and  other  evidence 
indicate  that  its  source  was  probably 
the  B.M.  group  of  manuscripts  of 
Titus,  whose  exemplar  also  omitted 
these  passages.  The  patchwork  effect 
is  due  to  the  source,  but  is  emphasized 
by  the  condensed  form  of  the  prose 
work.  However,  it  gains  in  vigour, 
concision,  speed,  andreadability.  It  was 
made  probably  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  an  anonymous 
author  not  without  skill  in  writing 
vivid  prose  narrative.  The  dialect  is 
probably  south-west  midlands,  influ¬ 
enced  by  London.  A  full  treatment  of 
the  language  deals  with  spelling, 
sounds,  accidence,  syntax  and  vocab¬ 
ulary.  The  eventual  reassessment  of 
fifteenth-century  English  must  lean 
heavily  on  work  such  as  this.  The  notes 
are  both  explanatory  and  textual; 
there  is  a  glossary  and  an  index  of 
names.  Both  in  intrinsic  interest,  and 

23  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Prose,  ed.  A. 
Kurvinen.  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Neo- 
philologique  de  Helsinki,  Tome  XXXIV.  pp. 
164.  One  plate.  $4.00. 


as  an  example  of  the  prosing  of  earlier 
verse  texts  which  was  popular  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  the  text  is  worthy 
of  publication.  The  edition  itself  lives 
up  to  the  high  standard  we  have  come 
to  expect  of  the  series. 

V.  J.  Scattergood  draws  attention  to 
‘An  inedited  MS.  of  The  Stacions  of 
Rome ’  (EPS)  from  the  back  of  Bicester 
Priory  Bursar’s  Accounts  Roll  for 
17-18  Edward  III  (P.R.O.  SC  6/956/ 
5).  It  probably  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  passages  not  found  in 
the  versions  hitherto  printed  are  given. 
E.  Wilson  makes  ‘A  Supplementary 
Note  to  an  Edition  of  Sir  John  Clan- 
vowe’s  Treatise  The  Two  Ways’  (EPS), 
printed  in  EPS  10  (1967)  (YW 49.  98). 
A  fragment  of  The  Two  Ways  appears 
on  f.l  16r  of  B.M.  Add.  MS.  22283  (the 
Simeon  MS.).  Variant  readings  are 
given,  and  corrections  to  Scatter- 
good’s  text  made.  N.  Davis  (Garmons- 
way  Studies)  discusses  ‘The  Epistolary 
Usages  of  William  Worcester’  (1415— 
82?)  as  ‘evidence  of  what  might  be 
expected  of  a  literate  layman  of  modest 
competence  a  few  years  senior  to 
William  Caxton’.  Twenty-two  of  his 
letters  are  amongst  the  Paston  series; 
twenty  are  autograph.  Against  com¬ 
mon  practice,  he  normally  dates  by 
day  and  month,  and,  where  the  year  is 
indicated,  uses  Arabic  figures  and,  in 
three  cases,  the  year  of  grace  rather 
thantheregnal  year.  Adetailed  survey  is 
madeof  opening  and  closing  formulas, 
personal  characteristics,  syntactical, 
morphological,  and  orthographical 
forms.  A.  J.  Bliss  discusses  ‘Two 
Hilton  Manuscripts  in  Columbia 
University  Library’  (MM),  and  asks 
whether  they  once  formed  a  single 
volume. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  welcome 
the  final  volume  of  C.  Lindberg’s 
edition  of  MS.  Bodley  95924  (referred 

24  MS.  Bodley  959.  Genesis-Baruch  3.20  in 
the  Earlier  Version  of  the  Wycliffite  Bible. 
Vol.  5,  Ecclesiasticus  48.6 — Baruch  3.20,  ed. 
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to  as  E),  containing  the  work  of  the 
fifth  scribe.  Now  that  the  edition  is 
completed,  the  introduction  can  be 
more  extensive  than  has  been  possible 
in  former  volumes,  though,  Lindberg 
says,  he  has  ‘continued  to  be  concise’. 
There  are  the  usual  descriptions  of  the 
manuscript  and  its  language,  the 
latter  supplemented  by  an  essay  by 
M.  L.  Samuels  on  the  dialect.  The 
date  may  be  around  1400.  The  nature 
of  the  corrections  and  translation  is 
examined.  As  opposed  to  Fristedt 
(whose  article — see  note  26  below — is 
not  included  in  the  bibliography), 
Lindberg  thinks  E  shows  ‘a  high 
degree  of  originality’.  ‘The  conflicting 
evidence  is  best  reconciled  if  we  assume 
E  to  be  an  independent  revision  of  an 
imperfect  prototype,  possibly  of  only 
a  rough  copy  of  the  original  transla¬ 
tion.’  It  must  have  been  the  work  of 
one  or  more  of  Wyclif’s  disciples, 
possibly  Nicholas  Hereford.  The 
question  of  the  translators  of  the  rest 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  sequel.  The  text  and  apparatus 
follow  in  general  the  lines  established 
in  previous  volumes.  There  is  an 
appendix  of  additions  to  M.E.D.  and 
O.E.D. 

Part  II  of  S.  L.  Fristedt’s  The  Wy- 
cliffe  Bible  also  appears.25  Of  Lind- 
berg’s  text,  Fristedt  remarks  (p.  lviii) : 
‘The  student  is  ...  unnecessarily 
handicapped  by  the  disposition  of 
Lindberg’s  edition  since  the  original 
readings  of  E  are  not  given  in  the  body 

25  The  Wydijfe  Bible.  Part  II,  The  Origin  of 
the  First  Revision  as  presented  in  De  Salutar- 
ibus  Documentis,  by  S.  L.  Fristedt.  Acta 
Universitcitis  Stockholmensis.  Stockholm 
Studies  in  English  XXI.  Stockholm:  Alm- 
qvist  &  Wiksell.  pp.  lxxiii+212.  3  plates. 
Sw.  Kr.  38.  (Part  I,  1953,  Y JFxxxiv.  84-5). 


Conrad  Lindberg.  Acta  Universitatis  Stock¬ 
holmensis.  Stockholm  Studies  in  English  XX. 
Stockholm:  Almqvist  &  Wiksell.  pp.  345. 
One  plate.  Sw.  Kr.  40.  (Vol.  1,  1959,  Y W  xl. 
71;  Vol.  2,  1961,  YW  xlii.  70;  Vol.  3,  1963; 
Vol.  4,  1965,  Y IKxlvi.  84). 


of  the  text  but  have  been  removed  to 
footnotes  and  other  notes  where  they 
have  to  be  discovered  and  pieced 
together  by  him.’  As  may  be  imagined, 
he  does  not  come  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  about  E  as  does  Lindberg. 
Fristedt’s  first  volume  went  against 
much  current  thinking,  and  one  must 
congratulate  him  that  hard  work  and 
good  fortune  have  brought  to  light  his 
‘missing  link’,  John  Rylands  Library 
Latin  MS.  341  (referred  to  as  Ry).26 
The  careful  co-operative  effort  of 
making  the  translation  under  the 
direction  of  an  eminent  scholar  is 
described;  Ry  ‘marks  the  beginning  of 
textual  Bible  criticism  in  England’. 
There  is  an  extensive  and  painstaking 
comparison  of  the  characteristics  and 
methods  of  the  various  versions.  The 
First  Revision  of  theentire  Bible  moves 
away  from  the  literalism  of  the  earliest 
version.  E,  far  from  being  an  original, 
is  a  copy  of  a  text  of  First  Revision 
corrected,  partly  back  to  literalism.  A 
date  in  the  1390’s  is  possible.  Fristedt 
remains  unconvinced  that  Hereford 
could  have  had  any  hand  in  it;  the 
revisions  do  not  show  the  consistency 
one  would  expect  of  text  revised,  man¬ 
ually  or  orally,  by  him.  He  asserts, 
‘There  is  not  a  scrap  of  positive  and 
binding  evidence  to  prove  that  Wy- 
cliffe  did  not  translate  some  parts  of 
the  Bible  into  English.  Instead,  the 
amount  and  value  of  contemporary 
evidence  is  now  such  that  he  can  be 
passed  by  only  with  difficulty’ ;  and  he 
hopes  that  the  contrary  opinion  will 
not  find  its  way  into  all  standard  works 
via  The  Cambridge  History  of  the 
Bible  (Cambridge,  1969).  The  trans¬ 
lation  must  have  been  begun  at 
Oxford  in  the  1370’s.  Then  ‘the  dis¬ 
contents  in  the  Queen’s  College’, 

26  Unfortunately  his  ‘New  light  on  John 
Wycliffe  and  the  first  full  English  Bible’, 
Stockholm  Studies  in  Modern  Philology,  N.S. 
Ill  (1968),  61-86,  escaped  mention  in  YW 
49. 
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having  found  the  first  draft  unsatis¬ 
factory,  set  about  establishing  the  rules 
which  should  govern  a  fresh  one. 
Wyclif  was  the  mover  of  the  project, 
presided  at  some  sittings,  and  trans¬ 
lated  parts  himself  as  a  pattern  for  his 
followers.  Only  he  would  have  had  the 
courage  and  authority  to  abandon 
the  literal  tradition.  His  offence  wasthe 
introduction  of  a  new  way  of  trans¬ 
lation.  It  is  impossible  in  a  short 
account  to  give  Fristedt’s  arguments, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  his  opponents 
still  have  a  case  to  answer. 

Bjorn  Wallner  edits  Book  V  of  the 
Middle  English  translation  of  Guy  de 
Chauliac’s  Chirurgia  Magna,27  the 
first  part  of  which  he  put  out  in  1964. 
Apart  from  its  interest  in  the  history  of 
medicine,  it  is  (as  was  said  of  the 
former  volume  at  YW  XLV.  74)  ‘of 
the  greatest  value  for  its  specialized 
vocabulary’.  Variants  on  the  basic,  and 
oldest,  manuscript  are  given  in  foot¬ 
notes,  and  the  Latin  text  of  Magdalen 
Coll.  Oxford  MS.  208  is  appended,  as 
probably  more  closely  related  to  the 
original  from  which  the  English  was 
translated  than  MS.  Bibl.  Nat.  7132 
(printed  in  1964).  The  important 
questions  concerned  with  manuscript 
relationship  and  dialect  were  dealt 
with  in  the  earlier  volume;  supporting 
evidence  is  added  here.  The  select 
glossary  is  on  the  whole  adequate, 
though  sometimes  rather  sparse.  This 
is  a  welcome  complement  to  the  first 
volume.  The  loose-leaf  insert  gives 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  latter. 

M.  C.  Seymour  prints  ‘A  Middle 
English  abstract  of  Bartholomasus,  De 

27  The  Middle  English  Translation  of  Guy 
de  Chauliac’s  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dis¬ 
locations.  Book  V  of  The  Great  Surgery. 
Edited  from  MS.  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine  12  and  Related  MSS.,  by  B.  Wall¬ 
ner.  Acta  Universitatis  Lundensis.  Sectio  I, 
Theologica,  Juridicia  Humaniora  1 1 .  (Form¬ 
erly  Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift,  N.F.  Afd. 
1).  Lund:  Gleerup.  pp.  xxii+78.  Loose-sheet 
insert.  One  plate.  Sw.  Kr.  30. 


Proprietatibus  Rentin'  {Anglia),  the 
seventh  book,  which  was  popular  as  a 
medical  vade  mecum,  from  B.M.  MS. 
Sloane  983,  ff.81-94v.  It  derives  from 
Trevisa’s  translation  completed  in 
1398,  and  is  ‘concerned  only  with  the 
practicalities  of  symptom  and  cure’. 
The  hand  is  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  its  portrayal  of 
the  serious  world  of  medieval  medicine, 
its  advocacy  of  professionalism  and 
its  occasional  graphic  phrasing,  it  has 
an  interest  more  than  the  quaint  or 
antiquarian.  R.  R.  Raymo  prints 
{Garmonsway  Studies)  from  the  early 
fifteenth-century  Huntington  Library 
MS.  HM  114  ‘A  Middle  English 
Version  of  the  Epistola  Luciferi  ad 
Cleros',  originally  written  in  Latin  (a 
parallel  text  is  given)  by  Peter  Ceffons 
of  Clairvaux  in  1352.  It  is  a  fierce 
comment  on  the  venality  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  the  Avignon  papacy,  and  was 
known  to  the  author  of  Friar  Daw’s 
Reply.  The  English  version  expands 
the  Latin,  and  is  probably  Wycliffite. 
It  seems  to  mock  the  preciosity  of 
over-adorned  prose,  but  its  author’s 
inadequacies  make  him  the  less  effec¬ 
tive  in  that.  G.  H.  Keith  {Romance 
Philology  32)  draws  attention  to  ‘An 
English  version  of  a  French  moral 
treatise  ( Voie  de  Paradis)',  the  latter 
being  in  MS.  Bibl.  Nat.  fr.  1 838.  The 
incomplete  English  version,  Weye  to 
Paradys,  in  Harley  MS.  1671  was  first 
noticed  by  Owst  {Times,  24.11.1928). 
It  is  clearly  indebted  to  the  Voie, 
not,  as  Bloomfield  suggested,  to  Raoul 
de  Houdenc.  G.  C.  Britton,  ‘Death  on 
the  pale  horse’  {N&Q),  suggests  that 
in  ‘Above  this  horse,  blacke  and 
hydeous’  (English  translation  of  the 
Kalendrier  des  Bergers)  the  horse  is 
‘pale’  (OE  bide)  not  ‘black’  (OE 
bleed),  as  has  been  assumed. 

10.  MALORY  AND  CAXTON 

Critical  discussion  of  Malory  is  still, 
in  a  sense,  dominated  by  the  question 
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of  unity,  though  the  tide  of  opinion 
now  seems  to  be  turning  not  only 
against  Vinaver’s  well-known  views 
but  against  those  of  his  opponents  too, 
and  against  the  whole  wild-goose 
chase.  Several  critics  this  year  have 
addressed  themselves  to  problems  of 
chronology,  consistency,  and  struc¬ 
ture,  taking  the  views  of  Vinaver  and/ 
or  Lumiansky  (YfV  XLV.  109)  and 
Moorman  (LIE  XL VI.  78-9)  as  their 
starting  point.  Ellyn  Olefsky  tackles 
briskly  ‘Chronology,  Factual  Con¬ 
sistency  and  the  Problem  of  Unity  in 
Malory’  ( JEGP )  and  shows,  by  analy¬ 
sis  of  chronological  inconsistencies, 
that  the  time-scheme  proposed  by 
Moorman  will  not  work  and  ‘it  is 
improbable  that  anyone  else’s  will 
either’.  There  is  a  sense  of  passing 
time  and  of  continuity  in  Malory  but 
no  consistent  chronology  that  will 
bear  close  examination.  Further,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  factual  incon¬ 
sistencies  is  no  argument  for  or  against 
unity,  since  of  the  forty-seven  contra¬ 
dictions  (which  are  usefully  listed  in 
an  appendix),  twenty-eight  are  contra¬ 
dictions  between  books  and  nineteen 
contradictions  within  books ;  this 
considerably  weakens  Vinaver’s  case 
for  separate  tales.  If  there  is  any  kind 
of  unity  in  Malory,  it  is  not  unity  of 
detailed  consistency.  Olefsky’s  feeling 
that  the  cases  for  and  against  unity 
have  both  been  overstated  is  echoed  by 
Robert  H.  Wilson’s  discussion  of 
‘Chronology  in  Malory’  ( Willard 
Studies).  He  argues  that  there  is 
enough  consistency  between  tales  and 
there  are  enough  passages  concerning 
time  which  Malory  added  to  his 
sources  to  show  that  he  was  not  in¬ 
different  to  chronology  and  that  there 
is  a  loose  time-scheme  common  to  all 
the  tales ;  therefore  one  is  justified  in 
constructing  as  consistent  a  time- 
scheme  as  one  can.  This  he  attempts 
with  reference  to  the  problem  of  the 
relative  ages  of  Lancelot,  Tristram, 


and  Gareth  and  the  placing  of  the 
Roman  War  in  relation  to  other 
events.  However,  Wilson  points  out, 
with  detailed  illustration,  that,  at  the 
same  time,  Malory  was  often  inaccur¬ 
ate  about  chronology,  especially  when 
he  was  including  names  in  lists,  and 
‘In  examining  such  details  we  appear 
to  have  gone  beyond  the  point  of  dim¬ 
inishing  returns  in  chronological 
study’. 

The  five  chapters  of  Stephen 
Knight’s  The  Structure  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory’s  Arthuriad2S  provide  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  fuller  treatment  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  unity.  After  an  intelligent 
critical  survey  of  the  debate  so  far  and 
an  analysis  of  the  four  main  issues  on 
which  the  theory  that  Malory  had  a 
single  intention  has  been  based,  he 
argues  that  the  presence  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  structural  principles  in  the  Arthur- 
iad  undermines  all  the  attempts  to  find 
a  single  unifying  pattern.  Deliberately 
avoiding  argument  based  on  Malory’s 
treatment  of  sources  and  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  the  character  of  the  work  itself, 
Knight  divides  the  Arthuriad  into  two 
parts :  the  first  from  the  beginning  up 
to  the  Lancelot  and  Elaine  chapter  in 
the  book  of  Tristram,  the  second 
‘Lancelot  and  Elaine’  and  all  that 
follows.  He  suggests  that  the  first  is 
essentially  ‘episodic’  in  structure,  a 
loosely  connected  series  of  separate 
adventures,  tales,  quests,  and  books; 
that  in  the  Tristram  section  Malory 
continued  to  use  the  episodic  method 
but  gradually  found  that  it  could  not 
cope  with  the  more  complex  matter, 
and  that  he  therefore  began  to  develop 
a  ‘thematic’  structure  which  gave 
unity  to  the  last  three  books.  He 
concludes  by  relating  this  double 
structure  to  the  different  structural 
principles  evident  in  modern  and 

28  The  Structure  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s 
Arthuriad ,  by  Stephen  Knight.  Australian 
Humanities  Research  Council  Monograph 
14.  Sydney  U.P.  pp.  95.  $3.00. 
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medieval  narrative.  Though  super¬ 
ficial  in  places  (the  last  chapter  in 
particular),  this  is  a  lively  and  stimula¬ 
ting  book,  with  a  welcome  emphasis 
on  literary  appreciation  and  some 
good  things  to  say  about  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  episode  as  a 
narrative  unit  and  the  concentrated 
sureness  of  Malory’s  technique  in  the 
closing  books. 

Malory’s  morals  have  provided  a 
second  focus  of  attention.  N.  C.  Starr 
in  ‘The  Moral  Problem  in  Malory’ 
(DR  47)  considers  that  Malory’s 
placing  of  martial  prowess,  courtly 
love,  and  Christian  dedication  against 
a  background  of  brutality  shows  a 
more  complex  morality  than  either 
Caxton’s  view  of  his  work  as  ethical 
or  Ascham’s  and  Tennyson’s  views  of 
it  as  immoral  would  allow.  Malory 
recognizes  the  co-existence  of  good 
and  evil  in  the  noble  man,  and  the 
Aristotelian  reconciliation  of  oppo¬ 
sites  in  the  figure  of  Lancelot  is 
Malory’s  great  moral  achievement. 
T.  J.  Ray  sees  Malory’s  work  as  ‘The 
Book  of  Knights  Erring’  (ForumH)  by 
comparing  knightly  conduct  therein 
with  that  recommended  in  contem¬ 
porary  handbooks  of  chivalry.  He 
laboriously  demonstrates  that  Malory 
is  critical  of  many  of  the  actions  of  his 
characters  and  suggests  that  far  from 
portraying  a  ‘new  and  purified  order’ 
he  was,  in  part,  condemning  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  preaching  and  practice. 
E.  C.  York  also  makes  use  of  con¬ 
temporary  books  of  chivalrous  instruc¬ 
tion  in  his  examination  of  ‘The  Duel 
of  Chivalry  in  Malory’s  Book  XIX’ 
( PQ ).  He  adds  further  evidence  of 
English  influence  on  Malory,  by 
showing  that  details  of  English  prac¬ 
tice  occur  in  Malory’s  account  of  the 
‘duel  of  chivalry’  (as  distinct  from  the 
‘duel  of  law’)  fought  when  Sir 
Meleagant  accuses  Guinevere  of  adul¬ 
tery.  These  include  the  issue  of  a 
written  challenge,  the  use  of  certain 


technical  expressions,  and  the  stopping 
of  the  combat  for  judgment  to  be 
given. 

E.  D.  Kennedy  finds  further  possible 
signs  of  ‘Malory’s  Use  of  Hardyng’s 
Chronicle’  ( N&Q )  in  specific  geo¬ 
graphical  details,  the  placing  of  the 
Round  Table  oath,  and  in  the  overall 
shaping  of  the  work;  many  features 
thought  to  be  derived  from  the  alliter¬ 
ative  Morte  Arthur  could,  he  thinks, 
equally  well  be  from  Hardyng.  B. 
Dillon  considers  ‘Formal  and  Infor¬ 
mal  Pronouns  of  Address  in  Malory’s 
Le  Morte  Darthur ’  (AnM),  and  illus¬ 
trates  Malory’s  use  of  thou  for  derog¬ 
atory  and  ironic  purposes  and  in 
informal  situations.  Variation  of  usage 
in  the  second  person  occurs  particu¬ 
larly  tellingly  in  the  Gawain/Lancelot 
feud;  Gawain’s  derogatory  thou  is 
opposed  to  Lancelot’s  decorous  you. 

A  paperback  edition  of  Caxton’s 
Malory,29  in  slightly  modernized  spell¬ 
ing,  provides  a  useful  reading  text  for 
the  general  reader  without  the  loss 
that  a  ‘translation’  entails.  John 
Lawlor’s  unadventurous  introduction 
covers  all  the  aspects  of  the  work  one 
would  expect  and  summarizes  current 
scholarly  opinion  and  controversy, 
though  he  includes  too  much  to  re¬ 
main  always  clear.  Notes  and  glossar¬ 
ies  are  provided,  though  they  are  not  as 
full  as  the  general  reader  might  require. 

Caxton’s  edition  of  Malory  is 
among  the  many  topics  discussed  with 
insight  and  a  wealth  of  scholarly 
detail  in  the  most  interesting  book  to 
appear  on  fifteenth-century  literature 
for  some  time,  N.  F.  Blake’s  Caxton 
and  his  World.30  The  author’s  aim  is 
twofold:  to  write  a  biography  of 

29  Le  Morte  D’ Arthur,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Malory.  Edited  by  Janet  Cowen;  with  an 
introduction  by  John  Lawlor.  Penguin 
Books.  Vol.  1:  pp.  lvi+468.  KB.  Vol.  2: 
pp.  532+xxviii.  1(B. 

30  Caxton  and  his  World,  by  N.  F.  Blake. 
The  Language  Library.  Andre  Deutsch.  pp. 
256.  9  plates.  £2  10. 
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Caxton  and  to  reassess  the  nature  and 
value  of  his  work  as  publisher,  editor, 
translator,  and  writer.  The  most  far- 
reaching  biographical  point  is  Blake’s 
insistence,  with  ample  supporting 
evidence  and  argument,  that  Caxton 
remained  a  merchant  in  all  that  he  did. 
Gone  for  ever  is  the  romantic  picture 
of  merchant-turned-scholar  zealously 
procuring  the  best  texts  of  the  great 
English  poets  and  struggling  in  his 
study  to  turn  foreign  books  into  an 
English  tongue  marred  by  many  years 
spent  living  abroad.  In  its  place  Blake 
sets  a  more  likely,  but  no  less  attrac¬ 
tive,  figure  of  a  shrewd  business  man, 
with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance,  run¬ 
ning  a  bookshop  and  an  import  trade 
in  books  and  manuscripts,  sitting  in 
his  workroom  dashing  off  an  English 
version  of  some  manuscript  which  had 
chanced  to  come  into  his  hands,  and 
breaking  off  to  cultivate  the  possibly 
profitable  acquaintance  of  some  noble¬ 
man  who  had  popped  over  from  the 
court.  Caxton’s  real  achievement, 
Blake  suggests,  is  to  have  established 
a  printing  firm  which  stayed  in 
business  for  sixty  years,  to  have  nursed 
it  through  the  difficult  1480’s  when  he 
lost  his  Yorkist  patrons,  and  to  have 
lived  long  enough  to  obtain  new 
patronage  from  the  Tudor  court  and, 
for  the  second  time,  to  dedicate  a 
book,  with  an  eye  on  the  future,  to  a 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Blake  shows  that  Caxton’s  choice  of 
texts  was  determined  by  courtly 
fashion  and  in  particular  by  the  tastes 
of  the  prestigious  Burgundian  court. 
His  practice  as  editor,  translator,  and 
writer  of  original  prose  is  illuminated 
by  means  of  close  analysis  of  individ¬ 
ual  works  and  passages  in  a  way  which 
is  too  full  of  detail  to  be  summarized. 
While  Caxton’s  attitude  to  textual 
authority  was  cavalier,  he  was  un¬ 
usually  subservient  to  the  text  he  was 
engaged  on,  especially  if  it  was  French 
and  full  of  courtly  sentiment  and 


moral  platitude;  only  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  unrefined,  English  work 
like  Le  Morte  Darthur  did  he  feel 
freer.  After  discussing  Caxton’s  place 
in  linguistic  history,  Blake  sums  up  by 
considering  the  development  of  the 
printer’s  reputation  and  sensibly  con¬ 
cludes  that  ‘his  individual  contribution 
to  English  letters  is  not  so  important 
as  the  evidence  he  gives  of  the 
taste  and  culture  of  the  fifteenth  cent¬ 
ury’.  Nine  well-produced  and  relevant 
plates,  a  list  of  Caxton’s  publications, 
and  a  good  bibliography  add  to  the 
value  of  this  important  book.  The 
entry  under  Blake’s  own  name  in  the 
bibliography  is  comment  enough  on 
his  contribution  to  Caxton  studies,  and 
he  contributes  further  in  ‘The  Biblical 
Additions  to  Caxton’s  Golden  Legend ’ 

( Traditio ). 

The  British  Chess  Magazine  Ltd. 
has  reissued  a  verbatim  reprint,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1883,  of  the  1474  edition  of 
Caxton’s  The  Game  and  Playe  of  the 
Chesse.31  The  text  is  based  on  that  of 
the  copy  in  the  King’s  Library  in  the 
British  Museum,  variations  and  add¬ 
itions  in  the  second  edition  being 
recorded  in  the  footnotes.  The  reprint 
includes  facsimile  reproductions  of  the 
woodcuts  in  the  second  edition.  An 
introduction,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  gives 
summary  descriptions  of  extant  copies 
and  of  the  original  sources,  a  list  of 
title-pages  to  the  principal  early 
versions  in  other  languages,  and  an 
assessment  of  Caxton’s  version  as  a 
specimen  of  medieval  English 
literature.  The  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  enterprise  in  re¬ 
issuing  this  rare  and  historic  work  at  a 
moderate  price.  [B.E.C.D.] 

31  Caxton’s  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chesse, 
1474,  a  Verbatim  Reprint  of  the  First 
Edition,  with  a  70  pp.  Introduction  by  the 
late  William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.R.S.L.,  as 
published  originally  in  the  1883  Elliot  Stock 
Edition,  pp.  lxxii+201.  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea,  Sussex:  The  British  Chess  Magazine, 
Ltd.  30s. 
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11.  DRAMA 

The  first  section  of  G.  Wickham’s 
book  on  Shakespeare’s  Dramatic 
Heritage 32  opens  with  an  essay  on 
‘Drama  and  religion  in  the  Middle 
Ages’.  He  again  warns  us  (and  it  is 
still  very  necessary  to  do  so)  against 
seeing  the  medieval  drama  through  the 
glass  of  post-Reformation  and  scien¬ 
tific-age  prejudice  as  a  rude  and  quaint 
Gothic  prologue  to  Shakespearean 
drama.  The  plays  are  still  a  moving 
dramatic  experience  (see  also  pp.  151, 
162,  194).  Fr.T.  Fry  ( American  Bene¬ 
dictine  Review  XVIII,  1967)  shows  how 
the  tradition  of  the  triad  in  biblical 
commentaries  and  in  art  influenced 
English  medieval  playwrights  towards 
adopting  three  as  the  number  of 
shepherds,  Marys,  and  kings,  where 
the  gospels  either  give  no  definite 
number,  or  there  is  no  agreement  on 
number.  He  contrasts  the  varying 
number  of  tortores  in  the  Scourging 
and  of  devils  in  the  Judgment  plays. 
For  them  no  clearly  defined  tradition 
exists.  J.  R.  Elliott  considers  ‘The 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  comedy  and 
tragedy’  ( SP ).  Medieval  plays  ‘ach¬ 
ieved  their  dramatic  qualities  not  in 
spite  of  their  religious  content,  but 
because  of  it’.  Comedy  is  not  external 
to  them,  but  integral.  Within  the 
Commedia  (a  structure  which  begins 
in  adversity  and  ends  in  joy)  tragic 
items  may  appear.  For  instance,  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  was  to  the  contem¬ 
porary  audience  rather  ‘a  story  of 
triumphant  joy  than  tragic  suffering’, 
and  this  is  reinforced  by  its  typological, 
figural  meaning.  The  playwright’s 
interest  in  human  motivation  had 
ample  precedent  in  the  Fathers.  The 
objective  historical  truth  yielded  its 

32  Shakespeare’ s  Dramatic  Heritage.  Col¬ 
lected  Studies  in  Medieval,  Tudor  and  Shake¬ 
spearean  Drama,  by  Glynne  Wickham. 
London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul;  New 
York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xviii+277.  16 
plates.  £2  25. 


deeper  meanings  only  when  its  con¬ 
crete  reality  had  been  understood. 
Abraham  was  able  to  act  in  complete 
faith  in  God’s  rationality,  though  that 
rationality  was  beyond  his  under¬ 
standing.  In  the  liturgical  pattern  of 
the  church  year,  the  story  of  Abraham 
marks  a  time  of  renewal  and  joyful 
expectation.  The  play  takes  its  mean¬ 
ing  not  from  within  itself,  but  from  its 
historical  context;  it  takes  its  shape 
from  ‘the  ritual-comic  structure  of  the 
liturgy  and  Mass’.  Elliott  demonstrates 
these  facts  by  reference  to  the  various 
plays  themselves.  According  to  Sister 
M.  M.  Walsh,  ‘The  Judgment  plays  of 
the  English  cycles’  ( American  Benedic¬ 
tine  Review )  combine  scriptural,  lit¬ 
urgical,  and  legendary  elements,  and 
their  authors  often  draw  on  tradition 
immediately  available  in  vernacular 
versions.  Such  diversity  of  source 
leads  to  differences  of  emphasis  and 
tone.  In  the  Towneley  Judgment  the 
devils  figure  considerably,  and  much 
of  its  satiric  force  is  found  in  their 
speeches.  The  enlargement  of  the 
subjective  element  produces  thematic 
distortion;  the  fundamental  theme  of 
salvation  history,  of  love,  hope,  justice, 
and  mercy,  is  overbalanced.  York, 
heavily  dependent  on  the  liturgy,  is 
static,  but  Chester  keeps  a  nice 
balance,  combining  a  good  pageant 
and  a  just  sentiment. 

E.  C.  Dunn  discusses  ‘The  literary 
style  of  the  Towneley  Plays’  ( American 
Benedictine  Review).  Throughout  the 
cycles  there  speaks  a  ‘basic  voice’,  la 
voix  de  I’Eglise,  an  authoritative 
commentator,  the  wisdom  of  a  col¬ 
lective  entity.  It  implies  ‘detachment 
from  the  immediate  dramatic  event’, 
but  in  Towneley  it  is  often  masked  in  a 
persona  involved  in  the  drama,  who 
thus  has  a  function  different  from,  and 
dovetailed  into,  his  function  in  the 
play.  Static  reference  is  to  external  or 
to  subjective  reality.  It  is  the  latter 
which  produces  the  lyrical  beauty  so 
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characteristic  of  Towneley.  It  is  a 
subjectivity  common  to  Christians  as 
a  community  rather  than  connoting 
an  idiosyncratic  individuality.  The  styl¬ 
istic  principle  of  the  whole  work  can 
be  seen  in  the  way  the  Hail  lyrics  of 
the  Shepherds’  plays  imitate  the 
lyricism  of  the  Prophets  play.  Their 
personal  response  complements  the 
majestic  and  grave  formal  prophecy 
which  precedes  the  Shepherds’  arrival 
at  Bethlehem.  Although  they  probably 
owe  a  debt  to  the  speeches  of  the  Magi 
in  the  Latin  plays,  Towneley’s  duality 
of  style,  formal  lyric  phrase,  and 
homely  greeting  is  not  found  in  the 
Latin  nativity  plays. 

C.  Davidson  offers  ‘An  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Wakefield  Judicium’  ( AnM ). 
Judgement  Day  is  the  end  of  the  sinner’s 
folly  in  denying  reality  and  attempting 
to  remake  the  world  in  the  image  of  his 
illusion,  and  is  the  beginning  of  the 
reunion  of  the  fellowship  of  Holy 
Church.  The  Judicium  is  adapted  from 
the  York  play,  and  shows  the  comic 
elaboration  we  see  also  in  the  Secunda 
Pastorum.  As  there,  it  turns  upon  the 
serious  central  matter,  and  must  not 
be  conceived  as  antithetic  to  the 
religious.  The  foolishness  of  the 
various  sinners  is  laughable  as  well  as 
pathetic.  The  mindlessness  of  the 
devils  is  comic.  Tutivillus  is  particu¬ 
larly  appropriate,  for  it  is  by  slackness 
and  inattention  that  ‘the  unity  pro¬ 
vided  by  Communion  is  broken’.  Cain 
is  ‘the  archetypal  careless  sacrificer’. 
Davidson  shows  how  the  events  and 
significance  of  Doomsday  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  play,  and  how  at  the  end 
the  place  is  filled  only  with  good  souls 
singing  a  triumphant  Te  Deum.  R.  R. 
Findlay  compares  the  Second  Shep¬ 
herds’  Play,  a  play  of  affirmation,  and 
Godot,  a  play  of  negation,  in  ‘Con¬ 
frontation  in  Waiting:  Godot  and  the 
Wakefield  Play’  ( Renascence ).  They 
deal  in  their  opposite  ways  with 
‘essentially  the  same  content  .  .  .  the 


archetypal  myth  of  man’s  strength  for 
meaning  and  purpose  in  his  existence’. 
Both  are  plays  of  waiting,  but  in  one 
the  wait  is  for  ever,  the  hope  is  empty. 
Both  have  the  same  structure:  (1)  a 
period  of  waiting,  (2)  a  ‘game’  to  fill 
the  time  and  their  minds,  (3)  the  visit 
of  the  emissary,  followed  by  fulfilment 
in  one,  more  waiting  in  the  other.  The 
parallel  can  be  extended  to  certain 
details.  J.  A.  Longo,  ‘Symmetry  and 
symbolism  in  the  Secunda  Pastorum' 
(. NMS ),  examines  ‘the  parallel  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  triadic  nature  of 
the  Secunda  Pastorum  as  “drama” 
and  as  “philosophy”’.  Its  three-part 
structure  mirrors  Advent,  the  Nativity 
and  the  Epiphany.  Longo  demon¬ 
strates  with  extensive  explanatory 
reference  how,  and  how  significantly, 
such  ‘triplicity’  permeates  the  whole 
play.  J.  S.  Altieri  discusses  ‘The  Ironic 
Structure  of  the  Towneley  Fflagel- 
lacio ’  ( DramS ).  The  playwright  has 
taken  the  ‘basic  irony’  of  the  story  and 
expanded  it  to  permeate  language, 
characterization,  and  plot  structure. 
Man  puts  on  trial  him  whom  the 
audience  knows  to  be  God.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  Christ’s  group  and 
Pilate’s  underlines  the  theme  of  the 
play:  love  and  harmony  opposed  to 
hate  and  turmoil.  The  intending 
deceiver  is  deceived,  the  judge  is 
damned,  the  accusations  are  reversed. 

O.  L.  Brownstein  in  ‘Revision  in  the 
Deluge  of  the  Chester  Cycle’  ( Speech 
Monographs)  asserts,  with  the  aid  of 
evidence  summarized  in  tabular  form, 
that  there  is  ‘a  regular  pattern  of  differ¬ 
ences  ...  in  the  language  and  style  of 
identifiable  parts  of  the  play’  which 
will  reveal  the  ‘primitive’  form  that 
Chambers  suspected.  The  verse  of  the 
New  Play  (stanzas  13-14,  25-8,  31-2) 
is  measurably  rougher,  and  its  lan¬ 
guage  later,  than  that  of  the  Old  Play. 
The  division  reconciles  the  claims  that 
on  the  one  hand  the  Chester  Deluge 
influenced,  on  the  other  was  influenced 
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by,  other  Noah  plays.  It  also  accounts 
for  differences  in  religiosity  and 
sources,  and  for  inconsistencies  and 
difficulties  in  the  text.  The  New  Play  is 
more  colloquial  and  economical  than 
the  Old  Play.  P.  Meredith  in  ‘“Nolo 
mortem”  and  the  Ludus  Coventriae 
Play  of  the  Woman  Taken  in  Adultery ’ 
{MAE)  goes  back  to  the  manuscript  to 
show  that  ‘Nolo  mortem  peccatoris’  is 
the  first  line  of  the  play,  with  which  it 
has  an  intimate  connexion;  for  the 
theme  of  the  play  (as  reference  to  the 
commentaries  on,  and  liturgical  use 
of,  the  passages  from  Ezekiel  and  John 
confirms)  is  mercy  and  the  necessity  of 
repentance.  The  playwright  is  perhaps 
the  first  to  link  line  and  story,  but  in 
addition  he  has  related  the  two  struc¬ 
turally  as  text  and  exemplum.  His  play 
is  a  sermon,  even  though  the  ‘text’  is 
given  partly  in  English  for  greater 
dramatic  effect.  The  prayer-ending  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  prayer-end¬ 
ings  of  sermons  in  Moses  and  The 
Baptism,  and  the  formal  prayer-ending 
of  the  Doctors,  but  it  demands  a  more 
complex  response  than  they  do.  Christ 
is  both  presenter  and  presented,  and 
steps  into  his  character  of  preacher  for 
the  final  prayer.  That  prayer  reasserts 
the  sermon  form  after  the  exemplum 
has  been  played  out.  In  the  exemplum, 
as  a  result  of  repentance,  justice  is 
tempered  by  mercy.  The  Jews  judge 
only,  and  are  themselves  judged. 

The  late  Canon  Purvis’s  enthusiasm 
and  work  for  the  York  Plays  and  their 
modern  productions  at  York  is  well 
known.  In  his  last  book33  he  has  sought 
to  illustrate  the  development  of 
medieval  drama  in  the  city,  whose 
records  are  the  most  complete  of  any 
extant.  Since  the  book  is  not  aimed 
principally  at  experts,  quotations 
originally  in  Latin  and  French  have 

33  From  Minster  to  Market  Place,  by  J.  S. 
Purvis.  York:  U.  of  York,  St.  Anthony’s 
Press,  in  conjunction  with  Herald  Printers, 
pp.  82.  5  plates.  Cloth  27s.  Leather  36s. 


been  translated.  The  author  outlines 
the  now  conventionally-accepted  his¬ 
tory  of  the  drama  from  liturgy  to 
street,  from  church  to  civic  control, 
and  accepts  the  view  that  the  Shrews¬ 
bury  Fragments  show  a  stage  in  this 
development.  The  greater  and  more 
valuable  part  of  the  volume  consists  in 
‘Illustrations  and  Extracts’  from  the 
records  of  dramatic  performances  at 
York.  Both  the  beginner  and  the 
serious  amateur  (whatever  his  ideas  on 
how  the  religious  drama  developed) 
will  find  these  extracts  of  great  and 
continuing  interest,  and  will  be  glad 
to  have  them  gathered  and  presented 
to  him  in  this  way.  In  spite  of  the 
author’s  modest  disclaimer,  perhaps 
even  the  expert  may  be  spurred  by 
them  into  a  re-examination  of  the 
many  problems  that  still  remain.  The 
plates  are  photographs  of  scenes  from 
modern  productions  of  the  plays  at 
York.  L.  H.  Leiter  writes  on  ‘Typ¬ 
ology,  Paradigm,  Metaphor,  and 
Image  in  the  York  Creation  of  Adam 
and  Eve ’  {DramS).  The  play,  though 
brief,  has  extensive  implications. 
Adam’s  creation  on  the  sixth  day  pre¬ 
figures  Christ’s  coming  in  the  Sixth 
Age,  and  Christ  offers  a  moral  abso¬ 
lute  against  which  Adam  may  be 
judged.  Adam  begins  man’s  natural 
life,  Christ  (constantly)  his  spiritual 
life.  The  Blessed  Virgin  is  compared 
with  the  earth  from  which  Adam  was 
made.  Again  she,  the  mother  of  life, 
will  reverse  the  act  of  Eve,  the  mother 
of  death.  As  Eve  is  born  of  Adam’s 
side,  so  by  the  sacraments  of  water  and 
blood  is  the  Church  born  from 
Christ’s;  Eve  is  Adam’s  bride,  the 
Church  is  Christ’s.  Adam,  created, 
grows  in  reason  until  he  participates  in 
God’s  work  by  ruling  His  perfect 
world.  But  his  will  is  corruptible;  it  is 
Christ’s  obedience  which  perfects  the 
work  of  disobedient  Adam.  Adam 
loses  paradise  in  this  world;  Christ 
brings  man  to  bliss  in  the  next.  Thus 
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what  at  first  appears  mere  narrative 
becomes  rich  in  meaning  and  irony. 

The  Cornish  Ordinalia  has  not  been 
neglected  since  Edwin  Norris  pub¬ 
lished  the  only  complete  edition  of  the 
plays  in  1859,  but  this  year  sees  the 
first  publication  since  then  of  a  new  and 
complete  translation.34  Harris  accepts 
Fowler’s  date  of  the  late  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  place  of  origin  as  Penryn.  He 
draws  attention  to  a  number  of  ana¬ 
logues  of  various  items  in  the  plays,  and 
refers  us  to  R.  Longsworth’s  work35 for 
the  liturgical  influence.  He  finds  the 
Ordinalia  more  relevantly  selective  in 
its  chosen  episodes  than  its  English 
counterparts.  It  all  but  dispenses  with 
explication  and  consequently  gains 
pace,  and  dramatic  time  is  unrestric¬ 
tedly  and  effectively  manipulated. 
Such  characterization  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  permits  shows  skill.  The 
various  languages  are  purposefully 
used:  English,  for  instance,  ‘intro¬ 
duces  the  common  touch’.  Convinced 
that  the  Cornish  plays  were  performed 
in  the  famous  Cornish  rounds,  the 
translator  assembles  what  evidence  he 
can  find  (mostly  internal)  for  the 
method  of  their  staging.  It  is  not 
possible  for  the  present  reviewer  to 
judge  the  translation’s  faithfulness  to 
the  language  and  tone  of  the  original. 
Even  Celticists  must  await  the  new 
edition  of  the  Cornish  text  (now  pro¬ 
ceeding),  and  even  then,  when  so  little 
is  known  about  Middle  Cornish,  the 
assessment  will  be  difficult.  But  the 
translator  undoubtedly  improves  on 
the  flatness  which  Norris  himself 
acknowledged,  though  this  is  prose  to 
Norris’s  verse,  and  makes  use  of  what 
evidence  he  can  get  of  levels  of  style  in 

34  The  Cornish  Ordinalia:  a  Medieval 
Dramatic  Trilogy,  translated  (with  introduc¬ 
tion  and  notes)  by  M.  Harris.  Washington: 
Catholic  U.  of  America  P.  pp.  xxx+276. 
$10.75. 

35  The  Cornish  Ordinalia:  Religion  and 
Dramaturgy.  Cambridge  (U.S.A.):  Harvard 
U.P.,  1967. 


the  plays.  Norris  tells  us  that  ‘a  subse¬ 
quent  possessor  has  inserted  some 
stage  directions  here  and  there’.  These 
later  additions  are  not  completely 
ignored  in  the  notes,  but  we  still  await 
a  really  substantial  study  of  the  direc¬ 
tions.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  suit¬ 
able  method  of  line-numbering  could 
be  found,  though  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  is  obvious.  This  book  is  in  a 
sense  a  stop-gap,  but  it  does  two  useful 
things.  First,  it  makes  freely  available 
important  evidence  for  the  medieval 
drama  which  has  been  somewhat 
difficult  of  access.  Secondly,  it  offers  a 
translation  which  promises  what 
Norris,  to  be  just,  never  intended:  a 
text  which  may  help  us  feel  the 
dramatic  qualities  of  the  plays. 

A  welcome  will  be  given  to  M. 
Eccles’s  new  edition  of  The  Macro 
Plays.36  The  new  line-numbering  may 
at  first  cause  some  confusion,  but  it 
had  to  be  done,  and  a  ‘Table  of  cor¬ 
responding  lines’  is  provided.  The  new 
readings,  especially  of  the  stage  direc¬ 
tions,  are  particularly  welcome,  and 
remove  some  puzzles  and  infelicities. 
For  instance.  Tunc  pugnabunt  domini 
is  now  diu;  the  Good  Angel’s  cry  of 
socoure  (CP  2026)  is  happier  than  so 
come,  and  one  was  never  convinced 
that  Patience  really  meant  the  Vices  to 
be  pelted  with  rolys  (recte  rosys,  CP 
2145).  The  emendations  are  well-con¬ 
sidered,  e.g.  herawd  (1969)  for  the 
troublesome  manuscript  reading  hey- 
ward.  There  is  an  introduction  to  each 
play,  with  sections  on  Manuscript, 
Date,  Language,  Verse,  Sources  and 
Analogues,  Staging  and  ‘The  Play’, 
not  the  least  interesting  and  soundly- 
based  being  the  last.  Eccles  accepts, 
with  reservations,  Southern’s  ideas  on 
the  staging  of  the  Castle,  and,  though 
these  have  recently  been  challenged, 

36  The  Macro  Plays.  The  Castle  of  Perse¬ 
verance,  Wisdom,  Mankind,  ed.  M.  Eccles. 
E.E.T.S.  No.  262.  O.U.P.,  for  the  Society, 
pp.  lii+280.  4  plates.  50.?. 
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the  fact  remains  that  some  of  the 
newly-interpreted  stage  directions  are 
consistent  with  his  theory,  or  some 
modification  of  it.  Eccles’s  suggestion 
that  Wisdom  was  given  a  guild  produc¬ 
tion  is  attractive ;  it  fits  both  the  matter 
and  the  apparent  conditions.  The  notes 
are  thoughtful  and  informative.  One 
must,  however,  regret  that  the  glossary 
is  incomplete;  for  instance,  penaunce 
(CP  1377)  undoubtedly  means  ‘peni¬ 
tence’,  as  the  context  shows.  The 
competence  and  diversity  of  the  Macro 
plays  reveals  the  existence  of  English 
dramatic  traditions  that  we  might 
otherwise  only  guess  at,  and  the 
appearance  of  this  excellent  edition  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  students 
of  our  drama. 

The  Castle  of  Perseverance  also 
appears,  somewhat  modernized,  in 
the  well-chosen  selection  of  early 
plays  (most  of  which  lie  outside  the 
scope  of  this  chapter)  in  the  Rinehart 
Editions  series.37  It  is  a  pity  that 
Furnivall’s  text  was  used  without 
reference  to  the  Folger  Library  MS., 
and  apparently  so  uncritically.  No 
doubt  this  will  be  remedied  in  future 
editions.  To  take  the  points  above: 
tunc  pugnabunt  domini  is  avoided;  so 
come  is  accepted  (reasonably) ;  a  brave 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  rolys  as 
communion  wafers;  what  a  hay  ward 
is,  is  explained  in  a  footnote,  but  we 
are  left  to  work  out  for  ourselves  why 
he  should  be  calling  ‘As  Armes’  to  the 
Vices.  Furnivall’s  unauthorized  stage 
direction  at  457  (Schell  and  Schuchter 
numbering)  is  accepted,  in  spite  of 
Southern’s  warning;  the  important 
words  in  placeam  (stage  direction  at 
1827)  are  ignored.  The  footnotes  and 
marginal  glosses  are  at  times  useful, 
at  others  misleading  or  lacking.  For 

37  English  Morality  Plays  and  Moral  Inter¬ 
ludes,  ed.  E.  T.  Schell  and  J.  D.  Schuchter. 
Rinehart  Editions  136.  New  York  and  Lon¬ 
don:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xxviii  + 
554.  Limp  covers  22.?. 


example,  tottys  (2893)  could  hardly  be 
glossed  ‘teeth’,  even  before  Eccles; 
mothers  as  applied  to  the  Virtues  is 
absurdly  left  unglossed;  the  failure  to 
identify  the  biblical  quotations  at 
2013,  2115,  and  2132  is  a  distinct  loss. 
And  so  on.  Thus  it  is  with  regret  that, 
as  far  as  the  Castle  is  concerned,  one 
can  extend  only  a  modified  welcome 
to  this  reasonably-priced  and  much- 
needed  selection. 

In  ‘The  Changing  Ideas  of  Time  and 
the  Timeless  in  English  Morality 
Plays’  ( SELit ),  S.  Iwasaki  sees  a 
change  in  attitude  towards  God  and 
time  between  The  Castle  of  Persever¬ 
ance  and  the  later  moralities.  In  the 
Castle  man’s  dual  nature,  capable  of 
turning  either  to  Good  or  Evil,  is 
analysed  in  theological  terms,  in  the 
later  plays  in  psychological  terms. 
Self-knowledge  alone  makes  man 
capable  of  following  the  urgings  of 
reason.  God  is  in  each  man’s  mind  in 
the  form  of  conscience.  Justice  re¬ 
places  Mercy  as  the  theme  of  the 
morality  play.  The  battle  is  fought  in 
time  here  on  earth,  not  in  eternity. 
N.  C.  Schmitt  asks  ‘Was  There  a 
Medieval  Theatre  in  the  Round?’ 
(77V),  and  suggests  that  the  drawing 
for  the  Castle  of  Perseverance  is  not, 
as  Southern  thought,  of  a  theatre,  but 
of  a  set  design,  the  ditch  being  a  moat 
around  the  castle.  This  restores  the 
proportion  of  the  drawing;  neither 
needs  to  have  been  large.  It  also 
relieves  us  from  some  of  the  problems 
that  face  us  if  we  accept  Southern’s 
theory.  Place  would  then  be  the  area 
bounded  by  the  scaffolds  (outside  the 
ditch)  and  the  midst  of  the  place  within 
the  ditch.  Examples  of  medieval  castle 
allegory  seem  to  show  that  the  water 
was  important  not  only  as  a  fortifica¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  symbol  of  purification: 
to  cross  the  ditch  symbolizes  the 
transformation  of  the  soul.  The  action 
probably  began  within  the  moat  and 
then  moved  outside.  Some,  but  not  all. 
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stage  directions  and  directions  within 
the  text  are  helped  by  the  new  theory. 
The  evidence  from  other  sources  of 
theatres  in  the  round  is  either  un¬ 
acceptable  or  inconclusive.  Though  it 
is  feasible  that  medieval  theatres  in  the 
round  existed,  ‘more  flexible  and 
intimate  playing  areas  and  production 
which  were  less  formalized’  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  bulk  of  the  evidence. 

J.  Conley  considers  that  ‘The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Friendship  in  Everyman’’ 
{Speculum)  consists  in  ‘the  essential 
commonplaces  of  the  medieval  doc¬ 
trine  of  friendship’,  viz.  no-one  should 
be  accounted  a  friend  who  has  not  been 


tested  (note  Death’s  ‘preue  thy  frendes 
yff  thou  can’  [142],  not  in  Elkerlijk), 
above  all  in  adversity  (cf.  309-10; 
509-10;  852-5);  true  friendship  is 
lasting,  surviving  death;  it  is  virtuous, 
precious  (a  gift  of  God);  it  provides 
counsel  and  comfort  pertaining  to  this 
and  the  next  life  (cf.  490;  516).  Only 
the  friendship  of  Good  Deeds  matches 
up  at  every  point,  though  other  char¬ 
acters  may  fulfil  part  of  the  require¬ 
ments,  at  least  temporarily.  Of  the 
three  goods,  earthly,  spiritual,  eternal, 
only  Good  Deeds  is  of  the  last  sort. 
Good  works  are  necessary  for  sal¬ 
vation. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 

JOYCE  BAZIRE  and  DAVID  MILLS 


1.  GENERAL 

A  bibliography  for  the  current  year 
will  be  found  in  ‘Chaucer  Research, 
1969.  Report  No.  30’,  by  Thomas  A. 
Kirby  ( ChauR ,  1970,  pp.  21 1-27). 

Edited  by  A.  C.  Cawley,  Chaucer’s 
Mind  and  Art 1  contains  ten  essays — 
six  of  them  reprints — and  useful 
'Select  General’  and  ‘Select  Special¬ 
ised’  Bibliographies.  The  work  is  in 
three  sections.  The  first,  ‘Chaucer  and 
the  Modern  Mind’,  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  critical  account  by  D.  S. 
Brewer  of  the  development  of  Chaucer 
criticism  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
which  provides  helpful  suggestions  for 
students  and  an  indication  of  areas  in 
which  further  work  is  needed.  The 
second  section,  ‘Chaucer  and  the 
Medieval  Mind’,  contains  reprinted 
essays  by  Howard,  Utley,  and  South- 
worth,  and  a  disappointing  contribu¬ 
tion  by  R.  W.  V.  Elliott  on  ‘Chaucer’s 
Reading’,  which  connects  the  books 
familiar  to  Chaucer  with  the  emphasis 
on  the  authority  of  books  and  dreams 
in  his  poems  and  with  Chaucer’s  inter¬ 
est  in  human  nature ;  the  author  dwells 
on  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale — ‘one  of  the 
summits  of  Chaucer’s  artistic  career 
in  its  fusion  of  fantasy  and  realism,  of 
animal  fable  and  human  truth,  of 
“auctoritee”  and  experience’.  In  the 
third  section,  ‘Aspects  of  Chaucer’s 
Art’,  two  new  essays  are  included,  with 
reprints  of  essays  by  Dorothy  Everett, 
Sharrock,  and  Richardson.  A.  C. 
Cawley  advances,  but  only  sketchily 

1  Chaucer’s  Mind  and  Art,  ed.  by  A.  C. 
Cawley.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  x+210.  40*. 


develops,  the  interesting  idea  that  The 
Parlement  of  Foules  shows  a  contrast 
between  the  heavenly  paradise  and  a 
flawed  earthly  paradise  whose  cor¬ 
ruption  is  progressively  realized,  and 
that  this  can  be  correlated  with  differ¬ 
ent  concepts  of  time;  the  effect  of 
linking  the  world-rejecting  morality  of 
the  Somnium  with  the  earthly  love¬ 
setting  of  the  garden  is  discussed  in 
conclusion  (‘Chaucer’s  Valentine:  The 
Parlement  of  Foules').  Dorothy  Beth- 
urum  Loomis’s  ‘Chaucer  and  Shake¬ 
speare’  looks  briefly  at  the  careers  of 
the  two  writers  and  in  more  detail  at 
Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the  story- 
base  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  the 
Knight’s  Tale,  concluding  with  some 
general  comparisons  of  the  concepts  of 
art  held  by  the  two  writers,  and  their 
application.  The  collection  of  essays 
seems  oddly  devised  and  may  be  com¬ 
mended  more  for  making  a  number  of 
existing  essays  more  easily  available 
than  for  marking  any  significant 
advance  in  our  understanding  of 
Chaucer.  [Reviewed  by  R.  T.  Davies, 
N&Q  (NS.  17)  pp.  65-7.] 

A  useful  survey  of  Chaucer  criticism 
through  the  ages  has  been  provided 
by  J.  A.  Burrow  in  Geoffrey  Chaucer,2 
among  the  Penguin  Critical  Anthol¬ 
ogies.  Divided  into  three  parts,  each 
with  a  short  and  very  helpful  intro¬ 
duction,  it  covers  ‘Contemporaneous 
Criticism’,  which  includes  not  only 
passages  from  Deschamps,  Usk,  and 
Gower,  but  also  passages  from 

2  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  ed.  by  J.  A.  Burrow. 
Penguin,  pp.  323.  lCB. 
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Chaucer’s  own  work  in  which  he  com¬ 
ments  on  his  compositions.  In  the 
next  section,  ‘The  Developing  Debate’, 
which  ranges  from  Hoccleve  to  W.  P. 
Ker,  not  surprisingly  emphases  change 
from  those  on  Chaucer  as  the  poet  of 
love  or  the  ‘learned  and  philosophical 
poet’  (the  more  general  approach  of 
Dryden)  to  the  discovery  of  new 
qualities  also — sublimity,  pathos, 
humour — to  Arnold’s  denying  him  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  poets.  ‘Mod¬ 
ern  Views’  comprises  the  largest 
section  with  extracts  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically.  Here,  Burrow  points  out, 
the  criticism  is  mainly  academic;  it  is 
often  ‘rather  parochial’,  and,  because 
of  changes  in  fashion  and  advances  in 
knowledge  within  the  period,  two 
types  of  criticism  are  distinguishable: 
that  in  which  the  main  concentration 
is  on  the  Tales,  and  the  later  type  which 
widens  the  bounds  and  also  considers 
literary  conventions  in  his  work.  Most 
of  the  citations  in  the  first  two  sections 
are  brief,  but  in  Part  III,  where  not  all 
writers  quoted  would  be  regarded  as 
recognized  Chaucerians,  considerable 
space  is  rightly  given  to  certain  essays. 
[Reviewed  by  S.  S.  Hussey,  N&Q  (NS. 
17)  pp.  227-8.] 

In  Chaucer  and  the  Theme  of  Mut¬ 
ability 3  Joseph  J.  Mogan  defines 
mutability  and  looks  briefly  at  its 
philosophical  development.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  three  works  translated  by 
Chaucer — Boethius,  the  De  Miseria 
Humane  Conditionis,  and  the  Roman 
de  la  Rose — precedes  an  examination 
of  Chaucer’s  interest  in  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theme,  particularly  in  The 
Parlement  of  Foules,  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  and  the  Knight’s  Tale.  The 
accounts  of  Chaucer’s  works  draw 
attention  to  the  mutability  passages  in 
each  work  and  bring  together  the  work 
of  critics  who  have  particularly  exam- 

3  Chaucer  and  the  Theme  of  Mutability,  by 
Joseph  J.  Mogan.  The  Hague  and  Paris: 
Mouton.  pp.  190.  26  glds. 


ined  the  theme  in  each  case.  An  import¬ 
ant  and  stimulating  discussion  of 
Troilus  isolates  the  ‘mutability’  addi¬ 
tions  made  by  Chaucer  to  Boccaccio’s 
work  and  presents  the  poem  in  terms 
of  two  principles:  the  de  casu  theme 
and  the  theme  of  transitoriness.  Thus 
‘Troilus  at  every  turn  of  the  action 
considers  himself  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
Fortune  and  Criseyde  at  many  crucial 
points  of  the  action  reflects  upon  the 
transitoriness  of  earthly  love  and 
happiness’.  The  ending  of  the  poem  is 
entirely  appropriate  by  such  an  analy¬ 
sis.  It  is  disappointing  that  elsewhere 
the  author’s  theme  is  lost  in  a  mass  of 
detail,  but  the  opening  definition  of 
mutability  and  the  outline  of  its 
philosophical  development  could  pro¬ 
vide  useful  starting-points  for  further 
studies. 

A  collection  of  papers  by  medieval¬ 
ists,  The  Meaning  of  Courtly  Love,4 
read  at  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renais¬ 
sance  Studies  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  in  1967,  provides 
Chaucer  scholars  with  useful  back¬ 
ground  material  on  courtly  love,  but, 
in  particular,  the  paper  by  D.  W. 
Robertson,  Jr.,  on  ‘The  Concept  of 
Courtly  Love  as  an  Impediment  to  the 
Understanding  of  Medieval  Texts’, 
discusses  the  question  with  reference 
to  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  and 
Troilus  and  Criseyde.  Robertson’s 
thesis  is  that  modern — and  conflicting 
— concepts  of  a  courtly  love  which  the 
Middle  Ages  would  not  have  recog¬ 
nized  prevent  critics  from  under¬ 
standing  medieval  poems — from  seeing 
The  Book  of  the  Duchess  as  a  criticism 
of  immoderate  grief  (represented  by 
the  Black  Knight)  for  the  deceased 
Duchess  of  Lancaster;  and  from  see¬ 
ing  Troilus  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  as 
typifying  ‘the  kind  of  individual  action 

4  The  Meaning  of  Courtly  Love,  ed.  by  F. 
X.  Newman.  State  University  of  New  York 
Press.  1968.  pp.  x  +  102. 
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that  brought  about  the  downfall  of 
the  City  [of  Troy]’.  Without  changing 
his  now  familiar  critical  basis,  Robert¬ 
son  does  suggest  new  approaches  to 
the  two  works ;  but  the  paper  may  be 
most  strongly  recommended  as  re¬ 
flecting  that  combination  of  serious 
fruyt  and  delightfully  irreverent  chaf 
which  makes  Robertson  a  most  per¬ 
suasive  speaker.  (See  also  p.  85.) 

In  his  general  essay,  ‘“Courtly 
Love”  as  a  Problem  of  Style’  ( Schir - 
mer  Symposion),5  John  M.  Steadman 
makes  occasional  reference  to  works  of 
Chaucer.  Helaine  Newstead’s  useful 
collection  of  essays,  Chaucer  and  His 
Contemporaries :  Essays  on  Medieval 
Literature  and  Thought ,6  includes  a 
section  on  ‘Chaucer  and  his  Works’ 
which  reprints  essays  by  Bronson, 
Shepherd,  Coghill,  Donaldson,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  Virginia  Woolf ;  the  section 
is  ‘concerned  primarily  with  the  ideas 
expressed  in  [Chaucer’s]  work,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  dream  visions  and  Troilus’. 

N.  F.  Blake  has  examined  the  vocab¬ 
ulary  in  the  passages  of  concentrated 
alliteration  in  the  Knight’s  Tale  and 
in  The  Legend  of  Good  Women 
(‘Chaucer  and  the  Alliterative  Roman¬ 
ces’  [ ChauR ]).  He  concludes  that 
Chaucer  was  not  imitating  the  alliter¬ 
ative  romances,  and  further  suggests 
that  the  Parson’s  reference  to  ‘rum, 
ram,  ruf  ’  was  to  an  alliterative  mode  of 
composition.  Although  rhyme  is  a 
phonological  phenomenon,  it  can 
have  semantic  implications ;  Jun  Sudo, 
in  ‘Some  Specific  Rime-Units  in 
Chaucer’  ( SELit ),  looks  at  recurring 
rhymes  in  Chaucer — firstly  those 
involving  proper  nouns,  and  secondly 

5  Chaucer  und  seine  Zeit :  Symposion  fur 
Waller  F.  Schirmer,  ed.  by  Arno  Esch. 
Tubingen:  Max  Niemeyer  Verlag.  1968.  pp. 
ii  +450. 

6  Chaucer  and  His  Contemporaries:  Essays 
on  Medieval  Literature  and  Thought,  ed.  by 
Helaine  Newstead.  Greenwich,  Conn.: 
Fawcett  Publications.  1968.  pp.  343+index. 
8$.  6i i. 


words  regularly  used  in  rhyme  to¬ 
gether — stressing  their  semantic  im¬ 
plications  and  also,  where  relevant, 
their  possible  origins  in  French  liter¬ 
ary  rhymes.  S.  Deligiorgis  applies 
theories  concerning  ‘Structuralism 
and  the  Study  of  Poetry’  ( NM )  to  two 
separate  works  of  Chaucer,  which  he 
subjects  to  a  ‘parametric  analysis’.  In 
the  case  of  the  Shipman’s  Tale,  he 
relates  the  alternation  of  ‘open’  and 
‘closed’  couplets,  as  opposed  to  a 
regular  ‘closed’  couplet,  to  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  respective  parts.  In  greater 
detail  he  maintains  that  in  The  Parle - 
ment  of  Foules  a  relationship  can  be 
discerned  between  the  stanzaic  form 
and  the  content. 

Albert  C.  Baugh  (‘The  Background 
of  Chaucer’s  Mission  to  Spain’ 
[Schirmer  Symposion ])  traces  events 
in  Spain  between  the  Treaty  of  Bret- 
igny  (1360)  and  1366,  the  date  of  the 
safe-conduct  granted  to  Chaucer  by 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  argues  that 
Chaucer’s  mission  to  Spain  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  invasion  of  Castile, 
then  under  way. 

At  the  end  of  his  discussion  of 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf’s  influence  on 
medieval  vernacular  poetry,  D.  Kelly 
(‘Theory  of  Composition  in  Medieval 
Narrative  Poetry  and  Geoffrey  de  Vin¬ 
sauf’s  Poetria  No  va ’  [MS’]) suggests  that 
Chaucer  knew  the  Poetria  Nova  and 
esteemed  Geoffrey’s  work;  the  use  of 
epic  apostrophe  for  comic  effect  in  the 
Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  is  an  indication, 
not  of  Chaucer’s  rejection  of  Geoff¬ 
rey’s  theories,  but  rather  of  his  adher¬ 
ence  to  Geoffrey’s  advice  and  example. 

The  Complaint  of  Mars,  Troilus,  The 
Legend  of  Hypermnestra,  The  Parle- 
ment  of  Fowles,  Astrolabe,  Equatorie, 
the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue,  the 
Parson’s  Prologue,  and  the  Host’s 
Introduction  to  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale, 
and  the  tales  of  the  Knight,  Squire, 
Franklin,  Nun’s  Priest,  and  Man  of 
Law  are  each  given  independent  dis- 
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cussion  in  J.  D.  North’s  three-part 
study,  ‘“Kalenderes  Enlumyned  Ben 
They’”  (RES).  North’s  method  is  to 
determine  the  date  indicated  in  each 
by  astronomical  references  and  then  to 
establish  the  total  astronomical  pic¬ 
ture  for  that  date.  He  argues  that  the 
overall  picture  gives  new  meaning  to 
elements  in  the  works  discussed  and 
suggests  that  ‘beyond  the  literal  inter¬ 
pretation  .  .  .  there  is  the  possibility 
that  they,  and  perhaps  others,  are 
complex  astronomical  allegories’. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  summarize  the 
detailed  arguments  advanced  by 
North,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  his 
study  is  significant  not  only  for  its 
theory  of  astronomical  relevance  but 
also  because  it  sheds  new  light  on 
Chaucer’s  method  of  composition. 
Thus  North  maintains  that  in  the 
Parson’s  Prologue  Chaucer  was  using 
the  calendar  of  Nicholas  of  Lynn ;  and 
that  the  concentration  of  dates  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  ‘suggests  that 
Chaucer  relied  on  Ovid’s  Fasti  for  his 
calendrical  information’.  The  method 
of  composition  described  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  North,  used  by  Chaucer  be¬ 
tween  1385  and  1393  or  1394. 

For  F.  H.  Whitman,  writing  on 
‘Exegesis  and  Chaucer’s  Dream  Vis¬ 
ions’  ( ChauR ),  the  purpose  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  three  visions  is  moral,  their 
framework  meditative.  Whitman  ex¬ 
plains  the  accounts  of  works  of 
antiquity  in  terms  of  moral  explana¬ 
tions  of  pagan  philosophy,  and  com¬ 
ments  on  the  eagle  and  the  bed  as 
meditative  symbols.  In  ‘Medieval 
Manuscripts  of  Jerome  against  Jovin- 
ian ’  ( Manuscripta )  D.  S.  Silvia  and 
John  P.  Brennan,  Jr.,  list  the  eighty- 
seven  manuscripts  of  Jerome’s  treatise 
so  far  located  in  the  preparation  of 
editions  for  the  Chaucer  Group  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association.  Jer¬ 
ome  Mitchell,  in  ‘Hoccleve’s  Tribute 
to  Chaucer’  (Schirmer  Symposion), 
stresses  the  conventional  elements  of 


this  apostrophe  and  notes  the  qualities 
for  which  Chaucer  is  praised  (see  also 
p.  102).  In  ‘The  House  of  Chaucer’s 
Fame’  (ChauR),  William  R.  Crawford 
gives  a  short  critical  review  of  some 
articles  and  publications  in  the  field  of 
Chaucer  studies  during  1967. 

S.  T.  R.  O.  d’Ardenne  contributes  a 
brief  defence  of  Chaucer’s  ‘English- 
ness’  in  ‘Chaucer,  the  Englishman’ 
(Schirmer  Symposion).  Duncan  Tay¬ 
lor’s  Chaucer’s  England,1  though  in¬ 
tended  obviously  for  schools,  has 
occasional  points  of  wider  interest. 
The  review  article,  ‘The  Truth  about 
Chaucer?’  (TLS,  p.  517),  discusses 
books  by  Wagenknecht,  Whittock, 
and  Lawlor,  and  also  Companion  to 
Chaucer  Studies,  all  noticed  in  YW. 

Bernard  L.  Jefferson’s  Chaucer  and 
the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of 
Boethius ,8  first  published  in  1917, 
examines  the  method  and  style  of  the 
first  translation  and  assesses  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Boethius  on  Chaucer’s  thought 
under  the  headings  ‘Providence’  and 
‘Felicitee’:  it  concludes  with  an 
evaluation  of  Boethian  influence  on 
Troilus  and  the  Knight’s  Tale,  and 
with  lists  of  passages  in  Chaucer 
showing  Boethian  influence.  Haskell 
House  have  reprinted  M.  Bentinck 
Smith’s  translation  of  the  second 
edition,  revised  by  Friedrich  Kluge,  of 
The  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer, 
by  Bernhard  Ten  Brink.9  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1901,  the  work  contains 
chapters  on  phonology,  accidence,  and 
the  structure  of  verse  and  stanza. 

2.  CANTERBURY  TALES 

Francis  King  and  Bruce  Steele  have 

7  Chaucer’s  England,  by  Duncan  Taylor. 
Dennis  Dobson,  pp.  248.  21.?. 

8  Chaucer  and  the  Consolation  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Boethius,  by  Bernard  L.  Jefferson. 
Gordian  Press,  1968.  pp.  v  +  168.  $6. 

9  The  Language  and  Metre  of  Chaucer,  by 
Bernhard  Ten  Brink;  revised  by  Friedrich 
Kluge;  translated  by  M.  Bentinck  Smith. 
Haskell  House.  1968.  pp.  xxxvi+280. 
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edited  Selections  from  Geoffrey  Chau¬ 
cer’s  ‘The  Canterbury  Tales'.10 

Dieter  Mehl  in  ‘Erscheinungsfor- 
men  des  Erzahlers  in  Chaucers 
“Canterbury  Tales’”  ( Schirmer  Sym- 
posion )  differentiates  between  the 
function  of  the  narrator  of  the  Tales 
and  those  of,  for  example,  Pearl  and  of 
Chaucer’s  own  earlier  works.  In  the 
Tales  he  serves  no  didactic  purpose 
and  is  not  often  directly  concerned 
with  events.  Mehl  refutes  the  idea  of 
the  narrator  as  a  simple-minded  pil¬ 
grim,  contrasting  him  with  the  Host 
(who  makes  unequivocal  judgements), 
and  also  with  the  ‘I-narrators’  of  other 
tales,  such  as  the  Wife  of  Bath,  and 
asserting  a  ‘secret  agreement’  and 
intimacy  between  narrator  and  reader. 
Mehl’s  interpretation  involves  less 
irony  and  satire,  not  only  against  the 
narrator,  but  also  against  other  pil¬ 
grims,  for  example  the  Monk;  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  question  of  narrator  is 
mainly  a  stylistic-rhetorical  one. 

Elizabeth  Salter  in  ‘Medieval  Poetry 
and  the  Visual  Arts’  ( E&S )  finds  medi¬ 
eval  art  an  aid,  albeit  of  uncertain 
value,  to  the  understanding  of  medi¬ 
eval  literature,  but  feels  that  the  Gothic 
formalism  co-exists  with  ‘realism’  in 
both  art  and  literature  to  a  greater 
extent  than  many  critics  allow.  She 
takes  examples  from  the  Tales,  which 
she  discusses  under  the  headings  of 
character-creation,  setting,  and  struc¬ 
ture;  in  her  discussion  of  the  concept 
of  unity  in  medieval  literature  she 
argues  that  ‘as  in  many  lesser  medieval 
book  paintings,  the  uneasy  tensions 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales  between 
different  sorts  of  material  and 
different  approaches,  the  conflicts 
between  narrative  overstatement  and 
dramatic  exploration  are  defining 

10  Selections  from  Geoffrey  Chaucer’s  ‘The 
Canterbury  Tales’ ,  ed.  by  Francis  King  and 
Bruce  Steele.  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and 
Canberra:  F.  W.  Cheshire,  pp.  v+407. 
Aust.  $4.50. 
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elements  in  the  make-up  of  the  whole 
work’. 

Celia  A.  Williams  writes  on  ‘The 
Host — England’s  First  Tour  Director’ 
(EJ,  1968).  In  the  course  of  her  article, 
‘The  Mill  in  Popular  Metaphor  from 
Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day’  ( SFQ ), 
Beryl  Rowland  mentions  examples  in 
the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue  and  in  the 
Reeve’s  Tale. 

Christopher  Dean  undertakes  an 
examination  of  ‘Imagery  in  the 
Knight’s  Tale  and  the  Miller’s  Tale' 
(MS),  beginning  with  a  consideration 
of  the  right  approach  to  a  study  of 
imagery  in  Chaucer’s  verse.  The 
imagery  in  the  selected  tales  appears  in 
clusters ;  in  the  former  tale  it  is  more 
concerned  with  abstract  ideas  and 
emotions,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true.  In  the  various  types  of 
imagery  used  there  is  little  repetition 
between  the  two  tales,  though  the 
range  of  reference  is  very  wide. 
Through  his  detailed  examination 
Dean  concludes  that  the  images  are  the 
result  of  artistic  choice  and  significant¬ 
ly  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
the  works. 

Shigeru  Ono  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Variants 
and  what  they  tell  us — Fluctuation  in 
the  use  of  modal  auxiliaries’  ( SELit ) 
uses  Robinson’s  edition  and  the 
variant  readings  in  the  Manly-Rickert 
edition  to  list  the  variants  in  the  modal 
auxiliaries  in  the  Tales,  with  a  fre¬ 
quency  table,  and  makes  a  number  of 
observations  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  certain  variations  (for  example,  the 
overlapping  of  meanings,  new  forms 
substituted  for  old  ones,  etc.). 

J.  Koch’s  comprehensive  factual 
study,  A  Detailed  Comparison  of 
the  Eight  Manuscripts  of  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales11  (Anglistische 

11  A  Detailed  Comparison  of  the  Eight 
Manuscripts  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales 
as  printed  in  the  publications  of  the  Chaucer 
Society,  ed.  by  J.  Koch.  Amsterdam:  Swets 
&  Zeitlinger.  1967.  pp.  v+422. 
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Forschungen,  1913)  has  been  re¬ 
printed. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Athlone 
Press  Texts  for  Schools  and  Colleges 
is  Phyllis  Hodgson’s  edition.  The 
General  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.12  The  introduction  is  broadly  in 
two  parts;  ‘The  Poet’s  Inheritance’ 
contains  a  useful  summary  of  the 
literary  conventions  behind  the  Pro¬ 
logue,  and  there  is  a  cursory  summary 
of  ‘The  Art  of  the  General  Prologue’, 
although  the  need  for  conciseness 
inevitably  produces  over-simplifica¬ 
tion.  The  text  is  based  on  the  Elles¬ 
mere  Manuscript  and  is  prefaced  by 
reproductions  of  miniatures  of  the 
pilgrims.  ‘Chaucer’s  Life’,  ‘Language’, 
‘Metre’,  and  ‘Medieval  Science’  form 
four  appendixes,  while  individual 
accounts  of  the  pilgrims  are  to  be 
found  in  the  notes  at  relevant  points. 
A  selective  reading-list  and  a  glossary 
complete  a  handy,  attractively  pro¬ 
duced,  and  unpretentious  college 
edition. 

In  a  long  and  detailed  article,  based 
mainly  on  historical  evidence,  Huling 
E.  Ussery  discusses  ‘The  Status  of 
Chaucer’s  Monk:  Clerical,  Official, 
Social,  and  Moral’  ( TSE ).  Certain  of 
his  conclusions  (for  example  con¬ 
cerning  the  precise  meaning  of  out- 
ridere)  differ  from  those  of  earlier 
critics,  and  he  suggests  that  Chaucer 
may  have  rather  liked  the  Monk  and 
was  not  condemning  him  outright,  as 
is  often  thought.  Joseph  Szoverffy 
believes  that  a  comment  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Friar  should  be  read  against 
the  St.  Nicholas  legend  (‘Chaucer’s 
Friar  and  St.  Nicholas  [Prologue  212]’ 
[N&Q]). 

In  ‘Chaucer  and  Medicine’  ( Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association) 
Ynez  Viole  O’Neill  examines  the 
portrait  of  the  Physician  in  the  Pro- 

12  The  General  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  ed.  by  Phyllis  Hodgson.  Athlone 
Press,  pp.  220.  10s. 


logue,  identifying  the  references  and 
commenting  incidentally  on  medical 
reputations  and  theories.  She  again 
notes  the  possibility  that  the  portrait 
is  based  on  John  of  Gaddesden,  and 
contributes  the  opinion  that  the  Sum- 
moner’s  ailment  might  be  the  coup- 
erose  described  by  Guy  de  Chauliac. 

A  different  aspect  of  the  Summoner’s 
portrait  is  studied  by  Tom  T.  Tashiro 
in  a  general  article  which  traces  the 
use  of  the  onion  as  ‘a  symbol  for 
cannibalism  in  a  religious  context’ 
from  Juvenal’s  fifteenth  satire  to 
seventeenth-century  English  writings 
(‘English  Poets,  Egyptian  Onions,  and 
the  Protestant  View  of  the  Eucharist’ 
[JHTj).  He  sees  Eucharistic  references 
in  the  Summoner’s  love  of  garleek, 
oynons  and  eek  lekes  (I  [A]  634). 

The  Host’s  position  as  guide  on  the 
pilgrimage  is  made  acceptable  in  the 
Prologue  in  several  ways,  for  example 
by  his  appearance  and  solicitousness, 
though  the  narrator’s  language  indi¬ 
cates  that  he  does  not  take  all  at  face- 
value.  So  argues  William  Keen  in 
‘  “To  Doon  Yow  Ese” :  a  Study  of  the 
Host  in  the  General  Prologue  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales'  {Topic),  and  he 
remarks  finally  that  in  the  course  of 
the  pilgrimage  the  Host  has  ‘many 
slips  from  grace’.  In  ‘Saturn  in 
Chaucer’s  “Knight’s  Tale’”  ( Schir - 
mer  Symposion),  Dorothy  Bethurum 
Loomis  investigates  the  astrological 
and  mythological  background  of  this 
character  to  show  the  influences  that 
lie  behind  Chaucer’s  depiction  of 
him. 

Rodney  Delasanta,  in  ‘Uncommon 
Commonplaces  in  The  Knight’s  Tale' 
( NM ),  lends  further  support  to  Frost’s 
interpretation  of  the  tale  and  pursues 
the  metaphysical  distinction  made 
between  the  attitudes  of  the  two  lovers. 
Whereas  the  power  of  Fortune  is 
important  to  Arcite,  it  is  not  to  Pal- 
amon ;  and  whereas  in  prayer  Palamon 
bends  to  the  divine  will,  Arcite  does 
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not.  But  the  more  important  position 
of  Arcite,  as  opposed  to  Palamon,  is 
re-established  by  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  in 
‘The  Tragedy  of  Arcite:  A  Recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  Knight’s  Tale’ 
( EIC ).  He  questions  Frost’s  evidence 
in  maintaining  Arcite’s  inferiority  to 
Palamon— Palamon’s  ‘devotion’,  but 
Arcite’s  ‘desire’,  the  law  of  comrade¬ 
ship,  the  prayers  of  the  two  knights. 
He  rightly  points  out  the  moral 
superiority  of  Arcite,  illustrated  by 
generosity  in  his  actions  in  several 
instances — important  among  them 
his  last  acts.  In  comparing  the  endings 
of  this  tale  and  of  Troilus,  Schmidt 
illustrates  the  kind  of  tragedy  it  may 
be. 

Joseph  J.  Mogan  notes  in  ‘The 
Mutability  Motif  in  The  Miller’s  Tale ’ 
( AN&Q )  that  John’s  acceptance  of 
Nicholas’s  flood-prophecy  is  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  by  references  to 
John’s  concern  with  mutability  at 
A  3423-30  and  3449-50.  Roy  J.  Pearcy 
points  out  that  the  branding  episode  in 
Gautier  le  Leu’s  fabliau  of  the  Sot 
chevalier  gives  an  analogue  to  the 
episode  in  the  Miller’s  Tale  earlier 
than  any  other  analogue  suggested, 
and  postulates  that  it  is  modelled  on  a 
version  of  the  story  that  Chaucer  took 
as  the  basis  for  his  tale  (‘A  Minor 
Analogue  to  the  Branding  in  “The 
Miller’s  Tale”’  [N&Qf).  In  defence  of 
his  thesis,  ‘Chaucer’s  Absolon:  A 
Sinful  Parody  of  the  Miller’  ( Cithara ), 
Robert  E.  Burkhart  traces  the  links 
between  the  Miller  and  Absolon, 
mainly  in  their  representations  of  the 
sins  of  avarice,  lechery,  and  pride, 
though  also  in  certain  other  respects; 
as  a  result  Absolon  proves  to  be  a 
parody  of  the  Miller  in  the  Miller’s 
own  tale. 

Instead  of  a  source  for  the  Reeve’s 
Tale  close  to  a  version  of  Le  meunier, 
Glending  Olson  posits  in  ‘The  “Reeve’s 
Tale”  and  “Gombert”’  (MLR)  one 
which  combines  details  of  that  fabliau 


with  those  of  Gombert  by  Jean  Bodel. 
Though  the  latter  deals  only  with  the 
cradle-trick  motif,  in  at  least  five 
instances  it  shows  detailed  resemb¬ 
lances  to  Chaucer’s  work  which  are 
different  from  Le  meunier.  Olson  also 
points  out  two  general  similarities 
between  Chaucer  and  Gombert. 
Joseph  L.  Baird  in  ‘Law  and  the 
Reeve’s  Tale'  ( NM )  explores  ‘the 
legalism  in  the  background’,  ‘both 
overt  and  implied’. 

The  Introduction  to  Coghill  and 
Tolkien’s  edition,  Chaucer.  The  Man 
of  Law’s  Tale,13  gives  this  tale  due 
importance  among  Chaucer’s  works. 
In  this  exemplification  of ‘the  paradox 
of  co-existent  determinism  and  free 
will’,  with  its  several  patterns  of 
repetition,  is  seen  the  journeying  of 
the  soul  through  life  on  earth.  A  date 
in  the  1370’s  is  claimed  for  the  tale 
which,  unlike  its  prologue,  is  not 
suited  to  its  teller.  Several  relevant 
problems  are  also  discussed,  and  a 
useful  translation  of  part  of  Trivet  is 
supplied  for  comparative  purposes. 
In  ‘The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale’  ( Willard 
Studies)  Arthur  Norman  argues  with 
justice  that  ‘the  very  form  of  the  tale 
can  bring  with  it  esthetic  satisfaction’. 
He  traces  the  development  of  the  tale 
in  its  three  parts,  each  largely  complete 
in  itself  and  showing  a  similar  pattern 
to  the  others;  all  indicate  the  frailty  of 
human  happiness.  Such  frailty  may 
be  the  ‘message’  of  the  tale  of  the  Man 
of  Law  who  is  intensely  involved  with 
his  heroine.  An  examination  of  the 
whole  of  Trevet’s  Les  Cronicles  leads 
Robert  A.  Pratt  to  conclude  that 
influences,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Constance-story,  may  be  discerned 
elsewhere  in  Chaucer’s  works  than  in 
the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale.  Pratt  also 
suggests  in  ‘Chaucer  and  Les  Cronicles 
of  Nicholas  Trevet’  ( Willard  Studies) 

13  Chaucer.  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  ed.  by 
Nevill  Coghill  and  Christopher  Tolkien. 
Harrap’s  English  Classics,  pp.  176.  11$.  6 d. 
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that  Chaucer  leaned  on  the  Anglo- 
Norman  history  rather  than  on  Latin 
works  with  similar  content.  M.  W 
Bloomfield’s  ‘II  Racconto  deli  uomo  di 
legge :  la  tragedia  di  una  vittima  e  la 
commedia  cristiana’  ( Strumenti  Crit¬ 
ic i)  puts  forward  reasons  (among  them 
rhetorical  techniques  and  the  verse- 
form)  to  account  for  the  distance  felt 
to  be  placed  between  the  reader  and 
the  tale  in  the  ‘pathetic’  tales,  of  which 
the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale  is  discussed  as 
a  particular  example.  Bloomfield  then 
considers  the  elements  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  the  tale,  where  the  heroine 
endures  rather  than  reacts,  and 
especially  the  possibility  of  its  being  a 
Christian  comedy  with  a  happy 
ending.  A  reason  for  ‘Constance’s 
Covering  her  Child’s  Eyes  in  Chaucer’s 
“Man  of  Law’s  Tale”  837f.’  (N&Q)  is 
provided  by  Andrew  Brunt. 

Taking  a  means  of  amplification 
described  and  illustrated  in  a  work 
attributed  to  Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf — 
Documentum  de  modo  et  arte  dictandi 
et  versificandi — Edgar  H.  Duncan,  in 
‘Chaucer’s  “Wife  of  Bath’s  Prologue”, 
Lines  193-828,  and  Geoffrey  of  Vin- 
sauf’s  Documentum''  ( MP ),  examines 
the  Wife’s  account  of  her  three  goode 
husbands.  This  device,  he  maintains, 
was  used  also  in  the  remainder  of  her 
Prologue,  in  addition  to  digressio  as 
defined  and  illustrated  in  Vinsauf. 
Tony  Slade  turns  from  the  Arthurian 
background  and  transformation-motif 
in  ‘Irony  in  the  “Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale”  ’ 
(MLR)  to  concentrate  on  the  tale  as  an 
expression  of  the  personality  of  the 
teller,  pointing  out  that  at  times  the 
irony  is  derived  from  the  Wife’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  tale,  at  times  from 
Chaucer’s  on  her  views  and  reactions. 
Both  kinds  are  illustrated  in  the  re¬ 
marks  and  events  prior  to  the  hag’s 
disquisition  in  the  marriage  bed,  but 
when,  in  the  sermon  and  its  conse¬ 
quences,  the  Wife  has  become  serious, 
it  is  left  to  Chaucer  to  suggest  an 


ironical  reading.  By  comparing  its 
English  analogues  with  the  Wife  of 
Bath’s  Tcde,  Meredith  Cary  in  ‘Sover¬ 
eignty  and  Old  Wife’  ( PLL )  indicates 
how  Chaucer  has  provided  more  than 
a  simple  entertainment  and  has  recast 
the  plot  to  suit  a  feminine  protagonist ; 
this  then  gives  real  relevance  to  the 
question  posed  in  the  tale.  Cary  goes 
through  the  tale  step  by  step  to  prove 
his  point,  and  also  relates  the  knight’s 
character,  as  revealed  by  the  rape 
(which  is  usually  passed  over  as  only 
a  preliminary  incident),  to  his  situa¬ 
tion  with  his  old  wife.  Finally  Cary 
deals  quite  briefly  with  connexions 
with  the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland.  The 
ironical  implications  of  the  Wife  of 
Bath’s  view  are  indicated  in  ‘The  Wife 
of  Bath  and  the  Conjugal  Debt’  ( ELN ) 
by  J.  F.  Cotter,  who  examines  her 
attitude  against  the  background  of 
traditional  medieval  thinking.  In 
‘Eccles  Street  and  Canterbury:  An 
Approach  to  Molly  Bloom’  ( TCL ) 
Lewis  M.  Schwartz  regards  the  Wife 
of  Bath  as  the  first  representative  in 
English  literature  of  the  tradition  in 
which  Molly  Bloom  stands,  and  uses  a 
comparison  of  the  two  characters  to 
emphasize  features  of  Mrs  Bloom’s 
presentation.  A  pleasure-loving 
paganism  contrary  to  Christian  teach¬ 
ing,  an  uncertainty  that  their  way  of 
life  is  right,  the  influence  of  a  varied 
background,  and  a  shrewish  dis¬ 
position  are  among  the  features 
stressed. 

Joseph  L.  Baird  discusses  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  ‘The  Devil’s  Privetee ’ 
(NM)  in  III  (D)  1637. 

In  ‘The  Ambivalence  of  Truth: 
Chaucer’s  “Clerkes  Tale”’  (BuR, 
1968),  Patrick  Morrow  maintains  that 
the  tale  is  far  from  the  simple  one  that 
it  seems  on  the  surface,  being  an 
exploration  of  ‘moral  ambivalence’. 
Morrow  asserts  that  there  is  some 
character-development  of  the  two  pro¬ 
tagonists,  that  the  two  worlds,  the  real 
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and  the  ideal,  continually  undercut 
each  other  and  so  blur  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  with  the 
ending  of  the  tale  more  questions  are 
raised  than  are  answered.  Finally 
Morrow  considers  the  relationship  of 
the  Clerk  and  his  tale,  both  to  the  other 
pilgrims  and  to  other  clerks,  conclud¬ 
ing  that  the  tale  is  ‘really  less  about 
marriage  than  about  the  Clerk’s  own 
intellectual  predicament’. 

In  ‘The  Monk  and  the  Merchant’s 
Tale:  an  aspect  of  Chaucer’s  building 
process  in  the  Canterbury  Tales’  ( MP ) 
Thomas  Jay  Garbaty  returns  to 
Manly’shypothesis  that  the  Merchant’s 
Tale  was  originally  told  by  the  Monk 
in  answer  to  the  Wife’s  (now  Ship¬ 
man’s)  Tale.  He  first  comments  on  the 
propriety  of  the  Monk  as  candidate, 
and  then  contends  that,  if  he  is  the 
teller,  ‘the  unity  of  the  altercation 
groups  D-E,  in  the  early  stage  of 
composition,  is  completed’.  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  Garbaty  proposes  a  pos¬ 
sible  development  of  the  section  and 
also  notes  possible  internal  supporting 
evidence.  Finally  he  suggests  how  the 
present  order  came  about. 

In  ‘January’s  Caress’  ( LHR ,  1968) 
Rossell  Hope  Robbins  ponders  the 
meaning  of  wonibe  (IV  [E]  2414). 

Whereas  emphasis  throughout  the 
ages  has  usually  been  placed  on  the 
first  part  of  the  Squire’s  Tale  with  its 
‘romance’  elements,  Karl  Heinz  Goller 
turns  his  attention  in  ‘Chaucers 
“Squire’s  Tale”:  “The  knotte  of  the 
tale”’  (Schirmer  Symposion )  to  the 
story  of  the  falcon;  but,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  that,  he  discusses  the  meaning  of 
knotte,  the  Squire’s  style,  and  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  courtly  literature.  Goller 
denies  that  Chaucer’s  purpose  was  to 
expose  the  Squire,  but  suggests  that 
other  problems  were  presented,  and, 
to  demonstrate  this,  contrasts  the  tale 
of  the  falcon  with  that  of  Anelida  and 
Arcite,  containing  basically  the  same 
story.  Through  his  interpretation  of 
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the  female  bird  in  a  light  not  as  favour¬ 
able  as  that  in  which  the  Squire  seems 
to  see  her,  he  links  her  with  the  Wife  of 
Bath  and  the  marriage  debate.  And 
the  story  as  thus  interpreted  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Cambyuskan  and  the 
magic  ring. 

A.  M.  Kearney  takes  another  look 
at  the  ‘perfect  marriage’  in  ‘Truth  and 
Illusion  in  The  Franklin’s  Tale ’  ( EIC ), 
which  begins  rather  than  ends  with  the 
‘conventional  happy  formula’.  The 
patience  of  Arveragus  is  contrasted 
with  the  behaviour  of  Dorigen  and 
Aurelius  who  would  both  turn  the 
world  upside  down  for  love;  and, 
despite  his  early  promise,  eventually 
the  husband  has  to  show  firmness  and 
decision.  By  the  end  of  the  tale  there¬ 
fore  a  more  realistic  view  of  marriage 
has  been  gained,  and  the  inference  is 
that  in  a  completely  successful  marri¬ 
age  there  is  need  for  a  wise  sovereignty 
— to  be  exercised  by  the  husband  rather 
than  the  wife.  Uwe  Boker’s  doctoral 
thesis,  Studien  zu  Chaucers  Franklin’s 
Tale,1 4  presents  a  detailed  examination 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  tale. 

Contrasts  have  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  between  the  tellers,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  tales  are  not  connected  by 
any  actual  links,  the  Franklin’s  is 
followed  in  the  best  manuscripts  by  the 
Physician’s.  The  significance  of  their 
position  is  presented  by  Peter  G. 
Beidler  in  ‘The  Pairing  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin’s  Tale  and  the  Physician’s  Tale ’ 
( ChauR ).  The  latter  parallels  only  one 
strand  of  the  former — the  desire  of  a 
man  for  a  young  woman.  Beidler 
emphasizes  the  differences  between  the 
two  heroines  placed  in  similar  situa¬ 
tions  and  facing  similar  decisions, 
differences  through  which  ‘the  un¬ 
wavering  virtue  of  Virginia’  puts  ‘the 

14  Studien  zu  Chaucers  Franklin's  Tale,  by 
Uwe  Boker.  Inaugural-Dissertation  zur 
Erlangung  des  Doktorgrades  der  Philos- 
ophischen  Fakultat  der  Universitat  Regens¬ 
burg.  Regensburg,  1968.  pp.  185. 
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moral  confusion  of  Dorigen’  in  its 
proper  perspective. 

‘Chaucer  and  the  Franklin’s  Tale' 
places  that  tale  against  the  background 
of  the  Breton  lay  which  Mortimer  J. 
Donovan  reviews  in  The  Breton  Lay: 
A  Guide  to  Varieties .1S  He  notes 
features  in  the  tale  which  seem  to  be 
typical  of  this  lay  and  those  that  are 
markedly  different.  Among  the  former 
he  includes  the  ‘typical’  prologue  and 
the  treatment  of  love,  though  the  latter 
represents  Chaucer’s  own  attitude  to 
the  subject  (see  also  p.  88). 

In  considering  ‘Odin’s  Old  Age:  A 
Study  of  the  Old  Man  in  The  Pardon¬ 
er’s  Tale ’  ( SFQ ),  Richard  L.  Harris 
devotes  some  space  to  the  importance 
of  the  spear  in  the  cult  of  Odin.  After 
considering  other,  less  important, 
points  of  resemblance,  Harris  con¬ 
cludes  that  Odin,  degraded  (as  he 
appears  in  the  later  Fornaldar  Sogur ) 
or  mellowed  (as  in  folk-lore),  might 
assume  the  figure  of  the  Old  Man.  The 
respective  reactions  of  the  Host  and 
the  pilgrims  to  the  Pardoner’s  Tale,  as 
well  as  Chaucer’s  own  attitude  to  the 
Pardoner,  are  commented  upon  by  P. 
S.  Taitt  in  ‘Harry  Bailly  and  The 
Pardoner’s  Relics’  ( SN ).  D.  Hamer 
notes  ‘“The  Pardoner’s  Tale”:  A 
West-African  Analogue’  ( N&Q ). 

G.  H.  Russell’s  detailed  commen¬ 
tary  on  ‘Chaucer:  The  Prioress’s  Tale’ 
( Garmonsway  Studies )  examines  the 
various  strands  in  the  tale,  their  inter¬ 
weaving  and  their  reappearance  in 
slightly  different  fashion,  as,  for 
example,  the  change  in  presentation 
from  the  litel  clergeon  of  the  beginning 
to  the  mature  ‘child’  of  the  end.  The 
style  and  structure  are  also  dwelt  upon 
and  the  whole  work  (which  Russell 
obviously  rates  highly)  is  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  interpretations  of  the 

15  The  Breton  Lay:  A  Guide  to  Varieties,  by 
Mortimer  J.  Donovan.  Notre  Dame  and 
London:  U.  of  Notre  Dame  P.  pp.  xiii+267. 
$7.95.  £3'75. 


Prioress’s  character  in  the  Prologue,  to 
which,  he  maintains,  the  tale  does  not 
lend  support.  That  the  description  of 
the  Prioress  in  the  General  Prologue  is 
‘compatibly  wedded’  to  her  tale 
through  unity  of  tone  is  supported  by 
Edward  H.  Kelly  in  ‘By  Mouth  of 
Innocentz:  The  Prioress  Vindicated’ 
( PLL ).  A  childlike,  immature  nature  is 
revealed  in  both,  and  the  diminutives 
used  in  the  Prologue  contrast  humor¬ 
ously  with  other  indications  of  ‘ful¬ 
ness’.  Written  in  rhyme  royal,  like 
some  other  pious  tales,  this  one  dis¬ 
plays  conscious  artistry,  and  in  it  the 
teller  becomes  a  dramatic  participant 
— who  sometimes  draws  in  the  listen¬ 
ers  too — and  her  sympathy,  shown  in 
the  Prologue,  flowers  in  the  tale. 

John  Burrow  postulates  that  in 
Thopas  917  Chaucer  probably  wrote 
worly,  attested  in  four  manuscripts, 
and  that  this  was  scribally  modified  to 
worthy  and  to  worthily  (‘  “Worly  Under 
Wede”  in  Sir  Thopas'  [ ChauR ]). 

A  discussion  of  the  Nun’s  Priest’s 
appearance  and  character,  derived 
from  the  link,  initiates  Charles  A. 
Watkins’s  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  Sweete 
Preest '  ( ELH ),  which  then  continues 
with  a  consideration  of  what  the  tale 
reveals  about  him.  Chauntecleer,  he 
argues,  is  the  moral  and  physical 
antithesis  of  the  Priest,  shown  as  a 
person  of  complexity  and  sophistica¬ 
tion,  who  can  shape  his  tale  to  suit  the 
needs  of  his  audience.  He  tries  to  place 
barriers  between  himself  and  the  tale, 
as  well  as  between  himself  and  his 
audience,  and  in  his  failures  to  do  this 
throughout  exposes  his  character 
further.  In  his  consideration  of 
Chauntecleer,  ‘The  Ironic  Fruyt: 
Chauntecleer  as  Figura’  (SP),  Judson 
Boyce  Allen  examines  the  clues  which 
connect  him  to  ‘the  exegetical  figure 
of  the  cock-preacher’  and  emphasizes 
that  both  the  irony  and  the  morality 
must  be  kept  in  perspective.  George  I. 
Rand  bases  his  suggestion  concerning 
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‘The  Date  of  “Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale”’ 
(. AN&Q ) — that  it  may  have  been 
written  in  the  early  or  middle  ’80s  and 
later  polished  up — on  the  reference  in 
it  to  Somnium  Scipionis. 

3.  TROILUS  AND  CRISEYDE 

In  ‘“I  wolde  excuse  hire  yit  for 
routhe”.  Chaucers  Einstellung  zu 
Criseyde’  ( Schirmer  Symposion),  Hans 
Kasmann  argues  against  the  generally- 
held  view  that  Chaucer  seeks  to  excuse 
Criseyde.  He  examines  particularly 
the  presentation  of  Criseyde  in  Book 
V,  noting  that  Chaucer  has  selected 
elements  from  Benoit  to  stress  how 
badly  Criseyde  acts  in  so  swiftly  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  mere  adventurer,  Diomede, 
after  Troilus.  This  conduct  is,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  the  culmination  of  a 
sequence  of  elements  in  the  earlier 
books,  which  Kasmann  traces.  He 
further  argues  that  the  poem  presents 
a  courtly  love — unreal,  untrue,  and 
paramours — in  contrast  to  a  natural, 
true  love  which  has  marriage  as  its 
goal.  Readers  should  distinguish  care¬ 
fully  between  Chaucer  and  the  poem’s 
narrator;  the  passages  seeking  to 
excuse  Criseyde  are  put  in  the  narra¬ 
tor’s  mouth  and  represent  a  typically 
Chaucerian  irony  whose  purpose  is  to 
stress  how  inexcusable  her  conduct  is. 

D.  S.  and  L.  Elisabeth  Brewer  are 
the  editors  of  an  abridged  edition  of 
Troilus.16  In  the  selection  of  some 
5000  lines  much  of  Book  IV  has  been 
omitted.  The  edition  is  worth  noting 
for  its  strange  mixture  of  brief  but 
stimulating  insights  on  the  back¬ 
ground  to  the  poem  (in  the  Introduc¬ 
tory  Sections  on  ‘Rhetoric’,  ‘Tragedy’, 
‘L ove-Fine  Amour',  ‘Astrology’),  and 
scrappy  sections  which  seem  a  con¬ 
cession  to  a  more  sterile  examination- 
approach  (‘The  Characters’,  ‘The 
Structure’,  ‘Chaucer’s  Life’).  Such  an 

16  Troilus  and  Criseyde  (abridged),  ed.  by 
D.  S.  and  L.  Elisabeth  Brewer.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  liii  +  161.  £1. 


attractively-presented  school-text  is  to 
be  welcomed,  but  with  the  hope  that 
similar  editions  for  schools  will  use 
the  necessarily  limited  space  to 
indicate  new  directions  of  current 
Chaucer  criticism  and  not  also  include 
material  which  can  readily  be  found 
elsewhere. 

‘The  art  of  the  poem  plays  a  rich 
but  dangerous  game  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  confusion  in  the  meanings  and 
values  of  words.’  This  statement  of 
Alan  T.  Gaylord  applies  particularly 
to  the  meaning  of  Friendship  in 
Troilus  which,  he  demonstrates  in  his 
penetrating  essay,  ‘Friendship  in 
Chaucer’s  Troilus'  {ChauR),  conditions 
what  is  said  about  love.  The  first  part 
of  his  article  traces  the  various 
analogues  of  the  views  of  Friendship 
presented,  illustrations  being  taken 
immediately  from  the  Romance  of  the 
Rose  and  the  Consolation  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  merging  of  traditions  is  discernible 
in  the  invocation  to  Venus  at  the  start 
of  Book  III.  The  second  part  of  the 
article  traces  the  theme  of  Friendship 
in  the  poem,  showing  how  the  love- 
affair  develops  from  a  general  and  safe 
concept  of  Friendship,  to  which 
Gaylord  relates  the  conduct  of  the 
Trojan  nobles  at  Criseyde’s  exchange, 
Troilus’s  attitude,  and  the  impact  of 
the  Deiphebus  episode.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  study  is  Robert  P.  apRoberts’s 
‘Criseyde’s  Infidelity  and  the  Moral  of 
the  Troilus'  {Speculum).  He  considers 
that  Criseyde,  a  perfect  woman  in 
Books  I-IV,  fails  the  final  test  of 
fidelity — ‘a  virtue  which  can  be 
thoroughly  tested  only  by  action  in  the 
face  of  death  or  a  peril  nearly  as 
severe’.  Criseyde  faces  death  with 
Troilus  in  the  doomed  Troy,  or  isola¬ 
tion  among  the  Greeks,  unless  she 
accepts  Diomede’s  protection.  The 
reader  is  led  to  accept  Criseyde’s  weak¬ 
ness  by  the  strong  sense  of  inevitability 
imparted  to  Book  V  through  the 
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soliloquy  on  free-will  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  through  the  use  of  irony 
which  suggests  that  the  characters  are 
part  of  a  scheme  which  gives  their 
words  a  meaning  they  themselves 
cannot  comprehend.  In  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  poem’s  epilogue, 
apRoberts  argues  that  Troilus’s  re¬ 
jection  of  love  as  an  earthly  vanity  is 
not  to  be  linked  with  Criseyde’s 
infidelity.  Matthew  Corrigan,  how¬ 
ever,  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Failure  with 
Woman.  The  Inadequacy  of  Criseyde’ 
( WHR),  sees  Chaucer’s  presentation  of 
Criseyde  as  evidence  that  the  Middle 
Ages — and  its  greatest  English  poet — 
could  not,  even  unconsciously,  com¬ 
prehend  woman  as  an  individual.  He 
sees  Chaucer  as  ‘hiding  behind  his 
narrator’s  role’  to  avoid  any  attempt 
at  directly  revealing  Criseyde’s  feeling ; 
Chaucer  is  caught  by  the  stock  medi¬ 
eval  views  of  woman  and  finally  baffled 
by  Criseyde’s  actions.  Corrigan  con¬ 
cludes  with  some  challenging  remarks 
on  the  implications  of  such  a  failure 
for  the  psychic  structure  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  Book  IV  Troilus  decides  that 
necessity  is  causal;  David  Sims  asks 
what  other  explanations  of  Fate 
Chaucer  offers.  He  begins  ‘An  Essay 
at  the  Logic  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’ 
(CQ)  by  evaluating  the  possible 
courses  of  action  open  to  the  lovers 
at  the  end  of  the  parlement.  He  notes 
that  the  seduction-scene  in  Book  III 
has  both  comic  and  sensual  elements 
which  are  taken  up  again  the  next 
morning  by  Criseyde  and  Pandarus — 
indeed,  the  text  may  suggest  that  the 
uncle  also  made  love  to  the  niece; 
these  elements  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  religious  and  idealistic  attitude 
of  Troilus.  Criseyde’s  love  is  made 
pointless,  and  so  also  is  Troilus’s  ideal 
of  service  and  protection.  The  appar¬ 
ently  fatal  order  of  the  poem  is  not  the 
mechanistic  workings  of  Fate  but  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  particular  set  of 


circumstances.  The  poem  reveals  the 
transitory  and  destructive  nature  of 
love;  but  it  also  reveals  its  miraculous 
quality  which  Troilus  fatuously  seeks 
to  deny  in  his  mocking  attitude  after 
his  death — a  death  which  he  sought  for 
love.  In  ‘Pandarus  and  the  Fate  of 
Tantalus’  ( OL )  Beryl  Rowland  sug¬ 
gests  that  Pandarus,  psychologically 
comparable  with  a  real-life  pimp,  is 
sexually  inadequate  and  satisfies  his 
desires  by  a  vicarious  involvement  in 
the  sexual  affairs  of  his  niece,  for 
whom  he  feels  an  incestuous  passion, 
and  of  Troilus,  for  whom  he  feels  an 
exaggerated  love.  The  argument  in¬ 
cludes  a  discussion  of  certain  images, 
a  re-examination  of  the  seduction- 
night,  at  the  end  of  which  ‘having 
achieved  Criseyde’s  seduction,  Pan¬ 
darus  apparently  makes  love  to 
his  niece  himself’,  and  a  discussion  of 
Pandarus’s  interpretation  of  Troilus’s 
dream. 

Charles  A.  Owen,  Jr.,  provides  in 
‘Mimetic  Form  in  the  Central  Love 
Scene  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( MP )  a 
commentary  on  the  love  scene  in 
Troilus  to  illustrate  the  subtle  inter¬ 
play  of  characters  and  levels  of  dis¬ 
course  by  which  Chaucer  creates  a 
climactic  progression  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  and  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
emotional  intensity  afterwards  to  a 
direct  address  by  the  author.  This  pro¬ 
gressive  movement  through  the  inter¬ 
play  of  character  to  the  tense  and 
imagistic  climax  is  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  technique  employed  by  Boccac¬ 
cio. 

In  ‘The  Puzzling  Chronology  of 
Chaucer’s  Troilus ’  (SN)  Benjamin  R. 
Bessent  traces  the  chronology  of  the 
poem  through  the  references  to  days, 
seasons,  and  intervals  of  time,  com¬ 
paring  Chaucer’s  references  with  those 
in  II  Filostrato.  As  he  says,  ‘It  will  be 
seen  that  both  [Chaucer’s]  revisions 
and  his  changes  from  the  source 
indicate  concern  with  chronology  and 
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that  this  concern  seems  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  portray  Criseyde  as  favour¬ 
ably  as  possible’. 

Bernard  L.  Witlieb  suggests  that 
the  Ovide  Moralise  is  the  source  of 
Chaucer’s  reference  to  the  Elysian 
Fields  in  ‘Chaucer's  Elysian  Fields 
(“Troilus”  IV,  789f.)’  (A<£0).  Peter  A. 
Sturtevant  thinks  that  ‘you  offer  food 
for  pigs’  is  the  primary  sense  of  Ye 
haselwodes  shaken,  drawing  upon  the 
idea  of  the  mast  season  (‘Chaucer’s 
Troilus  and  Criseyde,  III,  890’  [ Expl ]). 
Michio  Masui  continues  his  study  of 
the  language  of  love  in  Chaucer  by 
applying  Firth’s  theory  of  collocation 
to  terms  such  as  ‘death’,  ‘bliss’,  and 
‘dread’  in  Troilus  in  ‘A  Mode  of  Word- 
Meaning  in  Chaucer’s  Language  of 
Love’  (JSELit,  1967). 

In  a  stimulating  study,  ‘Stanza  and 
Ictus.  Chaucer’s  Emphasis  in  “Troilus 
and  Criseyde”  ’  ( Schirmer  Symposion ), 
E.  G.  Stanley  examines  in  some  detail 
Chaucer’s  use  of  rhyme  royal  for  a 
narrative  poem,  Troilus.  Noting  that 
the  natural  metrical  climax  of  this 
form  lies  in  the  last  two  lines  of  the 
stanza,  he  examines  the  position  of 
semantic  climax  in  the  stanza  (which 
is  frequently  in  those  two  lines,  but  on 
occasion  significantly  elsewhere)  the 
rhyme-scheme — and  particularly  not¬ 
ing  the  rhymes  joie-Troye,  routhe- 
trouthe — rhetorical  devices  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  stanza,  and  the  position  of 
the  caesura. 

Russell  and  Russell  have  reissued 
G.  L.  Kittredge’s  TheDateof  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Other  Matters,11  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1905,  in  which  Kittredge 
argues  against  the  composition-date  of 
1 377,  suggested  by  Tatlock,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument,  raises  issues  of 
sources  and  dates  in  Chaucer.  Karl 
Young’s  study  of  the  relationship 
between  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  the 

17  The  Date  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Other 
Matters,  by  G.  L.  Kittredge.  Russell  & 
Russell,  pp.  ii  +  82.  $6. 


Roman  de  Troie,  the  Historia  Troiana, 
and  the  Filocolo,18  makes  a  welcome 
reappearance  sixty  years  after  its  first 
publication. 

4.  BOOK  OF  THE  DUCHESS 

Kemp  Malone’s  object  in  ‘Chaucer’s 
“Book  of  the  Duchess”.  A  Metrical 
Study’  ( Schirmer  Symposion )  is  to 
show  that  the  poem  can  be  scanned 
more  satisfactorily  in  terms  of  Ger¬ 
manic  metrical  tradition  than  in 
terms  of  the  French  octosyllabic  line. 
To  this  end  he  examines  the  first 
hundred  lines  carefully,  following  this 
with  a  catalogue  of  the  whole  poem 
with  the  types  found  in  each  line  plus 
relevant  comment.  More  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  Dreamer’s  own  suffering 
in  ‘The  Dreamer,  the  Whelp,  and 
Consolation  in  the  Book  of  the 
Duchess'  ( ChauR )  by  John  B.  Fried¬ 
man,  who  devotes  most  of  his  article 
to  the  significance  and  function  of  the 
dog.  Not  only  has  the  dog  itself  asso¬ 
ciations  with  healing  and  dialectic, 
but  it  also  leads  the  Dreamer  to  the 
Black  Knight,  ‘a  potential  cure  for  his 
malady’,  Friedman  argues.  Once 
together,  the  two  engage  in  a  Socratic 
dialogue  which  affords  them  both 
consolation. 

Although  Rodney  Delasanta  em¬ 
phasizes  ‘Christian  Affirmation  in  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( PMLA ),  he  does 
not  support  the  contrived  approach 
in  the  patristic  style  of  Robertson 
and  Huppe.  The  pattern  of  Christian 
consolation,  he  maintains,  com¬ 
plements  the  dramatic  situation.  He 
traces  the  pattern  of  sleeping,  dream¬ 
ing,  and  awakening  in  the  poem — in 
the  story  of  Seys  and  Alcione,  in  the 
Dreamer’s  awakening  within  his 
dream,  the  Knight’s  awakening  to  the 
Dreamer’s  presence,  the  Dreamer’s 
final  awakening  from  his  dream  to  the 

18  The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Story 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  by  Karl  Young. 
Gordian  Press.  1968.  pp.  195.  $6.50. 
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promise  of  renewed  art.  Other  points 
discussed  for  their  relevance  to  the 
theme  propounded  are  the  use  of  birds, 
the  horn,  and  the  hart-hunting.  Close 
attention  is  necessary  for  John  Gard¬ 
ner’s  analysis,  ‘Style  as  Meaning  in  the 
Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( Laug&S ),  style 
defined  not  only  as  verbal  pattern,  but 
also  as  structural  design,  style  which 
in  medieval  literature  becomes  one 
with  meaning.  Gardner’s  object  is  ‘to 
present  a  key  to  the  poem’s  structure 
— a  key  by  means  of  which  every  line 
and  image  in  the  poem  can  be  ex¬ 
plained’.  He  explores  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  poem  on  two  levels — the 
literal  level  and  the  possible  religious 
level — and  then  the  significance  of 
verbal  repetitions. 

In  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  it  is 
possible  to  trace  close  connexions  with 
De  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  as 
Michael  D.  Cherniss  shows  in  ‘The 
Boethian  Dialogue  in  Chaucer’s  Book 
of  the  Duchess'  (J  EG  P).  Among  these 
may  be  found  certain  parallels  of 
structure,  certain  similar  thoughts, 
which  transform  the  poem  into  more 
than  a  eulogy  of  Blanche.  Cherniss’s 
final  concern  is  with  the  identification 
of  the  three  protagonists,  and  he 
distances  them  even  further  from 
Blanche,  Gaunt,  and  Chaucer,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  reference  of  the  poem 
is  more  of  a  general  than  a  particular 
nature. 

5.  OTHER  WORKS 

In  his  review  article,  ‘One  of  the 
Great  English  Poems?’  ( CQ ),  which  is 
concerned  with  Bennett’s  Chaucer’s 
Book  of  Fame  (YW  49.  110),  J.  M. 
Newton  argues  that  Koonce  offers 
more  valuable  insights  into  the  poem 
than  Bennett.  Newton  suggests  that  in 
the  poem  Chaucer  may  have  been  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  ‘the  good  news  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven’,  and  that  the  remarkable 
coexistence  of  gravity  and  gaiety  in  the 
work  would  make  such  a  conclusion 


both  appropriate  and  startling,  a  view 
which  is  more  satisfying  than  that 
which  regards  Chaucer  as  a  seeker 
after  poetic  inspiration. 

Octagon  Books  have  reissued  Hal- 
deen  Braddy’s  work,  Chaucer’s  ‘Parle- 
ment  of  Foules '  in  its  Relation  to 
Contemporary  Events,19  originally 
published  in  1932  (YW  XIII.  80-1). 
The  reissue  includes  an  additional  pre¬ 
face,  in  which  Braddy  stresses  that, 
with  all  subsequent  criticism  and  dis¬ 
coveries,  ‘today  my  dissertation  can 
stand  without  significant  revision’  and, 
at  pp.  102-8,  a  supplementary  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  all  important  publications 
on  the  poem  between  1932  and  1967, 
with  brief  comments. 

In  The  Syntactic  Component  of 
Chaucer’s  ‘ Astrolabe '20  Ruta  Nagucka 
applies  Chomsky’s  transformational 
theories  of  grammar  to  the  Robinson 
text  of  Chaucer’s  Astrolabe,  a  work 
free  from  the  influence  of  foreign 
models  and,  intended  for  a  child, 
bearing  a  low  stylistic  load.  The  study 
is  intended  to  test  a  theory  rather  than 
to  be  exhaustive,  and  demonstrates  the 
relevance  of  transformational  studies 
of  historical  works  and  the  degree  of 
regularity  in  Chaucer’s  English.  Hav¬ 
ing  established  a  base-form,  Nagucka 
examines  possible  transformations 
under  the  headings,  ‘Singulary’,  ‘Em¬ 
bedding’,  and  ‘Conjoining’;  there  is  a 
chapter  on  ‘Morphological  Processes’. 

F.20r  of  the  Mellish  Manuscript 
(MS.  MeLMI  in  the  University  of 
Nottingham  Library)  contains  a  ver¬ 
sion  of  Gentilesse  of  ‘complex  textual 
affinities’,  and  some  proverbs.  In 
‘Chaucer’s  Gentilesse :  a  forgotten 
manuscript,  with  some  proverbs’ 
(RES)  Norman  Davis  briefly  reviews 

19  Chaucer’s  ‘ Parlement  of  Foules '  in  its 
Relation  to  Contemporary  Events,  by  Haldeen 
Braddy.  Octagon  Books,  pp.  xii  +  108.  S7.50. 

20  The  Syntactic  Component  of  Chaucer's 
‘Astrolabe’,  by  Ruta  Nagucka.  Cracow: 
Zeszyty  Naukowe  Unlwersytetu  Jagiellon- 
skiego,  cxcix.  1968.  pp.  126. 
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the  manuscript  history  and  the  texts  of 
Gentilesse,  describes  the  folio,  and 
prints  the  poem  and  proverbs  with 
notes  on  their  analogues.  Robert  E. 
Nichols,  Jr.,  publishes  transcripts  of 
MS.  Yossius  9  Truth  and  Fortune,  and 
Cambridge  University  Library  MS. 
Gg  4.27(b)  Gentilesse,  in  ‘Chaucer’s 
Fortune,  Truth  and  Gentilesse :  The 
“Last”  Unpublished  Manuscript 
Transcriptions’  {Speculum). 

Alfred  David  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Good 
Counsel  to  Scogan’  ( ChauR )  sees 
Scogan  as  a  mutability  poem  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  a  young  poet.  It  has 
a  humorous  tone  but  is  a  warning  to  a 
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fortunate  court-poet.  David  takes 
references  to  the  stream  in  the  last 
stanza  to  refer  to  Fortune  and  suggests 
that  the  poem  anticipates  Chaucer’s 
retraction  in  the  Tales. 

John  V.  Fleming’s  The  Roman  de  la 
Rose:  A  Study  in  Allegory  and  Icon¬ 
ography,21  influenced  by  the  work  of 
D.  W.  Robertson,  is  concerned  with 
the  French  version  of  the  poem,  but 
contains  much  important  material  for 
readers  of  Chaucer. 

21  The  Roman  de  la  Rose:  A  Study  in 
Allegory  and  Iconography,  by  John  V.  Flem¬ 
ing.  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xv+257+24  plates 
containing  42  illustrations. 
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The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 

B.  E.  C.  DAVIS 

Apart  from  PMLA  and  ABELL  a  survey  of  recent  works  is  to  be  found  in  SEL; 
the  bibliography  in  SP  has  been  discontinued 


1.  GENERAL 

The  Renaissance  Sense  of  the  Past 1 
is  a  recent  addition  to  Arnold’s  Doc¬ 
uments  of  Modern  History  series, 
which  covers  major  topics  in  world 
history,  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
excerpts  from  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments.  It  is  designed  to  disentangle  the 
main  threads  of  historical  thought 
during  the  early  Renaissance.  An 
introductory  chapter,  covering  the 
later  Middle  Ages,  demonstrates  the 
contrast  between  medieval  insensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  past  and  Renaissance  sense 
of  anachronism,  awareness  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  interest  in  causation.  The 
awakening  and  development  of  these 
faculties  is  traced  and  illustrated  in 
sections  on  various  topics:  the  study 
of  antiquity  and  the  application  of  law 
to  history,  pioneered  by  Petrarch;  a 
new  historical  sense,  reflected,  under 
different  aspects,  in  Polydore  Vergil, 
Calvin,  Vasari,  and  Richard  Putten- 
ham;  a  more  critical  approach  to 
historical  and  apocryphal  documents, 
instanced  in  Pecock,  Colet,  and  John 
Major;  preference  for  historical  ex¬ 
planation  over  anthropological  con¬ 
cepts  of  Fortune;  combining  of  history 
with  narrative;  and  study  of  classical 
and  early  Christian  historical  writings. 
A  concluding  section  traces  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  historical  sense  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  nineteenth 

1  The  Renaissance  Sense  of  the  Past,  by 
Peter  Burke.  Arnold,  pp.  154.  30,y. 


century,  showing  the  counter-influ¬ 
ences  of  Renaissance  precedents  and 
later  trends  in  historical  perspective 
and  ‘sociology  of  historiography’.  The 
book  should  serve  as  a  useful  com¬ 
panion  to  Renaissance  studies  in 
virtue  both  of  its  documentary  mat¬ 
erial  andof  theaccompanyingeditorial 
comments. 

The  Veil  of  Allegory  by  Michael 
Murrin  is  reviewed  in  chapter  IX  (see 
p.  196).  ‘The  Boundaries  of  Fiction  in 
the  Renaissance:  a  Treaty  between 
Falsehood  and  Truth’  ( ELH ),  by 
William  Nelson,  illustrates  ‘the  way  in 
which  fiction  comes  to  be  recognized, 
defined,  and  distinguished  from  his¬ 
tory  during  the  Renaissance’.  A  survey 
of  pre-Renaissance  concepts  of  fiction 
takes  note  of  classical  writers  from 
Plato  to  Seneca,  the  limitation  of 
‘defensible  fiction’  to  ‘veiled  truth’ 
enjoined  by  Augustine,  and  different 
types  of  narrative  and  modes  of  nar¬ 
ration  in  medieval  chronicles  and 
romances.  Renaissance  writers,  on  the 
other  hand,  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
authority  which  fails  to  detect  absurd¬ 
ity  in  narrative,  as  is  apparent  in 
Utopia  and  Vives’s  dialogue  Of  Truth 
Dressed  Up.  Renaissance  fiction,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  modern  novel  since 
Pamela,  is  less  concerned  with  con¬ 
temporary  and  familiar  settings,  but 
more  with  moral  values  in  fictional 
untruths. 

Harry  Fevin’s  terrain  in  The  Myth  of 
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the  Golden  Age  in  the  Renaissance 2  ‘is  a 
middle  ground  between  literary  criti¬ 
cism  and  the  history  of  ideas’,  com¬ 
posed,  as  far  as  possible,  of  quotation 
and  paraphrase,  English  documenta¬ 
tion  outweighing  the  rest.  Chapters 
are  devoted  to  ‘Prehistory’,  Ethics, 
Geography,  Fiction,  Pageantry,  and 
Historiography,  followed  by  append¬ 
ixes  on  ‘Paradises,  Heavenly  and 
Earthly’,  ‘Some  Paradoxes  of  Utopia’, 
and  ‘A  note  on  Iconography’.  The 
author’s  point  of  departure  is  the 
ambiguity  common  to  ‘myth’,  ‘golden 
age’,  and  ‘renaissance’.  The  ancient 
myth  promulgated  by  writers  from 
Hesiod  to  Ovid,  ‘buried’  by  medieval 
Christendom  ‘under  the  conception  of 
Eden’,  reappears  at  the  Renaissance 
but  with  new  implications,  ‘ascetic  and 
industrious’,  Guevara  in  The  Dial  of 
Princes  updating  our  first  progenitors 
by  picturing  them  hard  at  work,  and 
Erasmus,  in  The  Praise  of  Folly, 
asserting  that  the  simple  lives  of  the 
Golden  Age  were  guided  by  instinct 
and  nature.  ‘The  ethos  of  More’s 
Utopia  is  premised  upon  what  Freud 
would  call  the  pleasure  principle’,  the 
fantasy  is  grounded  on  Plato  and  the 
myth  of  Atlantis,  but  quickened 
through  recent  authentic  accounts  by 
Atlantic  voyagers.  In  politics  and 
historiography,  the  nostalgia  of  Cav¬ 
endish  is  counterbalanced  by  Starkey’s 
facing  of  contemporary  issues.  This  is 
a  stimulating  collection  of  lectures, 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  in  the 
suggestions  it  offers  for  further  re¬ 
search. 

The  Disciplines  of  Criticism ,3  a 
festschrift  presented  to  Rene  Wellek, 
includes  an  essay,  by  Thomas  Greene, 

2  The  Myth  of  the  Golden  Age  in  the 
Renaissance,  by  Harry  Levin.  Indiana  U.P. 
pp.  256.  $6.95. 

3  The  Disciplines  of  Criticism.  Essays  in 
Literary  Theory,  Interpretation,  and  History, 
ed.  by  Peter  Demetz,  Thomas  Greene,  and 
Lowry  Nelson  Jr.  Yale  U.P.,  1968.  pp.  x  + 
616.  $15. 


entitled  ‘The  Flexibility  of  the  Self  in 
Renaissance  Literature’,  focused  on 
the  humanistic  concept  of  ‘willed 
metamorphosis’,  voiced  in  Erasmus’s 
pronouncement,  ‘Men  are  fashioned 
rather  than  born’.  Acceptance  of  this 
belief  is  intimated  in  the  rebirth  of  the 
‘Institute’  as  a  literary  genre,  and  the 
tendency  to  confuse  formation  with 
transformation,  which  would  account 
partly  for  renewed  interest  in  magic 
and  hermetic  philosophy.  More,  like 
Pico,  overestimated  the  flexibility  of 
the  human  creature,  and  ‘by  assuming 
so  much  human  mobility  he  produced 
the  Immobile  State’.  English  writers, 
in  general,  fixed  firmer  upper  limits 
upon  human  potentiality  than  their 
continental  contemporaries ;  sixteenth- 
century  England,  conscious  of  human 
depravity,  was  seldom  Utopian;  and 
the  best  sonneteers  ‘followed  the  lead 
of  Wyatt  in  bringing  a  wry  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  irony  to  Petrarchan  conven¬ 
tion’. 

The  European  Reconnaissance 4  is  a 
representative  collection  of  excerpts 
from  contemporary  documents  of 
maritime  discovery  between  1450  and 
1550.  Most  of  the  documents  are  eye¬ 
witness  reports  by  voyagers,  or  com¬ 
ments  by  contemporaries  qualified  to 
assess  them.  The  voyages  were  inci¬ 
dents  in  a  persistent  and  ultimately 
successful  European  endeavour  to 
establish  contact  with  regions  hitherto 
unknown  in  West  Africa  and  Asia,  and 
to  link  centres  in  western  Europe  with 
others  in  India  and  the  far  East,  ‘places 
known,  or  believed  to  exist,  and  reputed 
to  be  of  high  civilization  and  great 
commercial  importance’,  the  main 
object  of  the  voyagers  being  to  dis¬ 
cover  not  new  lands,  but  new  routes  to 
old  lands.  An  introduction  covers  the 
field  of  reconnaissance,  the  extent  of 
geographical  knowledge  at  the  close 

4  The  European  Reconnaissance.  Selected 
Documents,  ed.  by  J.  H.  Parry.  Macmillan, 
1968.  pp.  viii-|-381.  84$. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages,  specific  objects 
of  the  travellers,  and  the  means  where¬ 
by  these  were  achieved.  A  section  on 
‘Theories,  Rumors,  and  Travelers’ 
Tales’  opens  with  excerpts  from 
Mandeville’s  Travels ;  other  sections 
cover  discoveries  by  leading  explorers 
in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Americas,  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Arctic,  concluding 
with  an  account  of  ‘The  Explorer’s 
Trade’.  Sources  with  an  English  back¬ 
ground  include  records  by  Raimondo 
de  Soncino,  an  Italian  resident  in 
London,  and  John  Day,  an  English 
merchant  resident  in  Spain,  relating  to 
Cabot’s  voyages,  licensed  by  Henry 
VII,  Clement  Adams’s  account  of 
Richard  Chancellor’s  voyage  to  Russia 
in  1553,  The  Three  Voyages  of  Martin 
Frobisher,  describing  his  attempt  to 
find  the  north-west  passage,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Bourne’s  A  Regiment  of  the  Sea. 

A  translation,  by  Renee  Neu  Wat¬ 
kins,  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti’s  I  Libri 
della  Famiglia 5  makes  accessible  for 
English  readers  a  definitive  classic  of 
the  early  Renaissance,  at  once  person¬ 
al  and  objective,  by  an  outstanding 
exemplar  of  universal  culture  and 
virtu  characterizing  the  greatest  Flor¬ 
entine  humanists.  Alberti’s  dialogue, 
alike  in  substance  and  form,  is  an 
archetype  to  numerous  works  of 
similar  kind  by  humanists  of  different 
nationalities  appearing  in  the  course  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  covers  topics  which  were  to  become 
commonplaces  of  such  discourses, 
Stoic  virtue,  use  and  abuse  of  riches, 
family  ties,  friendship,  education, 
defence  of  the  vernacular,  each  con¬ 
firmed  by  ample  citation  of  classical 
precedents,  and  enlivened  through 
presentation  in  dialogue.  The  trans¬ 
lator  has  naturalized  and  simplified 
Alberti’s  rhetorical  style  by  cutting 

5  The  Family  in  Renaissance  Florence.  A 
translation  by  Renee  Neu  Watkins  of ‘I  Libri 
della  Famiglia’,  by  Leon  Battista  Alberti.  U. 
of  South  Carolina  P.  pp.  322.  $10. 


his  elaborate  periods  and  phrasing  into 
shorter  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Foundations  of  Tudor  Policy ,6  by 
W.  Gordon  Zeeveld,  first  published  in 
1948,  has  been  reissued  in  paperback, 
with  a  new  preface  calling  attention  to 
recent  work  by  Fritz  Caspari,  G.  R. 
Elton,  A.  G.  Dickens,  and  others, 
particularly  in  relation  to  More, 
Erasmus,  and  their  circle.  Zeeveld’s 
main  objective  is  to  demonstrate  the 
continuity  of  humanistic  interests  and 
achievement  during  the  early  Tudor 
period,  both  before  and  after  the 
breach  with  Rome.  Salient  events  and 
phases  covered  are  the  founding  of 
Wolsey’s  College  in  Oxford,  the 
renaissance  of  English  scholarship  in 
Italy  heralded  by  Pole’s  arrival  in 
Padua  in  1 5 1 9,  the  activities  of  Thomas 
Starkey  and  Richard  Morison,  the 
establishment,  under  Cromwellian 
polity,  of  a  ‘conuenyent  mean’,  and 
social  issues  underlying  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  and  the  Puritan  revolution. 
‘This  book’,  says  the  author  in  his 
opening  sentence,  ‘is  the  story  of 
obscure  men’,  among  whom  Starkey 
and  Morison  have  yet  to  receive  their 
due,  and  the  reprint  is  both  useful  and 
timely.  The  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,1  by 
Joycelyne  G.  Russell,  is  introduced  as 
‘a  study  in  depth  of  a  central  event  in 
Anglo-French  history,  in  order  to 
present  an  epitome  of  men  and  man¬ 
ners  at  that  time’.  Based  upon  written 
and  manuscript  sources  from  docu¬ 
ments  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the  records  of 
Marino  Sanuto  and  Edward  Hall,  and 
reports  by  eye-witnesses,  it  gives  a 
detailed,  but  integrated  account  of  the 
scene  settings  at  Guines  and  Ardres, 
the  assembling  of  the  company, 
Wolsey’s  negotiations,  the  Feat  of 
Arms,  and  other  solemnities  celebrat- 

6  Foundations  of  Tudor  Policy,  by  W. 
Gordon  Zeeveld.  Methuen,  pp.  x+291.  16s. 

7  The  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  by  Joycelyne 
Gledhill  Russell.  Routledge.  pp.  xiv-f248. 
455. 
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ing  this  historic  occasion,  ‘the  mon- 
archs  of  England  and  France,  their 
Queens  and  their  courtiers  meeting  in 
peace  and  splendour  for  midsummer 
dalliance’.  An  introductory  chapter 
sketches  the  appearance  and  character 
of  each  of  the  leading  dramatis 
personae, — Henry  ‘the  glorious  sun’ 
and  Francis,  dilettante  in  the  best 
Renaissance  fashion,  their  royal  ladies, 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  eminence  grise,  the 
over-mighty  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
The  ensuing  account  of  pageantry, 
festivities,  and  knightly  exerciseattend- 
ing  this  grand-scale  party,  com¬ 
pounded  of  ‘Olympic  games,  musical 
and  dramatic  festival,  architectural 
competition,  .  .  .  and  gastronomic 
marathon’  is  darkened  throughout  by 
sinister  recurring  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tinual  movement  of  troops,  which 
underlined  the  fact  that  the  intention 
of  this  meeting  was  to  deceive,  to 
embody  and  set  forth  the  figment  of 
‘an  Anglo-French  understanding 
which  hardly  existed’.  Writing  on 
‘Katherine  Parr:  the  Religious  Con¬ 
victions  of  a  Renaissance  Queen’ 
( RenQ ),  William  P.  Haugaard  calls 
attention  to  Katherine’s  influence  in 
helping  to  shape  the  distinctive  char¬ 
acter  of  the  English  Church,  which 
secured  its  ‘surprising  stability  and 
continuity  .  .  .  during  the  hectic 
changes  of  the  sixteenth  century’.  The 
Queen’s  acceptance  of  ‘Erasmian 
Christianity’  bore  fruit  in  her  patron¬ 
age  of  the  Paraphrases  and  choice  of 
tutors  for  her  step-children,  Edward 
and  Elizabeth.  Rejecting  as  unsup¬ 
ported  McConica’s  suggestion  that 
Katherine’s  household  was  a  ‘resort 
of  leading  reformers’,  Haugaard  cites 
evidence  proving  that  she  sponsored  an 
able  group  of  clerics  in  the  royal 
nursery,  employed  John  Parkhurst  as 
her  chaplain,  and  received  Miles 
Coverdale  in  her  household  shortly 
before  his  death.  Fuller  and  more 
reliable  evidence  concerning  her  relig¬ 


ious  convictions  is  provided  by  her 
two  published  devotional  works. 
Prayers  or  Meditations,  and  The 
Lamentacion  of  a  synner. 

A.  L.  Rowse’s  Tudor  Cornwall ,8 
first  published  in  1941,  and  frequently 
reissued  in  England,  has  now  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  an  American 
edition,  with  a  new  preface  and  the 
incorporation  of  some  corrections  in 
the  text.  The  author  summarizes  his 
book  as  ‘a  one-inch  ordnance  map  of 
this  particular  tract  of  history’, 
demonstrating  the  process  of  the 
Reformation  in  microcosm  within  a 
county  still  characterized  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  life,  a  vital  principle,  ‘for  the 
Cornish  think  of  themselves  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  people,  even  when  they  have 
emigrated  overseas’.  He  therefore 
thinks  of  his  later  book,  The  Cousin 
Jacks:  The  Cornish  in  America,  ‘as  in 
some  sense  an  extension  of  .  .  .  Tudor 
Cornwall  overseas’,  and  appeals  to 
young  American  scholars  to  use  their 
opportunities  in  exploring  the  fruitful 
resources  of  local  history  yet  un¬ 
touched. 

Martin  Holmes’s  Elizabethan  Lon¬ 
don 9  opens  with  a  ‘bird’s  eye  view  of 
the  city’,  amplified  from  details  in  a 
picture-map,  which  appeared  as  a 
double-page  plate  in  the  continental 
atlas  Civitates  Orbis  Terrarum  of 
Braun  and  Hogenberg  (1575),  pub¬ 
lished  in  Cologne.  A  photographic 
reproduction  of  the  map,  facing  one 
of  a  street  plan  of  London  from  a 
modern  ordnance  survey  sheet,  dem¬ 
onstrates  both  the  contrast  and  the 
similarity  between  Tudor  London  and 
the  city  of  today,  on  the  one  hand  the 
disappearance  of  adjacent  country¬ 
side,  on  the  other  the  duration  of 
identifiable  landmarks,  for  instance  on 

8  Tudor  Cornwall.  Portrait  of  a  Society,  by 
A.  L.  Rowse.  New  York:  Scribners,  pp.  462. 
$8.95. 

9  Elizabethan  London,  by  Martin  Holmes. 
Cassell,  pp.  123.  16s. 
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the  river  front  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Whitehall.  Ensuing  chapters 
give  lively  accounts  of  Londoners  at 
home,  markets  and  supermarkets, 
public  buildings  and  their  functions, 
pastimes,  exercises,  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  orders  in  society,  costume,  and 
the  preservation  of  relics  and  memor¬ 
ials  inducing  ‘a  sudden  sense  of  near¬ 
ness  to  those  great  figures  of  the  past’. 
Authoritative  recording  and  comment, 
based  on  the  author’s  first-hand 
knowledge  acquired  over  thirty  years 
at  the  London  Museum,  and  illumin¬ 
ated  by  excellent  illustrations,  com¬ 
bine  to  make  this  a  readable  and 
informative  book.  S.  K.  Heninger  Jr. 
has  published  two  articles  on  ‘Tudor 
Literature  of  the  Physical  Sciences’ 
( HLQ ),  covering  all  the  principal 
sciences,  both  pure  and  applied.  His 
findings  discover  an  ‘any-man’s  land’ 
between  schoolmen  and  the  Royal 
Society,  inhabited  by  seekers  after 
knowledge,  resolutely  opposed  to 
tradition,  and  confident  of  a  new 
order.  The  survival  of  medieval  science, 
deriving  from  Aristotle  and  popular 
folklore,  is  instanced  in  Pynson’s  issue 
of  Opusculum  de  universale  mundi 
machina  (c.  1 505),  The  Kalendayr  of  the 
Shyppars  (1506),  The  Secrete  of 
Secretes  (1528),  and  John  Maplet’s  A 
Greene  Forest  (1567);  counterbalanc¬ 
ing  these  are  the  works  of  pioneer 
teachers  and  compilers,  such  as 
Thomas  Hill  and  Thomas  Blundeville, 
and  creative  scientists,  notably  John 
Dee  and  Thomas  Digges,  who  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  pre-eminence  of  England 
in  cosmography.  Their  writings  are 
lacking  in  literary  virtues,  apart  from 
clarity,  the  authors  aiming  at  com¬ 
prehensibility  rather  than  elegance. 
‘With  good  reason  the  Royal  Society 
urged  its  members  to  formulate  a  style 
suitable  for  scientific  prose.’ 

2.  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  collected  Lyell  lectures  of  1968, 


by  Harry  Carter,  have  been  published 
under  the  title  A  View  of  Early  Typo¬ 
graphy  up  to  about  1600. 10  The  subjects 
of  the  lectures  are  ‘The  Technicalities 
of  Type’,  ‘Diversity  of  Letter  Forms  in 
Print’,  ‘The  Establishment  of  Com¬ 
mon  Idioms’,  ‘Latin  and  Vernacular’, 
and  ‘The  History  of  Typefounding 
and  Punch  Cutting’;  a  supplement  is 
devoted  to  the  development  of  Italic. 
Incorporating  material  derived  since 
the  publication  of  Updike’s  The  Print¬ 
ing  Types,  the  lectures  are  designed  to 
interest  bibliographers,  palaeograph¬ 
ers,  and  students  of  printing  history. 
They  cover  technical  terms  applied  to 
type,  moulds  and  matrices,  problems 
attending  the  identification  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  typefaces,  supersession  of 
black-letter,  relations  between  roman 
and  humanistic  typefaces,  and  the 
influence  of  the  New  Learning  in 
fashioning  new  types.  Discussion  of 
technical  details  is  clarified  by  lavish 
illustrations,  representative  of  differ¬ 
ent  countries. 

In  ‘Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  The 
Quadrefoil  of  Love ’  ( Archiv )  N.  F. 
Blake  discusses  an  early  printed  text, 
apparently  unique,  of  a  northern 
alliterative  poem.  Comparison  with  the 
two  extant  manuscript  texts,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Librar¬ 
ies,  shows  de  Worde’s  text  to  have 
been  modernized  by  a  reviser,  pre¬ 
sumably  a  southerner  of  the  late  fif¬ 
teenth  or  early  sixteenth  century,  as 
deducible  from  the  evidence  of  changes 
in  prosody,  alliteration,  and  vocabu¬ 
lary,  the  last  of  which  shows  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  original  and 
substitution  of  southern  equivalents 
to  northern  words.  Blake  considers  that 
the  reviser  was  no  ignorant  hack,  but 
interested  in  contemplative  literature 
and  biblical  stories,  and,  by  means  of 

10  A  View  of  Early  Typography  up  to  about 
1600.  The  Lyell  Lectures  1968,  by  Harry 
Carter.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp.  xii  +  137. 
42s. 
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haphazard  changes,  seeking  to  make 
the  poem  suitable  reading  for  a  six¬ 
teenth-century  Londoner.  D.  E. 
Rhodes  ( Library )  supplies  notes  on 
extant  early  copies  of  the  Doctrinale 
of  Alexander  Grammaticus,  printed 
by  Pynson  in  1492,  1498,  and  1516, 
and  by  de  Worde  undated,  but  not 
later  than  1515.  All  of  these  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum;  two 
other  issues  by  Pynson,  dated  1 505  and 
1513,  are  in  the  John  Rylands  Library, 
Manchester.  Discussing  a  copy  of 
Hawes’s  The  Conuercyon  of  Swerers 
now  in  the  Huntington  Library, 
erroneously  listed  in  S.T.C.  as  an 
incomplete  copy  of  de  Worde’s  edition 
of  1509,  Alice  Morgan  ( Library ) 
shows  that,  in  fact,  this  was  printed 
from  different  type-setting.  The  four 
editions  divide  themselves  into  two 
groups,  distinguished  by  differences  in 
format,  lay-out,  and,  presumably, 
date.  Miss  Morgan  deduces  that 
the  Huntington  copy  is  a  corrected 
second  edition,  printed  by  de  Worde 
c.1510. 

Renaissance  Spain  in  its  Literary 
Relations  with  England  and  France 11  is 
a  critical  bibliography,  compiled  by 
Hilda  U.  Stubbings,  useful  for  refer¬ 
ence  by  anyone  engaged  in  Renais¬ 
sance  studies,  but  intended  primarily 
for  American  researchers  in  Anglo- 
Romance  comparative  literature,  the 
items  listed,  therefore,  being  confined 
to  works  available  in  American  librar¬ 
ies.  It  covers  the  main  phases  of 
Renaissance  Spanish  influence  in 
literature  and  culture  between  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  death  of  Calderon  (1681),  the 
earlier  limit  being  chosen  on  account 
of  the  influence,  through  translation, 
of  such  works  as  La  Celestina  and 

11  Renaissance  Spain  in  Its  Literary  Rela¬ 
tions  with  England  and  France.  A  Critical 
Bibliography,  compiled  by  Hilda  U.  Stub¬ 
bings.  Vanderbilt  U.P.  1968.  pp.  xv  +  138. 
$6. 


Amadis  de  Gaula.  The  bibliography 
extends  to  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  items,  including  general  studies 
which  contain  substantial  relevant 
material,  particularly  references  to 
social  and  political  conditions,  which 
clarify  the  interpretation  of  literature. 
It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  titles  Books  and  Mono¬ 
graphs,  Articles,  and  Sources.  The 
substance  and  salient  features  of  each 
work  listed  are  summarized  in  an 
appended  note  or  commentary. 

3.  PROSE 

The  Renaissance  English  Text  Soc¬ 
iety  has  reprinted  English  translations 
of  two  Erasmus  Colloquies,  Funus 
(1534),  and  The  Epicure  (1545),  edited 
by  Robert  R.  Allen.12  The  editor’s 
object  is  to  advance  the  project  begun 
by  Henry  de  Vocht  forty  years  ago  in 
making  early  English  translations  of 
the  Colloquies  available  to  English 
readers.  The  publication  of  the 
English  Funus,  if  not  actually  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Cromwellian  party,  was 
probably  welcomed  by  it  as  an  attack 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church;  never¬ 
theless,  by  including  translations  and 
paraphrases  from  Erasmus’s  defence 
in  his  introduction,  the  translator 
aligns  himself  with  his  original  as 
seeking  ‘to  criticize  men,  not  the 
institutions  within  which  men  err’. 
Comparing  the  English  version  with  its 
original,  Allen  assesses  it  as  ‘complete, 
sequential,  and  literal’,  adhering  to  the 
order  of  Latin  speeches,  and  pursuing 
the  syntax  of  Erasmus  ‘sometimes  to 
the  point  of  awkwardness’.  Philip 
Gerrard’s  spirited  translation,  The 
Dialogue  called  the  Epicure,  ‘exempli¬ 
fies  at  once  the  humanistic  reach  and 
the  partisan  narrowness  of  literary 

12  The  dyaloge  called  Funus  and  A  very 
pleasaunt  and  fruitful  dialoge  called  the 
Epicure,  ed.  by  Robert  R.  Allen.  Vol.  Ill  of 
The  Renaissance  English  Text  Society.  U.  of 
Chicago  P.  pp.  114. 
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activities  in  England  during  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century’.  Sectarian 
bias  is  reflected  in  his  Preface,  defend¬ 
ing  his  omissions  from  the  text  as  ‘of 
a  certaine  set  purpose’,  reinforced  by 
vituperative  interpolations.  Allen’s 
text  is  based  on  collation  of  the 
Harvard  and  Folger  copies  of  the  first 
edition. 

Two  additions  to  ‘The  English 
Experience’  facsimile  series  are  Prov- 
erbes  or  adagies  (1539)  and  Enchiridion 
(1533). 13  E.  J.  Devereux,  who  recently 
published  A  Checklist  of  English  Trans¬ 
lations  of  Erasmus  to  1700  (YW  49. 
119),  devotes  an  article  to  ‘Publication 
of  the  English  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus 
under  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI’ 
(BJRL),  encouraged  in  the  interest  of 
Protestant  propaganda.  The  first 
English  translation  known  to  have 
been  made,  a  version  of  Jude,  by 
John  Caius  (1 530),  was  followed  by  one 
of  the  Preface  (1534),  which  may  have 
been  prompted,  Devereux  suggests, 
by  Convocation’s  appeal  for  an 
authorized  Bible.  Leonard  Cox’s  Titus, 
tendered  to  Cromwell  in  the  same 
year,  seems  clearly  relevant  to  the  Act 
of  Supremacy,  but  the  fall  of  Crom¬ 
well  discouraged  further  attempts  to 
publish  paraphrases  during  King 
Henry’s  reign,  though  sporadic  ver¬ 
sions  were  prepared  by  Nicholas  Udall 
and  others.  Under  Edward  VI  a  group 
of  reformers,  patronized  by  Katherine 
Parr,  attempted  to  make  the  Para¬ 
phrases  ‘a  basis  of  an  Erasmian 
Church’,  and  an  English  text  was 
issued  in  association  with  the  Homi¬ 
lies. 

The  November  issue  of  Moreana 
commemorates  the  quincentenary  of 

13  Proverbes  or  adagies  ( with  newe  addicions 
gathered  out  of  the  Chiliades  by  R.  Taverner), 
London.  1539.  The  English  Experience 
facsimiles,  124.  Enchiridion  {in  englyshe  the 
manuell  of  the  christen  knyght).  London. 
1533.  The  English  Experience  facsimiles,  156. 
Amsterdam :  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  New 
York :  Da  Capo  P. 


the  birth  of  Erasmus.  It  includes  a 
summary  list,  compiled  by  Abbe 
Marc’hadour,  of  books  relating  to 
Erasmus  published  during  1969,  and 
four  contributions  referring  to  English 
authors.  Jean  Rouschausse  continues 
his  French  translation  of  Erasmus’s 
correspondence  with  John  Fisher,  the 
first  instalment  of  which  appeared  in 
Moreana  23.  In  ‘Erasmus  and  Restor¬ 
ation  England’  E.  J.  Devereux  traces  a 
revival  of  interest  in  Erasmus  as  an 
early  protagonist  of  the  via  media 
favoured  by  the  Anglican  Church, 
intimated  in  a  reissue  of  Erasmus’s 
Life  of  Colet  in  1661,  and  during  the 
next  twenty-odd  years  the  appearance 
of  new  English  versions  of  Moriae 
Encomium,  Colloquia,  Julius  Exclusus, 
and  Enchiridion  Militis  Christiani. 
Craig  R.  Thompson’s ‘Erasmus,  More, 
and  the  Conjuration  of  Spirits’  refers 
to  the  Colloquy  Exorcismus  sive  spec¬ 
trum,  describing  a  practical  joke,  pos¬ 
sibly  of  Lucianic  origin,  in  which  More 
is  involved.  In  ‘Thomas  More,  Eras¬ 
mus,  and  Julius  II’  J.  K.  Sowards  dis¬ 
cusses  More’s  role  in  connexion  with 
Julius  Exclusus,  suggesting  as  possible 
reasons  for  his  falsification  of  facts 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  tract 
his  sense  of  loyalty  and  friendship, 
hatred  of  tyranny,  innate  pacificism, 
and  love  of  a  jest. 

Notices  in  this  paragraph  concern 
contributions  to  Moreana  relating  to 
Colet,  Fisher,  and  More.  Leland 
Miles’s  ‘John  Colet:  an  Appreciation’ 
is  focused  on  Colet’s  humanism  and 
liberal  churchmanship,  the  latter,  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  conservative  of 
his  contemporaries,  dangerously  near 
heresy.  In  his  attitude  towards  pagan 
thought  Colet  followed  the  ‘middle 
way’  of  Clement,  as  contrasted  with 
the  purely  negative  views  of  Tertullian, 
and,  at  the  other  extreme,  the  semi¬ 
pagan  notions  of  Florentine  Platon- 
ists.  His  concept  of  the  relation 
between  soul  and  body  is  basically 
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Pauline,  but  influenced  by  Neo- 
Platonism.  His  theology,  on  almost 
every  point  of  Catholic  doctrine  and 
practice,  was  ‘substantially  to  the  left 
of  More’s’,  that  of  ‘an  orthodox 
Christian,  but  also  pre-Protestant  in 
some  of  his  idiosyncrasies’.  Robert 
Peters,  discussing  ‘John  Colet’s  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Use  of  Patristics’,  summar¬ 
izes  the  evidence  of  Colet’s  reading  of 
the  principal  fathers,  particularly 
Augustine,  noting  the  contemporary 
restrictions  on  such  studies  owing  to 
lack  of  reliable  texts,  but,  to  Colet’s 
credit,  his  use  of  quotations  in  their 
original  contexts  and  his  concentra¬ 
tion  upon  exegetical  works,  particular¬ 
ly  those  of  Christian  Platonists,  which 
confirms  his  standing  as  a  Christian 
humanist.  Abbe  Marc’hadour  assesses 
the  achievement  of  ‘Le  doyen  John 
Colet’  from  the  evidence  of  Erasmus 
and  first-hand  records  by  others  in  his 
circle,  particularly  by  More,  who 
eulogizes  Colet’s  learning,  piety,  and 
integrity;  in  the  Abbe’s  judgement, 
Colet  was  primarily  an  educator,  but, 
as  a  Christian  humanist,  of  lesser 
stature  than  More.  Edward  Surtz,  dis¬ 
cussing  ‘John  Fisher  and  the  Nature  of 
Man’,  calls  attention  to  Fisher’s 
humanistic  recognition  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  man  as  a  figure  in  the  universe, 
master  of  his  destiny,  his  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  concept  of  sin,  the  trichot¬ 
omy  in  human  nature,  the  last  of  these 
referred  to  in  Assertionis  Lutheranae 
Confutatio.  The  latter  supplies  the 
theme  of  another  article,  by  Amand 
Jagu,  suggesting  the  optimism  of 
Fisher’s  theology  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  Luther,  which  is  rooted  in  the 
Protestant  dogma  of  justification  by 
faith.  Sister  Therese  Marie  Dougherty 
gives  an  account  of  De  Veritate  Cor¬ 
poris  et  Sanguinis  Christi,  the  last  and 
largest  of  Fisher’s  polemical  treatises 
against  continental  reformers.  Jean 
Rouschausse  reviews  some  recent 
studies  of  Fisher,  J.  B.  Trapp  reprints 


‘A  Seventeenth-Century  Eulogy  of 
St.  John  Fisher’  (1677),  by  Filippo 
Picinelli,  and  Abbe  Marc’hadour 
reproduces  an  autograph  signature 
from  the  B.M.  manuscript  of  Fisher’s 
letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  December 
1534.  Emile  V.  Telle’s  ‘Thomas  More, 
Theotimus,  et  l’ivresses’  stems  from  a 
nearly  contemporary  allusion  to  one 
of  More’s  epigrams.  In  ‘Petrarch  and 
Thomas  More’  Robert  Coogan  dem¬ 
onstrates  parallelisms  to  Petrarch’s 
Trionfi,  Rerum  Memorandarum,  and 
De  Remediis  in  More’s  early  poems,  the 
foreword  to  the  Life  of  Pico,  and 
Utopia.  Henri  Meulon  reproduces  a 
poem  in  More’s  handwriting,  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  copy  of  Fisher’s  Treatise 
on  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Bibliotheque  Municipale 
at  Douai,  and  re-assesses  ‘Thomas 
More  homme  d’action:  le  defenseur 
de  la  cite’,  the  moralist  rather  than 
politician,  like  Augustine  in  De 
Civitate  Dei,  yet  no  dreamer  but  a 
man  of  action,  diplomat,  educator, 
and  enlightened  paterfamilias.  R.  J. 
Schoeck’s  article  ‘On  reading  More’s 
Utopia  as  Dialogue’  stresses  the  bifocal 
character  of  More’s  fantasy  in  both 
posing  and  solving  a  problem,  as 
intimated  in  the  title  and  the  two-part 
subdivision.  Igor  Ossinovsky  describes 
the  past  and  present  reception  of 
Utopia  in  Russia,  and  Joseph  Minat- 
tur  cites  internal  evidence,  suggesting 
that  in  delineating  Utopia  More  may 
have  been  influenced  by  contemporary 
reports  of  the  people  of  Kerala. 
Joaquin  Kuhn  examines  ‘The  Func¬ 
tion  of  Psalm  Ninety  in  A  Dialogue  of 
Comfort ’,  and  E.  E.  Reynolds  repro¬ 
duces  a  review  of  Bolt’s  A  Man  for  All 
Seasons,  given  as  an  address  to  the 
More  Society  in  London. 

More’s  Responsio  ad  Lutherum,  de¬ 
fending  King  Henry’s  Assertio  Septem 
Sacramentorum  against  Luther’s  at¬ 
tack,  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  Yale 
edition  of  The  Complete  Works  of  St. 
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Thomas  More,  edited  by  John  Headley, 
with  a  translation  by  Sister  Scholas- 
tica  Mandeville  printed  in  parallel 
with  the  Latin  text.14  The  edition  is 
based  on  the  text  of  the  later  ‘Rosseus’ 
version,  collated  with  that  of  the 
earlier  ‘Baravellus’  version.  The  editor 
considers  that  More  may  have  drafted 
the  first  version  independently  of 
court  influence,  and  that  the  King, 
who  ‘anxiously  sought  to  bring 
Erasmus  into  the  lists  against  Luther’, 
may  have  ordered  publication  to  be 
deferred  for  politic  reasons.  Compar¬ 
ison  between  the  two  versions  shows 
substantial  differences  in  character 
and  intention,  intimated  by  the  sub¬ 
stitution,  in  the  introduction,  of  the 
Englishman,  Rosseus,  for  the  Span¬ 
iard,  Baravellus.  While  the  earlier 
version  is  mainly  directed  to  exposing 
the  lies,  follies,  and  inconsistencies  of 
Luther,  in  the  later  one  apologetics,  to 
some  degree,  replace  polemics,  and 
more  attention  is  given  to  ecclesiology, 
based  on  ‘a  definition  of  the  Church, 
which  faced  the  issues  and  was  in  some 
ways  remarkably  precise  and  mature’. 
Other  topics  covered  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  are  the  fusion  of  northern 
humanism  and  scholasticism  in  the 
Responsio,  evidence  of  More’s  legal 
training  in  his  argumentative  tactics, 
the  form  and  style  of  his  vituperation, 
interweaving  festivitas  with  gravitas, 
and  the  reception  of  the  work  by  con¬ 
tinental  readers,  more  specifically  its 
influence  upon  Cochlaeus.  The  Com¬ 
mentary,  besides  clarifying  textual 
details  and  allusions,  includes  refer¬ 
ence  to  theological  works  cited  by 
More  or  relevant  to  his  argument. 
Ample  consideration  of  Luther’s 
writings  and  their  background  is  such 

14  Responsio  ad  Lutherum,  by  Thomas 
More,  ed.  by  John  M.  Headley,  English 
Translation  by  Sister  Scholastica  Mandeville. 
The  Complete  Works  of  St.  Thomas  More, 
Vol.  V.  Part  I:  Latin  and  English  Texts; 
Part  II:  Introduction,  Commentary,  and 
Index.  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  1036.  $30. 


as  to  induce  an  impartial  and  objec¬ 
tive  assessment  of  the  case  between  the 
two  great  antagonists.  As  defendant, 
ill-acquainted  with  Luther’s  activities 
and  writings,  More  was  necessarily  at 
a  disadvantage.  The  interest  of  the 
Responsio  resides  primarily  in  its  sig¬ 
nificance  as  an  historical  document, 
which  is  also  More’s  first  major 
polemical  tract,  in  substance  and  style 
an  earnest  of  others  to  follow.  This 
definitive  edition  should  at  least  secure 
for  the  work  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  it  has  enjoyed  hitherto. 

The  promoters  of  the  St.  Thomas 
More  project  at  Yale  have  published  a 
facsimile  reproduction  of  a  volume, 
preserved  in  the  Beineke  Library, 
consisting  of  two  printed  books  bound 
together,  a  Latin  Book  of  Hours,  and 
a  Latin  Psalter,  with  marginal  notes  by 
More.15  The  marginal  notes  in  the 
former,  assembled  together,  make  up 
the  ‘Godly  Meditation’  included  by 
William  Rastell  in  the  1557  edition  of 
More’s  English  Works',  those  in  the 
latter  refer  to  the  verses  beside  which 
they  appear.  Internal  and  external 
evidence,  set  forth  in  the  Introduction, 
convince  the  editors  that  the  margin¬ 
alia  were  inserted  by  More  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower.  They  have 
included  a  bibliographical  account  of 
the  prayer-book,  transcriptions,  and 
translations  of  the  notes.  The  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Hours  containing 
More’s  prayer,  in  view  of  its  historical 
importance  and  visual  interest,  is 
reproduced  in  full  colour  facsimile. 
The  marginalia  to  the  Psalter  ‘reflect 
his  personal  griefs  and  fears  as  he 
prayed  his  Psalter  and  strove  to  com¬ 
fort  his  soul’ ;  many  of  them  reflect  the 
central  situation  of  A  Dialogue  of 

15  Thomas  More’s  Prayer  Book.  A  Fac¬ 
simile  Reproduction  of  the  Annotated  Pages. 
Transcription  and  Translation  with  an 
Introduction  by  Louis  L.  Martz  and  Richard 
S.  Sylvester.  Published  for  the  Elizabethan 
Club.  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xlvi+206.  $12.50. 

1 12j.  6  d. 
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Comfort.  Perused  as  a  whole,  the 
prayer-book  gives  a  moving,  intimate 
impression  of  More’s  state  of  mind, 
torn  between  fear  and  hope,  in  the  face 
of  death.  The  high  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  editing  in  this  monumental 
volume  worthily  match  its  content. 

Abbe  Marc’hadour’s  Thomas  More 
et  la  Bible 16  supplements  his  study  of 
the  macrocosmic  Univers  de  Thomas 
More,  the  man  of  his  age,  by  tracing 
the  influence  of  the  Bible  in  the  micro- 
cosmic  universe  of  More’s  spiritual 
life  as  revealed  in  his  works.  Three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  an  account  of 
More’s  career  as  scholar,  humanist, 
statesman,  and  martyr,  an  extensive 
middle  section  to  his  use  of  the  Bible  in 
devotional  and  controversial  works, 
four  chapters  to  biblical  books  and 
characters  that  appear  to  have  attrac¬ 
ted  More’s  particular  attention  and 
devotion,  and,  in  conclusion,  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  his  attitude  towards  the 
dichotomy  of  Scripture  and  tradition. 
Copious  examples,  systematically  as¬ 
sembled,  of  citation  and  reminiscence 
from  the  Vulgate  throughout  More’s 
writings  show  the  impact  upon  More’s 
culture  and  spiritual  being  both  of  the 
original  texts  and  of  the  use  made  of  it 
as  a  source  of  tales,  proverbs,  adages, 
and  imagery  by  schoolmen,  poets, 
homilists,  and  preachers.  From  the 
sum  total  of  evidence  the  author 
assesses  More’s  achievement  as  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholar  and  exegete,  comparing 
his  renderings  of  Holy  Scripture  with 
his  Life  of  Pico  and  version  of  Lucian’s 
Dialogues,  and  attributing  the  per¬ 
manence  of  his  vernacular  prose  style 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  ‘nourished 
simultaneously  by  the  Bible  and  the 
classics’  and  marred  very  little  by  the 
jargon  of  the  schools.  More’s  favour¬ 
able  regard  for  plurality  in  translation 

16  Thomas  More  et  la  Bible.  La  place  des 
livres  saints  dans  son  apologetique  et  sa 
spirituality  by  Germain  Marc’hadour.  Paris : 
Vrin.  pp.  xvii  +  586.  Fr.  120. 


from  Scripture  is  demonstrated  in 
his  own  practice  and  in  his  defence  of 
Erasmus’s  New  Testament  against 
antagonists,  as  witnessed  in  his  letter 
to  Dorp ;  but  he  opposed  unauthorized 
translations  like  those  of  Tyndale  and 
Luther,  and  the  fundamentalism  of 
Protestant  exegesis,  paying  reverence 
to  the  Bible  ‘as  a  queen,  not  as  a  god¬ 
dess’,  and  interpreting  it  in  the  light  of 
Catholic  tradition  and  orthodox  Cath¬ 
olic  doctrine,  as  opposed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  ‘literalism’  of  Luther  and 
Tyndale,  on  the  other,  to  the  ‘allegor¬ 
ical  sacramentalism’  of  John  Frith. 
The  Bible  in  the  Works  of  St.  Thomas 
More,11  also  by  Abbe  Marc’hadour, 
designed  as  ‘a  reference  book,  a 
repertory,  and  something  of  a  con¬ 
cordance’,  provides  a  useful  append¬ 
age  to  Thomas  More  et  la  Bible.  In 
substance  this  is  a  compilation  of 
biblical  references  in  More’s  writings, 
classified  in  the  order  of  biblical  books, 
chapters,  and  verses.  Comments, 
where  necessary,  as  particularly  in 
connexion  with  controversial  works, 
show  the  relevance  of  each  reference 
to  its  context,  and  brief  introductions 
to  the  sections  on  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  Psalter  are  included  as  a  stimulus 
to  readers,  who  may  be  tempted  to 
make  similar  research  in  connexion 
with  other  Scriptural  texts.  The  two 
kindred  studies  together  make  a 
valuable  and  generous  addition  to  the 
outstanding  contribution  which  the 
Abbe  has  already  rendered  to  scholar¬ 
ship  concerning  More  and  his  circle. 

Andre  Prevost’s  Thomas  More 
1477-1535  et  la  crise  de  la  pensee 
europeenne 18  is  a  full-scale  study  of  the 

17  The  Bible  in  the  Works  of  St.  Thomas 
More.  A  Repertory  compiled  by  Abbe 
Germain  Marc’hadour.  Part  I.  The  Old 
Testament,  pp.  220.  Part  II.  The  Four  Gospels, 
pp.  203.  Part  III.  Acts,  Epistles,  Apocalypse, 
pp.  203.  Nieuwkoop:  B.  de  Graaf.  FI.  82. 

18  Thomas  More  1477-1535  et  la  crise  de  la 
pensee  europeenne,  by  Andre  Prevost.  Lille: 
Marne,  pp.  409.  Fr.  39.  64s.  6 d. 
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thought  of  Thomas  More  against  the 
perspective  of  contemporary  disrup¬ 
tive  forces  in  religion,  politics,  and 
society.  The  central  argument  develops 
from  the  premise  that  the  essential 
significance  of  More’s  achievement 
resides  in  the  identification  of  his 
thought  with  that  of  the  English 
society  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the 
English  culture  which  he  had  assimila¬ 
ted.  His  life  and  works  as  here  pre¬ 
sented  bear  witness  to  a  singleness  of 
purpose  in  defending  traditional  values 
and  systematic  form  as  safeguarded 
by  the  Church  against  cataclysmic 
changes  and  new  ideologies.  The 
evolution  of  More’s  thought  is  traced 
through  a  chronological  and  critical 
account  of  his  early  studies,  theologi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical,  and  their 
influence  upon  his  juvenilia,  his  con¬ 
tact  with  humanism  and  humanists, 
reflected  in  Utopia,  his  involvement  in 
the  universal  religious  crisis,  particu¬ 
larly  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  Church 
in  England.  The  later  chapters  are 
devoted  to  discussion  of  the  specific 
issues  in  question  between  More  and 
Tyndale,  and  an  impartial  evaluation 
of  their  arguments.  Finally,  More 
emerges  as  ‘the  Christian  sage’,  freed 
from  the  burden  of  public  life  and 
religious  conflict,  bearing  witness  to 
the  Christian  humanism  which  con¬ 
sistently  had  been  the  basis  of  his 
‘positive  theology’.  Andre  Prevost’s 
book  both  demands  and  repays  close 
study;  it  throws  new  light  upon  More 
as  an  outstanding  figure  of  his  age, 
humanist,  idealist,  and  saint.  In 
More’s  'Utopia' ;  Ideal  and  Illusion 19 
Robbin  S.  Johnson  interprets  Utopia 
as  primarily  a  discussion  of  the  con¬ 
flict  between  the  real,  practical  de¬ 
mands  of  public  life  and  the  private 
illusions  of  an  idealist,  balancing  the 
vision  of  the  prophet  with  the  aware- 

19  More's  'Utopia’:  Ideal  and  Illusion,  by 
Robbin  S.  Johnson.  Yale  U.P.  pp.  x  +  166. 
$6. 


ness  of  the  politician.  The  island  state 
figures  ‘the  coherent  outlines  of  a  telos 
myth’,  described  by  the  visionary 
Hythloday  to  an  audience  of  three 
learned  men,  willing  to  be  enchanted 
by  the  Utopian  fiction,  but  aware  that 
it  is  a  fiction,  conceived  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  whereby  man 
may  confront  the  real  world  with  true 
ideals  rather  than  illusory  hopes.  The 
argument  evolves  through  phases, 
defining  the  Utopian  poet  and  his 
auditors,  self-consciousness  in  each 
character  being  reflected  through 
dialogue.  Hythloday’s  account  of 
Utopia  depicts  ‘a  world  of  mixed 
blessings’,  founded  on  a  negative  ideal, 
which  More  attempts  to  make  real  and 
positive,  a  totalitarian  state  which  is 
also  Eutopia,  ‘the  happy  place,  a 
garden  of  illusory  pleasures,  gained 
without  struggle  or  sacrifice’.  In¬ 
adequate  allowance  for  the  irony  and 
Lucianic  satire  in  More’s  ‘playful’ 
fantasy  weakens  Johnson’s  argument, 
but  his  essay  discloses  some  fresh  ex¬ 
ploration  within  a  familiar  field. 
‘Thomas  More,  Raphael  Hythlodasus, 
and  the  Angel  Raphael’,  by  Elizabeth 
McCutcheon  ( SEL ),  traces  in  the 
character  and  role  of  Hythloday  the 
influence  of  a  complex  ‘angelic’  tradi¬ 
tion,  figuring  St.  Raphael  as  spiritual 
medicus,  the  curer  of  souls  and  guide 
to  travellers.  Hythloday  is  also  a 
prophetic  messenger,  medicus  salutis, 
denouncing  the  avarice  and  pride  that 
mislead  martial  nations  into  following 
the  wrong  road.  ‘As  the  guide  is  guided 
at  the  end  of  Utopia,  the  paradox  of 
his  name  is  brought  home’;  Raphael 
is  also  Hythlodceus,  his  vision  a  trav¬ 
eller’s  tale,  perhaps  a  tall  one.  Dis¬ 
cussing  ‘Petrarch  and  More’s  Concept 
of  Fortune’  ( Italica ),  Robert  Coogan 
demonstrates  correspondences  be¬ 
tween  Petrarch’s  De  Remediis  and 
passages  in  More’s  writings,  noting  in 
both  the  humanistic  sense  of  capricious 
fortune  as  contrasted  with  the 
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Dantesque  acceptance  of  fortune 
‘the  Lord’s  handmaid’.  He  suggests 
that  Petrarch  may  have  provided 
More  with  a  source-book  for  hist¬ 
orical  allusions,  such  as  the 
account  of  the  death  of  Hastings  in 
Richard  III  and  the  description  of 
Hythlodaeus  in  Utopia.  In  brief, 
‘More’s  attitude  marks  a  distinct 
break  in  the  thought  on  this  subject  as 
it  is  expressed  by  fifteenth-century 
poets’.  ‘Non-Utopian  Euthanasia:  An 
Italian  Report,  c.1554’  ( RenQ ),  by 
Rene  Graziani,  concerns  a  report,  by 
Giulio  Raviglio  Rosso,  a  Ferrarese 
diplomat,  corroborated  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  in  a  sketch  of  English  institutions 
preserved  in  a  B.M.  manuscript, 
stating  unequivocally  that  euthanasia 
was  customary  among  some  people  in 
England.  Comparison  of  the  two 
accounts,  by  More  and  Rosso,  shows 
the  former  as  ‘an  improved  version — 
more  humane,  ethical  and  voluntary 
and  more  conscious  of  the  need  for 
safeguards — but  drawing  on  the  cruder 
fact  recorded  in  the  Italian  account’. 
Rosso’s  report  may  be  attributable  to 
deliberate  leg-pulling  by  a  reader  of 
Utopia ;  in  any  case,  acceptance  of  it 
would  yield  ‘no  certainties  beyond  the 
obvious  ones  that  in  a  Utopia  this 
primitive  custom  would  be  amelior¬ 
ated  by  exhortation,  choice,  anaes¬ 
thetic,  and  legality’.  Twentieth  Century 
Interpretations  of  ‘  Utopia'20  consists 
of  selected  passages  from  books  and 
articles  by  twenty  recent  critics,  in¬ 
cluding  the  editor,  William  Nelson, 
who  supplies  an  introduction,  notes  on 
contributors,  and  a  selected  biblio¬ 
graphy.  The  collection  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first,  entitled  ‘Interpre¬ 
tations’,  consisting  of  relatively  exten¬ 
sive  passages,  the  second,  ‘View 
Points’,  of  brief  excerpts  containing 
incidental  reference  to  Utopia. 

20  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘Utopia’,  ed.  by  William  Nelson.  (1968)  New 
Jersey:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  viii  +  120.  SI. 25. 


William  Tyndale21  by  C.  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  designed  to  strike  a  balance 
‘between  the  meagre  facts  of  his  career 
and  his  attitude  towards  the  problems 
with  which  life  confronted  him’,  com¬ 
prises  a  survey  of  all  that  is  known  of 
Tyndale’s  life,  followed  by  a  series  of 
short  studies  of  his  achievement  and 
significance  as  translator,  propagand¬ 
ist,  theologian,  and  political  thinker. 
The  fugitive  recorded  details  concern¬ 
ing  Tyndale’s  life  and  his  dealings  with 
other  reformers  give  the  impression  of 
a  complex  character,  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  passages  in  his  writings. 
Discussing  his  style,  Williams  notes 
as  a  prominent  feature  unpremeditated 
and  unconscious  artistry,  free  of 
rhetorical  tricks,  and  quickened  by  a 
passion  to  save  souls.  ‘In  all  his 
writings  he  never  forgot  the  plough- 
boy.’  Concerning  his  influence  in  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  we  are 
reminded  of  its  ‘ascendancy’  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  and  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  reprints  during  the  sixteenth 
century  of  his  controversial  tracts,  the 
early  influence  of  which  has  been 
generally  underrated.  Discussion  of 
the  protracted  Tyndale-More  con¬ 
troversy  gives  a  fair  assessment  of  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  each  disput¬ 
ant,  both,  paradoxically,  having  ‘much 
in  common  ...  as  rival  interpreters  of 
the  Christian  faith’.  The  chapters  on 
Tyndale  as  theologian  and  political 
thinker  offer  suggestive  comments  on 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
some  of  his  religious  concepts,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  idea  of  covenant  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  by  Puritans,  and  his 
view  of  social  stability  dependent  upon 
the  sense  of  kinship.  The  book  fulfils 
its  author’s  object  in  providing  a  com¬ 
pact  and  composite  study.  In  ‘Tyn¬ 
dale’s  Use  of  the  Fathers’  ( Moreana ) 
John  K.  Yost  corrects  the  current 

21  William  Tyndale,  by  C.  H.  Williams. 
Nelson,  pp.  xvi  +  175.  635. 
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notion  that  Tyndale  neglected  Patris¬ 
tic  writers,  demonstrating  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  authority  as  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  and  his  use  of  this  author¬ 
ity  in  his  programme  of  church  reform, 
particularly  with  respect  to  papal 
authority  and  sacramental  doctrine. 
His  references  to  the  Fathers  show  the 
influence  of  Erasmus  and  other  north¬ 
ern  humanists,  though  he  dissents  from 
the  former  in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
Origen’s  application  of  allegory  to 
scriptural  exegesis.  His  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Fathers  was  positive  rather 
than  negative,  his  interest  focused  on 
the  practical  elements  in  their  teach¬ 
ing.  ‘An  unnoticed  Tract  in  the  Tyn- 
dale-More  Dispute’  ( Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  Historical  Research),  by  J. 
Fines,  refers  to  the  B.M.  manuscript 
version  of  ‘A  commyssion  sent  to  the 
bloudy  bysshop  of  London  ...  By  the 
high  and  mighty  Kyng,  lord  Sathanas 
the  deuill  of  hell’,  printed  by  Thomas 
Purfoot  in  1586.  The  tract  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  a  medieval  conven¬ 
tion  reappearing  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  is  referred  to  by  Foxe. 
From  the  evidence  of  differences  in 
format,  content,  and  spelling  between 
the  manuscript  and  printed  versions, 
Fines  assigns  the  former  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  latter,  and  on  the 
strength  of  details  paralleled  in  Tyn- 
dale’s  polemical  writings  he  attributes 
the  tract  to  Tyndale,  or  possibly  one  of 
his  circle. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press 
has  issued  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the 
Geneva  Bible,22  compiled  by  Protest¬ 
ant  exiles  during  the  Marian  persecu¬ 
tion,  and  published  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Hall  in  1560.  Preceding  the 
text  is  an  introduction,  historical  and 
critical,  by  Lloyd  E.  Berry,  and  a 
bibliography.  The  final  settlement  of 

22  The  Geneva  Bible.  A  facsimile  of  the  1560 
edition,  with  an  Introduction  by  Lloyd  E. 
Berry.  U.  of  Wisconsin  P.  pp.  vi  +  56+948 
+244.  $29.50.  281s. 


the  group,  led  by  John  Knox  and 
William  Whittingham,  in  Geneva, 
following  disputes  at  Frankfurt,  was 
a  natural  one,  in  view  of  their  Calvin- 
istic  tenets  and  the  city’s  reputation  for 
biblical  scholarship,  which  inspired 
Whittingham  to  acclaim  ‘the  place 
where  God  hath  appointed  us  to  dwel, 
the  patron  and  mirrour  of  true  religion 
and  godlynes’.  Evidence  suggests  that 
Whittingham  was  general  editor  and 
responsible  for  the  New  Testament, 
Anthony  Gilby,  a  distinguished  Heb¬ 
rew  scholar,  for  the  Old  Testament, 
William  Cole,  William  Kethe,  and 
John  Baron  being  active  collaborators. 
Using  the  Great  Bible  (1539-40)  as  the 
basis  of  their  text,  the  translators  ‘con¬ 
ferred  with  the  best  translators  in 
divers  languages’,  the  latter  referring  to 
recent  continental  scholars  in  Geneva. 
In  his  introduction  Berry  reviews  the 
history  of  earlier  English  Bibles, 
emphasizing  new  features  in  the 
Geneva  version  designed  for  the 
edification  of  the  ‘brethren’,  the  use  of 
roman  type,  division  into  verses  as  an 
aid  to  reference  and  memorizing,  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  as  near  as 
possible  to  their  originals,  the  addition 
of  marginal  comments,  textual  and 
explanatory,  ‘upon  all  the  hard 
places’,  woodcuts,  maps,  and  tables  of 
reference.  Other  topics  referred  to  in 
the  introduction  are  further  annota¬ 
tions  added  to  the  Bible  during  the 
later  sixteenth  century,  reinforcing  its 
Calvinistic  trend,  its  literary  influence 
on  the  Authorized  Version,  and  the 
more  general  influence  of  the  text  and 
marginal  notes  on  Puritan  theology, 
sermons,  and  polemical  tracts.  The 
present  facsimile  edition  is  based,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  copy  in  the 
Scheide  Library  at  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  for  some  pages,  defective  in 
this  copy,  on  the  Chapin  Library  copy 
in  Williams  College.  The  only  modern 
reprint  of  any  portion  of  the  Geneva 
Bible  is  one  of  the  New  Testament  in 
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Weigle’s  Octapla  (1962).  The  new 
facsimile  volume  will  provide  a  wel¬ 
come  and  valuable  addition  to  any 
library  fortunate  enough  to  possess  it, 
making  accessible  a  major  English 
classic  which  provides  wide  scope  for 
theological,  historical,  and  literary 
research. 

A  History  of  Anglican  Liturgy ,23  by 
G.  J.  Cuming,  is  the  first  large-scale 
work  on  this  subject  since  that  of 
Procter  and  Frere,  published  in  1901. 
It  is  proffered  as  a  history,  not  a 
commentary,  history  and  doctrine 
being  treated  objectively,  and  only  in 
so  far  as  relevant  to  liturgy.  Approx¬ 
imately  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
a  chronological  account  of  English 
liturgies  since  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  latter  half  consisting  of 
‘documents’,  which  comprise  excerpts 
from  legal  ordinances,  and  from 
service-books,  English  and  foreign, 
chosen  to  illustrate  the  text  of  part  one. 
The  opening  chapters  give  a  summary 
account  of  the  Offices,  according  to 
English  uses,  during  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  devotional  books  in  English, 
like  the  Lay-Folk’s  Mass-Book,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  laity, 
and  new  orders  of  service  inaugurated 
by  continental  reformers  in  conformity 
with  Protestant  doctrine  and  practice, 
which  encouraged  lay  participation 
in  public  worship  by  the  use  of 
vernaculars  and  congregational  sing¬ 
ing  in  hymns  and  metrical  psalms. 
The  texts  of  the  earliest  English 
service-books,  dating  from  the  public¬ 
ation  of  Joye’s  Psalter  and  Hortulus 
Animae  in  1530  to  that  of  the  Eliz¬ 
abethan  Prayer-Book  of  1 559,  conform 
broadly  with  the  advice  of  Gregory 
the  Great  to  Augustine  in  a.d.  601, 
cited  in  this  book  as  a  headline  to  the 
chapter  on  ‘First  Stages  in  England’ : 
‘Choose,  therefore,  from  each  Church 
those  things  that  are  pious,  religious, 

23  A  History  of  Anglican  Liturgy,  by  G.  J. 
Cuming.  Macmillan,  pp.  450.  70s. 


and  seemly;  and  when  you  have,  as  it 
were,  incorporated  them,  let  the  minds 
of  the  English  be  accustomed  thereto’. 
The  working  of  this  principle  is 
evident  in  the  Primer  of  1545,  which 
represents  Cranmer’s  attempt  to  com¬ 
promise  between  King  Henry’s  Cath¬ 
olicism  and  agitation  for  reform,  in 
the  two  Prayer  Books  of  Edward  VI, 
and  in  the  1559  Prayer  Book,  the 
authoritative  liturgy  of  the  Elizabe¬ 
than  settlement  ‘as  by  law  established’. 
The  later  chapters  give  a  full,  but 
commendably  compact,  survey  of 
liturgies  and  liturgical  studies  up  to 
1928.  The  publication  of  this  book  is 
both  welcome  and  appropriate  at  a 
time  when  the  primer  of  Anglican 
public  worship  over  a  period  of  three 
centuries,  a  unique  monument  of 
English  prose  in  its  golden  age,  is 
falling  into  disuse. 

A  Discourse  of  the  Commonweal  of 
this  Realm  of  England, 24  has  been  edited 
by  Mary  Dewar,  who  describes  it  as 
‘the  most  brilliant  and  most  enduring’ 
of  an  overwhelming  flood  of  books 
and  pamphlets  prompted  by  the 
severe  inflation  and  changing  econ¬ 
omic  patterns  of  Tudor  England.  The 
edition  is  based  on  the  Yelverton 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum.  Of 
the  four  other  extant  manuscripts  one 
is  in  the  library  of  University  College, 
London,  and  another  in  the  library  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany.  In  the  edition  under  review 
obvious  errors  have  been  corrected, 
and  spelling  and  punctuation  modern¬ 
ized,  but  certain  Tudor  archaisms  are 
retained.  Of  two  appendixes  the  first 
embodies  material  added  to  the  text  in 
the  1 58 1  edition,  and  the  second  shows 
the  relationship  between  the  five 

24  A  Discourse  of  the  Commonweal  of  this 
Realm  of  England,  attributed  to  Thomas 
Smith,  ed.  by  Mary  Dewar.  Folger  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  Civilization. 
U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  xxvi  +  169.  $6.50. 
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extant  manuscript  texts.  The  intro¬ 
duction  includes  discussion  of  the 
underlying  causes  that  prompted  ‘the 
manifold  complaints  of  men  touching 
the  decay  of  this  Commonweal’, 
represented  in  the  pleas  of  the  five 
characters  participating  in  the  Dia¬ 
logue:  increased  population  and 
urbanization,  instability  of  money 
values  with  the  growth  of  credit 
facilities,  debasement  of  coinage, 
enclosures.  The  Discourse,  ‘a  far  cry 
from  backward-looking  common¬ 
wealth  literature,  looks  forward  to  a 
new  dynamic  concept  of  social  pro¬ 
gress’;  for  the  twentieth  century  it 
reads  ‘with  startling  and  mildly  dis¬ 
concerting  familiarity’.  Mention  of 
the  enclosure  commission  of  1549 
suggests  that  the  Discourse  dates  from 
about  this  time.  Concerning  its 
authorship,  the  present  editor  con¬ 
siders  that  evidence  of  style  and 
content  point  unmistakably  to  the 
pen  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith;  W.  S.,  on 
the  title-page  of  the  1581  edition, 
refers,  probably,  to  his  nephew, 
William. 

William  A.  Ringler  Jr.  has  reprinted 
in  N&Q  ‘Autobiographical  Extracts 
from  Andrew  Borde’s  Lost  Abusions 
of  Rome',  preserved  in  Part  Three  of 
Thomas  Becon’s  Worckes  (1563).  He 
cites  evidence  indicating  that  Borde’s 
account  of  the  moral  depravity  of 
Rome  dates  from  about  1 548,  and  calls 
attention  to  Borde’s  statement  that  he 
first  knew  Rome  in  1507,  which  in¬ 
validates  the  assertion  of  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  that  he  first 
travelled  overseas  in  1529.  Arthur  B. 
Ferguson’s  ‘John  Twyne:  A  Tudor 
Humanist  and  the  Problem  of  a 
Legend’  ( JBS )  is  focused  on  Twyne’s 
De  rebus  Albionicis,  Britannicis,  et 
Anglicis,  written  for  the  benefit  of  his 
son,  mainly  with  the  object  of  dis¬ 
proving  the  legend  of  the  Trojan 
origin  as  unsupported  by  classical 
authority,  and  the  evidence  of  palaeo¬ 


graphy,  archaeology,  and  philology. 
Twyne  credited  the  Phoenicians  ‘with 
just  about  every  influence  exerted  upon 
the  British  people  which  could  not 
directly  be  attributed  to  the  more 
admirable  Greeks  and  Romans’,  and 
his  Phoenician  theory  led  him  to 
speculate  on  different  types  of  cultural 
relations.  On  Arthurian  legend,  he 
struck  a  middle  way  between  the 
sceptical  Polydore  Vergil  and  the 
patriotic  John  Leland,  regarding 
legends  as  traditions  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  rather  than  wholly  dis¬ 
proved.  Though  not  a  great  figure,  he 
heralded  a  new  era,  working  in  the 
light  of  ‘indistinct  and  imperfect  out¬ 
lines  of  a  scholarship  which  only 
realized  its  potential  in  the  mature 
work  of  the  great  Camden’.  In  ‘Roger 
Ascham.  The  Perfect  End  of  Shooting’ 
(ELH)  Thomas  M.  Greene  assesses 
the  Schoolmaster  as  a  discourse  about 
literature  rather  than  pedagogy,  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  interconnexion  between 
lucid  thought,  mature  judgement,  and 
perspicuous  speech.  Ascham’s  human¬ 
istic  love  of  art,  particularly  of 
literature,  ‘seals  him  as  a  true  son 
of  the  Renaissance  which  he  partly  dis¬ 
trusted,  and  nevertheless  served  with 
felicity’. 

The  Da  Capo  Press  has  issued  in 
‘The  English  Experience’  series  fac¬ 
simile  texts  of  Ascham’s  Toxophilus, 
Thomas  Blundeville’s  The  arte  of 
ryding  and  breakinge  greate  horses, 
and  George  Turbervile’s  The  Booke  of 
Faulconrie  or  Hauking.25 

25  Toxophilus,  the  schole  of  shootinge,  by 
Roger  Ascham.  London,  1545.  The  English 
Experience  facsimiles,  79. 

The  arte  of  ryding  and  breakinge  greate 
horses,  by  Thomas  Blundeville.  London, 
1560.  The  English  Experience  facsimiles, 
118. 

The  Booke  of  Faulconrie  or  Hauking,  by 
George  Turbervile.  London,  1575.  The 
English  Experience  facsimiles,  93.  Amster¬ 
dam:  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  New  York: 
Da  Capo  P. 
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4.  POETRY 

The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads 26  has 
been  reissued,  with  drastic  revisions 
and  a  new  selection  of  texts,  edited  by 
James  Kinsley.  The  original  edition, 
published  sixty  years  ago,  has  long 
since  fallen  out  of  date.  Its  successor 
follows  new  principles,  which  have 
directed  the  choice  both  of  ballads  and 
of  texts.  Fundamental  is  realization  of 
the  fact  that  ‘ballads  are  narrative 
songs  in  which  music  and  poetry  are 
interdependent’,  each  ballad,  accord¬ 
ingly,  being  headed  by  a  traditional 
tune,  derived  either  from  published 
texts,  singers’  repertoires,  or  tunes 
from  the  same  ballad  area;  herein 
Kinsley  admits  to  following  the  lead 
of  B.  H.  Bronson,  who  answers  to  the 
question  ‘When  is  a  ballad  not  a 
ballad?’  ‘When  it  has  no  tune’.  The 
collection  includes  more  broadsides 
and  street-ballads  than  Quiller-Couch, 
editing  for  a  more  prudish  age,  was 
prepared  to  admit,  but  excludes  others 
in  the  earlier  edition  which  seemed 
‘lyric  rather  than  narrative,  or  less 
ballad  than  dialogue,  carol,  or  shanty’ ; 
some  literary  ballads  by  known  poets, 
however,  are  included  on  the  score  of 
their  intrinsic  merit  and  for  purposes 
of  comparison.  The  texts,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  based  on  single  ver¬ 
sions  and  manuscript  sources  where 
available.  Choice  from  among  variants 
has  been  governed  by  three  criteria: 
coherent,  economical  narrative,  prox¬ 
imity  to  oral  tradition,  and  chrono¬ 
logical  priority.  Little  account  has  been 
taken  of  Percy  or  Scott,  in  view  of  their 
addiction  to  ‘mending’  and  elaborat¬ 
ing  their  material.  Orthography  of 
copy-texts  has  been  generally  retained, 
but  some  have  been  repunctuated.  We 
are  offered  ‘a  book  less  poetic  than  its 
predecessor,  and  sometimes  rougher 
and  more  primitive’,  but  with  texts 

26  The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads.  Newly 
Selected  and  Edited  by  James  Kinsley. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp.  xvi  +  711.  42 s. 


closer  to  ‘the  true  ballad  event,  the 
singer’s  song’.  It  should  appeal  to 
readers  of  widely  differing  tastes  as  a 
rich  and  representative  collection  of 
English  ballads,  carefully  edited  and 
pre-eminently  readable. 

Singing  Tree  Press  has  reissued  three 
early  collections  of  ballads  and  other 
popular  poetry.27  W.  Carew  Hazlitt’s 
revision  of  Ritson’s  Ancient  Songs  and 
Ballads  consists  of  a  hundred  and 
eight  specimens  of  popular  poetry, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  including  ballads,  tales, 
satires,  and  songs,  including  carols. 
The  collection  is  prefaced  by  ‘Observ¬ 
ations  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels’,  and 
‘A  Dissertation  on  the  Songs,  Music, 
and  Instrumental  Performance  of  the 
Ancient  English’,  which  includes 
transcriptions  from  notated  specimens 
of  ‘vulgar  music’.  A  reissue  of  William 
Motherwell’s  Minstrelsy  Ancient  and 
Modern  (1827)  is  based  on  a  later 
edition  of  1873.  This  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  Scottish  historical  ballads, 
and  contains  ‘no  compositions  strictly 
called  Songs  .  .  .  except  a  few  modern 
pieces’.  Motherwell’s  introduction 
covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  relating 
to  ‘the  ancient  Romantick  and  His- 
torick  Ballad  of  Scotland’,  stressing 
particularly  the  significance  of  oral 
tradition,  and  decrying  the  ‘impertin¬ 
ent  and  pernicious  labors’  of  editors 
who  attempt  to  amend  or  refine  the 
language  and  idiom  of  ancient  song. 

27  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the 
Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second  to  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  collected  by  Joseph  Ritson.  Third 
Edition  revised  by  W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  Lon¬ 
don,  1877.  Reissued  by  Singing  Tree  P., 
1968.  pp.  xc+436.  $16.50. 

Minstrelsy  Ancient  and  Modern  with  an 
Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  William 
Motherwell.  New  Edition.  London,  1873. 
Reissued  by  Singing  Tree  P.  pp.  cv+390 
-fxxiv.  $16.50. 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of 
England,  ed.  by  Robert  Bell.  London,  1877. 
Reissued  by  Singing  Tree  P.  pp.  viii+472. 
$16.50. 
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Appended  to  the  text  are  specimens  of 
traditional  melodies,  to  which  many 
Scottish  ballads  continued  to  be  sung. 
The  third  reissue  is  of  Robert  Bell’s 
collection  of  Ballads  and  Songs  of  the 
Peasantry  of  England  published  in 
1877,  the  first  part  of  which  consists  of 
specimen  pieces  chosen  to  illustrate 
distinctive  qualities  of  the  ballad  in 
theme,  treatment,  form,  and  diction, 
the  second  as  a  sequel  to  James  Henry 
Dixon’s  edition  of  Ancient  Poems, 
Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry, 
produced  by  the  Percy  Society.  These 
reissues  should  prove  useful  to  inter¬ 
ested  readers  who  can  afford  the  high 
figure  at  which  they  are  priced. 

In  ‘Of  Discretioun  in  Asking :  Dun¬ 
bar’s  Petitionary  Poems’  ( Schirmer 
Symposion )  T.  S.  Dorsch  argues  that 
Dunbar’s  versatility  has  been  exag¬ 
gerated;  it  is  a  versatility  of  tone  and 
technique  but  not  of  subject  matter. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  his  poems  refer  to 
his  lack  of  advancement  and  these 
particular  poems  have  little  variety  of 
form,  though  they  have  variety  of  tone. 
Dorsch  explores  this  latter  point  and 
speculates  on  the  relationship  between 
Dunbar  and  James  IV  and  on  the 
personalities  of  the  two  men.  [W.  A.D.] 

Gavin  Douglas’s  The  Palis  of  Hon- 
oure 28  has  appeared  in  The  English 
Experience  facsimile  series.  Priscilla 
Bawcutt  traces  ‘The  Source  of  Gavin 
Douglas’s  Eneados  IV,  Prol.  92-9’ 
( N&Q )  in  anon-Virgilian  text,  included 
with  other  apocryphal  works  in  six¬ 
teenth-century  editions  of  Virgil.  She 
prints  the  original  text,  noting  that 
Douglas’s  version  is  a  paraphrase 
rather  than  a  translation. 

Lindsay’s  Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estaitis29  has  been  added  to  The 

28  The  Palis  of  Honoure,  by  Gawyne 
Douglas.  London,  1553.  The  English  Experi¬ 
ence  facsimiles,  89.  Amsterdam:  Theatrum 
Orbis  Terrarum.  New  York:  Da  Capo  P. 

29  Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie  Estaitis  in  com¬ 
mendation  of  vertew  and  vituperation  of  vyce 
Maid  by  Sir  Dauid  Lindesay  of  the  Mont, 


English  Experience  facsimiles.  Anna 
J.  Mill,  discussing  ‘The  Original  Ver¬ 
sion  of  Lindsay’s  Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estaitis ’  (SSL),  dissenting  from  the 
view  of  John  MacQueen,  defends  the 
common  assumption  that  the  earliest 
version  of  the  play  was  that  performed 
at  Linlithgow,  afterwards  rewritten 
and  expanded  into  the  Cupar  version 
of  1552.  The  suggestion  that  the  play, 
in  anything  like  its  present  form, 
belongs  to  the  early  years  of  King 
James  V  she  finds  incompatible  with 
internal  evidence,  wherein  ‘the  force¬ 
ful  satirist  and  tireless  exhorter  of  the 
early  poems’  has  become  the  play¬ 
wright,  ‘whose  sense  of  the  theatre  is 
beyond  all  question’. 

Owen  Gingerich  and  M.  J.  Tucker, 
examining  ‘The  Astronomical  Dating 
of  Skelton’s  Garland  of  Laurel ’ 
(. HLQ ),  conclude  that  the  poem  dates 
from  May  1495,  and  not,  as  previously 
supposed,  from  January  1523,  on  the 
ground  that  an  astrological  interpret¬ 
ation  signifies  the  coming  of  peace  to 
the  Anglo-Scottish  border  as  prelude 
to  the  marriage  of  Margaret  Tudor, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  to  King 
James  IV.  Within  this  context,  dis¬ 
cussing  ‘The  Ladies  in  Skelton’s  Gar¬ 
land  of  Laurel'  (RenQ),  Tucker  argues 
that  the  Countess  of  Surrey,  who 
figures  in  the  poem,  is  Elizabeth,  nee 
Tylney,  the  first  wife  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  (d.1524),  who 
policed  the  Scottish  border  under 
Henry  VII,  and  not  Elizabeth,  nee 
Stafford,  wife  of  Thomas  Howard, 
later  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  (d.1554), 
as  previously  supposed.  In  substance 
Tucker’s  article  consists  of  assembled 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  identi¬ 
fying  most  of  the  eleven  ladies  who 
figure  in  the  poem,  and  suggesting  that 
the  lyrics  addressed  to  them  were  com- 


Lyon  King  of  Armes.  The  English  Experience 
facsimiles,  137.  Amsterdam:  Theatrum  Orbis 
Terrarum.  New  York:  Da  Capo  P. 
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posed  in  several  drafts  in  the  course  of 
many  years  culminating  in  October 
1523,  Skelton’s  laurel  coronation 
being  a  poetical  fiction.  Singing  Tree 
Press  has  reissued  John  Ashton’s 
facsimile  edition  of  A  Ballade  of  the 
Scottysshe  Kyitge,30  attributed  to 
Skelton  in  the  B.M.  catalogue,  and, 
apparently,  an  earlier  version  of 
Against  the  Scottes.  Ashton  prefixed 
to  the  text  an  extensive  introduction, 
discussing  the  nature  and  origin  of 
ballads,  and  the  historical  events  in 
England  and  Scotland  which  culmin¬ 
ated  in  the  battle  of  Flodden. 

Discussing  ‘Alexander  Barclay  and 
the  Edwardian  Reformation  1548-52’ 
(RES),  R.  J.  Lyall  demonstrates  Bar¬ 
clay’s  ambivalent  position  in  relation 
to  the  opposing  religious  parties, 
revealed,  on  the  one  hand,  in  his 
associations  with  Tyndale  and  Bale, 
and,  on  the  other,  in  evidence  sug¬ 
gesting  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
Princess  Mary  before  her  accession 
to  the  throne.  It  would  appear  that 
basically  Barclay  remained  ‘a  radical 
conservative,  insisting  on  a  return 
to  the  older  “true”  values  of  the 
Church’. 

Collected  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,31  edited  by  Kenneth  Muir  and 
Patricia  Thomson,  the  first  fully  anno¬ 
tated  edition  to  appear  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  completes  and  inte¬ 
grates  recent  published  work  on 
Wyatt,  in  particular  Muir’s  edition  of 
Wyatt’s  letters  (YW  44.  120)  and  un¬ 
published  poems  in  the  Blage  manu¬ 
script^  W42. 99),  and  MissThomson’s 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  his  Background 
(YW 45.  121)  and  her  article  on  Quyete 
of  Mynde.  The  edition  contains  poems 
which  are  certainly  by  Wyatt,  poems 

30  A  Ballade  of  die  Scottysshe  Kynge,  by 
John  Skelton,  reproduced  in  facsimile  ...  by 
John  Ashton.  London,  1882.  Reissued  by 
Singing  Tree  P.,  Detroit,  pp.  96.  $4.75. 

31  Collected  Poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
ed.  by  Kenneth  Muir  and  Patricia  Thomson. 
Liverpool  U.P.  pp.  xxvii+479.  84^. 


which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  either 
in  one  of  the  manuscripts,  or  by  Tottel, 
or  by  modern  editors,  and  some  poems 
which,  if  not  by  Wyatt,  are  by  one  of 
his  contemporaries.  The  Introduction 
gives  descriptions  of  each  of  the  more 
important  manuscripts  and  printed 
sources,  showing  their  relations,  to¬ 
gether  with  summary  notes  on  the 
canon  and  editorial  principles  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  poems,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  are  printed  in  the  same  order  as 
in  the  text  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Where  a  poem  appears  in  more  than 
one  manuscript  the  reading  followed 
is  generally  that  of  the  Egerton  manu¬ 
script.  Variant  readings  are  given  in 
footnotes.  The  original  spelling  has 
been  retained,  but  punctuation  has 
been  partly  modernized  and  extended. 
The  division  of  contents  into  sections, 
each  comprising  poems  in  one  or  other 
of  the  textual  sources,  prohibits  classi¬ 
fication  according  to  mood  or  subject- 
matter,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
clearly  presenting  the  evidence  requis¬ 
ite  for  establishing  an  authentic  text, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  determined.  In 
preparing  their  text  the  editors  have 
availed  themselves  of  Ruth  Hughey’s 
notes  in  her  edition  of  the  Arundel 
manuscript  and  of  R.  Southall’s 
transcripts  of  other  Wyatt  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  text  and  collations  have 
been  prepared  by  Kenneth  Muir;  Miss 
Thomson  has  provided  the  notes  to 
poems  translated  or  imitated  from 
Italian  originals.  The  Commentary, 
which  occupies  about  one  third  of  the 
volume,  is  full  and  informative,  taking 
due  account  of  recent  work  on  Wyatt, 
but  adding  good  measure  of  independ¬ 
ent  and  judicious  notes  on  textual 
problems,  interpretation,  sources  and 
analogues,  vocabulary,  and  style.  The 
inclusion  in  full  of  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian  texts  translated  by  Wyatt 
greatly  facilitates  assessment  both  of 
his  skill  and  accuracy  as  a  translator 
and  of  his  originality.  The  text  of 
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Quyete  of  Mynde,  printed  from  the 
facsimile  of  the  unique  copy  in  the 
Huntington  Library,  is  included  as  an 
appendix.  This  edition  of  Wyatt  amply 
fulfils  its  editors’  object  and  should  be 
accepted  as  definitive  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  Concordance  to  the  Complete 
Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,32 
compiled  by  Eva  Catherine  Hangen 
and  published  in  1941,  has  been  re¬ 
issued  by  the  Johnson  Reprint  Corpor¬ 
ation.  Based  upon  the  text  of  A.  K. 
Foxwell’s  edition  (1913),  it  is  so 
arranged  that  all  words  listed  may  be 
readily  located  in  any  edition  of 
Wyatt’s  works,  or  in  anthologies  con¬ 
taining  individual  poems.  Lines  are 
quoted  in  their  entirety,  except  when  ex¬ 
ceeding  pentameter  length.  In  ‘Beauty 
and  the  (Subverted)  Beast:  Wyatt’s 
“They  fie  from  me”’  ( TSLL ),  Robert 
G.  Twombly  interprets  this  poem  as 
the  complaint  of  one  afflicted  by  the 
‘tantalizing  half-promise  of  sexual 
exercise’,  thereafter  trying  to  reconcile 
remembrance  of  the  intensity  of  the 
moment  with  instincts  for  permanence, 
control,  and  loyalty,  such  conflict 
being  reflected  in  the  contrast  between 
‘emotional  prodigality’  and  economy 
in  form  and  structure.  The  imagery  of 
the  poem,  comparable  with  that  of 
other  poems  by  Wyatt  exploiting 
animal  images  within  a  dramatic  pro¬ 
cess,  implies  unnatural  subversion  of 
the  poet’s  sense  of  order. 

William  O.  Harris  contributes  to 
MP  an  article,  ‘“Love  that  doth 
Raine”:  Surrey’s  Creative  Imitation’, 
revaluing  Surrey’s  version  of  Pet¬ 
rarch’s  sonnet,  which,  he  considers, 
has  been  unduly  disparaged  through 
comparison  with  Wyatt’s.  He  suggests 
that  Surrey  has  consciously  and  delib¬ 
erately  introduced  ‘a  dimension  with 
which  neither  Petrarch  nor  Wyatt  is 

32  A  Concordance  to  the  Complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  compiled  by 
Eva  Catherine  Hangen.  New  York:  Johnson 
Reprint,  pp.  xviii+527.  125. 


concerned’,  the  perspective  of  history 
inducing  a  sense  of  conflict  between 
the  speaker  and  love,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  intensity  of  diction.  The  shift  in 
attitude  towards  love  is  implicit  in 
Surrey’s  handling  both  of  metaphor 
and  metre. 

The  reissue  of  L.  R.  Merrill’s  Life 
and  Poems  of  Nicholas  Grimald,33  first 
published  in  1925,  within  the  same 
year  as  a  new  edition  of  Wyatt’s  poems, 
is  appropriate  in  view  of  Grimald’s 
substantial  contribution  to  the  first 
edition  of  Tottel’s  Miscellany,  which 
contains  forty  of  his  poems.  Merrill’s 
comprehensive  study  comprises  a  full 
and  well-documented  biography  of 
Grimald,  the  texts  of  his  poems  and  two 
Latin  plays,  Christas  Redivivus  and 
Archipropheta,  accompanied  by  trans¬ 
lations,  with  prefaces  showing  the 
influence  of  the  former  on  German 
religious  drama  extending  to  the 
Oberammergau  Passion  Play,  and 
assessing  the  significance  of  both  plays 
as  early  experiments  in  humanistic 
tragedy  and  tragi-comedy.  Recent 
notices  of  Grimald  have  been  confined 
to  brief  comments  in  the  Oxford 
History  of  English  Literature  and  a 
few  sporadic  articles.  Merrill’s  full- 
length  study  of  this  ‘shadowy  figure’, 
revealing  him  as,  in  fact,  ‘a  personage 
of  real  consequence,  a  very  vital  force, 
not  only  in  English  literary  history 
but  in  that  of  the  Continent  as  well’, 
has  not  been  superseded,  and  its 
resuscitation  is  welcome. 

5.  DRAMA 

In  the  original  planning  of  The 
Oxford  History  of  English  Literature 
F.  P.  Wilson,  co-editor  with  Bonamy 
Dobree,  was  to  have  written  the 
history  of  English  secular  drama  from 
1485  to  1642.  The  English  Drama 

33  The  Life  and  Poems  of  Nicholas  Grimald, 
by  L.  R.  Merrill.  Yale  U.P.,  1925.  Hamden: 
Archon  Books,  pp.  458.  $12. 
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1485-1585 34  embodies  substantially 
that  part  of  the  history  which  he  had 
completed  before  his  death  in  1963, 
with  the  exception  of  two  later  chap¬ 
ters,  which  will  be  published  separ¬ 
ately.  The  editor,  G.  K.  Hunter,  has 
made  a  few  revisions  and  added  the 
chronological  table,  bibliography,  and 
index.  The  history,  as  it  stands,  covers 
the  Tudor  morality  and  interlude, 
masques,  pageants  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  academic  and  sacred  drama, 
‘prodigal  son’  plays,  the  earliest 
regular  comedies  and  tragedies,  and 
an  account  of  the  theatre  before  1585. 
The  material  comprises  a  heterogen¬ 
eous  mass  of  occasional  plays  of  widely 
diverse  kinds  and  intention,  sporadic¬ 
ally  produced,  and  adapted  to  the 
tastes  of  different  types  of  audience. 
Concerning  this  problem  and  its 
solution  the  author  is  his  own  best 
apologist.  'The  historian  of  the  drama 
who  is  not  content  to  be  a  chronicler  is 
forced  to  consider  one  by  one  dramatic 
forms  which  existed  side  by  side  and 
fructified  one  another.’  The  history 
which  he  presents  lucidly  demonstrates 
the  practical  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  entails  close  examination 
of  the  forces  and  motives,  external 
and  internal,  affecting  the  character 
and  development  of  early  Tudor 
drama.  Of  these  the  most  influential 
are  the  traditional  patterns  and  usages 
of  medieval  English  drama,  humanism, 
reflected  in  imitation  from  classical 
and  continental  models,  particu¬ 
larly  in  school  plays,  the  cult  of 
rhetoric,  including  prosody,  and  the 
Reformation.  Notice  is  taken  of 
virtually  every  play  worth  mentioning, 
but  the  wood  is  not  obscured  by  the 
trees,  the  notices  ranging  from  brief, 
pertinent  comments,  to  relatively 

34  The  English  Drama  1485-1585,  by  F.  P. 
Wilson,  ed.  with  a  Bibliography  by  G.  K. 
Hunter.  The  Oxford  History  of  English 
Literature.  Oxford:  Clarendon  P.  pp.  244. 
27 s.  6 d. 


extensive  critical  analysis,  as  applied, 
for  instance  to  Respublica,  Ane  Satyre 
of  the  Thrie  Estciitis,  and  the  role  of  the 
Vice;  and  intermittent  strokes  of  wit 
enliven  what  might  otherwise  make 
heavy  reading.  Two  other  outstanding 
features  of  the  history  which  contri¬ 
bute  greatly  to  its  general  interest  and 
readability  are  the  constant  impression 
it  conveys  of  reserve  knowledge,  and 
consistent  reference  of  the  plays 
reviewed  to  their  background  in 
English  life,  manners,  and  thought.  In 
sum,  this  volume  offers  us  historical 
literary  criticism  of  the  right  sort  in 
the  right  way.  (See  also  pp.  186-7.) 

Glynne  Wickham’s  Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic  Heritage 35  is  a  collection  of 
essays,  comprising  articles,  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  lectures,  and  analyses  of 
individual  plays,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  staging  and  production.  As  in 
the  author’s  Early  English  Stages, 
interest  is  centred  on  the  survival  of 
medieval  features  in  sixteenth-century 
stages  and  dramas.  Viewed  within  this 
context,  the  essays  illustrate  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  two  main  types  and  phases 
of  drama,  on  the  one  hand  ‘liturgical, 
or  Romanesque’,  on  the  other  ‘realis¬ 
tic,  or  Gothic’,  traceable  in  moralities, 
interludes,  and  school  plays,  and 
accounting,  in  part,  for  the  dichotomy 
between  ‘playhouse’  and  ‘theatre’. 
Discussing  the  origin  of  vernacular 
English  drama,  Wickham  severely 
criticizes  the  ‘Victorian’  attitude  of 
earlier  historians  of  drama,  who,  in 
deriving  the  English  miracle  cycles 
from  liturgical  Latin  plays,  failed,  he 
considers,  to  recognize  the  influence 
of  secular  traditions  and  civic  observ¬ 
ances  in  popular  spoken  plays,  centred 
on  the  human  interest  of  the  Christian 
story,  and  designed  for  the  benefit  not 
of  clergy,  but  of  an  illiterate  laity.  This 
censure  is  wide  of  the  mark,  seeing  that 

35  Shakespeare' s  Dramatic  Heritage,  by 
Glynne  Wickham.  Roullcdgc.  pp.  xviii -|- 
277.  45*. 
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incidental  features,  at  least,  in  the 
miracles  indicate  liturgical  origin, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strength 
of  popular  traditions  and  motives  has 
been  noted,  even  if,  possibly,  under¬ 
rated,  by  all  accredited  commentators. 
Wickham’s  revaluation,  none  the  less, 
is  both  timely  and  enlightening,  par¬ 
ticularly  his  comments  on  the  survival 
of  ‘the  grand  cosmic  pattern  of  Fall, 
Redemption,  and  Judgment’  in  moral¬ 
ity  and  regular  tragedy,  on  dramatic 
potentiality  in  the  comic  by-play  of 
the  interlude,  and  on  the  restrictive 
effects  upon  drama  of  government 
policy  during  the  Reformation.  Of 
particular  interest  is  his  account  of  the 
production  of  early  plays  at  Bristol  in 
1964  by  the  Bristol  Old  Vic  Company 
in  conjunction  with  the  Drama  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Bristol  University,  an  experi¬ 
ence  evoking  the  sage  comment  that 
actors  should  be  better  artists  ‘if  their 
own  creative  activity  grows  out  of  a 
fully  informed  picture  of  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries  themselves  drew 
their  inspiration  and  their  dramatic 
technique’.  (See  also  p.  111.) 

Sydney  Anglo’s  Spectacle,  Pagean¬ 
try,  and  Early  Tudor  Policy 36  is 
designed  to  elucidate  spectacle  and 
pageantry  of  this  period  as  constitut¬ 
ing  ‘a  small,  but  significant,  part  of  the 
historical  materials  through  which  the 
making  of  the  Tudor  idea  can  be 
traced’.  It  provides  detailed  accounts 
from  contemporary  sources  of  diverse 
shows  accompanying  royal  progresses 
and  occasions,  notable  instances  being 
the  coronation  and  marriage  of  Henry 
VII,  the  birth  of  Prince  Arthur,  the 
reception  of  Katherine  of  Aragon,  the 
Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  the  visit  of 
Charles  V  in  1522,  the  coronation 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Productions  ex- 

36  Spectacle,  Pageantry,  and  Early  Tudor 
Policy,  by  Sydney  Anglo.  Oxford :  Clarendon 
P.  pp.  viii+375.  84j. 


amined  include  spectacles  both  courtly 
and  public  which,  Anglo  considers, 
have  not  been  adequately  submitted  to 
thematic  or  contextual  analysis,  and 
which,  from  the  evidence  he  has 
assembled,  reveal  consistently  political 
motivation  conforming  with  succes¬ 
sive  trends  in  Tudor  policy.  Lancast¬ 
rian  propaganda  in  pageantry  at  the 
accession  of  Henry  VII  appears  in  the 
symbol  of  the  red  rose  and  the  drama¬ 
tic  representation  of  the  saintly  King 
Henry  VI.  The  influence  of  humanism, 
conspicuous  in  French  productions, 
in  English  pageantry  is  negligible, 
English  authors  confining  their  sources 
to  Scripture,  encyclopaedias,  and 
native  records,  but  contriving,  none 
the  less,  to  produce  for  the  celebra¬ 
tions  of  1501  ‘a  masterpiece  of 
ingenuity  .  .  .  perhaps  the  supreme 
masterpiece  of  English  civic  pagean¬ 
try’.  Anglo  attributes  the  authorship 
of  the  1501  disguisings  to  William 
Cornish,  whose  influence  in  such 
productions  predominates  during  the 
years  immediately  following  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Henry  VIII,  whose  taste  for 
‘magnificence  with  munificence’,  later 
shared  by  Wolsey,  and  for  skill  in 
martial  exercise  encouraged  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  festive  celebrations,  pag¬ 
eantry,  and  tournament.  The  celebra¬ 
tions  for  Anne  Boleyn  in  1533 
‘represent  both  the  beginning  and  an 
end  in  the  history  of  Tudor  public 
spectacle  and  court  festivals’,  which 
declined  rapidly  under  the  growing 
influence  of  religious  propaganda,  as 
‘the  court  reveller  and  scenic  artist 
were  succeeded  as  purveyors  of  royal 
propaganda  by  the  political  pamphlet¬ 
eer,  preacher,  and  public  executioner’. 

The  Birth  of  Modern  Comedy  in 
Renaissance  Italy,37  by  Douglas  Rad- 
cliff-Umstead,  traces  the  emergence 
of  erudite  comedy  from  humanistic 

37  The  Birth  of  Modern  Comedy  in  Renais¬ 
sance  Italy,  by  Douglas  Radcliff-Umstead. 
U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  285.  $12.50. 
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studies  and  production  of  plays  by 
Plautus  and  Terence,  and  its  sequel  in 
the  composition  and  performance  of 
‘rebel  and  academic  comedies’  in 
Italian,  notably  by  Ariosto  and 
Aretino.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  critical  descriptions  of 
the  principal  plays  illustrating  succes¬ 
sive  phases  in  the  development  of 
erudite  comedy,  and  this  should  prove 
useful  as  background  information  for 
the  study  of  Tudor  drama,  in  view  of 
the  widespread  influence  of  Italian 
comedy,  both  classical  and  ‘novelis- 
tic’,  upon  English  dramatists.  The 
concluding  chapter,  entitled  ‘The 
Creation  of  a  Modern  Comic  Theater’, 
assesses  the  ultramontane  influence  of 
Italian  comedy,  evidence  of  which  is 
provided  in  imitation,  by  English 
dramatists,  of  Italianate  modes  of 
intrigue,  and  disguises,  and  incidental 
borrowings  from  Machiavelli  and 
Aretino.  In  The  Fool  and  his  Sceptre 38 
William  Willeford,  from  the  premise 
‘that  folly  is  one  of  the  supreme  facts 
about  human  nature’,  proceeds  to 
trace  our  relations,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  to  the  kinds  of  experi¬ 
ence  upon  which  the  concept  of  folly 
is  based.  With  examples  as  varied  as 
Erasmus’s  Folly,  Lear’s  Fool,  and  the 
several  roles  of  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
Buster  Keaton,  he  surveys  ‘The  Fool 
and  his  Show’,  ‘The  Pattern  of  Folly’, 
and  ‘The  Fool  and  his  Kingdom’,  the 
last  of  these  treating  of  the  Fool  as 
hero,  his  ‘Republic’,  and  his  dimen¬ 
sions,  tragic  and  comic.  Examples  are 
drawn  from  folk  festivals,  medieval 
jests  and  farces,  plays  ancient  and 
modern,  cartoons,  and  film-strips. 
Discussion  of  the  type  and  its  attri¬ 
butes,  conceived  within  a  world  of  its 
own,  is  psychological  rather  than 
anthropological  or  sociological.  With- 

38  The  Fool  and  his  Sceptre.  A  Study  in 
Clowns  and  Jesters  and  their  Audience,  by 
William  Willeford.  Arnold  and  Northwestern 
U.P.  pp.  xx +265.  $8.50.  63 s.  (See  also  p.  26.) 


in  this  context  The  Praise  of  Folly 
appears  as  ‘still  the  most  satisfying 
account  of  what  fools  are’,  for 
Erasmus  ‘took  the  conventional  im¬ 
ages  of  fools  .  .  .  and  casuistically 
super-imposed  them  upon  people 
supposed  to  be  non-fools’.  One  of 
Holbein’s  illustrations  to  The  Praise 
of  Folly,  reproduced  in  Willeford’s 
book,  provides  ‘a  succinct  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  way  the  fool  is  born  as  a 
phenomenon,  duality  of  the  fool  and 
his  bauble  indicating  the  self-division 
of  the  fool’.  Among  other  topics  dis¬ 
cussed  or  alluded  to  are  the  fool  as 
image  of  ourselves,  its  timelessness 
and  preoccupation  with  impossible 
possibilities,  and  its  religious  implica¬ 
tions,  associated  with  the  medieval 
Vice,  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and  their 
ancient  analogues.  This  is  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  book,  following  new  lines  of 
approach  to  a  familiar  subject,  and 
enlivened  by  pertinent  illustrations. 

In  ‘ Jacob  and  Esau — “rigidly  Cal- 
vinistic”?’  ( SEL )  Helen  Thomas  dis¬ 
sents  from  the  opinion  that  the 
doctrinal  passages  in  the  prologue  and 
epilogue  of  this  play  are  based  upon 
Calvin’s  Institutes,  deriving  them  from 
the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans,  with 
possible  suggestions  from  Erasmus’s 
doctrine  of  free  will.  She  suggests  that 
the  play  may  have  been  written  by 
Nicholas  Udall  on  grounds  of  stylistic 
similarity  to  Ralph  Roister  Doister. 
Though  involved  in  the  Protestant 
cause,  Udall  continued  to  produce 
court  plays  under  Mary,  and  was 
bequeathed  forty  marks  by  Stephen 
Gardiner.  The  Catholic  tone  of  some 
passages  in  Jacob  and  Esau  may  be  due 
to  revision.  In  ‘La  Edad  de  oro  del 
teatro  en  Espana  y  en  Inglaterra’  ( La 
Torre )  Alvaro  Custodio  compares  the 
evolution,  conditions,  and  styles  of 
sixteenth-century  drama  in  Spain  and 
in  England,  demonstrating  similar¬ 
ities  and  differences  with  respect  to 
prototypes  of  regular  drama,  conflict 
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with  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
authorities,  court  patronage,  and  the 
use  of  poetry.  An  article  by  L.  G. 
Salingar,  Gerald  Harrison,  and  Bruce 
Cochrane,  entitled  ‘Les  Comediens  et 
leur  Public  en  Angleterre  de  1520  a 
1640’, 39  was  noted  last  year  only  in 
connexion  with  the  later  period  (YW 
49.  163).  It  embodies  records  relating 
to  productions  of  plays  in  different 
localities,  with  special  reference  to 
economic  conditions.  The  records  bear 
evidence  of  itinerant  troops  acting  in 
provincial  towns  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  from  1520 
references  to  visits  by  professional 
comedians  become  more  numerous. 
The  authors’  findings  are  analysed  in 

39  In  Dramaturgie  et  societe:  Rapports 
entre  V oeuvre  theatrale,  son  interpretation  et 
son  public  aux  xvie  et  xviie  siecles,  ed.  by  Jean 
Jacquot  etc.  2  vols.  Paris:  Eds.  du  Centre 
National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique,  1968. 
pp.  944.  F.  40. 


tables,  giving  classified  statistics  of 
different  types  of  plays  produced  in 
local  and  professional  theatres  during 
successive  decades  of  the  period 
covered.  ‘A  Check-List  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Induction  Plays’  ( PQ ),  by 
Steven  C.  Young,  gives  a  summary 
critical  account  of  characteristic  feat¬ 
ures  in  this  ‘most  neglected  of  the 
introductory  dramatic  devices  of 
TudorandStuartplays’,  bycomparison 
with  the  prologue  and  the  dumb- 
show,  serving,  alternatively,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  dedication,  argument,  critical 
preface,  or  exposition.  The  list  extends 
chronologically  from  the  beginnings 
of  English  secular  drama,  the  first  and 
last  items  being  Medwall’s  Fulgens 
and  Lucres,  ‘in  many  ways  more 
complex  than  later  examples’,  and 
Robert  Wild’s  The  Benefice,  written, 
probably,  in  1641,  and  published  in 
1689. 
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The  survey  below  must  inevitably  be 
selective  andis  not  intendedtoduplicate 
the  annual  bibliographies  and  surveys 
in  PMLA,  FORD,  SEL,  ShS,  SJH, 
SJW,  SP,  SRO,  and  SQ.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  allocate  space  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  view  of  the  critical 
interest  of  each  item,  although  a 
number  of  works  which  we  would  have 
liked  to  consider  are  not  to  hand  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

1.  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Stanley  Wells’s  English  Association 
pamphlet,  Shakespeare,  A  Reading 
Guide,1  replaces  the  previous  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  E.  K. 
Chambers.  A  model  of  its  kind,  though 
of  necessity  selective,  the  guide  offers 
an  excellent  survey  of  what  is  most 
useful  in  Shakespearean  scholarship 
and  criticism.  The  Pelican  Guide  to 
English  Literature :  The  Age  of  Shake¬ 
speare,2  has  been  re-issued  with  a 
revised  bibliography  compiled  by 
Brian  Vickers.  Whilst  generally  useful 
this  has  a  disturbing  number  of  in¬ 
accuracies,  and  some  ghost  entries 
have  crept  in. 

2.  EDITIONS 

The  Pelican  Shakespeare  under  the 
general  editorship  of  Alfred  Harbage 
is  now  published  in  England  as  The 

1  Shakespeare :  A  Reading  Guide,  by 
Stanley  Wells.  The  English  Association, 
pp.  44.  8s. 

2  The  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature  2: 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  edited  by  Boris 
Ford.  Penguin  Books,  pp.  512.  Is. 


Complete  Pelican  Shakespeare.3  A 
general  introduction  containing  sec¬ 
tions  on  Elizabethan  background, 
Shakespeare’s  life,  theatre,  and  drama¬ 
tic  technique,  and  the  transmission  of 
the  texts  has  been  specially  written 
for  this  collected  edition.  This  intro¬ 
ductory  material  is  extremely  valuable, 
particularly  Harbage’s  discussion  of 
Shakespeare’s  technique  in  which, 
emphasizing  the  dramatic  quality  of 
the  texts,  he  analyses  with  great  sensi¬ 
tivity  the  complex  development  of 
action  and  character  relationship,  and 
Cyrus  Hoy’s  essay  on  the  original 
texts  which  enables  the  general  reader 
to  understand  something  of  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  methods  employed  to  re¬ 
cover  Shakespeare’s  text,  even  touch¬ 
ing  on  Hinman’s  massive  labours  and 
the  use  of  compositorial  analysis.  The 
introductory  essays  to  the  individual 
plays  and  poems  are  brief  andinforma- 
tive,  though  in  one  or  two  cases  rather 
sketchy,  whilst  the  notes  are  no  more 
than  glossarial.  The  text  is  carefully 
established  and  the  textual  apparatus 
is  successfully  designed  to  inform 
rather  than  confuse,  an  aim  which  is 
assisted  by  the  neat  and  uncluttered 
layout. 

Although  the  Folio  text  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  poses  no  con¬ 
siderable  bibliographical  problems, 
Clifford  Leech  in  editing  The  New 

3  The  Complete  Pelican  Shakespeare, 
General  Editor  Alfred  Harbage.  Allen 
Lane,  The  Penguin  Press,  pp.  xx-|-1481. 
£5  5s. 
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Arden  Edition 4  finds  it  necessary  to 
account  for  the  play’s  internal  contra¬ 
dictions.  Careful  analysis  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  minor  inconsistencies 
of  the  action  lead  him  to  conjecture 
four  stages  of  the  play’s  composition 
so  that  we  should  consider  Shake¬ 
speare,  not  revising  Two  Gentlemen, 
but  rather  working  on  the  play  and 
‘modifying  his  original  conception  as 
the  work  grew  under  his  hands’.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  first  phase  of  writing 
may  be  dated  during  1592  and  that  the 
play  reached  its  present  state  in  late 
1593,  the  additions  made  during  the 
course  of  composition  including  some 
of  the  best  things  in  the  text.  Professor 
Leech’s  critical  interpretation  is  also 
somewhat  unorthodox  in  that  he 
argues  that  Shakespeare  induces  both 
‘concernment’  and  a  sense  of  friendly 
mockery  in  our  attitude  to  the  charac¬ 
ters.  Thus  Valentine’s  renunciation  of 
Sylvia  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  actions 
in  which  he  has  been  presented  in  an 
absurd  light ;  yet  though  he  is  silly  he 
is  also  noble,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Shakespeare  accepted  the  conventions 
of  the  romantic  ‘wandering  play’ 
responding  to  them  sympathetically 
and  yet  burlesquing  their  excesses. 

The  New  Arden  Shakespeare  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  published  in  paperback 
and  Henry  VI  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  The 
Poems,  Timon  of  Athens,  Pericles,  and 
Cymbeline  have  appeared  this  year.5 

Volumes  of  the  New  Penguin 
Shakespeare  continue  to  appear  re¬ 
placing  G.  B.  Harrison’s  edition.6  Two 

4  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  edited  by 
Clifford  Leech.  Methuen  (The  Arden 
Shakespeare)  pp.  lxxc  +  122.  £1-60.  32 s. 

5  Henry  VI,  pts  I,  II  and  III,  edited  by 
Andrew  S.  Cairncross;  The  Poems,  edited  by 
F.  T.  Prince;  Pericles,  edited  by  F.  D. 
Hoeniger;  and  Cymbeline,  edited  by  James 
Nosworthy.  Each  8s.  6 d.  Timon  of  Athens, 
edited  by  H.  J.  Oliver.  Is.  6 d.  Methuen. 

6  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ed.  by 
Norman  Sanders;  Richard  III,  ed.  by  E.  A.  J. 
Honigmann;  Henry  IV  Part  I,  ed.  by  P.  H. 
Davison;  Twelfth  Night,  ed.  by  M.  M. 


Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Richard  III,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Richard  II, 
Henry  IV  Part  I,  Henry  V,  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  Twelfth  Night,  As  You 
Like  It,  Measure  for  Measure  and 
Othello  have  been  published.  Com¬ 
mendable  features  of  these  editions  are 
the  lengthy  critical  introductions 
(some  of  which  are  briefly  noticed 
under  individual  plays),  an  emphasis 
on  commentary  rather  than  annota¬ 
tion,  and  careful  judgement  in  choice 
of  textual  readings. 

Irving  Ribner’s  revision  of  George 
Lyman  Kittredge’s  Shakespeare  has 
begun  to  come  out  as  The  Kittredge 
Shakespeare.7  Plays  published  to  date 
are  Henry  VI  Parts  I,  II,  III,  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Titus  Androni- 
cus,  and  Cymbeline. 

The  publication  in  Fountainwell 
Drama  Texts  of  Twelfth  Night,8  edited 
by  S.  Musgrove,  is  an  interesting  inno¬ 
vation  in  that  the  original  spelling  and 
punctuation  are  retained.  Though 
many  would  accept  that  there  is  a 
place  for  old-spelling  texts,  the  view, 
which  would  seem  to  be  held  by  the 
general  editors  of  the  series,  that  mod¬ 
ernizing  the  text  ‘insidiously  corrupts 
it’  and  is  becoming  an  ‘increasingly 
discredited  editorial  practice’  needs 
demonstration.  Though  the  text  has 
been  carefully  prepared  the  com¬ 
mentary  and  glossary  are  not  as  help¬ 
ful  as  they  might  be.  The  Critical 
Introduction,  however,  packs  a  good 
deal  into  a  brief  space. 

7  The  Kittredge  Shakespeare.  Blaisdell. 
Each  85c. 

8  Shakespeare:  Twelfth  Night,  ed.  by  S. 
Musgrove.  Fountainwell  Drama  Texts, 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  8s. 


Mahood:  Each  5s.  As  You  Like  It,  ed.  by  H. 
J.  Oliver.  4s.  6  d.  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  ed. 
by  G.  R.  Hibbard;  Richard  II,  edited  by 
Stanley  Wells,  Henry  V,  ed.  by  A.  R. 
Humphreys;  Much  Ado  About  Nothing, 
edited  by  R.  A.  Foakes;  Measure  for  Mea¬ 
sure,  ed.  by  J.  M.  Nosworthy;  Othello,  ed.  by 
Kenneth  Muir.  Each  6s.  Penguin  Books. 
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The  Norton  Critical  Edition  of  1 
Henry  IV8a  is  reprinted  in  a  revised  and 
much  enlarged  form.  It  now  contains 
a  new  section  of  ‘Cultural  Contexts’, 
which  includes  writings  by  Sir  Thomas 
Elyot,  William  Baldwin,  Sir  John 
Bouchier,  Edward  Hall  and  Samuel 
Daniel;  eight  additional  essays  appear 
in  the  section  ‘Essays  in  Criticism' 
(several  essays  printed,  commendably, 
in  their  entirety);  selections  from  the 
First  Quarto  and  the  Variorum 
edition  are  appended  to  the  text  and 
the  bibliography  is  revised.  Thesupple- 
mentary  material  is  impressive  in  its 
scope  but  one  wonders  whether  this 
material  would  not  have  been  more 
usefully  published  in  a  separate  vol¬ 
ume  allowing  more  room  for  the  text 
itself,  which  is  printed  here  with  no 
introduction  and  scanty  commentary. 

Kristian  Smidt  justifies  his  parallel 
texts9  edition  of  the  First  Quarto  and 
the  First  Folio  of  Richard  III  on  the 
grounds  that  the  value  of  the  First 
Quarto  readings  should  not  be  ob¬ 
scured  by  being  printed  as  ‘mere 
annotations’  to  a  Folio  text.  The  width 
of  the  margins  of  the  handsome  type 
facsimile  enables  him  to  present 
variants  from  other  quartos  in  a 
manner  convenient  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

The  Scolar  Press  have  extended  their 
admirable  paperback  facsimile  series 
with  the  three  major  texts  of  Hamlet:10 
the  First  Quarto  (1603),  the  Second 
Quarto  (1604)  and  the  First  Folio 
(1623,  here  printed  in  single  columns), 
all  printed  from  British  Museum 
copies.  The  reasonable  price  and 

Sa  William  Shakespeare:  Henry  IV Pt.  /,  ed. 
by  James  L.  Sanderson.  Norton.  $4.97. 

9  William  Shakespeare;  The  Tragedy  of 
King  Richard  the  Third:  Parallel  Texts  of  the 
First  Quarto  &  the  First  Folio  with  Variants 
of  the  Early  Quartos.  Oslo:  Universitetsfor- 
laget.  pp.  221.  N.Kr.  90. 

10  William  Shakespeare:  Hamlet:  First 
Quarto  (1603);  Hamlet:  Second  Quarto 
(1605);  Hamlet:  The  Text  of  the  First  Folio. 
Menston :  The  Scolar  Press.  Each  8s.  6 d. 


excellent  reproduction  of  this  series 
make  it  desirable  that  it  should  cover 
many  more  Shakespearean  texts. 

Cornmarket  Press  have  published  a 
series  of  eighty-six  facsimile  texts11  of 
acting  versions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  death  of 
Garrick,  including  John  Bell’s  eight- 
volume  edition  (1773-4).  The  range  of 
the  adaptations  is  wide  and  includes 
versions  which  introduce  new  charac¬ 
ters  and  scenes  and  occasionally 
present  Shakespeare’s  work  under 
new  titles.  The  series  is  to  be  welcomed 
but  it  omits  a  number  of  interesting 
acting  versions,  and  the  reader  is  given 
no  assistance  by  way  of  introductory 
material,  a  demand  which  might 
reasonably  be  made  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  cost  per  volume. 

In  After  The  Tempest 12  George 
Robert  Guffey  introduces  a  useful 
collection  of  facsimile  texts  of  the  four 
versions  of  The  Tempest  presented  on 
the  London  stage  between  1670  and 
1756.  The  adaptations  are  those  of 
Dryden  and  Davenant  (1670);  the 
operatic  version  based  on  their  text 
(1674);  The  Mock  Tempest,  Thomas 
Duffett’s  farce  (1675);  and  Garrick’s 
operatic  adaptation  (1756).  Mr.  Guf¬ 
fey’s  brief  introduction  provides  the 
reader  with  relevant  dates  and  the 
basic  information  on  the  relationship 
of  the  texts  to  each  other,  and  to 
Shakespeare’s  play. 

Among  school  editions  may  be 
noted  three  plays  in  The  South  Bank 
Shakespeare  series,13  Henry  V,  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and  The 
Tempest.  The  introductions  are 

11  Acting  Versions  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Death  of  David 
Garrick.  Cornmarket  Press.  Each  £2  15s.- 
£3  15  s. 

12  After  The  Tempest,  Introduction  by 
George  Robert  Guffey.  William  Andrews 
Clark  Memorial  Library.  Los  Angeles. 

13  Henry  V,  ed.  by  R.  S.  Morrow;  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  ed.  by  Ann 
Phillips;  The  Tempest,  ed.  by  Monica  Davies. 
University  Tutorial  Press.  Each  8s. 
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variable.  Presumably  directed  towards 
a  middle-school  readership,  they  no 
doubt  need  to  be  straightforward  and 
comparatively  simple,  but  there  is 
surely  a  failure  of  response  to  the 
complexity  of  the  dramatic  experience 
when  an  editor  can  praise  Miranda  as 
being  ‘a  credit  to  the  race,  her  father, 
and  the  island’  and  a  little  later  remark 
that  ‘staunchness  and  toughness’  are 
features  of  Shakespeare’s  female  char¬ 
acters  as  he  ‘has  no  use  for  simpering 
scatterbrained  weaklings’. 

Four  plays,  Henry  IV  Part  1,  Julius 
Caesar,  Twelfth  Night  and  Macbeth 
have  appeared  in  The  New  Warwick 
Shakespeare  Series.14 

3.  TEXTUAL  MATTERS 

Four  volumes  of  the  Oxford  Shake¬ 
speare  Concordance  to  the  First  Folio 
based  on  the  copy-text  selected  for 
Alice  Walker’s  old  spelling  edition  (in 
preparation)  have  appeared — The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure  and 
The  Tempest.15  It  should  be  noted  that 
editorial  policy  for  the  series,  explained 
by  T.  H.  Howard-Hill  in  ‘The  Oxford 
Old-Spelling  Shakespeare  Concord¬ 
ances’  (SB),  regrettably  precludes  the 
recording  of  substantive  quarto  vari¬ 
ants  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

John  W.  Velz,  ‘The  Text  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Second  Folio:  Two 
Notes’  ( SQ ),  shows  from  a  small 
sample  of  collations  that  the  Methuen 
facsimile  (1909)  is  a  sophisticated 
text;  he  also  lists  press  corrections  on 
two  pages  of  the  Second  Folio  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

The  sharpness  of  eighteenth-century 
critical  debate  is  recalled  by  Bonamy 
Dobree,  ‘How  to  Edit  Shakespeare’ 
( Wilson  Knight  Essays ),  in  a  brief 

14  Henry  IV Pt  1,  ed.  by  E.  C.  Pettet;  Julius 
Caesar,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Macbeth,  ed.  by 
Stanley  Gardner.  Blackie. 

15  A  Concordance  to  the  First  Folio,  ed.  by 
T.  H.  Howard-Hill.  O.U.P.  Each  £3. 


account  of  Thomas  Edwards’s  attack 
upon  Warburton’s  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  his  Canons  of  Criticism 
(1748). 

4.  SOURCES 

Attention  should  be  called  to  a  work 
noticed  in  chapter  IX  last  year  (YW 
49.189-90),  Elizabethan  Love  Stories 16 
in  which  T.  J.  B.  Spencer  has  brought 
together  in  a  useful  format  translations 
of  eight  short  stories  used  by  Shake¬ 
speare  as  source  material  for  All’s 
Well  that  Ends  Well,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Twelfth  Night,  Measure  for  Measure, 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Cymbeline, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Othello. 
Wherever  possible  the  translations 
are  those  which  were  available  in 
Shakespeare’s  life-time. 

Whilst  attempting  to  provide  a  use- 
useful  edition  of  Holinshed  for  Shake- 
speareans  Richard  Hosley17  has  en¬ 
deavoured  also  in  his  selections  from 
the  chronicles  to  do  justice  to  Holin- 
shed’s  style.  The  sources  of  the  history 
plays,  King  Lear,  Cymbeline  and  Mac¬ 
beth  are  provided  here  in  a  clearly 
presented  form,  retaining  Holinshed’s 
chronology  (with  cross-reference  to 
Act  and  Scene  in  Shakespeare),  and 
employing  modern  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation. 

Marion  A.  Taylor18  demonstrates 
that  the  Hamlet  story  derives  from  a 
Brutus  tale  of  Byzantine  origin  and 
that,  though  Hamlet  is  legendary,  his 
grandfather  was  a  real  man,  the  great 
Rurick.  The  author  champions  the 
cause  of  Gertrude,  showing  in  the 
section  ‘The  vilification  of  Gertrude’ 

16  Elizabethan  Love  Stories,  ed.  T.  J.  B. 
Spencer.  Penguin  Shakespeare  Library,  1968. 
pp.  215.  5s. 

17  Shakespeare’ s  Holinshed:  An  Edition  of 
Holinshed’s  Chronicles  (1587),  ed.  Richard 
Hosley.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1968.  pp.  346.  $7.50. 

18  A  New  Look  at  the  Old  Sources  of 
Hamlet,  Marion  A.  Taylor.  The  Hague: 
Mouton.  1968.  pp.  79. 
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that  in  the  source  material  her  re¬ 
marriage  would  not  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  incestuous,  but  probably  normal 
among  pagan  tribes. 

5.  BIOGRAPHY 

Peter  Milward,  S.  J.,  publishes  the 
fruits  of  considerable  detective  work 
in  the  hope  that  ‘Some  Missing 
Shakespeare  Letters’  ( SQ ),  referred  to 
as  existing  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
may  have  survived  the  complicated 
changes  of  ownership  which  he 
attempts  to  trace. 

Alice  Lyle  Scoufos  introduces  a 
novel  speculation  in  ‘Harvey:  A 
Name-Change  in  Henry  IV'  ( ELH ). 
She  identifies  the  ‘Harvey’  who  is 
named  as  a  character  accompanying 
Falstaff  (Oldcastle)  in  the  quarto  texts 
as  Sir  William  Harvey.  She  traces 
Harvey’s  ambitious  career  (and 
acquaintanceship  with  George  Cob- 
ham,  the  descendant  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle)  and  suggests  that  he  may 
have  revenged  himself  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  satire  of  him  in  Henry  IV  by 
being  responsible,  as  ‘Mr.  W.  H.’,  for 
the  exposing  to  print  of  Shakespeare’s 
sonnet  sequence,  which  she  considers 
to  be  clearly  designed  for  private 
circulation  only. 

In  a  simplistic  article,  which  makes 
dangerous  deductions  from  the  plays 
about  Shakespeare  the  man,  Donald 
Neil  Friesner  succeeds  only  in  con- 
vincingus  of  his  conviction  of ‘William 
Shakespeare,  Conservative’  (SQ). 

In  the  stages  of  decoding  Shake¬ 
speare’s  epitaph  William  Honey19 
manages  to  keep  suspense  mount¬ 
ing  until,  in  Chapter  Twenty-One, 
the  solution  finally  emerges:  that 
Christopher  Marlowe,  complete  with 
plays,  verses  and  sonnets,  lies  buried 
in  the  tomb  at  Stratford.  A  further 
section  dealing  with  the  similarities  of 

19  The  Shakespeare  Epitaph  Deciphered  by 
William  Honey.  London:  Mitre  Press,  pp. 
237.  3 5s. 


the  respective  signatures  of  the  two 
men  completes  Honey’s  ‘proof’  that 
Shakespeare  died  in  the  tavern  brawl 
at  Deptford  and  Marlowe  took  over 
his  name  and  personality.  Those  who 
doubt  the  probability  of  this  account 
will  welcome  the  reprinting  of  James 
G.McManaway’s  admirable,  scholarly 
survey  of  the  biographical  material, 
‘The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare’,  in 
his  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  and  Theater  (see  p.  163). 

6.  GENERAL  CRITICISM 

Shakespeare  Survey  22  is  largely 
given  over  to  Shakespearean  Comedy 
and  Romance,  reprinting  a  number  of 
papers  given  at  the  Stratford  Shake¬ 
speare  Conference  of  1968.  V.  Y. 
Kantak,  suggesting  that  criticism  has 
largely  failed  to  comprehend  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  Shakespearean  Comedy 
because  of  its  narrowness  of  approach, 
argues  for  a  further  exploration  of  the 
plays  with  the  approaches  adopted  by 
Susan  Langer  and  C.  L.  Barber,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  awareness  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  drama  of  the  idea  of  life 
as  played  out  on  the  stage  of  the  world. 

Northrop  Frye  divides  comedy  into 
two  categories,  the  New  and  rhe  Old, 
defining  the  former  as  teleological, 
character  being  a  function  of  plot, 
finally  resolved  in  the  establishing  of  a 
new  society  or  a  fresh  perception, 
whereas  Old  Comedy  is  dialectical, 
sequential  in  structure,  where  char¬ 
acter  represents  the  general  forces 
within  the  play.  Recognizing  that  the 
finest  exponents  of  the  New  Comedy 
were  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,  Frye 
argues  that  modern  drama  tends  once 
more  to  the  patterns  of  the  Old. 

A  number  of  Frye’s  remarks  are 
touched  on  by  Michel  Grivelet  who 
compares  Shakespeare’s  and  Moliere’s 
handling  of  the  ambiguity  of  identity 
in  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Amphitryon 
(both  drawing  on  Amphitruo  as  a 
source).  The  implications  of  the  plays’ 
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central  concerns  are  profound  and 
Grivelet  argues  that  for  Shakespeare 
the  experience  of  love,  of  man  newly 
made,  overcomes  his  contradictions, 
whilst  for  Moliere  perplexity  can  only 
be  eased  by  letting  protean  life  over¬ 
whelm  all  care  for  consistency. 

Shakespeare’s  comic  vision  and 
technique  are  compared  with  Jonson’s 
by  Robert  Ornstein  who  suggests  that 
in  Jonson’s  comedies  life  is  irredeem¬ 
able,  existing  outside  time  and  change, 
whereas  Shakespearean  comedy  can 
endure  wind  and  rain  because  it  admits 
of  tragic  experience. 

That  the  form  of  Shakespearean 
comedy  is  not  closed  but  rather  open 
to  a  multiplicity  of  different  legitimate 
responses  is  argued  by  Herbert  S.  Weil 
in  a  paper  which,  in  making  a  compari¬ 
son  with  a  number  of  modern  drama¬ 
tists,  offers  some  perceptive  observa¬ 
tions  of  interpretation  of  Measure  for 
Measure,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

In  a  complex  and  scholarly  book20 
Richard  Cody  examines  Shakespeare’s 
early  comedies,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  and  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  in  terms  of 
the  Platonic,  mythological,  and  em¬ 
blematic  techniques  which,  he  argues, 
are  fundamental  for  an  understanding 
of  Tasso’s  Aminta.  He  suggests  that 
Aminta’s  pastoralism  is  the  poetic 
expression  of  an  aesthetic  Platonism, 
the  pastoral  form  veiling  the  Platonic 
mystery,  which  may  only  be  penetrated 
with  that  close  knowledge  of  the 
esoteric  interpretation  of  classical 
myth  and  allegory  which  we  find  in  the 
work  of  Wind  and  Panovsky.  He  goes 
on  to  apply  his  account  of  Aminta’s 
pastoralism  to  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
Thus  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  betrays 
conscious,  if  inept,  designs  upon  the 

20  The  Landscape  of  the  Mind.  Pastoralism 
and  Platonic  Theory  in  Tasso’s  Aminta  and 
Shakespeare’s  Early  Comedies,  by  Richard 
Cody.  O.U.P.  pp.  191.  40s. 


fashionable  cult  of  aesthetic  Platon¬ 
ism;  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  may  be 
approached  as  a  pastoral  medal  repre¬ 
senting  in  part  the  trials  of  the  pastoral 
Hercules,  whilst  the  Dream  conceals 
the  representation  of  a  pastoral 
theocracy  of  Diana,  Venus  and  Cupid, 
Apollo  and  Bacchus,  Hercules  and 
Orpheus.  If  this  seems  far  fetched, 
leaving  the  plays  accessible  only  to 
initiates,  the  thesis  is  carefully  and 
sensitively  argued  and  accounts  in 
part  for  the  intense  but  often  illusive 
experience  of  the  plays.  The  pastoralist 
in  any  poet,  the  author  concludes,  is 
that  part  of  him  which  knows  how 
little  of  what  matters  can  be  said 
directly.  Mr.  Cody’s  book  not  only 
has  the  virtue  of  presenting  Shake¬ 
speare’s  early  plays  within  the  context 
of  Renaissance  aesthetic  and  philo¬ 
sophic  convention  but  also  of  recog¬ 
nizing  dramatic  techniques  and  for¬ 
mulae  which  promise  illuminating 
application  to  Shakespeare’s  Late 
Plays,  most  particularly  The  Tempest. 

Frances  Yates21  also  brings  esoteric 
thought  to  illuminate  Shakespearean 
drama,  for  she  postulates  a  new  theory 
of  the  construction  of  the  Elizabethan 
public  theatres.  She  argues  that  their 
ground  plan  and  design  owed  their 
form  to  the  Vitruvian  knowledge  prop¬ 
agated  by  John  Dee  and  popularized 
in  his  preface  to  Billingsley’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Euclid  (1570),  a  book  which, 
she  maintains,  had  a  considerable 
influence  among  the  artisan  class  to 
which  James  Burbage  belonged.  Thus, 
when  in  1576  he  erected  the  Theatre, 
he  would  have  had  available  to  him  the 
Vitruvian  principles  of  harmony  and 
proportion  on  which  the  classical 
theatre  was  based,  not  only  giving  him 
technical  skills  but  also  enshrining  a 
cosmic  view  of  the  theatre.  Since  Dee 
was  much  involved  in  hermetic 
thought,  Vitruvian  ideas  are  comple- 

21  Theatre  of  the  World,  by  Frances  Yates. 
Routledge.  pp.  xiv+218.  £2  2s. 
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mented  by  a  strong  perception  of  the 
microcosm-macrocosm  analogy,  all  of 
which  is  taken  up  by  his  disciple, 
Robert  Fludd,  whose  books  draw 
together  and  expand  Dee’s  ideas  and 
technical  knowledge.  Fludd,  in  his 
turn,  has  considerable  influence  on 
Inigo  Jones  in  terms  of  his  technical 
ability  to  construct  stage  machinery 
and  perspective  scenes,  and  his  inter¬ 
est  in  neo-classical  architecture.  Not 
every  reader  will  be  satisfied  by  the 
development  of  the  argument;  some 
of  the  connections  remain  circum¬ 
stantial.  However,  the  implication 
remains  that  Shakespeare’s  Globe 
Theatre  had  behind  it  the  ‘Idea’  of  a 
cosmic  theatre,  that  he  may  have 
regarded  it  as  ‘a  pattern  of  the  universe, 
the  idea  of  the  Macrocosm,  the  world 
stage  on  wrhich  the  Microcosm  acted 
his  parts’,  and  such  a  view  may  in  part 
account  for  the  cosmic  allusions 
and  liturgical  connotations  in  the 
plays. 

The  theatrum  mundi  topos  is  also 
discussed  in  more  limited  terms  by 
Harold  Fisch  {Wilson  Knight  Essays) 
who,  linking  it  with  the  general 
theatrical  imagery  of  Macbeth  and 
Hamlet,  argues  that  in  these  plays,  as 
in  contemporary  religious  writings, 
the  metaphor  suggests  a  providential 
pattern  within  which  they  should  be 
interpreted. 

A  metaphysical  interpretation  of 
Shakespearean  drama  would  seem  to 
be  demanded  by  Raymond  Tschumi 
( Festschrift  Rudolf  Stamm )  who  argues 
that  the  orthodox  critical  approach 
based  on  rationalism,  positivism  and 
materialism  must  be  revised  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  perception  that  Shake¬ 
speare  is  a  ‘fountain  of  life  that  moves 
us  to  ends  unknown  but  foreshadowed 
in  the  last  plays’. 

Hugh  C.  Evans  ( SQ )  examines  the 
historical  figures  who  lay  behind  and 
influenced  Shakespeare’s  portrayal  of 
the  comic  constables  Dull,  Elbow,  and 


Dogberry.  He  brings  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  contemporary  accounts  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Elizabethan 
watch  and  suggests  that  the  activities 
of  such  inexperienced  and  inefficient 
men  naturally  brought  about  the 
development  of  a  national  comic 
type. 

In  ‘The  concept  of  the  Royal  in 
Shakespeare’  ( ShStud )  M.  Fujita 
analyses  the  connotations  of  the  word 
royal  mainly  from  the  history  plays, 
expounds  the  concept  as  developed  in 
pageantry,  and  applies  his  findings  to 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  He  argues  that 
Shakespeare  reverted  momentarily  to 
the  primitive  stylized  method  of  a 
dumb  show  at  the  end  of  the  play,  in 
order  to  ‘render  perceptible  the  vision¬ 
ary  truth,  a  new  “Cydnus”,  that 
Cleopatra  finally  obtained  through 
her  death’.  [C.G.H.] 

In  an  inaugural  lecture  Harold 
Jenkins22  discusses  the  catastrophe  in 
Shakespearean  tragedy  and  discerns 
correspondences  of  technique  and 
approach  which  suggest  a  concern  to 
achieve  specific  types  of  tragic  effect. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  Shake¬ 
speare  is  careful  to  vary  his  art  within 
these  general  conventions  so  that  each 
tragedy  has  its  own  signature  and 
development  and  an  ending  appropri¬ 
ate  to  itself. 

The  view  that  the  choric  figure  in 
Shakespearean  drama  teaches  and 
directs  audience  response  is  disputed 
by  Peter  Rilton  {ES)  who,  arguing  that 
the  dramatic  illusion  is  more  complex 
and  flexible  than  we  normally  suppose, 
and  that  the  play  works  mainly  at  an 
emotional  level,  suggests  that  the  com¬ 
mentator  bolsters  the  customer’s  self¬ 
esteem  by  sharing  his  values  and 
reassuring  him  about  his  powers 
of  discrimination. 

M.  C.  Bradbrook  in  her  Clark 

22  The  Catastrophe  in  Shakespearean 
Tragedy,  by  Harold  Jenkins.  Edinburgh  U.P. 
pp.  22.  5s. 
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lectures23  continually  stimulates  the 
imagination  of  her  audience  into  a 
realization  of  the  concrete  realities 
which  gave  rise  to  Shakespeare’s  plays 
— ‘a  new  actor,  a  special  occasion,  a 
new  stage’.  She  qualifies  the  view  of 
Tillyard,  Dover  Wilson  and  others, 
that  the  chief  originals  of  the  English 
History  plays  were  the  ‘clerkly  and 
argumentative  Moralities’  and  sees  the 
new  craft  guild  of  the  acting  troupes  as 
reviving  the  traditions  of  the  guild  plays 
especially  as  regards  the  relationship 
of  the  actor  to  the  audience.  In  her 
lecture  entitled  ‘The  New  Clown’  Miss 
Bradbrook  examines  Robert  Armin’s 
own  published  work  for  clues  to  his 
individual  tastes  and  speculates  on  his 
influence  on  such  roles  as  Touchstone, 
Feste,  and  the  Gravedigger;  a  new 
feature  of  these  parts,  she  suggests,  is 
that  they  are  ‘dramatically  interwoven 
with  the  central  characters  and  the 
central  feelings  of  the  play’.  She  further 
suggests  that  Armin  is  in  the  tradition 
of  More  and  Erasmus  in  presenting  an 
integrated  comic  vision  of  a  world  of 
fools.  In  a  subtle  analysis  of  Feste’s 
role  in  Twelfth  Night  she  concludes 
‘The  new  fool  is  a  fool  deferring  to  an 
audience.’’ 

Miss  Bradbrook’s  notion  of  the 
evolving  relationship  of  the  actors  to 
the  audience  is  carried  a  stage  further 
in  her  lecture  ‘Old  Things  Made  New’ 
where  she  spotlights  the  confrontation 
between  Hamlet  and  the  Actors — the 
leading  actor  is  dressed  as  Burbage  and 
confronts  Burbage  who  plays  Hamlet. 
The  new  element  here  is  the  ‘interplay 
between  the  actors  and  their  own 
function.’ 

This  intriguing  series  of  lectures — 
which  includes  a  study  of  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  as  an  occasional 
play  and  Timon  of  Athens  as  an  indoor 
experiment — should  provoke  much 

23  Shakespeare  the  Craftsman:  The  Clark 
Lectures,  1968,  by  M.  C.  Bradbrook.  Chatto 
&  Windus.  pp.  187.  30s. 


new  thought  both  about  individual 
plays  and  about  the  nature  of  the 
dramatic  act. 

The  same  author’s  Elizabethan 
Stage  Conditions,  originally  published 
in  1932,  has  been  reprinted  as  a  paper¬ 
back  (C.U.P.  1968.  50p.  $1.65). 

Glynne  Wickham’s  Shakespeare’s 
Dramatic  Heritage 24  consists  of  the 
collecting  of  a  number  of  articles  and 
lectures  mostly  published  or  delivered 
in  the  last  decade  together  with  new 
pieces  on  ‘The  Stuart  Mask’,  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Stage’,  ‘Shakespeare’s  King 
Richard  II  and  Marlowe’s  King 
Edward  IV,  ‘A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream :  the  Setting  and  the  Text’,  and 
‘ The  Winter’s  Tale :  A  Comedy  with 
Deaths’.  The  first  three  sections  of  the 
collection  provide  particular  details  of 
dramatic  techniques  and  traditional 
ways  of  thinking  that  constitute 
Shakespeare’s  dramatic  heritage  and 
lead  up  to  the  six  studies  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  in  Section  Four.  The 
book  is  concerned  throughout  with 
practical  matters  involved  in  stage 
performance  and  argues  the  need  for 
modern  productions  to  arise  out  of  ‘a 
fully  informed  picture  of  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  Shakespeare  and 
his  contemporaries  themselves  drew 
their  inspiration  and  their  dramatic 
technique’. 

A  key  essay  to  the  book’s  structure 
is  ‘Genesis  and  the  Tragic  Hero’  where 
the  author  argues  that  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  fundamental  to  the 
Elizabethan’s  way  of  thinking  about 
tragedy.  He  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  structure  of  the  whole  of  the 
Mystery  Cycles  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  prefiguration  and  juxta¬ 
position  as  dramatic  devices.  Jonson- 
ian  tragedy,  in  his  view,  fails  because 

24  Shakespeare's  Dramatic  Heritage:  Col¬ 
lected  Studies  in  Medieval,  Tudor  and  Shake¬ 
spearean  Drama,  by  Glynne  Wickham. 
London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xviii+277.  45s. 
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of  its  rejection  of  the  biblical  frame¬ 
work  of  the  Mystery  Cycles.  The 
demonstration  of  the  validity  of  this 
essay  should  lie  in  the  six  chapters  on 
individual  plays  of  Shakespeare,  but, 
except  in  the  section  on  Macbeth,  the 
link-up  is  tenuous  and  the  overall 
impression  left  by  the  book  is  of  a 
miscellaneous  but  perceptive  series  of 
observations  (see  also  p.  1 1 1). 

Two  Festschriften  have  appeared 
which  contain  essays  on  Shakespeare. 
Colleagues  and  friends  of  Professor 
G.  Wilson  Knight  have  contributed 
papers  to  The  Morality  of  Art,25  edited 
by  D.  W.  Jefferson,  and  Eduard  Kolb 
and  Jorg  Hasler  have  edited  a  series  in 
honour  of  Rudolf  Stamm’s  sixtieth 
birthday.26  The  articles  in  each  case 
have  been  distributed  to  their  appro¬ 
priate  sections  in  this  survey. 

Helen  Gardner  has  edited  a  number 
of  F.  P.  Wilson’s  published  and  un¬ 
published  studies  of  Shakespeare  and 
Shakespeariana.27  Previously  publish¬ 
ed  material  includes  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Reading’,  ‘The  Proverbial  Wisdom  of 
Shakespeare’,  and  ‘The  Elizabethan 
Theatre’  and  their  reprinting  is  most 
welcome.  Two  studies  are  new,  ‘The 
English  History  Play,’  and  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Comedies’  having  been  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  History  of  the  English 
Drama  which,  sadly,  F.  P.  Wilson  did 
not  live  to  complete.  The  essay  on  the 
History  Play  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  genre,  placing  Shakespeare’s 
Histories  in  their  contemporary  con¬ 
text,  and  suggesting  that  he  was  largely 
responsible  for  establishing  the  form¬ 
ula  which  attracted  so  many  Eliza- 

25  The  Morality  of  Art:  Essays  Presented  to 
G.  Wilson  Knight  by  his  Colleagues  and 
Friends,  ed.  by  D.  W.  Jefferson.  Routledge. 
pp.  xii+237.  £2  10s.  (Abbreviated  as  Wilson 
Knight  Essays). 

26  Festschrift  Rudolf  Stamm,  ed.  by  Eduard 
Kolb  and  Jorg  Hasler.  Bern:  Francke  Verlag. 
pp.  291.  Fr.  45. 

27  Shakespearean  and  Other  Studies,  by  F. 
P.  Wilson,  ed.  by  Helen  Gardner.  O.U.P. 
pp.  ix+345. 15s. 


bethan  playwrights.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  the  author  touches  on 
most  of  the  critical  difficulties  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  genre — definition,  author¬ 
ship,  dating,  the  nature  and  use  of 
source  material,  didactic  values,  etc. 
In  his  discursive  essay  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  F.  P.  Wilson  con¬ 
siders  the  development  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comic  skill  up  to  Twelfth 
Night.  His  wide  and  deep  reading 
enables  him  to  assess  Shakespeare’s 
use  of  source  material,  and  his  ability 
to  adopt  and  develop  the  comic 
conventions  of  earlier  Elizabethan 
comedy. 

Homage  is  paid  to  the  scholarship  of 
James  G.  McManaway28  in  a  valuable 
and  handsomely  produced  collection 
of  his  work  produced  during  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years.  The  articles  are 
arranged  chronologically  and  cover 
three  main  areas :  biography,  theatre- 
history,  and  bibliography.  Special 
mention  might  be  made  of  ‘The  Two 
Earliest  Prompt  Books  of  Hamlet ’ 
[1949],  ‘ Richard  II  at  Covent  Garden’ 
[1964]  and  the  series  of  Textual 
Studies  [1948-65]. 

It  is  particularly  pleasurable  to  see 
Tucker  Brooke’s  Essays  on  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Other  Elizabethans 29  back 
in  print.  ‘Shakespeare  Apart’  sharply 
focuses  Shakespeare’s  difference  from 
the  University  dramatists;  ‘The  Folio 
of  1623’  reminds  us  of  the  importance 
of  that  publication  as  setting  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  dramatic  publications ;  whilst 
‘The  Romantic  Iago’  with  its  stimulat¬ 
ing  comparison  of  Iago  and  Falstaff 
provides  a  useful  corrective  to  more 
modern  views  of  Iago’s  role  in  Othello. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  Gareth 

28  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  Bibliography,  and 
Theater,  by  James  G.  McManaway,  ed.  by 
Richard  Hosley,  Arthur  C.  Kirsch  and  John 
W.  Velz.  New  York:  The  Shakespeare  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  pp.  xvi+417.  $15. 

29  Essays  on  Shakespeare  and  Other  Eliza¬ 
bethans,  by  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke.  Archon 
Books,  pp.  x+220.  $6.50. 
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Lloyd  Evans’s  Writers’  and  Critics’ 
Shakespeare30  reach  as  far  as  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Although  each 
volume  contains  sections  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  life,  the  emphasis  is  very  much 
on  the  plays,  which  are  discussed  with 
sensitivity  and  a  feeling  for  their  com¬ 
plexities.  Working  within  the  modest 
scope  of  the  series  the  author  manages 
nevertheless  to  do  justice  to  some  of 
the  lesser-known  plays.  Thus  he  argues 
persuasively  for  the  merits  of  the  three 
Henry  VI  plays,  reminding  us  of  the 
hugeness  of  canvas  that  the  trilogy 
covers,  and  on  Titus  Andronicus  he  is 
at  pains  to  distinguish  Shakespeare’s 
individual  style  from  the  influence  of 
Seneca.  Each  play,  in  fact,  is  given 
careful  consideration  for  its  own 
peculiar  qualities  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  a  coherent  narrative  of  the  play¬ 
wright’s  growth  is  maintained  in  an 
immensely  readable  form. 

Patrick  Murray  offers  The  Shake¬ 
spearian  Scene 31  as  a  guide  to  the 
present  state  of  Shakespeare  criticism 
for  the  general  reader  and  the  non¬ 
specialist.  The  book  is  divided  into  four 
main  sections  dealing  with  character, 
imagery,  religion  and  the  historical 
approach  and  gives  a  range  of  critical 
views,  though  those  stemming  from 
the  Thirties  are  perhaps  given  most 
prominence  and  certain  modern  views 
are  not  represented  at  all.  In  the 
longest  section,  on  ‘The  Religious 
Aspect’,  the  author  takes  a  partisan 
stance. 

Monica  Davies’s  breezily-written 
Shakespeare  for  the  Sixth 32  seems 
aimed  at  capturing  the  interest  of  the 

30  Shakespeare  I  1564-1592  and  Shake¬ 
speare  II 1587-1598,  by  Gareth  Lloyd  Evans. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  120  each. 
Paperback.  Each  10s. 

31  The  Shakespearian  Scene:  Some  Twen¬ 
tieth-century  Perspectives,  by  Patrick  Murray. 
Longmans,  pp.  x  +  182.  35s. 

32  Shakespeare  for  the  Sixth,  by  Monica 
Davies.  University  Tutorial  Press,  pp.  iv  + 
132.  Paperback.  9s.  6 d. 


general  sixth-former  rather  than  that 
of  the  serious  student. 

In  his  introduction  to  Motiveless 
Malignity  Louis  Auchincloss33  claims 
to  recognize  a  recurrent  interest  in 
Shakespearean  drama  in  the  perverse 
and  irrational  in  human  nature.  There 
is,  however,  no  consistent  attempt  on 
the  author’s  part  to  investigate  this 
thesis  and  he  concerns  himself  rather 
with  setting  down  in  a  series  of  essays 
his  observations  on  and  his  responses 
to  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  sonnets. 
Whilst  Mr.  Auchincloss  displays  a 
commendable  enthusiasm  for  Shake¬ 
spearean  drama,  his  remarks  are  often 
trite  and  reveal  an  untutored  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  critical  work,  his  views  being 
stated  rather  than  demonstrated. 
Occasionally  the  author  writes  with 
considerable  lack  of  sensitivity— as 
when  he  asserts  that  Isabella  in 
Measure  for  Measure  can  be  enor¬ 
mously  funny  played  correctly — and 
with  bathos — as  when  he  suggests  that 
since  1605  many  parents  have  had 
King  Lear’s  dread  example  in  mind 
when  considering  settlements  on  their 
offspring. 

The  flowers  and  plants  so  often 
referred  to  in  the  plays  and  poems  are 
briefly  described  by  Jessica  Kerr  and 
tastefully  illustrated  by  Anne  Ophelia 
Dowden.34  Those  who  wish  to  have 
pictures  of  Shakespeare’s  flowers  will 
no  doubt  buy  this  book. 

7.  SHAKESPEARE  IN  THE 
THEATRE 

The  claim  in  the  Foreword  to 
‘Selected  Papers  from  the  English 
Institute’35  is  to  present  a  new  perspec- 

33  Motiveless  Malignity,  by  Louis  Auchin¬ 
closs.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  pp.  x  + 
158.  $5. 

34  Shakespeare’ s  Flowers,  by  Jessica  Kerr, 
illustrated  by  Anne  Ophelia  Dowden.  Long¬ 
mans  Young  Books,  pp.  85.  2D. 

35  Reinterpretations  of  Elizabethan  Drama, 
ed.  by  Norman  Rabkin.  New  York  and 
London:  Columbia  U.P.  pp.  x+205. 
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tive  in  looking  at  drama — to  discuss 
‘the  play  as  it  impinges  on  its  audience, 
as  it  is  experienced’.  This  focus  is 
generally  maintained  in  a  lively  col¬ 
lection,  though  with  varying  degrees 
of  originality.  Jonas  A.  Barish,  ‘The 
New  Theater  and  the  Old :  Reversions 
and  Rejuvenations,’  considers  what 
can  be  learnt  about  Shakespeare 
through  studying  the  way  in  which  he 
has  been  adapted  by  three  dramatists 
with  particularly  opposed  viewpoints: 
William  Archer,  who  objected  to  the 
patent  falseness  of  much  of  Elizabeth¬ 
an  drama  because  he  could  not  accept 
that  the  motivation  of  the  characters 
was  rational;  Antonin  Artaud,  who 
embraced  those  very  excesses  in 
Elizabethan  drama  that  Archer  objec¬ 
ted  to,  and  for  whom  cries,  bloodshed, 
and  torment  supply  the  guarantee  of 
the  remorselessness  of  spirit  which 
defines  his  concept  of  cruelty;  and 
Berthold  Brecht,  who  learned  from 
Shakespeare  the  structural  properties 
of  Elizabethan  drama  and  found  a 
virtue  in  that  very  looseness  of  struc¬ 
ture  which  was  regarded  by  other 
critics  as  a  gross  fault.  This  is  a  mind¬ 
opening  essay  which  does  not  attempt 
to  push  conclusions  very  far.  Daniel 
Seltzer,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Texts  and 
Modern  Productions’,  boldly  declares 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  Shakespeare 
‘straight’  and  argues  that  no  amount 
of  historical  knowledge  will  tell  a 
director  how  to  present  the  plays.  He 
suggests  that  there  are  many  valid 
ways  of  producing  Shakespeare,  refer¬ 
ring  in  particular  to  Olivier’s  Othello, 
Scofield’s  Macbeth,  and  Orson 
Welles’s  film  adaptation  Chimes  at 
Midnight.  He  distinguishes  these 
‘translations’  of  the  spirit  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  script  from  the  deliberate 
distortion  of  the  text  in  order  to  sup¬ 
port  an  ideology  which  he  finds  in 
Peter  Brook’s  production  of  King 
Lear.  Robert  Hapgood’s  ‘Shake¬ 
speare  and  the  Included  Spectator’  is 


a  brief  series  of  notes  about  perform¬ 
ances  which  always  keep  the  audience 
in  mind;  he  favours  a  very  open  style 
of  performance.  John  Russell  Brown 
in  ‘The  Theatrical  Element  of  Shake¬ 
speare  Criticism’  argues  persuasively 
that  participation  in  the  practical 
business  of  production  is  an  essential 
preliminary  for  the  Shakespeare  critic. 
He  doubts  the  usefulness  of  evaluative 
criticism  and  urges,  rather,  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  many  possibilities  offered 
by  a  Shakespearean  text  without 
regard  to  the  formulation  of  a  defini¬ 
tive  interpretation.  But  the  one  contri¬ 
bution  that  does  more  than  any  of  the 
others  to  justify  the  consciously  new 
stance  of  these  critics  is  Stephen 
Booth’s  complex  essay  ‘On  the  Value 
of  Hamlet  ’.  Booth  argues  that  a  pattern 
is  set  up  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play 
in  which  the  audience’s  expectations 
are  intermittently  fulfilled  and  frus¬ 
trated,  so  that  it  remains  as  much  in 
the  dark  concerning  the  threat  to 
Denmark  as  do  the  soldiers  who  are  in 
turn  accosted  by  military  matters  and 
the  supernatural.  By  this  means  a 
strong  need  is  built  up  in  the  audience’s 
mind  for  solid  information  and  a  sense 
of  order,  a  need  which  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  satisfied  by  the  entry  of 
Claudius.  In  this  way  Booth  argues 
that  the  audience  is  deliberately  kept  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  an  uncertainty 
in  which  we  are  unable  to  decide 
whether  Hamlet  is  feigning  madness 
or  revealing  his  own  feelings.  This 
difficult  essay  concludes  with  the 
suggestion  that  a  similar  kind  of 
equivocation  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
‘To  be  or  not  to  be’  soliloquy. 

The  Shaw  revival  is  extending  to  his 
theatre  criticism.  Kenneth  Muir, 
‘Shaw  and  Shakespeare’  ( Festschrift 
Rudolf  Stamm),  remarks  that  Shaw 
was  right  in  recognizing  that  nine¬ 
teenth-century  bardolatry  stood  in  the 
way  of  dramatic  development.  He  also 
reminds  us  that  Shaw  was  a  fine  critic 
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of  Shakespearean  acting  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  plays  and  his 
experience  as  a  director,  but  most  of 
all  because  of  his  sympathy  with 
Shakespeare’s  word-music.  Charles 
Haywood,  ‘George  Bernard  Shaw  on 
Shakespearian  Music  and  the  Actor’ 
(SQ),  also  stresses  Shaw’s  consistent 
emphasis  on  the  musical  power  of 
Shakespeare’s  words,  an  emphasis  to 
which  Shaw  gave  added  point  by  his 
derisory  attitude  to  Shakespeare’s 
ability  as  a  thinker.  The  same  author 
reminds  us  in  ‘G.  B.  Shaw  on  Inci¬ 
dental  Music  in  the  Shakespearian 
Theatre’  (SJ  W)  that  Shaw’s  strictures 
on  Victorian  Shakespearean  produc¬ 
tions  extended  to  their  incidental 
music  which  was  often  culled  either 
from  the  operatic  repertoire  or  speci¬ 
ally  composed  in  a  style  which  was  a 
pale  reflection  of  Wagner.  The  ideal 
which  he  sought  was  approached  only 
by  those  Renaissance  scores  redis¬ 
covered  by  Arnold  Dolmetsch  and 
used  in  Poel’s  productions,  arranged 
with  understanding,  and  played  where 
possible  on  contemporary  instru¬ 
ments. 

Charles  Hurtgen,  dealing  with  a 
comparatively  untouched  field,  ‘The 
Operatic  Character  of  Background 
Music  in  Film  Adaptations  of  Shake¬ 
speare’  ( SQ ),  demonstrates  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  imitate  the  kind  of  musical 
backgrounds  to  stage  action  that  are 
to  be  found  in  grand  opera.  Particu¬ 
larly  interesting  is  his  account  of  how 
Walton,  working  closely  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  Olivier,  changed  Richard  III 
from  tragedy  into  epic  by  using  the 
main  theme  of  the  music  to  symbolize 
Henry  of  Richmond  and  by-passing 
the  pity  and  terror  of  Richard’s 
tragedy.  Hurtgen  argues  that  such 
music  is  not  suited  to  Shakespeare 
‘whose  poetry  yields  its  own  peculiar 
music’  for  speech  is  in  danger  of  being 
turned  into  recitative  where  the  speaker 
is  stirred,  not  intellectually  by  means 


of  the  words,  but  emotionally  by 
means  of  the  sounds. 

Concerned  with  Shakespeare’s 
music  in  a  theoretical  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical  sense,  Catherine  M.  Dunn  relates 
‘The  Function  of  Music  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Romances’  (SQ)  to  Renais¬ 
sance  musical  theory  and  its  roots  in 
Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  divine 
order  of  the  universe.  She  offers  two 
novel  interpretations  of  passages  in 
Pericles  in  denying  Nosworthy’s  view 
that  its  music  is  a  separable  element 
from  the  rest  of  the  play,  arguing  that 
the  play  makes  consistent  and  specific 
use  of  philosophic  concepts  of  music. 
She  is  careful,  however,  to  point  out 
that,  though  The  Tempest  marks  the 
climax  of  Shakespeare’s  use  ofspecula- 
tive  music,  no  easy  pattern  for  the 
Last  Plays  is  possible  since  in  Cym- 
beline  and  The  Winter’s  Tale  the 
music  is  ‘predominantly  in  the  realm 
of  practical  music  rather  than  theor¬ 
etical’. 

A.  C.  Sprague  ‘Shakespeare’s  Char¬ 
acters  as  Parts  for  Players’  (Festschrift 
Rudolf  Stamm )  comments  on  the 
difficulties  which  some  parts  in  Shake¬ 
speare  pose  for  actors.  Whilst  some 
virtually  play  themselves  (Kent, 
Tybalt)  others,  he  suggests,  (Cloten, 
Casca,  Barnadine)  have  inconsisten¬ 
cies  and  may  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
time  and  fashion. 

The  Autumn  issue  of  Shakespeare 
Quarterly  contains  several  reports  on 
theatre  seasons.  In  his  all-too-brief 
‘Shakespeare  in  Britain’  Robert 
Speaight  gives  a  sensitive  and  percep¬ 
tive  account  of  some  of  the  major 
productions  of  1969.  He  praises 
in  particular  John  Barton’s  fine  pro¬ 
duction  of  Twelfth  Night  at  Stratford 
which  ‘bids  fair  to  be  definitive’  and 
Peter  Dew’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at 
Chichester  where  the  open  stage 
allowed  for  a  swift  and  unencumbered 
movement  of  the  action.  Seven  reports 
of  Shakespeare  Festivals  in  America 
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and  Canada  give  an  impression  of  the 
range  and  quality  of  the  work  there. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  can  only 
read  about  these  productions  more 
straight  description  would  be  wel¬ 
comed. 

Admirable  in  this  respect  is  Gareth 
Lloyd  Evans,  ‘The  Royal  Shakespeare 
Season  Reviewed’  ( ShS ),  who  also 
raises  general  matters  in  relation  to  the 
Stratford  achievement  of  the  past 
decade.  He  wonders  how  far  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Stratford 
audience,  so  diverse  in  taste,  under¬ 
standing  and  nationality,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  recent  emphasis  on  the 
visual  at  the  expense  of  verse-speak¬ 
ing.  He  castigates  the  company,  per¬ 
haps  over-harshly,  especially  for  faulty 
phrasing  and  tonal  ugliness,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  these  defects  might  be 
exacerbated  by  the  bareness  of  the 
staging. 

8.  REPRINTS 

Dover  Wilson’s  occasionally  eccen¬ 
tric  but  most  sensitive  appreciation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Happy  Comedies 36  has 
appeared  in  paperback.  The  reprinting 
of  Frederick  W.  Ness’s  The  Use  of 
Rhyme  in  Shakespeare’s  Plays 37  makes 
once  again  available  a  thorough,  if 
laborious,  investigation  of  the  field. 
D.  R.  C.  Marsh’s  The  Recurring 
Miracle 38  shows  a  philosophic  rather 
than  dramatic  response  to  Cymbeline 
and  the  Last  Plays.  A  survey  of  the 
development  of  Shakespeare’s  drama¬ 
tic  art  and  some  account  of  the  work 
of  earlier  dramatists  is  the  substance 
of  Frederick  S.  Boas’s  Shakespeare 
and  his  Predecessors ,39 

The  Penguin  Shakespeare  Library 
continues  to  reprint  useful  critical 
studies.  The  following  may  be  noticed : 

36  Faber  &  Faber,  £0-75. 

37  Archon  Books.  55. 

38  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  51.95. 

39  New  York:  Gordian  Press.  58.50. 


Doctor  Johnson  on  Shakespearef0 
Coleridge  on  Shakespeare ,41  Shaw  on 
Shakespeare, 42  and  John  Russell 
Brown’s  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  Per¬ 
formance ',43 

9.  INDIVIDUAL  PLAYS  AND  POEMS 
All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well 

In  ‘Why  Does  it  End  Well?  Helena, 
Bertram  and  the  Sonnets’,  (ShS)  the 
interpretive  difficulties  of  the  play  are 
illuminated  and  partially  resolved  by 
a  close  comparison  with  the  Sonnets 
where  Shakespeare  articulates  a  pas¬ 
sionate  and  intense  devotion  in  the 
face  of  rejection  and  humiliation  which 
has  much  in  common  with  Helena’s 
situation.  Such  personal  experience, 
Robert  Warren  suggests,  may  indicate 
why  Shakespeare  chose  the  story,  and 
he  goes  on  to  argue  that  he  made 
Helena  so  intense,  and  presented 
Bertram  with  such  uncompromising 
honesty  because  he  had  something 
especially  personal  to  say  about  the 
power  of  love  to  prevail  over  all 
‘alteration’,  and  humiliation. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

Paul  Lawrence  Rose  in  ‘The  Politics 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra ’  ( SQ )  at¬ 
tempts  to  set  the  political  concerns  of 
the  play  within  the  contemporary 
Tudor  attitudes  towards  kingship  and 
political  behaviour.  Though  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  Tudor  history  is  somewhat 
partial  he  makes  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  archetypal  poli¬ 
tical  attitudes  of  Antony,  Cleopatra, 
and  Caesar,  and  the  often-remarked 
opposition  of  Reason  and  Appetite  in 
the  play. 

The  importance  and  function  of  the 
comic  in  terms  of  structure  and  irony 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  emphasized 
and  explored  by  J.  L.  Simmons  in  ‘The 

40  ed.  W.  K.  Wimsatt,  Jnr.  5s. 

41  ed.  Terence  Flawkes,  12.?. 

42  ed.  Edwin  Wilson,  12?. 

43  Penguin  Books,  8?. 
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Comic  Pattern  and  Vision  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra ’  ( ELH ).  He  goes  on  to 
argue  that  though  the  protagonists 
are  pre-Christian,  confined  to  a  world 
where  the  flesh  and  earthly  glory  are 
the  only  means  to  rise,  yet  the  human¬ 
istic  possibilities  of  man  and  his  poetic 
imagination  can  ‘point  him  upward 
and  suggest  that  time,  space,  and 
death  are  not  the  final  realities’. 

In  ‘Queen  Elizabeth  I  “Shadowed” 
in  Cleopatra’  ( HLQ )  Helen  Morris 
argues  that  Elizabethan  audiences  may 
well  have  recognized  parallels  between 
Cleopatra  and  Queen  Elizabeth  I  in 
such  personal  characteristics  as  vanity, 
quick  temper,  and  skill  in  foreign 
languages.  Her  most  interesting  paral¬ 
lel  is  drawn  between  Sir  James  Mel¬ 
ville’s  anecdote  of  Elizabeth  I’s 
enquiry  as  to  the  appearance  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Cleopatra’s 
similar  questioning  about  Octavia. 
Her  other  parallels,  however,  are 
either  drawn  from  the  common  stock 
of  royal  metaphor  or  are  too  general 
to  carry  much  conviction. 

Kenneth  Muir  in  ‘Elizabeth  I, 
Jodelle,  and  Cleopatra’  ( RenD )  also 
refers  to  the  Melville  anecdote  but 
goes  on  to  make  a  further  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  discussion  of  the  ambiguous 
moral  response  to  Cleopatra.  He  finds 
in  Jodelle’s  Cleopatre  Captive  (1552-3) 
an  impression  of  her  nobility  and 
courage  despite  the  conventional  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  lovers.  Thus,  with 
such  an  ambivalence  in  a  dramatic 
treatment  of  the  story  before  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play,  we  should  not  assume 
that  the  moral  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
was  simple  and  unambiguous. 

Stanley  Friedman  arrives  at  similar 
conclusions  by  reference  to  another 
analogue.  In  ‘ Antony  and  Cleopatra 
and  Drayton’s  Mortimeriados'  ( SQ ) 
he  discerns  a  parallel  between 
Shakespeare’s  lovers  and  Drayton’s 
Mortimer  and  Isabella.  Drayton’s  in¬ 
dependent  use  of  similar  themes  and 


topics  is  of  interest  since,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  historical  Mortimer  and 
Isabella  participated  in  an  immoral 
love  relationship,  they  receive  eulo¬ 
gistic  treatment  in  the  poem. 

The  somewhat  limited  appreciation 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  by  a  Jacobean 
playgoer  is  discussed  by  Reginald 
Saner  in  ‘ Antony  and  Cleopatra:  How 
Pompey’s  Honor  Struck  a  Contempor¬ 
ary’  (SQ).  In  a  sensational  pamphlet  of 
1614  concerning  a  Putney  murder  we 
find  the  hack  writer  rifling  his  brains 
for  a  little  moral  bombast  and  falling 
back  on  a  half-remembered  scene 
from  the  Globe,  praising  Pompey  as 
an  exemplum  because  ‘he  would  not 
basely  take  away  the  liues  of  his  two 
mighty  mortall  and  onely  enemies’. 

Cymbeline 

In  a  complex  article  which  draws  on 
a  wide  range  of  recent  critical  work 
Geoffrey  Hill,  ‘The  True  Conduct  of 
Human  Judgement:  Some  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Cymbeline'’  (Wilson  Knight 
Essays )  remarks  on  Shakespeare’s 
interest  in  the  duality  of  the  ideal  and 
the  real  in  the  play  which  finds  a 
parallel  in  the  association  of  commit¬ 
ted  technique  with  uncommitted  ob¬ 
servation.  Closely  linked  with  this 
theme  is  a  recognition  of  the  play’s 
rhetorical  patriotism  placed  over 
against  its  undoubted  mythic  con¬ 
notations. 

William  Barry  Thorne’s  ‘ Cymbeline : 
“Lopp’d  Branches”  and  the  Concept 
of  Regeneration’  (SQ)  stresses  the  link 
between  Cymbeline  and  folk  elements, 
especially  the  mummer’s  plays,  and 
links  the  presentation  of  the  theme  of 
regeneration  through  the  suffering  of 
the  young  to  the  restoration  of  spirit¬ 
ual  health  to  Cymbeline  himself  and 
to  the  community  at  large. 

Hamlet 

By  his  unswerving  insistence  on  the 
externals  of  presentation  Maurice 
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Charney  in  Style  in  Hamlet 44  forces  us 
to  experience  many  familiar  passages 
with  a  fresh  realization  of  their  basic 
signification.  He  opposes  ‘unhealthy 
preoccupation  with  the  psychology  of 
the  hero’  and  an  impression  of  ‘morbid 
passivity’  that  emerges  from  an 
obsession  with  the  disease  imagery  of 
the  play,  both  the  result  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  over-subtle  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Instead  he  proposes  a  Hamlet 
that  is  ‘vigorous  and  active’,  domina¬ 
ted  by  images  of  militarism  which 
emphasize  the  action  of  the  play  as  a 
struggle  between  ‘antagonist  and 
protagonist.’  His  reminder  that  imag¬ 
ery  may  be  expressed  through  stage 
action  and  properties  and  his  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  literal  meaning  of  figura¬ 
tive  expressions  help  to  consolidate 
his  practical,  somewhat  extrovert, 
approach.  The  presence  and  use  of 
Hamlet’s  sword  reinforces  the  play’s 
weapon  imagery  and  images  of 
poisoning  are  governed  by  the  original 
deed  of  murder  and  its  attendant 
secrecy  of  execution,  a  secrecy  which 
is  constantly  reinforced  by  the  stage- 
action  and  iterated  in  such  words  as 
‘imposthume’. 

The  literalism  of  Charney’s  ap¬ 
proach  does  not  extend  far  into  the 
practicalities  of  the  theatre.  For  in  his 
section  on  ‘Gesture  and  Stage  Action’ 
he  deliberately  ignores  the  ‘inventions 
of  imaginative  actors,  chronicled  by 
theatrical  history’  and  limits  himself 
solely  to  those  gestures  and  actions 
which  can  be  directly  inferred  from 
the  stage  directions  or  which  are 
explicitly  referred  to  in  the  dialogue — 
hardly  likely  to  be  adequate  in  any 
imaginable  performance!  His  attempts 
to  distinguish  individual  characters  by 
their  style  of  speech  is  interesting  and 
his  recognition  of  the  frequency  with 
which  Hamlet  shows  awareness  of 

44  Style  in  Hamlet,  by  Maurice  Charney. 
New  Jersey:  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  xxii+333, 
855.  $9. 


employing  various  styles  in  his  speech 
is  illuminating.  His  parting  suggestion 
that  nowhere  does  Hamlet’s  supposed 
‘delay’  find  significant  expression 
through  the  play’s  style  deserves 
further  investigation. 

In  a  book  conceived  before  the 
publication  of  Prosser’s  Hamlet  and 
Revenge  Jagannath  Chakravorty,  The 
Idea  of  Revenge  in  Shakespeare, 45 
whilst  stretching  the  notion  of  revenge 
in  order  to  argue  that  throughout  his 
dramatic  development  Shakespeare 
shows  a  gradual  progress  from  re¬ 
venge  to  forgiveness,  concentrates  his 
main  attention  on  Hamlet.  He  suggests 
that  Hamlet’s  problem  is  not  the  crude 
deed  of  killing  the  king  but  the  desire 
to  achieve  a  superior  kind  of  revenge, 
a  moral  revenge.  Thus  Hamlet’s 
reaction  to  the  Ghost  shows  that  the 
thought  of  blood-revenge  goes  against 
the  grain  of  Hamlet’s  finer  nature.  The 
Pyrrhus  passage  is  given  special 
prominence  to  show  that  Pyrrhus’s 
hesitation  stands  for  Hamlet’s  own 
resistance  to  the  crude  physical  re¬ 
venge  advocated  by  the  Ghost.  In  the 
author’s  interpretation,  the  ‘Play’ 
scene  becomes  of  central  significance 
for  ‘it  is  not  a  prelude  to  revenge,  but 
revenge  itself’.  However  he  seems  to 
ignore  Hamlet’s  expressed  desire  to 
damn  Claudius’s  soul  when  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  ‘Prayer’  scene  as  a  triumph 
for  Hamlet’s  desire  to  turn  revenge 
into  an  ‘act  of  purification’.  In  fact 
Chakravorty’s  energetically  argued 
thesis  frequently  demands  a  selectivity 
of  reading  and  also  implies  in  its 
insistence  on  ethical  values  a  dismissal 
of  the  qualities  of  the  Kydian  revenge 
play. 

Claris  Glick  has  performed  a  useful 
task  in  ‘ Hamlet  in  the  English  Theatre 
— Acting  Texts  from  Betterton  (1676) 

45  The  Idea  of  Revenge  in  Shakespeare:  with 
Special  Reference  to  Hamlet,  by  Jagannath 
Chakrovorty.  Calcutta:  Jadavpur  U.  pp. 
xiv+303. 
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to  Olivier  (1963)’  ( SQ )  in  setting  out  a 
considerable  body  of  information  and 
especially  in  classifying  the  cuts  most 
commonly  made  in  performances. 
One  curious  feature  of  several  versions 
is  the  reluctance  to  let  Laertes  and 
Gertrude  die;  in  a  version  that  con¬ 
tains  additions  Hamlet  appears  to  try 
to  elicit  from  Claudius  a  death-bed 
repentance!  Glick  attempts  some 
commentary  on  the  artistic  significance 
of  the  cuts  described  but  in  the  absence 
of  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  the  individual  productions  to  which 
they  relate  these  remarks  cannot  be 
given  too  much  weight. 

When  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Pyr¬ 
rhus  speech  into  Hamlet  it  is  likely 
that  he  had  Marlowe’s  Dido  Queen  of 
Carthage  in  mind,  but  we  should  not 
consider  it  as  a  burlesque  for,  as 
Clifford  Leech  argues  in  a  perceptive 
paper,  ‘The  Hesitation  of  Pyrrhus’ 
( Wilson  Knight  Essays)  the  episode 
mirrors  the  play’s  central  action.  The 
speech  contains  two  equations,  for 
Pyrrhus  is  both  Hamlet  and  Claudius, 
Priam  is  both  Claudius  and  the  elder 
Hamlet,  and  Llecuba  in  both  equa¬ 
tions  is  Gertrude,  so  that  the  Player’s 
speech  becomes  a  record  of  Elsinore’s 
immediate  past,  and  a  piece  of  wish- 
fulfilment  for  Hamlet. 

W.  G.  Bebbington,  ‘Soliloquy?’ 
( TLS ,  20.3.69),  questions  whether  the 
famous  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’  speech  is 
really  a  soliloquy  at  all.  He  makes  us 
aware  of  how  different  this  speech  is 
from  Hamlet’s  other  soliloquies — for 
a  start  Hamlet  is  not  alone  and  the 
speech  is  completely  ‘out  of  character’. 
He  is  unimpressed  by  the  speech  itself 
which  is  an  ‘imitation,  if  not  a  parody, 
of  a  series  of  aphoristic,  even  plati¬ 
tudinous,  meditations  on  life,  death 
and  suicide’  and  suggests  that  in  fact 
almost  all  of  the  speech  is  read  from 
the  book  which  he  believes  Hamlet  is 
carrying  with  him. 

John  E.  Seaman  considers  that  the 


ambiguity  of  Ophelia’s  chastity,  ‘The 
“Rose  of  May”  in  the  “Unweeded 
Garden”’  ( EA ),  gives  a  special  edge 
to  Hamlet’s  poisoned  view  of  her  as  a 
harlot. 

Henry  IV 

Charles  Barber  in  ‘Prince  Hal, 
Henry  V,  and  the  Tudor  Monarchy' 
( Wilson  Knight  Essays )  sees  a  resem¬ 
blance  between  Shakespeare’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  Lancastrian  party  and  the 
Tudor  dynasty  under  which  he  lived. 
He  suggests  that  the  structure  of 
Henry  IV  pt  I,  in  which  Prince  Hal 
stands  between  Hotspur  and  Falstaff, 
representing  old-fashioned  chivalry 
and  new  cynicism  respectively,  reflects 
the  delicate  social  equilibrium  over 
which  Elizabeth  I  presided.  Henry  V, 
he  concludes,  offers  an  uncritical 
glorification  of  the  Tudor  monarchy 
and  its  ideals. 

Elsa  Sjoberg’s  ‘From  Madcap 
Prince  to  King;  The  Evolution  of 
Prince  Hal’  (SQ)  is  a  straightforward 
presentation,  embellished  with  some 
questionable  appeals  to  Elizabethan 
political  life,  of  the  case  that  Hal  is 
seen  to  be  pursuing  a  path  of  princely 
education  from  the  outset. 

Jurgen  Schafer,  ‘Falstaff’s  Voice' 
(N&Q)  suggests  that  Falstaff’s  excuse 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  for  the 
brokenness  of  his  voice  echoes  an 
instance  of  ridiculous  monastic  piety 
given  in  Erasmus’s  Moriae  Encomium. 

P.  H.  Davison  (see  footnote  6) 
argues  for  the  centrality  of  Hal  in  Part 
One.  He  warns  that  it  is  incorrect  to 
interpret  Shakespeare’s  presentation 
of  honour  as  wholly  satirical.  He  sees 
both  Hotspur’s  ‘outdated  concept  of 
honour’  and  Falstaff’s  ‘brilliant  depre¬ 
ciation  of  what  it  signifies’  as  ‘traps 
that  Hal  avoids’  and  argues  that  a  ‘new 
kind  of  honour’  is  needed.  He  suggests 
that  Hal’s  early  declaration  of  inten¬ 
tions  is  best  regarded  as  showing  a 
mind  that  has  yet  to  be  tempered  with 
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experience,  and  distinguishes  Hal’s 
moderate  wit  from  Falstaff’s  alacrity 
of  mind  and  Hotspur’s  energy  in 
parody,  in  an  introduction  to  the  play 
which  does  justice  to  its  complexity  of 
attitudes  and  moods.  The  editor  offers 
a  new  reading  ‘O-yeas’  for  the  notor¬ 
ious  crux  ‘Oneyres’. 

Henry  V 

A.  R.  Humphreys  (see  footnote  6) 
urges  that  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  Henry  V  can  only  come 
from  an  acceptance  that  ‘in  some 
respects  the  play  is  “popular”  in  the 
limiting  sense’,  that  Shakespeare 
‘shares  with  his  public  some  of  the 
stock  responses’  to  the  French  wars, 
and  that  his  imagination  is  engaged  at 
the  level  of  ‘participation,  not  of 
thoughtfulness’.  The  merits  of  this 
approach  include  a  dispensing  with  the 
need  to  explain  away  passages  which 
are  distasteful  to  a  modern  sensibility, 
but  more  important  is  the  emphasis 
which  this  approach  puts  on  the 
relationship  between  the  actors  and 
the  audience.  Humphreys  believes  that 
‘Shakespeare  wants  to  cancel  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  performers  and  spec¬ 
tators’  and  that,  as  a  result,  the 
audience  must  accept  a  ‘slight  anaes¬ 
thetizing’  of  the  intellect  in  order  to 
experience  a  ‘marked  exhilaration  of 
the  pulse’. 

R.  L.  Kelly  in  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Scroops  and  the  “Spirit  of  Cain”’ 
(SQ)  considers  that  Henry’s  long  and 
emotional  outburst  against  Scroop  in 
II. ii.  is  an  example  of  justice  and  is  to 
be  linked  with  the  rejection  of  Falstaff 
as  a  stage  in  the  completion  of  Henry’s 
education  rather  than  betraying  per¬ 
sonal  vindictiveness  or  self-doubt  in 
the  king’s  character.  He  perhaps  over¬ 
emphasizes  Shakespeare’s  build-up, 
in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  tetralogy,  of 
members  of  the  Scroop  family  as 
‘enemies  to  civil  harmony’  in  reinforc¬ 
ing  his  argument  that  the  Scroop  who 


appears  in  Henry  V  has  a  symbolic 
function  indicated  in  Henry’s  denun¬ 
ciation  with  its  suggestion  of  the 
diabolic  origin  of  his  betrayal. 

Henry  VI 

A.  L.  French  in  ‘ Henry  VI  and  the 
Ghost  of  Richard  II’  ( ES)  continues 
his  demolition  work  on  Tillyard’s 
influential  thesis  that  the  main  theme 
of  Henry  VI  and  Richard  III  is  Eng¬ 
land’s  guilt,  stemming  from  the 
deposition  of  Richard  II.  By  appealing 
to  a  fuller  context  he  is  able  to  argue 
that  those  passages  cited  by  Tillyard 
in  fact  put  little  emphasis  on  Boling- 
broke’s  usurpation  as  a  ‘sin’  or  as 
laying  a  ‘curse’  on  England;  rather, 
Richard’s  name  is  invoked  in  a  purely 
legalistic  way  to  debate  the  respective 
rights  of  York  and  Lancaster  to  the 
throne.  He  suggests  that  future  work 
on  these  plays  must  take  into  account 
the  ‘harshly  ironic  insight  into  History, 
which  Shakespeare,  even  at  this  early 
stage  in  his  career,  commanded’. 

Tillyard’s  book46  is  itself  reprinted 
with  the  addition  of  a  useful  section  of 
‘Further  Reading’  by  R.  L.  Small¬ 
wood. 

Henry  VIII 

The  vexed  question  of  the  play’s 
authorship  has  been  once  more 
approached  by  D.  J.  Lake  in  ‘“More” 
and  “Mo(e)”  in  Henry  VIIV  ( N&Q ). 
Performing  a  further  analysis  of  the 
use  of  ‘more’  and  ‘mo(e)’  on  that 
portion  of  the  play  which  Spedding 
attributed  to  Fletcher  he  concludes 
that  there  is  a  nine  to  one  probability 
that  on  this  piece  of  evidence  alone 
Shakespeare’s  hand  is  not  present. 

Julius  Caesar 

John  Velz  makes  the  interesting  sug¬ 
gestion  in  ‘Clemency  Will  and  Just 

46  Shakespeare's  History  Plays,  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard.  Penguin  Shakespeare  Library,  pp. 
351.  Us. 
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Cause  in  Julius  Caesar'  ( ShS)  that 
Jonson’s  famous  censure  of  the  line 
‘Caesar  never  did  wrong  but  with  just 
cause’  may  preserve  for  us  an  authentic 
Shakespearean  line  which  shows 
Caesar  regarding  himself  as  a  king  who 
could  be  cruel  ex  causa  ac  necessitate 
(Seneca,  De  Clementia).  Velz  argues 
that  although  Caesar  may  have  seen 
himself  as  the  clement  king  who  is 
motivated  by  ‘just  cause’  the  conspira¬ 
tors,  and  the  Renaissance  audience 
with  them,  would  see  him  as  a  tyrant 
with  his  ‘intolerable  vice  of  self-will’. 

Harold  Fisch  demonstrates  in  ‘  Julius 
Caesar  and  the  Bleeding  Statue’47  that 
Shakespeare  contrasts  images  of  stone¬ 
ness,  woodenness,  and  statuary  with 
those  of  blood  and  emotion  in  order  to 
enforce  a  basic  criticism  of  the  Roman 
way  of  life,  to  expose  the  absurdity  of 
imposing  rigid  control  over  the  feel¬ 
ings. 

In  a  perceptive  article,  ‘The  Search 
for  a  Hero  in  Julius  Caesar ’  ( RenD ), 
Moody  E.  Prior  doubts  the  validity  of 
regarding  Brutus  as  the  first  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  great  tragic  heroes  and  prefers 
instead  to  stress  the  play’s  affinities 
with  the  preceding  Histories  in  possess¬ 
ing  a  structure  which  ‘maintains  a 
strong  line  of  action’  and  ‘achieves 
unity  while  dividing  the  interest  among 
several  characters’.  He  argues  per¬ 
suasively  that  there  is  a  swing  of 
sympathy  and  attention  from  Brutus’s 
tragic  failing  to  that  of  Cassius,  so  that 
the  focus  in  Antony’s  final  words 
over  the  body  of  Brutus  does  not  gain 
from  us  an  unqualified  assent  but  the 
words  must  be  weighed  against  those 
of  Titinius  on  the  death  of  Cassius. 

The  Casebook  Julius  Caesar 48  has  a 
perceptive  introduction  from  Peter 
Ure.  He  defends  the  play  from  charges 
of  structural  weakness,  argues  that  in 

47  Bar  llan  Volume  in  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences.  Jerusalem:  Kingat  Sepher. 

48  Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  A  Casebook, 
cd.  by  Peter  Ure.  Macmillan,  pp.  264. 12s.  6d. 


this  play  ‘speechifying  is  .  .  .  action,  it 
becomes  fully  theatrical’  and  dis¬ 
agrees  with  L.  C.  Knights’s  essay 
(which  is  included  in  the  anthology) 
which  ‘seems  to  come  close  to  denying 
the  Caesarism  in  Caesar’.  A  reading 
of  this  valuable  introduction  should 
do  much  to  banish  suggestions  that 
Julius  Caesar  is  somehow  a  cold  play 
and  that  Shakespeare’s  imagination 
was  not  fully  fired  in  the  writing  of  it. 
The  selection  of  criticism  presented  is 
wide  and  designed  to  provoke  further 
discussion. 

King  Lear 

Frank  Kermode,  introducing  his 
selection  of  critical  material  on  King 
Lear,49  reminds  us  that  we  should  not 
be  too  confident  that  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  play  is  superior  to  that  of 
previous  generations.  Shakespeare’s 
play  suffers  our  interpretations,  is  dis¬ 
torted  into  compliance  with  our 
intellectual  and  emotional  presup¬ 
positions,  and,  in  an  age  of  plurality 
in  thought  and  belief,  takes  on  the 
many  aspects  of  interpretation  re¬ 
flected  by  the  essays  which  follow. 
Professor  Kermode’s  own  ‘partial’ 
view  that  King  Lear  ‘is  not  committed ; 
it  only  shows  us  humanity  at  the  cliff 
edge  of  its  own  imaginings’  is  qualified 
by  his  recognition  that  each  of  us  in 
the  course  of  a  life-time  may  know 
many  versions  of  the  play. 

The  view  that  the  ending  of  King 
Lear  is  needlessly  painful  remains  a 
problem  for  some  critics  since  H.  W. 
Donner  in  ‘“Is  this  the  Promised 
End?”:  Reflections  on  the  tragic  end¬ 
ing  of  King  Lear'  ( ES )  again  attempts 
to  account  for  the  remorseless  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  conclusion.  Following  a 
suggestion  from  L.  C.  Knights  the 
writer  suggests  that  Cordelia  is  killed 
to  emphasize  the  evil  in  humanity  lest 
our  feeling  of  relief  at  Lear’s  release 

^Shakespeare :  King  Lear.  ACasebook,ed. 
by  Frank  Kermode.  Macmillan  pp.  304.  135. 
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from  suffering  should  tempt  us  to  con¬ 
done  crimes  for  which  there  can  be  no 
forgiveness. 

John  Russell  Brown,  ‘Ein  Epilog: 
Scholars  and  Actors’  ( SJH )  provides 
useful  illustration  of  problems  nec¬ 
essarily  confronted  by  those  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  Shakespeare 
play  but  which  might  easily  pass  un¬ 
noticed  by  those  merely  reading  the 
text.  He  argues  that  the  major  fact  of 
the  reconciliation  scene  between  King 
Lear  and  Cordelia  is  not  the  tears  and 
silence  of  Cordelia  at  the  end,  ‘but  the 
refusal  of  Lear  to  say  anything  to  her’. 
He  suggests  that  scholarship  must 
become,  like  the  work  of  the  theatre,  a 
collaborative  activity  if  it  is  to  respond 
with  ‘growing  adequacy’  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  texts. 

Harry  Rusche  in  ‘Edmund’s  Con¬ 
ception  and  Nativity  in  King  Lear' 
( SQ )  examines  Edmund’s  mocking 
references  (I.ii.)  to  the  astrological 
influences  at  the  time  of  his  conception 
and  birth  in  the  light  of  widely  under¬ 
stood  classical  and  contemporary 
astrological  opinion.  The  author  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  audience  would  have 
quickly  realized  that  the  information 
in  the  horoscope  characterized  him  as 
the  villain  he  proves  to  be. 

Geoffrey  Bullough,  ‘King  Lear  and 
the  Annesley  Case:  A  Reconsidera¬ 
tion’  ( Festschrift  Rudolf  Stamm),  re¬ 
considers  the  case  in  which  Sir  Brian 
Annesley’s  will  was  contested  in  1605 
by  his  daughter  Grace,  and  defended 
by  another  daughter  named  Cordel.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  affair  was 
partially  responsible  for  Shakespeare’s 
composition  of  King  Lear  but  the 
author  concludes  that  although  the 
play  may  well  have  been  prompted  by 
current  talk,  and  we  are  entitled  to 
sport  with  possibilities,  we  should  not 
regard  them  as  facts. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 

In  ‘The  Words  of  Mercury’  (ShS) 


Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  is  interpreted  by 
Ralph  Berry  as  a  sustained  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  status  of  language. 
He  divides  the  play’s  characters  into 
four  groups  each  particularized  by  its 
attitude  to  language.  Navarre  and  his 
companions,  and  Armado,  Sir  Nath¬ 
aniel,  and  Holofernes  corrupt  words 
in  their  own  styles,  whilst  the  Princess 
and  her  Court,  together  with  the 
clowns,  uphold  the  value  of  reality  in 
language  and  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  wit  or  chop  logic.  Since  it  is  Nav¬ 
arre  and  the  pedants  who  are  finally 
discomfited  this  interpretation  sus¬ 
tains,  in  a  novel  manner,  the  orthodox 
view  of  the  play  as  a  movement 
towards  reality. 

Jorg  Hasler  ( ES )  also  discusses  the 
rhetoric  of  the  play  by  exploring  the 
use  and  function  of  enumeration  as  a 
stylistic  device. 

Macbeth 

It  is  necessary  to  be  reminded  that 
literary  critics  are  not  the  only  inter¬ 
preters  of  Shakespeare.  In  Macbeth 
and  the  Players 50  Dennis  Bartholo- 
meusz  argues  that  the  players  achieve 
a  special  insight  into  the  text  and  that 
it  is  therefore  a  profitable  course  to 
interpret  a  play  through  its  stage 
history.  He  proceeds  to  explore  the 
stage  presentation  of  Macbeth  from 
Burbage’s  creation  of  the  part  at  the 
Globe  to  the  Olivier  production  of 
1955,  and  the  Mermaid  production  of 
1964.  The  strength  and  weaknesses  of 
the  book  are  those  of  the  critical  and 
historical  resources  available.  The 
finest  chapters  deal  with  Garrick,  and 
Sarah  Siddons  and  Kemble.  The 
author,  showing  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  Garrick’s  ‘Macbeth’,  dis¬ 
cusses  not  only  his  interpretation  of 
the  part  but  also  his  treatment  of  the 
text,  whilst  in  writing  on  Mrs  Siddons 
and  Kemble  he  is  able  to  draw  on  the 

50  Macbeth  and  the  Players,  by  Dennis 
Bartholomeusz.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv+302.  65.v. 
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great  skill  of  contemporary  critics  to 
articulate  complex  effects  of  voice, 
movement,  gesture  and  business  with 
a  precision  the  twentieth-century  critic 
might  well  imitate.  If  this  study  does 
not  quite  achieve  the  author’s  aim  to 
interpret  the  play  through  the  actor’s 
insights,  it  does  offer  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  stage  history  with  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  way  a  number  of  actors 
have  approached  their  roles,  together 
with  a  survey  of  the  way  in  which  the 
text  has  been  handled  over  three 
hundred  years  in  response  to  changes 
in  aesthetic  taste  and  stage  present¬ 
ation. 

Sir  James  Fergusson  in  The  Man 
Behind  Macbeth 51  suggests  contem¬ 
porary  models  for  Macbeth  and  Lady 
Macbeth  in  Captain  James  Stewart  of 
Bothwellmuir  and  his  wife  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stewart,  and  for  Duncan, 
the  wise  and  beneficial  ruler,  in  King 
James  I  himself.  James  Stewart  was 
certainly  famed  for  his  ambition, 
fierce  temper  and  the  acquisition  of 
titles,  whilst  his  wife,  described  as  the 
greatest  woman  in  Scotland,  was 
associated  with  witchcraft.  There  are 
parallels  perhaps  between  Macbeth 
and  Stewart,  but  it  may  be  objected 
that  they  are  too  general  to  be  con¬ 
clusive.  However,  the  article  is  most 
useful  in  arguing  for  a  view  of  the  play 
presented  in  terms  of  sixteenth- 
century  Scottish  society  riven  by 
treachery  and  rivalry.  Thus  we  may 
see  Macbeth,  without  the  often  alien¬ 
ating  costumes  and  setting  of  a  remote 
Dark  Age,  as  an  ambitious  Renais¬ 
sance  lord  living  in  the  aristocratic 
society  of  Holyrood  House  or  Falk¬ 
land  Palace. 

In  ‘Two  Aspects  of  Ambition  in 
Elizabethan  Tragedy’  {ES)  Kristian 
Smidt  discusses  Macbeth  as  a  play 
which  explores  ambition  which,  he 

51  The  Man  Behind  Macbeth  and  Other 
Studies,  by  Sir  James  Fergusson.  Faber,  pp. 
187.  45s. 


suggests,  was  regarded  as  an  ambig¬ 
uous  quality.  Linking  Macbeth  with 
Dr  Faustus  he  argues  that  Shakespeare 
denounces  ambition  unambiguously 
as  Marlowe  does  not,  but  he  hesitates 
like  Marlowe  to  stamp  the  victim  of 
ambition  as  an  utter  villain. 

Davenant’s  debt  to  Shakespeare  in 
The  Rivals  (an  adaptation  of  The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen )  extends  beyond  the 
immediate  source  to  Macbeth.  Chris¬ 
topher  Spencer  shows  in  ‘ Macbeth 
and  Davenant’s  The  Rivals'  ( SQ )  that 
not  only  is  there  a  strong  resemblance 
in  structure  between  the  first  act  of 
Macbeth  and  the  first  scene  of  The 
Rivals  but  also  that  almost  half  the 
speeches  of  the  latter  are  based  upon 
speeches  in  Macbeth.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  Davenant’s  adapta¬ 
tion  of  Macbeth  may  have  been  made 
in  1663  and  was  therefore  the  version 
used  for  the  first  recorded  perform¬ 
ance  after  1660. 

Linden  Huddlestone  ( Wilson  Knight 
Essays )  reports  on  his  adoption  of 
Wilson  Knight’s  plan  for  an  ‘ideal 
Macbeth’  in  a  school  production 
which  proved  a  rewarding  experiment. 

Measure  for  Measure 

We  are  offered  a  new  approach  to 
the  play  by  Jonathon  R.  Price  in 
‘ Measure  for  Measure  and  the  Critics : 
Towards  a  New  Approach’  (50  who 
introduces  his  views  of  the  play  with  a 
brief  but  extremely  thorough  summary 
of  the  three  centuries  of  critical 
response  it  has  provoked.  His  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  accept  the  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  evidence  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  desire  to  fascinate,  disturb, 
and  draw  the  audience  into  the  play. 
The  author  sees  the  life  of  the  play 
residing  in  its  many  ambiguities  of 
character  and  theme  and  he  suggests 
that  we  continue  to  explore  the  ways  in 
which  Shakespeare  manipulates  our 
feelings  and  thoughts. 
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The  Merchant  of  Venice 

Herbert  Bronstein  in  ‘Shakespeare, 
the  Jews,  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice ’ 

( SQ )  concentrates  on  the  problem  of 
Shylock’s  character  and  suggests  that 
Shakespeare  expressed  through  the 
stereotype  of  the  Jew  all  the  evils  of 
greed  unleashed  by  the  new  com¬ 
mercialism  which  seemed  to  threaten 
established  values.  Shakespeare,  how¬ 
ever,  not  content  with  simple  judg¬ 
ment,  made  his  Jew  as  tragic  and 
sympathetic  as  possible,  so  suggesting 
that  moral  weakness  is  to  be  found  in 
all  men  and  that  mercy  must  be  shown 
even  when  men  do  not  fully  deserve 
it. 

Another  writer  troubled  by  Shy- 
lock’s  obstinate  Jewishness,  John  P. 
Sisk  in  ‘Bondage  and  Release  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice''  ( SQ )  argues  that 
the  fact  that  he  is  held  in  bondage  to 
money  and  hatred  is  more  important 
than  his  race,  which  is  an  accident  of 
time  and  place.  Shylock  is  rather  to  be 
associated  with  outright  commercial¬ 
ism  and  his  function  in  the  play  is  to 
represent  one  aspect  of  the  evil  of 
bondage  placed  in  antithesis  to  the 
harmony  and  release  of  love  repre¬ 
sented  in  part  by  the  world  of  Belmont, 
and  by  Portia. 

Introducing  a  collection  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  essays  on  The 
Merchant  of  Venice 52  John  Wilders 
offers  a  brief  but  admirable  survey  of 
the  critical  problems  found  in  the 
play,  and  commentators’  attempts 
to  resolve  them.  The  chief  value  of 
his  essay,  however,  is  that  it  leads 
the  reader  to  an  awareness  of  the 
complexities  of  Shakespeare’s  ach¬ 
ievement,  and,  hopefully,  to  an 
acceptance  of  the  play’s  ambiguities 
which,  the  writer  argues,  are  of  a 
kind  that  we  encounter  without 
surprise  in  everyday  life. 

52  Shakespeare:  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  A 
Casebook,  ed.  by  John  Wilders.  Macmillan, 
pp.  249.  12j.  6 d. 


A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream 

In  ‘Golding’s  Metamorphoses  and 
Shakespeare’s  Burlesque  Method  in 
A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ’  ( ELN ) 
Robert  F.  Willson  challenges  the  view 
that  the  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  play  is  a 
conscious  parody  of  Mouffet’s  The 
silkwormes,  and  their  flies  and  argues 
that  the  burlesque  works  through 
omission.  Thus,  when  the  Mechani¬ 
cals  fail  to  include  the  quaint  lore 
that  Pyramus’s  blood  turned  the 
mulberries  red,  we  should  recognize 
their  lack  of  romantic  imagination. 
Similarly,  their  omission  of  the  moral 
of  their  tale,  and  their  consequent 
failure  to  teach  by  delighting,  identi¬ 
fies  them  as  ill-educated  amateurs  who 
do  not  understand  the  material  they 
perform.  Clearly  Mr.  Willson  has  here 
fashioned  a  most  flexible  critical  tool 
with  which  to  interpret  source  material 
which  has  been  ignored  by  the 
dramatist. 

Othello 

Peter  Mercer  attributes  Leavis’s 
interpretation  of  the  tragic  hero  in  this 
play  and  in  Shakespeare’s  other 
tragedies  to  ‘a  general  distaste  for  the 
tragic  mode  itself’  in  his  perceptive 
article  ‘ Othello  and  the  form  of  Heroic 
Tragedy’  ( CritQ ).  He  argues  that  the 
interest  of  a  Shakespearean  tragedy  is 
‘not  primarily  moral’  but  depends  for 
its  effect  on  an  Aristotelian  concept  of 
the  hero  being  defeated  by  ‘unlucky 
deeds’  rather  than  moral  deficiency. 
A  full  appreciation  of  Othello  as  hero, 
Mercer  argues,  demands  an  under¬ 
standing  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of 
rhetoric  to  establish  the  ‘lost  quality, 
the  virtue  of  the  hero.’ 

Robert  Rogers  in  ‘Endophysic 
Drama  in  Othello’’  (SQ)  produces  a 
heavily  Freudian  interpretation  of  the 
main  relationship  in  the  play.  Seeing 
the  marriage  of  Othello,  not  the 
promotion  of  Cassio,  as  the  true 
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precipitating  factor  of  the  action, 
Rogers  distinguishes  three  Othellos: 
the  ‘Normal  Othello’  of  the  early  part 
of  the  play;  ‘the  Romantic  Othello’ 
whose  impulses  find  exaggerated  form 
in  Cassio,  ‘especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  sexual  double  standard  for 
women’;  and  the  ‘Psychotic  Othello, 
personified  by  Iago,  who  can  experi¬ 
ence  neither  affection  nor  lust  except 
in  perverted  form’. 

Varying  interpretations  of  Iago  are 
current.  Kenneth  Muir  (see  footnote 
6)  is  sceptical  of  the  view  that  all  the 
reasons  that  Iago  gives  for  his  actions 
are  mere  rationalizations.  He  detects 
a  real  torment  in  Iago’s  suspicions  of 
being  cuckolded  by  Othello  and  Cassio 
and  a  bitter  jealousy  of  Othello’s 
success  with  Desdemona.  Daniel 
Stempel,  on  the  other  hand,  displaying 
a  weight  of  doctrinal  erudition  regards 
‘The  Silence  of  Iago’  ( PMLA )  at  the 
end  of  the  play  as  the  culmination  of 
a  Jesuitical  manner  of  thinking  which 
is  fundamental  to  Shakespeare’s  con¬ 
ception  of  the  character  throughout. 
Whereas,  for  Harry  Morris,  ‘No 
amount  of  prayer  can  possibly  matter’ 
(SR)  Iago  is  ‘some  eternal  essence  from 
hell,  inhabiting  a  mortal  body.’  With 
attention  to  the  differing  nature  of  the 
two  media  and  with  close  attention 
to  particular  context  George  Hauger 
in  ‘ Othello  and  Otello ’  ( M&L )  stresses 
the  dissimilarities  between  the  two 
works. 

Paulette  Michel-Michot’s  case  for 
‘Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  Source  for  the 
Character  of  Iago’  ( ES )  is  lacking  in 
convincing  historical  support. 

Pericles 

The  debate  over  authorship  con¬ 
tinues.  William  O.  Scott,  ‘Another 
“Heroical  Devise”  in  Pericles'  (SQ), 
suggests  that  the  reunion  of  Pericles 
and  Marina  may  be  derived  from  an 
emblem  in  Paradin’s  Heroical  Devises 
and  that,  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the 


argument  for  Shakespeare’s  author¬ 
ship  of  the  motto  scene  (II.  ii.),  a  scene 
known  to  be  indebted  to  Paradin,  is 
strengthened  and,  by  implication, 
points  to  Shakespeare  as  ‘sole  and 
original  author  of  the  play,  not  a 
collaborator  or  reviser’. 

D.  J.  Lake,  on  the  other  hand,  sup¬ 
ports  Wilkins  as  co-author  of  the  play 
and  offers  a  statistical  survey  of  the 
incidencies  of  the  words  ‘You’  and 
‘Sin’,  in  ‘Wilkins  and  Pericles — 
Vocabulary  (1)’  (N&Q),  and  the  com¬ 
mon  occurrence  of  false  rhymes  or 
assonance  in  Wilkins’s  work  and 
Pericles, in‘RhymQsinPericles' (N&Q), 
to  consolidate  his  author’s  claim. 

Richard  II 

Marion  Trousdale’s  ‘Reality  and 
Illusion  in  the  Theatre’  (CritQ)  con¬ 
siders  the  nature  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  theatrical  truth  and  historical 
truth  in  relation  to  Shakespeare’s  use 
of  Holinshed  in  Richard  II.  She  ex¬ 
amines  the  paradox  that  we  seem  to 
need  to  endow  Shakespeare  with  some 
artistic  intention  in  his  literal  follow¬ 
ing  of  his  historical  material  in  order 
to  be  able  to  believe  in  his  story; 
equally,  needlessly,  she  suggests,  we 
suspect  the  highly  figured  language  of 
Richard  when  in  fact  it  answers  to  an 
inner  truth  of  the  situation. 

Terence  Hawkes  in  an  ingenious 
article  ‘The  Word  against  the  Word’ 
(Lang&S),  takes  issue  with  Mahood’s 
view  that  Richard’s  ability  with  words 
makes  him  into  a  hero.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Hawkes  argues,  the  failure  of 
Richard  (and  later  Bolingbroke)  is 
shown  in  a  failure  with  language,  a 
failure,  that  is,  to  communicate  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  way  in  which  king  and  sub¬ 
ject  should  communicate.  He  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  the  play 
draws  attention  to  this  failure  especi¬ 
ally  through  the  words  of  Richard 
himself,  crystallized  in  his  barren 
address  to  the  glass. 
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Stanley  Wells  (see  footnote  6), 
acknowledging  with  caution  that  the 
play  is  in  some  way  ‘about’  language, 
suggests  that  the  repeated  notion  of 
Richard’s  life  as  ‘a  tale  in  a  chronicle’ 
does  something  to  lessen  the  pain  of 
the  story  and  that  this  may  relate  to  the 
‘old,  poignant,  but  consoling  notion 
that  the  life  of  this  world  is  a  fiction, 
heavenly  life  the  only  reality’.  The 
emphasis  is  more  on  the  ‘transience  of 
earthly  glory’,  linked  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  lyrical  quality  of  the  play. 

A.  Norman  Jeffares,  ‘In  One  Person 
Many  People:  King  Richard  the 
Second ’  ( Wilson  Knight  Essays )  analys¬ 
ing  the  carefully  related  rise  of  Boling- 
broke  and  fall  of  Richard  suggests 
that  the  essential  drama  lies  in  the 
king’s  spiritual  development.  Our 
interest  moves  from  the  king  to  the 
man  as  he  acquires  self-knowledge,  a 
process  which  deprives  him  of  a  role 
and  so  destroys  him. 

Richard  III 

E.  A.  J.  Honigmann  (see  foot¬ 
note  6)  sees  an  increasing  irony  at 
Richard’s  expense  as  a  basic  element 
in  the  play’s  structure.  He  takes  the 
view  that  Queen  Elizabeth  outwits 
Richard  in  IV.  iv.  during  a  battle  of 
wits  in  which  she  proves  herself  to  be 
Richard’s  match  intellectually  and 
notes  that  Richard’s  decline  is  shown 
on  a  physical  as  well  as  mental  level. 
Yet,  despite  the  conscious  patterning 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  play,  Honig¬ 
mann  considers  that  in  the  second  half 
‘character  is  sacrificed  to  plot’  and 
Richard’s  end  becomes  ‘merely  theat¬ 
rical  ...  its  morality  mere  rhetoric’. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 

In  considering  the  description  of 
fencing  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ( SQ ) 
Adolph  L.  Soens  shows  that  Tybalt 
fought  in  the  Spanish  style,  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  an 
English  audience,  whereas  Mercutio 


fenced  in  the  Italian  style,  which 
seems  to  have  been  more  popular  with 
them.  The  author  further  suggests  that 
Tybalt’s  fencing  technique  is  entirely 
consistent  with  his  character,  whilst 
the  contrast  of  styles  offers  dramatic 
possibilities  in  production. 

The  Sonnets 

Stephen  Booth’s  unusual  and  im¬ 
portant  study.  An  Essay  on  Shake¬ 
speare’s  Sonnets 53  sets  out  not  to 
explain  or  interpret  the  sonnets  but  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  reader’s 
‘line-to-line  experience’  of  them.  He 
argues  that  individual  sonnets  and  the 
whole  sequence  are  alike  in  encourag¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  a  discoverable 
coherence  and  alike,  too,  in  eluding 
the  attempt  to  discover  the  precise 
nature  of  that  coherence.  With  de¬ 
tailed  reference  to  individual  sonnets 
Booth  isolates  in  turn  a  series  of  struc¬ 
tures,  formal,  logical  and  syntactical, 
which  he  shows  overlapping  within 
each  sonnet  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
the  reader  from  giving  undue  atten¬ 
tion  to  any  particular  part  of  the  poem 
and  to  ensure  his  attention  to  the 
whole.  Booth  sees,  in  fact,  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  structural  patterns  within  an 
individual  sonnet  and  within  the  whole 
sequence  as  their  chief  poetic  excel¬ 
lence,  arguing  that  such  multiplicity 
confers  upon  them  the  quality  that 
Keats  summed  up  in  the  word  ‘un¬ 
obtrusive’. 

One  of  the  strengths  of  Booth’s 
approach  is  his  consistent  recognition 
that  the  syntax  of  a  poem,  and  the 
reader’s  experience  of  it,  are  chrono¬ 
logical.  Detailed  demonstration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  sonnets  set  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind  in  motion  and  demand 
intellectual  energy  from  him  as  they 
are  read  becomes  in  effect  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  value  and  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  poetry. 

53  An  Essay  on  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  by 
Stephen  Booth.  Yale  U.P.  pp.  xv+218.  $6. 
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Indebted  to  Empson,  Booth  quali¬ 
fies  Empson’s  confidence  in  rational 
explanation  of  meaning  by  recognizing 
that  the  poetry  works  through  the 
activity  of  the  mind  in  responding  to  a 
fluid  situation  rather  than  through 
grasping  an  arrived,  rationally  para- 
phrasable,  meaning. 

The  impressiveness  of  this  book  lies 
in  the  author’s  ability  to  relate  analysis 
of  the  utmost  minuteness  to  a  sense  of 
the  reader’s  ultimate  pleasure  from 
poetry,  the  sense  of  ‘increased  mental 
range’  when  the  mind  seems  capable 
of  grasping  and  about  to  grasp  a 
coherence  beyond  its  capacity. 

David  Parker  in  ‘Verbal  Moods  in 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets’  ( MLQ )  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  basic  factor  of  the  sonnet 
sequence,  that  it  is  addressed  to  a 
friend,  written  in  an  essentially  suasive 
tone.  He  sees  the  ‘sense  of  extreme 
tension,  of  delicate  but  ambiguous 
judgement  and  impassioned  casuis¬ 
try’,  which  he  regards  as  characteristic 
of  nearly  all  the  sonnets,  as  the 
direct  result  of  Shakespeare’s  tactful 
effort  to  disguise  the  imperative 
mood,  ‘an  effort  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
eloquence’. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

The  much-argued  and  complex 
relationship  between  The  Shrew  and 
A  Shrew  is  reviewed  by  Peter  Alex¬ 
ander  in  ‘  The  Original  Ending  of  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew ’  (SQ).  Accepting 
the  view  that  A  Shrew  is  an  imperfectly 
pirated  text  decorated  by  borrowings 
from  Tambnrlaine  and  Dr  Faustus  he 
suggests  none  the  less  that  it  retains 
Shakespeare’s  original  conclusion  in 
Sly’s  recovery  from  his  drunken  sleep 
and  resolve  to  apply  the  play’s  lessons 
in  his  own  marital  affairs.  Professor 
Alexander  postulates  that  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  quarto  text  was  cut. 
down  after  1592  as  being  too  demand¬ 
ing  in  personnel. 


The  Tempest 

Though  recognizing  the  play’s  deep 
involvement  with  illusion  and  magic 
John  Russell  Brown54  emphasizes  its 
exploration  of  those  everyday  but 
often  frightening  forces  which  operate 
in  political,  social  and  cultural  con¬ 
texts.  Prospero,  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  wisdom  and  power,  is  none  the 
less  revealed  as  human  and  fallible. 
Almost  overcome  by  the  inner  tempest 
of  his  fury  in  the  final  scene,  he  chooses 
virtue  not  vengeance.  The  reader  is 
reminded,  however,  that  the  play  is  a 
Renaissance  work  for  ProfessorBrown 
sets  it  in  the  context  of  its  age.  Sensi¬ 
tive  to  its  life  on  the  stage,  he  is  careful 
to  draw  out  the  sense  of  the  play  as  a 
subtle  patterning  of  dramatic  effects. 

By  contrast  Anne  Righter55  seeing 
the  play  as  an  extraordinarily  secretive 
work  of  art  returns  time  and  again  to 
its  allusiveness  and  ambiguity.  In  an 
excellent  analysis  she  shows  how  the 
language  is  subtly  dislocated  through 
compression  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
play  even  single  words  acquire  the 
‘flavour  and  particularity  of  meta¬ 
phor’.  Ambiguous  and  unexplained 
character  motivation,  music,  and  the 
continual  blurring  of  the  play’s  planes 
of  reality  and  illusion  invest  it  with  ‘a 
meaning  at  once  irreducible  and 
mysterious’. 

That  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  stand 
in  polar  opposition  as  dramatists  is 
argued  by  Harry  Levin  ( ShS )  who 
compares  The  Tempest  with  The 
Alchemist,  plays  which  have  closely 
related  themes,  and  both  of  whose 
protagonists  may  have  been  first 
played  by  Burbage.  Analysing  the 
plays’  character  presentation,  plotting, 
and  thematic  development  the  writer 
observes  that  The  Tempest  is  con- 

54  Shakespeare:  The  Tempest.  (Studies  in 
English  Literature  39)  by  John  Russell  Brown 
Arnold,  pp.  63.  10.?.  6 d. 

55  IntroQuetion  to  The  Tempest.  New 
Penguin  Shakespeare,  (1968)  pp.  7-51. 
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cerned  ‘with  the  illusion  as  fabricated 
by  magicians  and  playwrights  whilst 
Jonsonian  comedy  is  concerned  with 
the  theory  and  practice  of  illusion’. 

Introducing  his  selection  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  critical  essays  on 
The  Tempest  Hallett  Smith56  dis¬ 
cusses  its  date  and  sources,  and  ex¬ 
plores  its  structure,  and  its  relation¬ 
ship  with  both  Shakespeare’s  final 
plays  and  the  masque. 

Shakespeare’s  influence  on  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  successors  is  perhaps 
further  evidenced  in  the  play  The 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 
Though  usually  dated  in  the  1 630s  and 
attributed  to  John  Kirke,  John  Free- 
hafer  suggests  ( SP )  Wentworth  Smith 
as  its  author,  and  argues  that  in  it  he 
burlesques  a  number  of  Shakespeare’s 
late  plays,  and  most  obviously  The 
Tempest,  thus  allowing  a  composition 
date  of  1613. 

Timon  of  Athens 

The  considerable  difficulties  of 
interpretation  of  Timon  of  Athens  are 
recognized  by  L.  C.  Knights  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  (  Wilson  Knight  Essays )  of  the 
play  which  links  it  with  the  Morality 
tradition  and  goes  on  to  suggest  that 
Shakespeare  is  using  ‘forms  of  drama¬ 
tic  action,  external  conflict  and  event, 
to  reveal  inner  conflicts  and  distor¬ 
tions,  basic  potentialities  for  good  and 
evil’.  Noting  the  play’s  strong  re¬ 
lationship  with  King  Lear  he  observes 
that  it  lacks  the  positive  and  affirmative 
elements  which  make  pain  and  evil  in 
Lear  so  much  more  disturbing. 

Titus  Andronicus 

W.  Braekman  investigates  the  com¬ 
plicated  relationship  between  Titus 
Andronicus  ( TA )  and  the  German 
play  (G)  of  1620  which  handles  similar 
material.  The  author  argues  that  G 

56  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  The 
Tempest,  ed.  by  Hallett  Smith.  Prentice 
Hall.  pp.  xi  +  114. 


as  a  whole  must  derive  from  an  earlier 
text  than  TA  and  that  by  comparing 
TA  with  G  and  with  the  eighteenth- 
century  chapbook  which  seems  to 
preserve  the  source  narrative,  it  is 
possible  to  recognize  the  areas  which 
Shakespeare  revised  in  the  old  play  on 
which  TA  is  based,  and  thus  under¬ 
stand  what  he  was  trying  to  achieve. 
Mr.  Braekman  concludes  that  the  old 
Titus  was  a  tragedy  of  pride  opposed 
to  modesty  which  was  adapted  by 
Shakespeare  in  line  with  the  fashion  of 
revenge  tragedy  with  its  concentration 
on  horrors,  and  morbid  psychology. 
The  author  also  examines  Jan  Vos’s 
Aran  en  Titus  and  concludes  that  this 
Dutch  play  may  be  an  amalgamation 
of  elements  drawn  from  both  TA  and 
G. 

In  ‘  Titus  Andronicus  and  The  Shear¬ 
men  and  Taylors’  Play ’  ( RenQ )  Nancy 
Lenz  Harvey  identifies  an  additional 
source  for  the  slaying  of  Alarbus 
scene  (I.  i.  64-157)  arguing  that  it  is 
patterned  on  the  Slaughter  of  Inno¬ 
cents  scene  from  The  Shearmen 
and  Taylors’  Play  of  the  Coventry 
Cycle. 

Troilus  and  Cressida 

Several  interesting  articles  on  the 
play’s  dramatic  style  have  appeared. 
Arnold  Stein  in  a  complex  article, 
‘  Troilus  and  Cressida :  The  Disjunctive 
Imagination’  ( ELH ),  considers  that 
the  audience  is  kept  at  a  critical  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  outset  in  a  play  in 
which  the  ‘counter  voice  .  .  .  proves 
itself  at  the  expense  of  love’  and 
Thersites’s  licence  cannot  be  revoked. 
He  traces  the  dramatic  build-up 
through  the  early  scenes  until,  with  the 
conclusive  appearance  of  Helen,  we 
see  the  ‘utter  disproportion,  at  the  gap, 
at  the  disjunction  between  what  she  is 
and  what  she  means’.  Troilus  is 
always  a  ‘little  off  key’  and  Cressida’s 
reserve  and  tactics  in  love  are  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  arch-tactician 
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Ulysses  in  a  play  which  Stein  regards 
as  negative  and  repelling. 

Patricia  Thomson  raises  the  ticklish 
problem  of  detecting  ‘Rant  and  Cant 
in  Troilus  and  Cressida ’  ( E&S ). 

Although  probably  only  a  contem¬ 
porary  Inns  of  Court  audience  could 
properly  resolve  this  difficulty  she 
invokes  the  Elizabethan  belief  in 
Word-Power  in  warning  against  too 
ready  a  tendency  to  find  rant  in  the 
noble  speeches  of  Agamemnon  and 
Nestor  and  even  in  Ulysses’s  ‘degree’ 
speech.  She  argues  that  ironies  of 
juxtaposition  in  the  play’s  structure  do 
not  necessarily  turn  the  speeches 
themselves  into  speechifying  and 
makes  useful  comparisons  with  rhet¬ 
orical  utterances  in  other  plays  by 
Shakespeare  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
period. 

Also  concerned  with  style  is  T. 
McAlindon  in  ‘Language,  Style  and 
Meaning  in  Troilus  and  Cressida ’ 
( PMLA ).  Shakespeare  deliberately 
uses  imperfection  of  style  in  the  char¬ 
acters’  speeches,  the  sin  against 
decorum  in  Renaissance  linguistic 
theory,  as  a  means  of  reinforcing  the 
dissonance  of  the  play  and  as  an  omen 
of  ‘personal  and  social  disaster’.  This 
scholarly  article  ends  with  an  interest¬ 
ing  linking  of  this  play  with  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  and  Hamlet,  plays 
‘concerned  with  men  who  lose  their 
proper  style’. 

Rolf  Soellner  in  ‘Prudence  and  the 
Price  of  Helen:  The  Debate  of  the 
Trojans  in  Troilus  and  Cressida'  ( SQ ) 
warns  against  excessive  admiration 
for  Troilus’s  espousal  of  the  instinc¬ 
tive,  passionate  side  of  the  debate  in 
II.  ii.,  showing  by  reference  to  Cicero’s 
De  Officiis,  a  work  well-known  to 
Shakespeare’s  contemporaries,  that  he 
is  guilty  of  a  dangerous  relativism  and 
that,  by  contrast,  Hector’s  position  is 
underpinned  by  a  ‘structure  of  the 
cardinal  virtues’  and  even  that  when 
Hector  agrees  to  the  continuance  of 


the  war  he  is  acting  from  ‘an  altruism 
.  .  .  that  Troilus  lacks.’ 

W.  W.  Bernardt,  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Troilus  and  Cressida  and  Dryden’s 
Truth  Found  Too  Late'  {SQ),  con¬ 
siders  Dryden’s  attempt  to  perfect 
what  he  regarded  as  an  ‘unfinished 
heroic  play’  by  way  of  introduction  to 
his  own  views  on  Shakespeare’s  work. 
Whilst  he  agrees  that  Dryden  is  correct 
to  see  Troilus  as  the  centre  of  the  play, 
hecontends  that  Shakespeare  delibera¬ 
tely  employs  an  inconclusive  struc¬ 
ture,  ambiguity  of  character,  coarse 
satire,  and  deflated  heroism  as  a 
means  of  presenting  a  critical  picture  of 
adolescent  love. 

The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

The  dramatic  failings  of  The  Two 
Gentlemen  are  recognized  by  Norman 
Sanders  in  his  introductory  essay  to 
the  New  Penguin  Shakespeare  edition 
(see  footnote  6).  Though  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  play  as  an  ‘anatomie’  of 
Shakespeare’s  comic  art,  ‘a  dramatic 
earnest  of  future  comic  success’  in 
which  the  themes  and  techniques  of 
later  plays  are  first  presented,  the 
faults  remain.  Professor  Sanders 
argues  that  Shakespeare  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  give  dramatic  form  to  source 
materials  which  depended  for  their 
effects  on  narrative  spread,  largely 
incredible  character  motivation,  etc., 
so  that  the  tensions  between  such 
romance  material  and  the  play’s  move¬ 
ment  towards  an  observed  reality 
could  not  be  reconciled. 

A  different  view  is  offered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Lee  Godshalk  in  ‘The  Structural 
Unity  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona'  ( SP )  who  investigates  the 
play’s  structural  unity  in  terms  of  its 
recurring  devices  and  allusions.  He 
attempts  to  show  that  through  his 
handling  of  mythological  allusion,  the 
business  of  the  letters,  and  the  use  of 
‘journey  structure’  Shakespeare 
creates  a  scheme  of  dramatic  irony, 
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and  underlines  the  significance  and 
continuity  of  the  action. 

In  ‘Laughing  with  the  Audience: 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  the 
Popular  Tradition  of  Comedy’  (ShS) 
Robert  Weimann  sets  out  to  show  how 
the  ability  of  Launce  and  Speed  to 
laugh  with  the  audience  has  a  dramatic 
function  in  organizing,  controlling, 
and  evaluating  the  play’s  comic  vision. 
Making  heavy  weather  of  an  analysis 
of  the  comic’s  ability  to  be  both 
character  and  actor,  playing  one  role 
off  against  the  other,  he  misses  the 
point  that  often  the  most  successful 
performers  of  Launce  have  been  actors 
who  could  bring  an  already  established 
public  comic  persona  to  the  part. 

The  Winter’s  Tale 

A  close  comparison  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  play  with  its  major  source, 
Robert  Greene’s  Pandosto,  provides  a 
starting  point  for  Fitzroy  Pyle’s  The 
Winter’s  Tale:  A  Commentary  on  the 
Structured1  The  statue  scene  is  viewed 
as  ‘no  mere  end-of-play  thrill’  but  as 
the  culmination  of  a  carefully  planned 
dramatic  structure.  Special  stress  is 
placed  on  Paulina’s  masterful  role  as 
the  controlling  force  behind  the  cure 
of  Leontes  and  the  resurrection  of 
Hermione.  In  the  rhetoric  of  her 
speech  announcing  the  death  of 
Hermione  she  is  both  the  queen’s  con¬ 
cerned  friend  and  ‘retributive  justice’ 
changingthe  trial  of  Hermione  into  the 
trial  of  Leontes.  Pyle  argues  that  Paul¬ 
ina  must  not  be  construed  as  a  trickster 
by  the  audience  either  in  the  matter 
of  Hermione’s  death  or  her  revival, 
‘two  hinged  events’;  for  ‘the  spiritual 
estrangement  of  Hermione  and  Leon¬ 
tes  was  as  absolute  as  if  they  had  been 
separated  by  death’  and  her  revival 
represents  ‘the  miraculous  power  of 
the  human  spirit,  rightly  directed,  to 

57  The  Winter’s  Tale.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Structure,  by  Fitzroy  Pyle.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xv  +  195.  35s. 


achieve  the  impossible’.  Hermione’s 
appearing  to  Antigonus  as  a  ghost  is 
thus  seen  not  as  emphasizing  her 
death  but  as  a  further  factor  indicating 
a  controlling  design,  to  ‘show  Hermi¬ 
one  actively  involved  in  the  direction 
of  her  daughter’s  fate.’  Pyle’s  scene- 
by-scene  study  of  the  play  shows  an 
alertness  to  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  text  and  a  practical  sense  when 
arbitrating  between  conflicting  inter¬ 
pretations.  There  is  also  an  appendix 
devoted  to  ‘The  Blackfriars  Theatre, 
and  the  question  of  genre’. 

Adrien  Bonjour,  ‘Polixenes  and  the 
Winter  of  his  Discontent’  (ES),  warns 
that,  although  Polixenes’s  sudden  fit 
of  rage  in  the  pastoral  scene  parallels 
structurally  that  of  Leontes’s  outburst 
of  jealousy  in  the  first  act,  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  to  suggest  that  Polixenes’s  stems 
similarly  from  sexual  jealousy.  Shake¬ 
speare  is  careful,  too,  to  ensure  that 
the  effect  of  this  second  threat  to 
human  happiness  is  not  such  as 
seriously  to  upset  our  confidence  in  a 
happy  denouement. 

A  similar  stress  on  structure  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  Ernest  Schanzer  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  play,58  which  shows  a 
healthy  scepticism  of  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  inner  meaning  to  the  work 
and  makes  the  novel  point  that  the 
arousing  of  Leontes’s  jealousy  depends 
on  Hermione’s  unfortunate  use  of  the 
word  ‘friend’  which  ‘in  Elizabethan 
usage  commonly  means  “lover”  ’. 

W.  M.  Matchett,  ‘Dramatic  Tech¬ 
niques  in  The  Winter’s  Tale'  (ShS), 
tries  to  approach  the  play  as  a  member 
of  the  audience  seeing  it  for  the  first 
time  and  concludes  that  we  are  delib¬ 
erately  given  the  impression  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  Hermione  is  guilty  and  ‘far 
from  feeling  that  Leontes  is  too 
rapidly  jealous,  we  should  feel  that  he 
has  been  very  slow  about  it’.  Shake¬ 
speare  deliberately  plays  upon  the 

58  Introduction  to  The  Winter's  Tale.  New 
Penguin  Shakespeare,  pp.  7-46. 
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audience’s  uncertainty  both  here  and 
in  the  statue  scene. 

Less  dramatically  aware,  despite  his 
title  ‘Notes  on  the  Dramaturgy  of 
The  Winter’s  Tale ’  (SQ),  is  Charles  L. 
Holt  who  stresses  Shakespeare’s  de¬ 
liberate  use  of  references  to  time,  of 
growth  and  decay  imagery. 

In  ‘A  Tale  of  Sprights  and  Goblins’ 
(SQ)  Barbara  Adams  Mowat,  arguing 
against  the  view  that  the  first  part  of 
the  play  is  ‘seriously  tragic’  and  that 
the  whole  is  ‘expanded  tragedy’, 
demonstrates  somewhat  simplistic- 
ally  that  by  comparison  with  his 
handling  of  his  source  for  Othello 
Shakespeare  had  no  intention,  in 
adapting  Pandosto,  of  presenting 
Leontes  as  a  character  of  tragic 
proportions. 

Mary  L.  Livingstone’s  ‘The  Natural 
Art  of  The  Winter’s  Tale ’  ( MLQ ) 
explains  the  significance  of  the  central 
discussion  of  Art  vs.  Nature  between 
Polixenes  and  Perdita  in  Act  Four. 
She  suggests  that  Perdita’s  rejection  of 
art  is  validated  by  the  first  acts  of  the 
play,  which  expose  the  dangers  of 
courtly  language  and  sophisticated 
behaviour  to  misconstruction,  and  is 
comically  tested  by  the  unnatural 
events  of  the  ballads  offered  in  the 
name  of  art  by  Autolycus.  The  answer 
to  Perdita’s  rejection  of  art  and 


Autolycus’s  perversion  of  it  is  supplied 
by  the  statue’s  coming  to  life,  an  event 
which  enacts  dramatically  the  theory 
of  art  implied  in  Polixenes’s  words, 
showing  a  ‘restoration  of  imaginative 
art  to  its  rightful  functions’. 

In  an  exploratory  piece,  ‘Thou  that 
Beget’st  him  that  did  thee  Beget: 
Transformation  in  Pericles  and  The 
Winter’s  Tale ’  (ShS)  C.  L.  Barber  sug¬ 
gests  that  an  important  theme  of  these 
late  romances  is  the  freeing  of  family 
ties  from  the  threat  of  sexual  degrada¬ 
tion.  Whereas  in  Pericles  the  threat 
is  incest  and  the  relationship  that  of 
father  and  daughter,  in  The  Winter’s 
Tale  it  is  the  relationship  between 
Polixenes  and  Leontes  which  is  given 
stress  and  which  must  be  fulfilled  and 
transformed  before  Leontes  can  be 
reunited  with  Hermione.  Barber  in¬ 
vokes  Freud’s  account  of  ‘projective 
and  paranoid  jealousy  as  a  defence 
against  homosexual  attraction’  as  an 
aid  to  explaining  Leontes’s  behaviour. 

Kenneth  Muir  defends  ‘The  Con¬ 
clusion  of  The  Winter’s  Tale ’  (  Wilson 
Knight  Essays)  from  the  criticism  that 
the  reported  recognition  of  Perdita  is 
undramatic  and  lazy  and  that  the 
statue  scene  is  incredible.  He  stresses 
that  these  scenes  have  great  power  in 
performance  being  handled  with  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  dramatic  tact. 


VIII 


English  Drama  1550-1660,  Excluding 
Shakespeare 

BERNARD  HARRIS 


1.  EDITIONS 

Two  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  Revels  series — a  new  Middleton, 
and  a  first  venture  into  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.1  R.  B.  Parker  bases  his  text 
of  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheap  side  on  the 
1630  Quarto,  and  this  is  so  notably  a 
good  text  that  he  is  able  to  concentrate 
his  energies  on  such  matters  as  critical 
appreciation  and  stage  handling. 
These  are  very  thoroughly  dealt  with; 
the  ‘background’  is  given  proper 
attention,  since  the  play’s  centre  is 
‘not  a  character  or  a  plot  but  Cheap- 
side  itself’  and  its  major  theme  is  the 
‘sickness  of  Jacobean  city  life  .  . . 
traced  to  its  perversions  of  natural 
eroticism’,  the  ‘most  obvious  perver¬ 
sion  of  sexuality  is  its  link  with  com¬ 
petitive  materialism’.  Though  brief, 
Parker’s  analysis  of  the  presentation 
of  society  is  particularly  useful  for 
being  closely  related  to  the  dramatic 
conduct  of  the  play;  we  are  given  not 
generalizations  about  the  state  of 
society  at  that  time  illustrated  from 
the  play,  but  evidence  for  the  nature 
of  that  society  in  the  themes,  imagery 
and  characterization  of  the  play.  This, 
a  closely-knit  explication,  is  too  con¬ 
tinuously  evolved  and  too  subtly 
interrelated  for  summary;  but  the 

1  The  Revels  Plays.  General  editor,  Clifford 
Leech.  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheap  side,  by 
Thomas  Middleton,  ed.  by  R.  B.  Parker,  pp. 
lxvii  +  162.  36.?.  Philaster,  or  Love  Lies  a- 
Bleeding,  by  Francis  Beaumont  and  John 
Fletcher,  ed.  by  Andrew  Gurr.  pp.  lxxxiv  + 
142.  38.?.  Methuen. 


judgement  on  Allwit — ‘a  palindrome  of 
disorder’ — brings  together  some  of 
the  threads  of  the  argument:  ‘The 
mixture  of  realism  and  exaggeration, 
exuberance  and  disgust,  in  this  charac¬ 
ter  is  expanded  in  the  key  scenes  of  the 
promoters  and  the  christening  feast  to 
create  a  mood  of  soiled  saturnalia, 
farce  stretched  over  moral  discomfort, 
which  is  uniquely  Middleton’s  own.’ 
The  account  of  the  stage  possibilities 
makes  one  wish  that  this  play  had 
received  more  regular  performance 
than  it  has ;  the  appendix  on  the  Royal 
Court  production  of  1966  is  a  wel¬ 
come  innovation  for  a  series  which  has 
consistently  argued  for  the  theatrical 
value  of  its  chosen  plays;  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  an  actual  production  is 
encouraging  from  several  points  of 
view,  not  least  that  of  an  editor  who 
has  seen  his  text  created  in  its  essential 
context,  performance.  This  is  a 
thorough,  practical  and  stimulating 
edition.  Andrew  Gurr  brings  a  like 
dedication  to  the  claims  of  Philaster, 
which  he  sees  as  ‘one  of  the  most 
ambitious  works  of  literary  collabor¬ 
ation  ever  written.  Its  aim  was  no  less 
than  the  translation  of  the  high 
literary  and  educational  designs  of 
Sidney’s  Arcadia  into  commercial 
drama.  ...  It  was,  moreover,  a  hybrid 
work  not  only  as  a  collaborated  play 
but  as  a  new  type  of  tragicomedy.’ 
Gurr’s  Introduction  is  outstandingly 
full,  even  for  this  series;  it  covers  such 
important  aspects  as  company  and 
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theatre,  the  play’s  relationship  to 
Cymbeline,  the  political  concerns  of 
the  piece,  stage  history  and  text,  as 
well  as  providing  a  generous  essay  on 
the  play  in  terms  of  formal  criticism. 
This  last  is  notable  for  a  bold  argu¬ 
ment  that  ‘The  basis  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  Philaster  as  a  romantic 
tragicomedy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  rather  than  the  drama  of  its 
time.  It  is  best  seen  as  a  dramatization 
of  the  designs  which  Sidney  and 
Spenser  embodied  in  genres  more 
solemn  and  respectable  than  stage 
fare.’  This  is  excellently  said,  and 
perhaps  its  force  will  help  to  break 
down  some  artificial  barriers  set  up 
between  the  literary  and  theatrical 
genres;  the  ideas  available  to  any 
particular  age  are  apt  to  be  limited  and 
are  certainly  not  to  be  found  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  one  genre; 
but  the  admission  may  be  self-defeat¬ 
ing — for  instance,  Gurr  remarks  that 
‘One  cannot  stress  too  much  that 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  literary 
gentry,  that  they  wrote  to  a  bookish 
rather  than  a  theatrical  specification, 
and  that  they  expected  their  audiences 
to  understand  their  work  as  they  under¬ 
stood  Sidney  and  Spenser,  at  large 
and  not  only  in  mighty  lines.  They 
wrote  for  the  Fulke  Grevilles  of  their 
day.’  This  claim  may  well  be  true,  but 
if  so  it  seems  a  melancholy  truth; 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  cannot  com¬ 
mand  a  popular  audience  today,  but 
on  these  terms  they  cannot  command 
a  coterie  audience  either ;  for  who  are 
the  Fulke  Grevilles  of  today?  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  claim  for  the  present  life  of 
this  play  is  controversial  the  account 
of  its  place  as  a  tragi-comedy  is  con¬ 
vincingly  presented.  Two  of  the  Revels 
series  reappear  in  paperback.2 

2  The  Spanish  Tragedy,  by  Thomas  Kyd, 
ed.  by  Philip  Edwards,  pp.  lxx  +  153. 
Methuen.  Paperback.  12 s  6 d.  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi,  by  John  Webster,  ed.  by  John  Russell 
Brown,  pp.  lxxii+220  Methuen.  Paperback. 
15s. 


The  Fountainwell  series  has  main¬ 
tained  its  impressive  output,  with  a 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  Massinger 
and  Field,  and  two  Middletons.3 
Andrew  Gurr  observes  that  ‘ The 
Maid’s  Tragedy  has  that  anomaly 
amongst  Elizabethan  tragedies,  an 
original  plot.  Both  the  success  of  the 
collaboration  in  its  craftsmanship  and 
in  its  literary  accomplishment  depend 
upon  this  fact.’  Gurr’s  compressed 
but  stimulating  account  of  the  play 
makes  one  wish  to  see  a  modern 
revival.  The  same  response  is  evoked 
by  T.  A.  Dunn’s  discussion  of  The 
Fatal  Dowry,  when  he  makes  the 
excellent  point  that  ‘The  blend  in  The 
Fatal  Dowry  of  Massinger’s  rhetorical 
eloquence,  and  its  carefully-articulated 
periodic  sentences,  with  Field’s  more 
nervous  and  realistic  style,  could 
appeal  powerfully  to  a  modern 
audience  as  a  counterbalance  to  such 
blood-soaked,  action-packed  drama 
of  infidelity  in  personal  relationships 
as  we  find  in  Webster — which  alone 
outside  Shakespeare  finds  its  way  into 
our  theatres  as  representative  of 
Jacobean  tragedy’.  The  point  is  well 
made,  though  the  detail  is  not  entirely 
true  as  Charles  Barber’s  edition  of 
Women  Beware  Women  reminds  us, 
for  this  Jacobean  tragedy,  together 
with  Tourneur’s  The  Revenger’s  Trag¬ 
edy,  has  received  particularly  attentive 
professional  productions.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  unfortunate  that  the  strict  con¬ 
trol  of  space  in  this  series  does  not 
permit  Barber  to  do  more  than  men¬ 
tion  the  three  professional  productions 

3  The  Fountainwell  Drama  Texts.  General 
editors,  T.  A.  Dunn,  Andrew  Gurr,  John 
Horden,  A.  Norman  Jeffares,  B.  L.  C. 
Lonmer.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  by  Francis 
Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher,  ed.  by  Andrew 
Gurr.  pp.  123.  12s.  The  Fatal  Dowry,  by 
Philip  Massinger  and  Nathan  Field,  ed.  by 
T.  A.  Dunn.  pp.  115.  12.?.  Women  Beware 
Women,  by  Thomas  Middleton,  ed.  by 
Charles  Barber,  pp.  136.  15?.  A  Chaste  Maid 
in  Cheapside,  by  Thomas  Middleton,  ed.  b> 
Charles  Barber,  pp.  1 15.  12.?.  Oliver  &  Boyd. 
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which  this  play  has  received  in  the  last 
decade,  nor  to  draw  any  speculative 
conclusions  from  the  choice  of  this 
play  for  such  comparatively  frequent 
presentation.  He  makes  a  brief  com¬ 
ment  on  the  two  recorded  perform¬ 
ances  of  A  Chaste  Maid  in  Cheapside 
within  recent  years,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  only  defect  of  this  series  that  by 
comparison  with  their  useful  glossarial 
and  textual  apparatus  they  are  some¬ 
times  short  on  the  theatrical  viability 
(to  use  last  season’s  term)  of  their 
plays. 

The  New  Mermaids  provide  a 
Greene  and  a  Beaumont.4  J.  A.  Lavin 
notes  some  interesting  claims  for 
Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  such  as 
that  the  play  is  ‘historically  significant 
as  the  first  successful  Romantic 
Comedy;  it  is  probably  also  the  first 
English  play  in  which  a  true  double¬ 
plot  (as  opposed  to  a  comic  sub-plot) 
was  employed’.  Lavin’s  Introduction 
takes  us  well  beyond  the  discussion  of 
matters  of  historical  interest,  however, 
and  re-introduces  us  to  the  play’s 
attractiveness.  The  list  of  modern 
editions  alone  is  a  silent  pointer  to  the 
play’s  possible  stage-worthiness.  Such 
consideration  is  rather  notably  absent 
from  Michael  Hattaway’s  edition  of 
The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  a 
fairly  popular  choice,  surely,  among 
student  drama  societies;  Hattaway 
concentrates,  perhaps  rightly,  on 
matters  of  more  historical  moment, 
thus  ‘it  is  the  citizens’  taste  for  romance 
which  is  the  main  object  of  the  play’s 
satire’,  and,  more  ambiguously,  his 
conclusion,  which  is  undoubtedly 
just,  has  an  air  of  dismissal  rather  than 
of  acceptance:  ‘’The  Knight  is  basically 
an  accumulation  of  conventional 

4  The  New  Mermaids.  General  editors, 
Philip  Brockbank  and  Brian  Morris.  Friar 
Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,  by  Robert  Greene, 
ed.  by  J.  A.  Lavin.  pp.  xxxvii+95.  The  Knight 
of  the  Burning  Pestle,  by  Francis  Beaumont, 
ed.  by  Michael  Hattaway.  pp.  xxv  +  114. 
Benn.  Paperback.  Each  KB. 


episodes  from  romances  and  English 
plays  as  well  as  of  elements  from  a 
native  tradition  of  satire  all  of  which 
are  welded  into  a  splendid  entertain¬ 
ment.  Source  spotting  in  fact  brings 
comparatively  little  reward,  for  Beau¬ 
mont  has  transmuted  his  materials. 

.  .  .  This  is  no  mere  parody,  but  shows 
an  acute  awareness  of  a  society  that 
was  rapidly  changing,  and  is  a  record 
of  a  world  well  lost.’  This  edition  is 
adorned  with  interesting  and  inform¬ 
ative  illustrations. 

Two  standard  plays  have  been 
included  in  two  selective  series.  Sylvan 
Barnet’s  edition  of  Dr.  Faustus 5  has  all 
the  economic  virtue  of  the  Signet 
Series;  it  is  direct  in  its  manner, 
sparing  in  its  commentary,  but  effec¬ 
tive  in  its  clarity  of  approach  to  the 
play.  One  may  come  more  readily  to 
the  essential  text  with  the  help  of  this 
rather  ruthless  approach.  The  glossary 
of  words  is  also  brief  but  efficient. 

Arthur  Sale’s  edition  of  The 
Alchemist  is  notable  for  taking  the 
alchemy  of  the  play  more  seriously 
than  many  recent  editors  have  done.6 
In  fact,  it  is  something  of  a  relief  to  find 
an  editor  who  does  not  believe  that 
recondite  knowledge  is  necessarily  in¬ 
compatible  with  theatrical  effective¬ 
ness.  Sale’s  notes  to  the  play  are 
admirably  explanatory,  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  alchemical 
daring  of  Jonson’s  imagery  is  more 
instructive  than  many  longer  ex¬ 
plications;  for  all  its  brevity,  the 
Introduction  opens  up  more  possibili¬ 
ties  of  understanding  than  many  a 
lengthier  exposition,  and  his  detailed 
notes  are  well  worth  attention.  By 
way  of  a  useful  bonus,  this  edition 
prints  in  an  appendix  Act.  II,  Sc.  iii, 

5  Signet  Cfassic  World  Drama  series. 
Doctor  Faustus,  by  Christopher  Marlowe, 
ed.  by  Sylvan  Barnet.  New  English  Library 
Ltd.  pp.  xix+207.  95  cents. 

6  The  Alchemist,  by  Ben  Jonson,  ed.  by 
Arthur  Sale.  University  Tutorial  Press,  pp. 
xvi+223. 
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and  Act.  Ill,  Sc.  ii.  of  Tornkis’s 
Albumazar. 

American  generosity  has  made 
possible  the  publication  of  a  most 
unusual  play,  and  a  study  of  that  play 
in  its  particular  social  setting.7  Cran¬ 
dall’s  edition  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
those  who  have  strained  their  eyesight 
poring  over  microfilms,  and  also  by 
those  who  have  needed  to  place  this 
particular  drama  in  a  specific  social 
context.  The  account  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  play  and  certain 
prose  pamphlets  on  a  related  theme  is 
useful,  though  Crandall  chooses  to 
employ  a  rather  restricted  vocabulary 
in  his  explication  of  the  feminist  con¬ 
troversy.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that 
such  a  controlled  discussion  best 
serves  the  feminist  cause  at  this 
particular  period  of  its  delineation. 
This  is  a  pioneering  study  and  deserves 
recognition  as  such;  it  does  not  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  a  very  sophisticated 
account  of  its  material,  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  particular  controversy 
is  well  served  by  such  a  postulated 
sophisticated  advocacy.  What  is  most 
important  is  that  Crandall  provides  us 
with  a  reliable  old-spelling  text  of  a 
play  which  is  not  generally  available 
and  provides  enough  commentary  to 
suggest  several  lines  of  approach  to 
both  the  general  material  and  the  play 
itself. 

2.  REPRINTS 

Two  works  of  undeniable  value 
have  been  made  available  again  by 
reprint.  Bernard’s  standard  study  of 
prosody  has  not  been  surpassed.8 
Indeed,  the  method  has  never  been 
properly  applied  to  the  drama  of  the 

7  Swetnam,  the  Woman-Hater :  the  con¬ 
troversy  and  the  play ;  a  critical  edition  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Coryl  Crandall. 
Purdue  University  Studies.  pP-  xi-t-163. 
$4.95. 

8  J.  E.  Bernard  Jr.,  The  Prosody  of  the 
Tudor  Interlude.  Connecticut :  Archon  Books, 
pp.  xi+225.  $6.50. 


succeeding  generation;  there,  studies 
of  individual  plays  are  more  common 
than  such  an  attempt  to  deal  with  a 
whole  genre  of  plays;  but  the  attempt 
is  none  the  less  impressive  in  both  its 
scale  and  its  detail.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  historical  cycle  Eugene  M.  Waith’s 
study  of  tragicomedy  is  very  well 
worth  receiving  again  in  print.9  It  is 
doubtful  if  certain  chapters  (such  as 
that  on  ‘Satyr  and  shepherd’  or  ‘The 
rhetoric  of  tragicomedy’)  have  been 
approached  in  range  and  effectiveness 
by  later  treatments,  and  the  whole 
work  is  a  valuable  reminder  of  schol¬ 
arly  standards  and  critical  subtleties  to 
be  kept  permanently  in  mind  in  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  and 
constantly  practised. 

3.  BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES 

F.  P.  Wilson’s  treatment  of  the  early 
drama  brings  his  book  within  the 
province  of  this  chapter  at  its  close.10 
The  book  is,  of  course,  only  the 
foundation  of  what  was  to  have  been 
Wilson’s  major  contribution  to  the 
study  of  English  drama  up  to  the 
closing  of  the  theatres;  as  the  publish¬ 
er’s  note  remarks  ‘his  memorial  is  to 
be  found  in  his  masterly  shorter  studies 
and  in  the  books  of  other  men’.  Even 
so,  this  is  one  of  the  masterly  shorter 
studies,  for  it  moves  across  a  territory 
often  read  with  impatience  or  the 
expectation  of  greater  things  to  come, 
and  in  an  unhurried  manner  takes 
pleasure  from  what  is  there;  thus,  he 
invites  us  to  ‘Consider,  for  example, 
some  of  the  many  phrases  in  these 
plays  about  the  gallows:  to  play  sur- 
sum  corda,  to  promote  a  man  to 
preach  at  the  gallow-tree,  to  be  a 

9  Eugene  M.  Waith,  The  Pattern  of  Tragi¬ 
comedy  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Archon  Books,  pp.  xiv+212.  $6.0. 

10  F.  P.  Wilson,  The  English  Drama  1485- 
1585,  edited  with  a  bibliography  by  G.  K. 
Hunter.  (Oxford  History  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I).  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  pp.  iii+244.  21s.  6 d. 
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knight  of  the  halter  or  the  highest  of 
all  one’s  kin,  to  stye  in  a  string  or  look 
through  a  rope  or  ride  the  horse  with 
four  ears,  to  make  a  spring  under  a 
perch  looking  up  toward  the  sky,  to 
hang  in  chains  and  wave  one’s  locks, 
to  leap  at  a  daisy— this  last  the  final 
act  of  a  hardened  criminal  as  he  dived 
off  the  ladder.  In  these  jests  the  tongue 
of  the  sixteenth-century  Englishman 
was  not  so  far  from  his  heart.  London 
Bridge  provided  a  daily  memento  mori.' 
This  concern  for  the  relationship 
between  art  and  daily  life  is  every¬ 
where  evident  in  Wilson's  account  and 
it  usually  carries  him  over  some 
stretches  where  neither  the  art  nor  the 
life  seem  pleasurably  recoverable;  and 
sometimes,  humanly,  it  does  not,  so 
that  in  dealing  with  Prodigal  Son 
plays  he  is  driven  to  admit  that  ‘after 
1580  we  have  better  fish  to  fry  than 
these  academic  and  didactic  pieces’. 
The  value  of  the  present  study  is  much 
increased  by  the  appendices  on  Chron¬ 
ology  and  Bibliography  contributed 
by  its  editor,  G.  K.  Hunter  (see  also 
p.  150). 

The  first  big  fish  to  swim  into  view  is 
probably  John  Lyly,  whose  court 
comedies  have  been  studied  by  Peter 
Saccio.11  The  focus  of  the  book  is 
upon  ‘the  dramatic  structures  of  five 
comedies  that  John  Lyly  wrote  for  the 
entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  Court  in  the  1580’s:  Cam- 
paspe,  Sapho  and  Phao,  Gallathea, 
Endimion,  and  Love’s  Metamorphosis' . 
The  highly  detailed  studies  of  these 
plays  is  prefaced  by  a  closely  argued 
chapter  which  concludes  that  ‘the 
Lylian  stage  picture  precisely  fulfils 
the  conventional  Elizabethan  defini¬ 
tion  of  allegory:  the  stage  picture  is  a 
continued  metaphor.  Lyly’s  stage,  with 
its  juxtaposition  of  symbols  in  a 
pattern  to  be  animated  by  the  words 

11  Peter  Saccio,  The  Court  Comedies  of 
John  Lyly:  a  study  in  allegorical  dramaturgy. 
Princeton  U.P.  pp.  vii+233.  $6.95. 


and  deeds  of  the  characters,  is  a  stage 
for  allegory’.  The  two  chapters  on 
‘The  world  of  Campaspe'  and  ‘The 
Gods  of  Gallathea'  set  up  enough 
general  points  of  argument  for  the 
other  plays  to  be  dealt  with  more 
briefly.  The  choice  seems  a  right  one, 
and  these  two  plays  are  given  generous, 
detailed  and  convincing  explication, 
though  the  style  often  veers  rather 
uncertainly  between  the  academic  and 
the  jocular;  however,  the  virtue  of  the 
book  is  that  it  keeps  the  reader  alert, 
entertained,  instructed  and  gratified, 
in  the  way  that  the  plays  do.  And  the 
importance  which  Saccio  claims  for 
Lyly’s  comedies  is  powerfully  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  passage  from  his  last 
chapter:  ‘In  the  course  of  the  1580s 
and  1 590s  .  . .  the  temporal  aspects  of 
the  Court  drama  are  developed.  The 
nearly  motionless  and  timeless  situ¬ 
ational  plays  give  way  to  swiftly 
moving,  developed  plots.  In  the 
narrative  plays  icastic  art  comes  into 
the  realm  of  an  art  far  more  mimetic 
than  that  of  Lyly’s  early  and  middle 
plays.  Although  the  stories  are  still 
mythological,  human  life  and  human 
character  come  more  firmly  into  focus. 
In  the  later  plays,  the  icastic  images  of 
the  gods  are  used  for  punctuation  and 
expansion  of  significance,  but  not  for 
the  primary  dramatic  substance  .  .  . 
this  pattern  of  development  is  a  para¬ 
digm  of  the  key  phase  in  the  history  of 
Elizabethan  drama.  Somehow,  out  of 
mysteries  and  moralities  came  a 
drama  that,  although  secular  and 
superb  in  its  exploration  of  secular 
humanity,  retained  the  power  force¬ 
fully  to  figure  meanings  on  the  univer¬ 
sal,  quasi-religious  level.’ 

John  Hazel  Smith  in  ‘Sempronia, 
John  Lyly,  and  John  Foxe’s  comedy  of 
Titus  and  Gesippus'  ( PQ )  notes  that 
Foxe’s  comedy  (a  B.M.  manuscript 
play)  is  not  sacred  drama  but  ‘a  roman¬ 
tic  comedy  with  important  Terentian 
elements,  a  dramatization  of  Elyot’s 
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version  of  the  Boccaccian  tale  of 
friendship' :  Foxe  adopted  Sempronia 
for  Sophonisba;  he  and  Lyly  are  the 
only  authors  known  to  have  used 
Sempronia  for  the  bride  in  the  Titus- 
Gesippus  story.  M.  R.  Best’s  ‘Nashe, 
Lyly  and  Summer’s  Last  Will  and 
Testament  ’  ( PQ )  explores  some  mat¬ 
ters  biographical,  critical  and  dram¬ 
atic  about  the  relationship  between 
Lyly  and  Nashe  including  the  specula¬ 
tion  that  Nashe  wrote  Summer’s  Last 
Will  and  Testament  ‘by  greatly  ex¬ 
panding  a  short  entertainment  written 
by  Lyly  for  the  Queen  on  progress, 
and  perhaps  abandoned  when  the 
Paul’s  Boys  were  put  down’  thus 
explaining  ‘many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  play’.  Anne  C.  Lancashire’s 
‘Lyly  and  Shakespeare  on  the  ropes’ 
( JEGP )  glosses  references  to  ‘rope’ 
and  ‘walk’  as  bawdy. 

Kyd  continues  to  attract  close 
interest,  and  a  new  study  has  been 
devoted  to  him  by  Peter  Murray.12 
The  focus  of  this  work  is,  perhaps 
inevitably,  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
which  Murray  sees  as  fit  occasion  for  a 
very  detailed  study  ‘with  special 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  its 
elaborate  rhetorical  and  theatrical 
form  and  development  of  themes  are 
themselves  an  expression  of  its  tragic 
meaning'.  This  is  a  sophisticated  and 
largely  persuasive  account  of  the  play’s 
artifice  and  results  in  an  interesting 
claim  which  protects  the  play  from 
some  early  charges  against  it,  namely 
that  ‘In  The  Spanish  Tragedy  Kyd 
found  the  forms  that  were  to  be  the 
prototypes  for  the  most  important 
single  line  of  development  in  the  later 
drama,  the  fusion  of  tragic  action  and 
comic  plot  in  the  tragedy  of  intrigue. 
Within  this  new  tragic  form  Kyd 
showed  how  to  weave  separate  actions 
into  a  single  plot  of  great  complexity 
that  provided  so  many  opportunities 

12  Peter  B.  Murray,  Thomas  Kyd.  (TEAS) 
New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  170. 


for  reversals  that  the  ironies  can  easily 
become  ludicrous  and  many  scenes 
can  come  close  to  the  manner  of  situa¬ 
tion  comedy.  The  tendency  towards 
ironic  situation  comedy  within  tragedy 
became  particularly  pronounced  in 
such  plays  as  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy, 
the  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Flet¬ 
cher,  Middleton’s  Women  Beware 
Women,  and  Shirley’s  The  Traitor  and 
The  Cardinal.  The  tendency  can  also 
be  felt,  though  not  so  strongly,  in 
Othello,  and  in  Hamlet,  where  it  is  the 
sport  to  have  the  engineer  hoist  with 
his  own  petard.’  Apart  from  Hamlet, 
there  is  a  rather  noticeable  gap  be¬ 
tween  The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  the 
other  plays  referred  to;  but  this  does 
not  invalidate  Murray’s  claim  for  the 
nature  of  the  eventual  influence  which 
Kyd  exercised  upon  the  later  drama; 
indeed,  if  the  play’s  subtlety  is  of  the 
order  claimed,  its  influence  is  the  more 
likely  to  have  been  long  lasting.  Barry 
B.  Adams,  in  a  well-argued  study  of 
‘The  audience  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy ’ 
(JEGP),  considers  the  ‘creation  of  an 
on-stage  audience — that  is,  one  or 
more  characters  who  belong  to  the 
fiction  world  of  the  play  but  at  the 
same  time  stand  apart  from  one 
segment  of  this  world  and  re-act  to  it’ ; 
examination  of  Kyd’s  stage-craft 
shows  that  Kyd  is  aware  of  the  com¬ 
plicity  involved,  and  concerned  with 
the  ‘problematic  relationship  of  art 
and  life’.  Arthur  Freeman’s  ‘The 
printing  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy ’ 
(Library)  is  important  as  the  first 
detailed  study  of  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  type,  order  of  imposi¬ 
tion,  speed  of  machining,  and  compos- 
itorial  division  of  copy.  Such  a  study 
must  ultimately  suggest  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  copy  itself,  but 
these  judgements  are  reserved  until 
the  next  instalment  of  this  essential, 
and  perhaps  overdue,  enquiry. 

In  ‘Hughes’s  use  of  Lucan  in  The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur ’  (RES),  George 
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M.  Logan  brings  fuller  evidence  of 
Thomas  Hughes’s  borrowings  from  at 
least  eight  of  the  ten  books  of  Lucan’s 
Pharsalia;  his  article  summarizes 
actual  borrowings,  illustrates  their 
kind  and  extent  and  provides  a  useful, 
and  clearly  charted,  general  account 
of  the  indebtedness.  In  ‘George  Peele 
and  Golding’s  Metamorphoses'  ( N&Q ) 
A.  B.  Taylor  usefully  draws  attention 
to  Peele’s  employment  of  Golding’s 
Third  Book  with  reference  to  Echo  and 
Narcissus.  Norman  Gelber,  in  ‘Robert 
Greene’s  Orlando  Furioso :  a  study  of 
thematic  ambiguity’  (MLR),  notes 
that  the  three  anti-feminine  speeches 
provide  ‘both  a  topical  framework  and 
moral  foil  for  the  heroine’,  they  are  of 
‘no  validity  in  the  moral  judgment  of 
Angelica,  whose  conduct  is  beyond 
reproach’.  Greene  is  reflecting  a  six¬ 
teenth-century  shift  from  a  prejudiced 
view  of  women  as  the  inferior  sex  to 
‘a  greater  stress  on  their  individuality’. 

Marlowe  and  Jonson  have  received 
their  usual  measure  of  appreciation. 
Frank  Manley’s  questioning  of  ‘The 
nature  of  Faustus’  ( MP )  is  searching 
and  in  some  ways  disconcerting;  his 
view  is  that  ‘Faustus  is  a  man,  but  a 
man  who  through  his  own  free  will  has 
become  transformed  into  spirit’,  and 
that  it  is  ‘possible  to  make  assertions 
about  him  (from  the  philosophical  or 
theological  tradition)  that  will  fit 
either  one  of  his  natures  but  not  both’ ; 
Manley  exploits  the  difficulty  inherent 
in  the  terms  of  Faustus’s  initial  con¬ 
tract  and  its  implication  for  his  ensu¬ 
ing  struggle  between  two  natures,  and 
his  argument  is  sustained.  Kristian 
Smidt  considers  ‘Two  aspects  of 
Ambition  in  Elizabethan  Tragedy: 
Doctor  Faustus  and  Macbeth'  ( ES ),  in 
which  he  notes  Marlowe’s  avoidance 
of  the  word  ‘ambition’  and  sees  in 
Dr  Faustus  ‘a  dramatic  dialogue 
between  ambition  and  futility  in  which 
futility  decides  the  tragic  outcome’. 
Frederick  Burwick,  in  ‘Marlowe’s 


Doctor  Faustus:  two  manners,  the 
argumentative  and  the  passionate’ 

( NM )  contends  that  Marlowe  creates 
powerful  and  persuasive  dialogue  by 
intensifying  logos  with  pathos,  and  by 
combining  within  one  character  the 
extremes  of  the  argumentative  and 
passionate  manners;  thus  debate  and 
persuasion,  question  and  answer, 
object  and  counter-objective,  defini¬ 
tion  and  division — all  are  employed  in 
the  dialectic  exchange  betweenFaustus 
and  Mephistopheles.  Burwick’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rhetorical  and  logical  con¬ 
stituents  of  this  dialogue  is  not  crude 
but  usefully  complex.  T.  W.  Craik’s 
‘Faustus’  Damnation  Reconsidered’ 

( RenD )  is  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  standpoints  of  various  recent 
scholars  on  the  importance  of  the 
technical  understanding  of  the  notion 
of  damnation,  with  some  notable 
contentions  about  the  accepted  argu¬ 
ments.  One  can  only  say  that  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  play  have  so  frequently 
failed  to  convince  one  that  the  real 
turning  point  in  Faustus’s  damnation 
is  the  act  of  demoniality  that  one  must 
declare  two  essential  points:  when 
the  theological  understanding  of  an 
audience  has  changed  so  totally,  as  it 
has  in  the  case  of  the  original  and 
the  present  audience  for  Dr.  Faustus, 
the  dramatic  tension  of  the  play  can 
no  longer  hope  to  spring  from  theo¬ 
logical  distinctions;  the  play  has  in  it 
enough  resource  of  human  failing, 
whatever  the  specific  theological  con¬ 
text,  to  make  its  central  fall  intelligible 
in  all  ages.  Hans  Werner  Griininger’s 
‘Brecht  und  Marlowe’  (CL)  observes 
that  "Das  Leben  Eduards  des  Zweiten 
von  England  tragt  unverkennbar  des 
spateren  Brecht  Handschrift’ ;  the 
piece  is,  perhaps,  of  more  interest  to 
students  of  Brecht  than  of  Marlowe, 
but  the  article  has  undoubted  reflec¬ 
tive  value,  for  the  topic  is  still  one 
insufficiently  studied.  Michael  Man- 
heim’s  ‘The  weak  King  history  play  of 
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the  early  1590s’  ( RenD )  contains  sug¬ 
gestive  remarks  about  Edward  II  as 
well  as  Woodstock.  And  R.  W.  Dent’s 
note  on  ‘Marlowe,  Spenser,  Donne, 
Shakespeare — and  Joseph  Wybarne’ 
(. RenQ )  offers  a  teasing  title  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  teasingly  entitled  book — - 
The  New  Age  of  Old  Names  (1609) — 
which  may  contain  a  reference  to 
Tamburlaine. 

The  theme  of  satire,  though  muted 
by  comparison  with  previous  years, 
has  been  marginally  explored.  Ellen 
Berlan’s  ‘Irony  in  Marston’s  Antonio 
and  Mellida'  ( SP ),  offers  a  preliminary 
definition  which  leads  to  the  proposal 
that  ‘satire  and  irony  each  serve  a 
different  function  in  the  play.  Through 
satire  Marston  ridicules  contemporary 
court  life.  Through  irony  ...  he 
burlesques  contemporary  literary 
genres.  In  Antonio  and  Mellida,  the 
sub-plot  is  a  satire  of  court  manners; 
the  main  plot  is  a  burlesque  of  roman¬ 
tic  comedy.’  Another  basic  question 
raised  by  the  dramatic  methods  of 
the  age  is  studied  in  Inga-Stina 
Ewbank’s  ‘Realism  and  Morality  in 
Women  Beware  Women'  ( E&S ):  this 
is  a  persuasive  raising  of  two  questions 
‘is  there  a  unity  of  viewpoint?  and,  is 
there  a  dramatic  unity?’  in  the  play.  In 
dealing  with  the  first  she  makes  good 
comparison  with  the  art  of  the  novel, 
observing  that  ‘the  moral  view  of  the 
play  is  a  question  of  the  movement  of 
the  whole:  rather  than  moral  con¬ 
fusion,  or  inconsistency,  there  is  a 
dynamism  of  viewpoint.  This  is  where, 
ultimately,  the  dramatist  scores  over 
the  novelist,  for,  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  the  form,  his  art  is  one  of 
progression’.  Again,  in  the  longer  and 
valuable  discussion  of  the  play’s 
dramatic  unity  she  writes  of  the  ‘utter 
perversion  of  blood  relationships’,  the 
logical  horror  of  the  play’s  conclu¬ 
sion  :  ‘The  context  of  the  play  makes  us 
accept  it,  much  as  we  accept  the  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion  in  Bleak  House : 


in  terms  not  of  realism  in  the  ordinary 
sense  but  of  the  reality  of  the  central 
image,  which  is  one  of  self-destructive¬ 
ness’.  Robert  Ornstein  has  made  a 
brief  comparison  between  ‘Shake¬ 
spearian  and  Jonsonian  comedy’ 
(, ShS ),  inevitably  to  the  former’s 
advantage.13  In  another  Shakespear¬ 
ian  comparison  Harry  Levin  contrasts 
‘Two  Magian  comedies:  The  Tempest 
and  The  Alchemist '  (ShS).  In  an  inter¬ 
esting  double-study  he  makes  the  bold 
observation  that  ‘The  conjunction  of 
Jonson  and  Shakespeare  was  never 
closer  or  more  productive  than  in  the 
successive  seasons  of  1610  and  1611, 
when  His  Majesty’s  Servants  intro¬ 
duced  The  Alchemist  and  The  Tempest 
respectively’.  And  adds,  suggestively, 
‘It  is  conceivable  that  the  same  actor 
created  the  parts  of  Jonson’s  criminal 
master-mind  and  Shakespeare’s  won¬ 
der-working  sorcerer  .  .  .  the  actors’ 
list  for  The  Alchemist  was  headed  by 
Richard  Burbage.’ 

Two  books  on  Jonson  deserve 
attention.  Howard  B.  Norland  has 
edited  Swinburne’s  A  Study  of  Ben 
Jonson .1+  This  enterprise,  which  in¬ 
volved  collation  of  the  American  and 
English  editions,  was  worth  under¬ 
taking,  for  Swinburne  is  usefully 
‘placed’  as  a  critic  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  it  is  recognized  that  ‘Swin¬ 
burne  is  generous  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  art  forms  and  mental  outlook  so 
alien  to  his  own  temperament  and 
aesthetic  theory’.  It  is  time  that  such 
outstanding  essays  were  brought  into 
modern  consideration  with  proper 
regard  for  their  claims  and  judicious 
recognition  of  both  their  limitations 
and  their  continuing  interest. 

Maria  Gottwald  has  made  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  Satirical  Elements  in 

13  See  p.  160  above. 

14  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  A  Study  of 
Ben  Jonson,  edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Howard  B.  Norland.  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp. 
xxxi+212.  $2.25. 
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Ben  Jonson’s  Comedy  N  She  prefaces 
her  work  with  a  short  summary  of 
Jonson’s  relationship  to  ‘the  Renais¬ 
sance  notion  of  satire’  and  then  treats 
the  plays  chronologically,  identifying 
their  main  targets  of  attack  and  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  Jonsonian  emphases;  of 
these  sensible  and  well-ordered  ac¬ 
counts  perhaps  the  chapters  on 
Epicoene  and  on  Bartholomew  Fair  are 
the  fullest.  There  is  a  good  use  of 
secondary  material  and  the  document¬ 
ation  has  been  kept  to  a  precise  and 
critically  justified  selection.  There  are 
a  few  omissions  in  the  bibliography 
but  it  contains  a  good  section  on  the 
economic  and  social  history  texts  use¬ 
ful  for  the  background  of  satirical 
drama.  C.  J.  Gianakaris  has  taken  up 
the  task  of  ‘Identifying  ethical  values 
in  Voipone'  ( HLQ )  and  makes  an 
ingenious  analysis  of  the  relationships 
of  the  characters  seen  as  standing, 
pyramid  fashion,  on  different  levels  of 
duplicity,  from  the  follies  of  Sir 
Politick  and  Lady  Would-be,  through 
the  developed  villainies  of  Corbaccio, 
Corvino  and  Voltore,  to  the  culminat¬ 
ing  group  ‘the  three  most  enlightened 
personages  of  Voipone,  Peregrine, 
Mosca  and  Voipone’.  In  ‘The  suicide 
of  Voipone’  ( UTQ )  Alexander  Leg- 
gatt  is  similarly  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  Volpone’s  self-enlighten¬ 
ment,  seeing  him  as  a  character  who 
‘destroys  himself,  not  because  he  gets 
careless  or  his  luck  runs  out  at  the 
beginning  of  Act  V,  but  because  of  an 
impulse  deeply  rooted  in  his  nature’; 
this  is  not  ‘simply  overreaching’  as 
with  Mosca’s  case,  but  something 
more  complex;  indeed,  Voipone  is 
seen  as  having  an  ‘instinct  to  bring  his 
own  play  to  an  end’.  L.  A.  Beaurline 
has  gathered  together  the  results  of 
much  thinking  about  Jonson  in  ‘Ben 

15  Maria  Gottwald,  Satirical  Elements  in 
Ben  Jonson’s  Comedy.  Travaux  de  la  Societe 
des  Sciences  et  des  Lettres  de  Wroclaw. 
Wroclaw,  pp.  164. 


Jonson  and  the  illusion  of  complete¬ 
ness’  ( PMLA ),  observing  ‘Jonson’s 
comic  plots  are  like  the  working  out  of 
a  series  of  permutations  with  a  fixed 
number  of  constants  and  one  variable’. 
This  is  an  excellent  account  of  The 
Alchemist,  Bartholomew  Fair,  Epico¬ 
ene,  and  continuously  profitable  think¬ 
ing  about  his  central  topic,  the  creative 
sense  and  controlling  thought  in 
Jonson’s  comedy;  he  distinguishes 
Jonson’s  vision  of  ‘plenitude’  from 
‘the  medieval  and  renaissance  ency¬ 
clopaedic  forms’,  observing  that 
‘Earlier  writers  imitated  the  fulness  of 
the  world  by  representing  it  in  an 
unlimited  “infinite  progression’”, 
whereas  Jonson,  in  seventeenth-cent¬ 
ury  manner,  achieved  variety  ‘by 
means  of  an  illusion  of  an  “infinite 
class”  or  an  anatomy’.  Myrddin 
Jones’s  ‘Sir  Epicure  Mammon:  a 
study  in  spiritual  fornication’  ( RenQ ) 
makes  detailed  and  precise  use  of 
I  Kings  and  of  the  Homilies  in  examin¬ 
ing  Mammon’s  language,  and  in 
convicting  Mammon  as  antichrist. 
Michael  J.  Warren  argues  for  Lecca’s 
house  as  ‘The  location  of  Catiline  III, 
490-754’  (PQ). 

Robert  K.  Presson,  in  ‘Wrestling 
with  this  world:  a  view  of  George 
Chapman’  {PMLA),  has  attempted  to 
follow  a  reading  of  Chapman’s  whole 
outlook  on  life  across  many  plays  and 
poems;  it  is  an  unusual  approach  and 
one  well  worth  making  in  this  subject’s 
case.  Presson  emerges  from  his  vigor¬ 
ously  pursued  task  with  an  unfashion¬ 
able,  yet  defensible  stress  upon  a  kind 
of  optimism  in  Chapman’s  philosophy, 
even  ‘a  man  may  be  good  and  arrive 
at  his  destination — the  next  life’.  J.  B. 
Gabel’s  ‘The  date  of  Chapman’s 
Conspiracy  and  Tragedy  of  Byron' 
{MP)  argues  for  composition  in  1607, 
and  contends  that  for  Northward  Ho’s 
allusion  to  ‘the  Duke  of  Biron'  we  may 
look  no  further  than  the  old  ‘playe  of 
burone’  or  ‘Berune’  in  Henslowe  1 602. 
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Charles  A.  Hallett’s  ‘Middleton’s 
Allwit:  the  urban  cynic’  ( MLQ )  sees 
Allwit  as  Middleton’s  ‘first  major 
attempt  to  depict  the  cynic’,  and  argues 
that  the  dramatist  was  ‘interested  in 
cynicism  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Baudelaire  was  interested  in  ennui’. 
Middleton  emerges  as  primarily  a 
poet  of  the  city.  More  tribute  to 
Middleton’s  abilities  as  a  playwright 
is  paid  in  David  M.  Holmes’s  ‘Thomas 
Middleton’s  Blurt  Master-Constable, 
or  The  Spaniard’s  Night-  Walk ’  {MLR) ; 
this  offers  a  detailed  and  careful 
reading  in  support  of  a  claim  for  the 
skill  and  intention  of  the  play’s  struc¬ 
ture.  Middleton’s  humanity  is  ‘a  con¬ 
stant  factor  in  his  social  criticism’. 
Two  other  studies  of  the  domestic 
drama  of  this  period  are  Joel  Kaplan’s 
study  of  Dekker’s  ‘ The  Shoemaker’s 
Holiday ’  ( RenD )  and  John  Canute- 
son’s  rather  inconclusive  analysis  of 
‘The  theme  of  forgiveness  in  the  plot 
and  subplot  of  A  Woman  Killed  with 
Kindness’’  {RenD).  But  the  comparative 
lack  of  interest  in  the  citizen  theatre  of 
Dekker  and  Heywood  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  a  continuing  lively  inquiry  into 
other  aspects  of  popular  understand¬ 
ing  of  drama,  particularly  its  visual 
aspect,  where  sophisticated  and  un¬ 
sophisticated  may  have  made  more 
common  cause  than  we  sometimes 
recognize.  David  M.  Bergeron  has 
followed  up  his  admirable  study  of 
‘The  emblematic  nature  of  English 
Civic  pageantry’  {RenD,  1968),  with 
an  account  of  ‘Symbolic  Landscape  in 
English  Civic  pageantry’  ( RenQ );  he 
notes  that  ‘the  matter  of  symbolic 
landscape  is  in  a  way  an  extension  of 
the  emblematic  technique  but  its 
relevance  to  the  street  entertainments 
has  been  largely  ignored’.  Bergeron 
particularly  exhibits  in  his  argument 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  coronation  passage 
on  14  January  1559,  and  Thomas 
Heywood’s  Lord  Mayor’s  Show, 
Londons  Ius  Honorarium  (1631).  Dieter 


Mehl’s  ‘Emblems  in  English  Renais¬ 
sance  Drama’  {RenD)  reveals  the 
variety  and  scope  of  this  mode  of 
imagination  within  the  drama  proper; 
it  is  an  admirable  survey,  and  as  with 
Bergeron’s  discussion,  constantly 
prompts  the  ear  to  think  with  the  eye. 
D.  S.  Bland’s  note  on  ‘Pegasus  at  the 
Inner  Temple’  {N&Q)  has  useful 
comments  on  heraldic  insignia  em¬ 
ployed  in  festivities. 

Webster  has  been  the  subject  of  two 
books  and  of  several  articles.  Rotraud 
Gammer  has  studied  the  metaphorical 
language  of  Webster’s  plays.16  This  is  a 
very  thorough  discussion  of  the  cat¬ 
egories  of  Webster’s  imagery,  but 
though  the  book  is  catalogued  by 
rather  divisive  kinds  it  is  written  in  a 
continuous  rather  than  an  interrupted 
manner.  Thus,  it  avoids  being  a  mere 
catalogue,  while  its  structure  is  so 
designed  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  refer¬ 
ence  book  to  certain  patterns  of 
imagery  in  Webster,  or  read  for  its 
sense  of  development  in  Webster’s 
handling  of  language.  The  book  also 
takes  on  the  problems  of  the  collabor¬ 
ative  plays  and  is  in  general  well 
researched  and  fully  documented.  If 
one  dissents  at  all  from  the  implied 
values  of  such  a  study  of  imagery  it  is 
because  of  the  theatrical  resources 
other  than  verbal  which  determine 
the  strategy  of  certain  plays:  The 
Devil’s  Law-Case  is  a  very  much  more 
interesting  stage  play  than  the  judg¬ 
ment  offered  here  would  suggest :  ‘Den 
Bildern  in  “The  Devil’s  Law-Case” 
fehlt  die  kraftvoll  desillusionierende 
Wirkung,  die  sie  in  “The  White  Devil” 
und  “The  Duchess  of  Malfi”  so  haufig 
zu  trefflichen  Mitteln  der  Satire 
macht.’  Perhaps;  but  in  the  theatre 
this  play  contrives  some  of  its  best 
effects  from  the  very  faintness  of  its 

16  Rotraud  Gammer,  Die  Bildersprache  in 
den  Dramen  John  Websters.  Dissertationen 
der  Universitat  Wien,  No.  23.  Vienna: 
Notring  (1968).  pp.  349. 
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mockery  of  a  more  vigorous  vocab¬ 
ulary.  Webster  criticism  has  been 
gathered  into  a  convenient  anthology, 
attractively  presented,  and  usefully 
annotated.17  The  introductions,  like 
the  index,  are  lively  and  stimulating 
in  their  tone,  prompting  to  debate  and 
yet  satisfyingly  generous.  The  student, 
and  the  general  reader  for  that  matter, 
is  well  served  not  only  by  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  good  deal  of  criticism 
which  is  not  easily  available,  but  also 
by  being  offered  arguments  which 
occur  not  only  in  the  context  of  given 
discussions  but  which  will  occur  to  the 
reader  as  he  moves  from  one  position 
to  another,  or  from  one  claim  to  its 
eventual  refutation.  The  major  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  book  is  to  the  sense  of 
debate  in  Webster  studies,  and  the 
more  that  sense  can  be  tested  by  per¬ 
formances  in  the  theatre  the  better; 
such  a  book  may  well  help  professional 
companies  to  venture  more  than  they 
do  at  present  into  the  performance  of 
Webster’s  plays.  For  a  book  like  this 
must  help  to  create  a  future  audience 
as  much  as  it  helps  to  instruct  a 
present  one.  (A  minor  protest:  the 
Bibliography  assigns  Elizabeth  M. 
Brennan’s  editions  of  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi  (1964)  and  The  White  Devil 
(1966)  to  Edward  Arnold  instead  of 
Ernest  Benn.)  R.  K.  R.  Thornton 
makes  excellent  use  of  William  Bul- 
lein’s  A  dialogue  bothe  pleasaunt  and 
pietifull  against  the  feuer  pestilence 
(1564, 1573  and  1578)  and  of  Bunyan’s 
Interpreter  to  provide  a  context  for 
‘The  Cardinal’s  rake  in  The  Duchess  of 
Malfi ’  ( N&Q ) ;  the  rake  symbolizes  his 
sin  (simony  and  worldliness)  not  the 
weapon  that  kills  him.  J.  C.  Maxwell, 
in  ‘Ludowick  Carlell:  an  echo  of 
Webster’  (N&Q)  finds  a  recollection  of 
The  White  Devil  in  Carlell’s  Osmund 
the  Great  Turk.  Finally,  Clive  Hart 

17  Penguin  Critical  Anthologies:  John 
Webster,  ed.  by  G.  K.  and  S.  K.  Hunter. 
Penguin,  pp.  328.  Paperback.  10s. 


has  supplemented  J.  R.  Brown’s  work 
on  theprinting  of  Webster’s  plays  with 
anoteoffive  additional  ‘Press  Variants 
in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  and  The  White 
Devil ’  (N&Q). 

Peter  Mullany,  in  ‘Religion  in 
Massinger’s  The  Maid  of  Honor ’ 
(RenD),  argues  that  the  play  is  scarcely 
worth  our  consideration;  this  may  be 
so,  but  Massinger’s  religious  position 
is  notoriously  difficult  to  establish  and 
needs  rather  more  subtlty  in  its  pre¬ 
sentation  if  the  case  is  to  be  considered 
seriously.  C.  A.  Gibson’s  note  on 
‘“Behind  the  arras”  in  Massinger’s 
The  Renegado ’  (N&Q)  brings  out  some 
probable  layers  of  sexual  meaning  in 
‘Turkish  hangings’,  and  invites  some 
further  consideration  of  political 
duplicity  and  ultimate  licentiousness. 

R.  J.  Jordan  connects  ‘Calantha’s 
dance  in  The  Broken  Heart ’  (N&Q) 
with  the  account  in  Plutarch  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spartan  people 
continued  their  festivities  and  dances 
while  receiving  news  of  the  casualties 
in  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  Juliet  Mc- 
Master’s  ‘Love,  lust  and  sham: 
structural  pattern  in  the  plays  of  John 
Ford’  (RenD)  makes  a  more  general 
study  of  Ford’s  dramatic  intentions.  K. 
R.  Richards  in  ‘The  anonymous  Lady 
Alimony  (1659)  a  reconsideration’ 
(Archiv)  believes  it  ‘may  be  neither 
an  original  composition  of  1658/9, 
nor  a  revision  of  a  Caroline  play,  but 
a  made-up  piece,  utilizing  material 
drawn  from  more  than  one  old  play’. 

4.  THEATRE 

Several  works  of  specific  import¬ 
ance  for  the  consideration  of  the 
physical  structure  and  symbolic  im¬ 
port  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre  have 
appeared  this  year.  The  book  which 
unites  both  claims  in  a  singular  way  is 
Frances  Yates’s  demanding  and  dem¬ 
onstrative  study.18  This  work  draws 

18  Frances  A.  Yates,  Theatre  of  the  World. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv+218.  42r. 
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upon  two  chapters  in  her  previous 
book  on  The  Art  of  Memory  (1966), 
and  develops  a  difficult,  but  technic¬ 
ally  absorbing  and  aesthetically  fas¬ 
cinating  argument  about  the  nature 
and  significance  of  the  theatres  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Elizabethan  era.  One 
paragraph  must  suffice  as  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  argument  and 
of  the  quality  of  the  persuasive  treat¬ 
ment  it  is  accorded:  the  salient  fact 
about  the  Elizabethan  theatres  is  that 
‘they  were  an  entirely  new  phenom¬ 
enon  which  gave  actors  an  especially 
designed  theatre  building  and  stage 
and  relieved  them  of  the  old  conditions 
in  which  they  performed  with  only 
makeshift  temporary  accommodation 
to  support  them.  Though  influences 
from  the  older  conditions  would 
persist  in  the  acting  practice  of  the 
Elizabethans,  and  would  modify  their 
theatres,  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Theatre  and  its  suc¬ 
cessors  can  be  entirely  explained  as  a 
prolongation  of  previous  acting  con¬ 
ditions  by  ignorant  players.  The  mind 
of  some  scholars  seems  to  operate  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  that  of  a 
Renaissance  observer  like  de  Witt. 
They  are  determined  not  to  see  classi¬ 
cal  influence,  to  see  only  a  popular 
theatre  evolving  from  the  medieval 
past,  whereas  de  Witt  has  almost  to 
excuse  himself  for  recording  a  popular 
theatre  on  the  ground  that  it  resembles 
Roman  work.’  The  argument  of  this 
book  is  extremely  subtle;  but  at  least 
it  should  ensure  that  future  discussions 
about  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  the 
nature  and  construction  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  theatre  are  conducted  with  a 
properly  acknowledged  sense  of  the 
relationship  between  building  tech¬ 
niques  and  aesthetic  response.  One 
of  the  benefits  of  this  book  is  that  it 
restores  to  academic  scholarship  its 
former  and  proper  role  of  adventurous 
enquiry,  rather  than  its  present  state 
of  acquiescent  acceptance.  One  may 


well  ask,  does  anything  in  the  recent 
discussion  of  the  Elizabethan  theatre 
— say  of  the  last  decade — raise  such 
fundamental  and  exploratory  issues 
as  those  incurred  by  her  enquiry? 
Different  in  scale,  and  traditional  in 
method,  but  none  the  less  freshly  con¬ 
sidered,  are  several  papers  given  to  a 
theatre  conference  at  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  Canada  in  1968. 19 
Among  them  Glynne  Wickham  reflects 
profitably  on  ‘The  Privy  Council 
Order  of  1597  for  the  Destruction  of 
All  London’s  Theatres’  and  one  of  his 
conclusions  about  the  Globe  and  the 
Fortune  theatres  is  that  ‘public 
playing’  there  must  have  ‘borne  a 
close  relationship  in  its  stage  and 
scenic  devices  to  conditions  of  per¬ 
formance  normal  at  court.  It  is  thus 
the  conditions  of  court  performance 
that  should  supply  us  with  most  of  our 
data  on  production  methods  in  the 
public  theatres.’  Herbert  Berry,  in  the 
first  part  of  a  study  of  ‘The  Playhouse 
in  the  Boar’s  Head  Inn,  Whitechapel’, 
makes  a  much-needed  investigation  of 
the  long-confused  documentation  on 
this  theatre  and  presents  the  case  in  an 
orderly  and  verifiable  form.  Richard 
Hosley  attempts  ‘A  Reconstruction  of 
the  Second  Blackfriars’  admirably 
illustrated  from  the  pencil  of  Richard 
Southern,  and  D.  F.  Rowan  makes 
further  interesting  deductions  about 
what  we  know  of  ‘The  Cockpit-in- 
Court’,  and  argues  for  its  especial 
significance.  Glynne  Wickham’s  art¬ 
icle  on  this  theatre  has  been  reprinted 
in  a  collection  of  his  theatre  studies.20 
Two  fresh  pieces  are  of  concern  in  this 
chapter,  an  excellent  survey  of  the 

19  The  Elizabethan  Theatre,  edited,  and 
with  an  introduction,  by  David  Galloway. 
(Published  in  collaboration  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Waterloo)  Macmillan,  pp.  xii  +  130. 
6O5. 

20  Glynne  Wickham,  Shakespeare’ s  Drama¬ 
tic  Heritage.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xviii+277.  455. 
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implications  involved  in  the  concept 
of  the  hero  under  the  summary  title  of 
1  Genesis  and  the  tragic  hero :  Marlowe 
to  Webster’— though  this  sustained 
account  is  wider  ranging  than  its  title 
conveys — and  an  important  defence 
of  ‘The  Stuart  Mask’.  This  piece  is 
notable  for  the  kind  of  claim  with 
which  it  concludes  and  for  which  even 
a  brief  essay  offers  vindication: 
advising  us  ‘not  to  persist  in  judging 
the  Mask  as  a  dramatic  form  by  liter¬ 
ary  standard.  Few  are  that  foolish 
when  it  comes  to  judging  opera  or 
ballet :  yet  both  have  the  same  parent¬ 
age.  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  Mask 
as  a  form  defunct.  Rather  it  is  sleeping 
until  such  time  as  human  beings  can 
again  overcome  their  fears  that 
anything  of  which  the  appeal  rests 
solely  in  delighting  the  senses  must 
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automatically  be  sinful’  (see  also  p. 

HD; 

Finally,  two  helpful  contributions 
to  the  annals  of  the  drama.  Steven  C. 
Young’s  ‘A  Checklist  of  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Induction  Plays’  ( PQ ),  which 
lists  some  fifty-seven  plays  and  observes 
that  ‘Induction  has  been  the  most  neg¬ 
lected  of  the  numerous  introductory 
dramatic  devices  found  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  plays’.  Arthur  C.  Kirsch,  in  ‘A 
Caroline  commentary  on  the  drama’ 
(MP),  tells  how  Abraham  Wright, 
about  1640,  made  notes  on  twenty- 
eight  plays,  mainly  by  the  later  drama¬ 
tists,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster 
and  particularly  Shirley,  and  these 
interesting  jottings  are  contained  in 
Wright’scommonplacebook‘Excerpta 
Quaedem  per  A.  W.  Adolescentem’ 
(B.M.  Add.  MS.  22608). 


IX 


The  Later  Sixteenth  Century, 
Excluding  Drama 

J.  C.  A.  RATHMELL 


1.  GENERAL 

The  title  of  Michael  Murrin’s 
excellent  study,  The  Veil  of  Allegory,1 
derives  from  Boccaccio’s  distinction: 
the  philosopher  discovers  truth 
through  syllogistic  discourse;  the  poet 
protects  truth  by  the  veil  of  allegory. 
The  particular  value  of  this  unusually 
lucid  and  well-written  book  lies  in  its 
courageous  attempt  to  ask  and  answer 
fundamental  questions  about  the 
nature  of  allegorical  poetry  and  to 
provide  the  reader  who  is  primarily 
interested  in  Renaissance  literature 
with  a  sense  of  its  relation  to  an  earlier 
mainly  oral  culture.  Murrin  plausibly 
argues  that  we  draw  too  sharp  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  true  oral  poetry  and 
such  a  poem  as  The  Faerie  Queene. 
The  social  function  of  the  oral  poet 
and  many  of  his  techniques  are  still 
relevant  to  an  understanding  of  the 
mode  in  which  a  poet  as  sophisticated 
as  Spenser  operates:  ‘When  the 
allegorical  poet  stimulated  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  memories  of  his  audience, 
he  was  emulating  the  moral  and 
educational  role  which  the  oral  poet 
held  in  ancient  society’.  Thus  the 
formalist  character  of  much  modern 
criticism  is  inappropriate  to  the  study 
of  allegorical  poetry  for  ‘the  poet  has 
as  his  task  not  the  creation  of  art 
objects  but  the  re-creation  of  vision 
within  another  person’.  It  is  not 
enough,  Murrin  argues,  for  an  indi- 

1  The  Veil  of  Allegory,  by  Michael  Murrin. 
Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp. 
x+224.  19s.  $8.75. 


vidual  to  regard  a  poem  as  an  external 
spectacle  in  which  he  does  not  partici¬ 
pate:  ‘If  he  does  so,  the  poet  has  failed 
and  provided  mere  entertainment.’ 
Allegorical  poetry  is  essentially  open- 
ended  and  invites  interpretation:  in 
this  respect  it  differs  sharply  from  the 
poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century 
which  derives  from  traditions  of 
classical  rhetoric  or  oratory  and  aims 
above  all  at  perspicuity. 

The  generation  of  poets  which 
followed  Spenser  (and  indeed  many  of 
his  contemporaries)  repudiated  ‘veiled 
communication’  and  with  it  the  notion 
of  poetry  as  a  medium  rather  than  an 
end  in  itself.  What  happened  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Murrin 
suggests,  ‘was  a  shift  from  a  Platonic, 
metaphysical  conception  of  the  poetic 
art  to  a  craftsmanlike  concern  for  the 
finished  product — without  the  meta¬ 
physics’.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  this 
sensible  and  admirably  concise  work 
that  it  makes  comprehensible  the 
apparently  extravagant  claims  for 
poetry  made  by  so  many  Renaissance 
theorists.  So  long  as  the  poet  could 
think  of  himself  as  being,  like  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  antiquity,  a 
communicant  of  divine  truth  he  could 
(like  Spenser)  quite  consistently  de¬ 
mean  his  own  abilities  while  at  the 
same  time  making  the  highest  possible 
claims  for  the  art  of  poetry.  Michael 
Murrin  has  clearly  written  an  import¬ 
ant  book  and  one  which  brings  into 
sharp  relief  the  significance  of  the 
cultural  traditions  in  which  the 
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allegorical  poetry  of  the  Renaissance 
has  its  roots. 

In  Idea  and  Act  in  Elizabethan 
Fiction 2  Walter  R.  Davis  does  not 
attempt  to  offer  a  history  of  Elizabe¬ 
than  fiction  but  rather  a  study  of  what 
he  takes  to  be  ‘the  central  endeavour 
of  that  fiction,  that  is,  the  testing  of 
ideas  of  value  by  means  of  experience’ 
in  the  works  of  Sidney,  Lodge,  Gas¬ 
coigne,  Lyly,  Greene,  Nashe  and 
Deloney.  Renaissance  fiction  of  the 
kind  Sidney  or  Lodge  wrote,  Davis 
suggests,  ‘will  remain  as  close  to  Ideas, 
ideals,  or  ideas  as  to  actions;  and  it 
will  thus,  instead  of  rendering  for  us 
the  probabilities  of  life  as  we  know  it, 
attempt  to  enlarge  our  sense  of  the 
possibilities  of  life.  It  will  dwell  in  the 
various  areas  of  contact  between 
things  as  they  are  and  things  as  they 
might  be,  and  it  will  end  by  presenting 
to  our  minds  some  potential  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  two’.  For  this 
reason  he  finds  it  significant  that  in  so 
much  Elizabethan  fiction  the  hero 
consciously  assumes  a  dramatic  role 
which  by  allowing  him  ‘to  do  what  is 
impossible  in  ordinary  non-histrionic 
existence,  becomes  a  way  of  experi¬ 
encing  the  operation  of  a  high  idea  in 
the  self;  and  the  hero  can  thus  test  the 
idea’s  validity  in  his  own  experience’. 
Such  a  thesis  is  obviously  more  rele¬ 
vant  to  the  courtly  writers  than  to  the 
subjects  of  the  closing  chapters,  Nashe 
and  Deloney,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
author  gives  only  relatively  cursory 
treatment  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia  (no 
doubt  because  he  has  already  written 
at  length  on  this  subject  in  a  previous 
work).  In  a  chapter  on  pastoral  ro¬ 
mance  the  author  calls  attention  to  the 
significance  in  the  works  of  Sidney, 
Lodge,  Markham  (as  in  Sannazaro, 
Guarini  and  Centorio)  of  the  pastoral 
retreat  (typically  a  secret  arbour)  and 

2  Idea  and  Act  in  Elizabethan  Fiction,  by 
Walter  R.  Davis.  Princeton  U.P.  pp.  viii-f- 
301.  85j. 
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its  symbolic  association  with  an  ideal 
world  outside  which  the  hero  must 
confront  the  toil  and  turmoil  of 
actuality.  Disguise,  too,  plays  an 
important  part  in  these  romances.  In 
a  passage  concerning  the  Arcadia 
which  explains  the  emphasis  of  the 
book’s  title,  Davis  suggests  that 
‘role-playing  transforms  idea  into  act. 
The  disguises  that  Pyrocles  and 
Musidorus  must  assume  in  order  to  be 
admitted  to  the  pastoral  circle  in¬ 
habited  by  their  beloveds  are  them¬ 
selves  emblematic  of  suffering  brought 
about  by  experience’.  Some  of  the  most 
suggestive  remarks  in  the  book  are 
connected  with  the  symbolic  function 
of  disguise  and  the  way  in  which 
‘modification  of  concept  by  experi¬ 
ence  enters  the  texture  of  Sidney’s 
prose,  where  we  often  find  structured 
expectations  of  the  outcome  of  an 
episode  belied  by  what  actually 
happens’. 

A  useful  chapter  on  Gascoigne’s 
Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.  and  Lyly’s 
Euphues  characterizes  these  works,  in 
contradistinction  to  courtly  romance, 
as  ‘the  literature  of  significant  failure 
— significant  because  it  shows  the  folly 
of  trying  to  live  out  an  actual  life  by 
adherence  to  rigid  codes  of  action’. 
Another  chapter  describes  Greene  as 
starting  out  his  career  in  Mamillia  as 
the  staunchest  of  the  young  Euphuists 
and  ending  up  by  rejecting  in  Mena- 
phon  everything  Lyly  stood  for.  A 
study  of  Nashe’s  alleged  ‘realism’  puts 
a  certain  strain  on  the  author’s  original 
thesis,  and  his  attempt  to  elicit  para¬ 
doxes  and  complexities  from  Delon- 
ey’s  novels  is  unconvincing.  The 
earlier  chapters  of  this  study  are  often 
suggestive  but  it  is  a  weakness  of  the 
book’s  structure  that  more  or  less 
equal  treatment  is  given  to  each  author 
and  a  reader  gets  the  impression  that 
Nashe  and  Deloney  are  only  margin¬ 
ally  less  subtle  and  sophisticated 
practitioners  of  their  art  than  Sidney. 
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In  ‘The  Boundaries  of  Fiction  in  the 
Renaissance :  A  Treaty  Between  Truth 
and  Falsehood’  ( ELH )  William  Nel¬ 
son  describes  the  way  in  which  fiction 
comes  to  be  recognized,  defined,  and 
distinguished  from  history  in  the 
Renaissance.  He  emphasizes  that 
during  this  period  there  was  a  preju¬ 
dice  in  favour  of  true  rather  than 
fictional  stories  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  author  of  fiction  to  simu¬ 
late  a  quasi-historical  authenticity 
and  hide  his  ‘invention’. 

La  Satire  en  Angleterre  de  1588  a 
16033  by  Louis  Lecocq  is  a  daunt- 
ingly  comprehensive  literary-historical 
study  of  the  evolution  of  Elizabethan 
satire  and  in  particular  of  the  works  in 
this  genre  of  Lodge,  Donne,  Hall,  and 
Marston.  This  book  is  a  characteris¬ 
tically  thorough  example  of  the  French 
dissertation  (there  are  almost  1500 
footnotes);  it  is  exhaustive,  reliable, 
but  ultimately  rather  lacking  in  life 
and  independence  of  judgement.  After 
a  dutiful  nod  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
past  (Langland,  Skelton,  Barclay, 
Wyatt),  M.  Lecocq  surveys  the  social 
role  of  the  satirist  in  relation  to  the 
university,  the  court,  the  fashions  of 
the  city,  and  the  religious  controver¬ 
sies  of  the  end  of  the  century.  A 
chapter  on  Satire  and  Literature  refers 
to  euphuistic  parodies,  comments  on 
the  ridicule  of  inkhorn  terms  and  of 
Petrarchism,  points  to  satire  of  the 
theatre  and  finally  to  the  satire  of 
satire  itself.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of 
satire,  the  satirist’s  use  of  a  persona, 
and  the  spirit  of  Elizabethan  satire,  a 
chapter  which  is  subdivided  into 
sections  headed  Anger,  Envy,  Obscur¬ 
ity,  Plainness  and  so  on.  The  third  and 
final  part  of  the  book  (‘Les  Grandes 
Oeuvres’)  deals  with  Lodge’s  A  Fig  for 
Momus,  the  structure,  style  and  themes 

3  La  Satire  en  Angleterre  de  1588  a  1603, 
by  Louis  Lecocq.  (Etudes  Anglniscs  32) 
Paris:  Didier.  pp.  544.  96s. 


of  the  satires  of  Donne  and  Hall,  and 
lastly,  with  Marston’s  Pigmalion  and 
Scourge  of  Villainy.  The  Bibliography 
lists  some  458  items  and  indicates  the 
author’s  familiarity  with  recent 
English  and  American  scholarship. 

Leonard  Forster’s  The  Icy  Fire*  is  an 
attractively  produced  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  European  diffusion  of 
Petrarchism.  The  first  section  is 
mainly  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
characteristic  motifs  of  Petrarchan 
poetry  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  work 
of  his  Italian,  French,  and  English 
imitators.  A  second  section  queries  the 
common  complaint  that  his  followers 
only  paid  attention  to  what  was  most 
transitory  in  Petrarch’s  writing,  and  a 
third  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  alba,  pastourelle,  and  epithalam- 
ium.  The  most  interesting  chapter  for 
the  student  of  Elizabethan  literature  is 
that  on  ‘The  Political  Petrarchism  of 
the  Virgin  Queen’  which  illustrates  how 
social  and  poetic  conventions  of  the 
Elizabethan  court  merge  in  the  verse 
of  such  writers  as  Sir  John  Davies, 
Raleigh  and  Davison. 

The  English  Petrar chans:  a  critical 
bibliography  of  the  ‘Canzoniere'f  by 
George  Watson  is  a  study  of  the 
influence  of  Petrarch’s  Canzoniere  or 
Rime  upon  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  the  twentieth  century.  It 
takes  the  form  of  a  list  of  the  366 
poems  together  with  a  summary 
account  of  all  English  translations, 
imitations,  allusions  and  notable 
echoes  of  them.  Modestly  and  com¬ 
pactly  presented,  this  bibliographical 
study  should  help  to  give  a  new  pre¬ 
cision  to  future  studies  of  English 
Petrarchism. 

4  The  Icy  Fire:  Studies  in  European  Pet¬ 
rarchism,  by  Leonard  Forster.  C.U.P.  pp. 
xvi+204.  45 s. 

5  The  English  Petrar  chans :  a  critical  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  the  ‘Canzoniere' ,  by  George  Wat¬ 
son.  Warburg  Institute  Surveys,  No.  3. 
University  of  London:  The  Warburg 
Institute,  pp.  47.  15s. 
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The  French  Renaissance  and  its 
Heritage 6  edited  by  D.  R.  Haggis  and 
others  takes  the  form  of  a  series  of 
essays  presented  to  Professor  Alan 
Boase  by  his  colleagues  and  former 
pupils.  Although  J.  D.  Mackie’s  essay 
on  Henri  IV  and  James  VI  of  Scotland 
is  the  only  contribution  that  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  period  under 
review  there  are  a  number  of  essays 
which  have  a  tangential  bearing  on 
Elizabethan  literature,  notably  I.  D. 
McFarlane’s  essay  on  ‘Montaigne  and 
the  Concept  of  the  Imagination’, 
Odette  de  Mourgues’s  excellent  study 
of  an  author  who  exercised  consider¬ 
able  influence  on  the  Elizabethan 
Senecals  (L’Hippolyte  de  Gamier  et 
V Hippolytus  de  Seneque’),  and  G.  M. 
Sutherland’s  witty  ‘Proper  Names  in 
Renaissance  Poetry’  which  draws 
some  analogies  between  the  Marie 
bewailed  in  Ronsard’s  Sur  La  Mort  de 
Marie  and  the  elusive  Elizabeth  Drury 
of  Donne’s  Anniversaries. 

Richard  A.  Lanham’s  Handlist  of 
Rhetorical  Terms 1  is  a  useful  work  of 
reference  amply  illustrated  with  ex¬ 
amples  from  sixteenth-  and  seven¬ 
teenth-century  authors. 

Witchcraft ,6 7 8 *  edited  by  Barbara 
Rosen,  presents  an  extraordinary 
range  of  pamphlets  testifying  to  the 
widespread  belief  in  witchcraft  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cent¬ 
uries.  The  editor  also  includes  in  full 
the  various  laws  against  conjurations, 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  and  enchantment 
enacted  during  this  period.  An  excel¬ 
lent  introduction  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  the  continental  and  English 
forms  of  witchcraft,  discusses  such 

6  The  French  Renaissance  and  its  Heritage. 
Essays  presented  to  Alan  Boase,  ed.  D.  R. 
Haggis  and  others.  Methuen,  pp.  296.  60s. 

7  A  handlist  of  rhetorical  terms,  by  Richard 
A.  Lanham.  Berkeley:  U.  of  California  P. 
(1968)  pp.  148.  $6.50. 

8  Witchcraft,  ed.  Barbara  Rosen  (Stratford- 

upon-Avon  Library  6).  Arnold,  pp.  xii  I  407. 

65s. 


concepts  as  ‘the  familiar’  and  posses¬ 
sion,  and  attempts  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon  in  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  terms. 

Richard  Deacon’s  biography,  John 
Dee:  Scientist,  Geographer,  Astrologer 
and  Secret  Agent  to  Elizabeth  P  is 
written  in  a  popular,  narrative  style 
and  many  readers  will  be  put  off  an 
otherwise  useful  book  by  the  author’s 
weakness  for  insisting  on  modern 
parallels  to  Dee’s  activities  as  a  secret 
agent  and  as  a  dabbler  in  the  occult. 
The  author  is  sceptical  of  contempor¬ 
ary  reports  that  Dee  was  a  conjuror  of 
demons  and  shows  how  at  least  one  of 
his  ‘Angelic  Conversations’  is,  in  fact, 
a  heavily  disguised  intelligence  report. 
He  emphasizes  the  significance  of  his 
early  connection  with  Mercator  at 
Louvain  and  the  importance  of  his 
contributions  to  the  art  of  navigation. 
Despite  his  absorption  in  occult  studies 
he  was,  as  Richard  Deacon  presents 
him,  an  essentially  practical  man,  but 
one  wonders  how  far  the  author 
has  heeded  the  warning  of  Professor 
Hugh  Trevor-Roper  (quoted  in  the 
preface)  that  to  understand  Dee,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  giving  a  biographical  account 
of  his  life,  ‘one  has  to  learn  a  new 
language’. 

Two  important  and  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated  studies  which  will  become 
indispensable  works  of  reference  for 
all  students  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
are  Roy  Strong’s  two-volume  Tudor 
and  Jacobean  Portraits,  a  catalogue  of 
portraits  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  up  to  1625,  and  the  same 
author’s  The  English  Icon:  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Portraiture  which  sorts 
out  the  work  of  twelve  major  artists 
and  throws  light  on  many  former 
problems  of  attribution.10  In  addition 

9  John  Dee,  by  Richard  Deacon.  Frederick 
Muller,  pp.viii+309.  50^. 

10  Tudor  and  Jacobean  Portraits,  by  Roy 
Strong.  Two  vols.  H.M.S.O.  Vol.  1 :  pp.  iv-f 
390.  Vol.  2:  693  plates.  £15  15a. 

The  English  Icon:  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
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to  bringing  into  focus  so  sharply  the 
individual  contributions  of  such  men 
as  Gheeraerts  the  Younger,  William 
Larkin  and  Isaac  Oliver,  this  latter 
work  includes  the  author’s  previously 
published  articles  on  such  topics  as 
Elizabethan  Neo-Medievalism  and 
Romantic  Melancholy. 

In  Europe  Divided  1559-9811  J.  H. 
Elliott  provides  a  brilliant  narrative 
account  of  the  history  of  the  various 
European  States  during  these  years 
and  vividly  demonstrates  the  inter¬ 
action  of  events  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent.  Following  in  the 
tradition  of  the  great  French  histor¬ 
ians  Febvre  and  Braudel,  Elliott  has 
an  extraordinary  faculty  for  combining 
broad  generalization  with  vivifying 
local  detail  and  for  relating  social, 
political,  economic,  and  religious 
factors  in  a  meaningful  and  convincing 
way.  As  a  specialist  in  Spanish  history 
Elliott  is  able  to  offer  an  original  and 
illuminating  perspective  on  European 
affairs,  as  for  instance  in  his  admirably 
compact  account  of  the  structure  and 
administrative  organization  of  the 
various  European  monarchies.  His 
final  chapter,  ‘The  Divided  Contin¬ 
ent’,  ends  with  some  observations  on 
the  intellectual  currents  of  the  period 
which  are  far  more  cogent  and 
thought-provoking  than  is  usually  the 
case  in  such  surveys. 

In  The  Spirit  of  the  Counter- Reform¬ 
ation,12  a  collection  of  lectures  by  the 
late  H.  Outram  Evennett,  it  is  argued 
that  to  regard  this  movement  as 
reactionary  and  backward-looking 
has  tended  to  obscure  and  obstruct 
any  attempt  to  synthesize  the  many 

11  Europe  Divided  1559-98,  by  J.  H.  Elliott. 
Collins,  pp.  432.  30?. 

12  The  Spirit  of  the  Counter- Reformation, 
by  H.  Outram  Evennett,  ed.  with  a  postscript 
by  John  Bossy.  C.U.P.  (1968)  xiii  +  159.  35.?. 


Portraiture,  by  Roy  Strong.  The  Paul  Mellon 
Eoundation  for  British  Art.  Routledge  & 
Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xvi  +  388.  £10  10?. 


ways  in  which  it  was,  in  effect,  the 
evolutionary  adaptation  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion  and  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  new  forces  both  in  the 
spiritual  and  in  the  material  order. 
Evennett  emphasizes  the  crucial  role 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  importance  of  the  Ignatian 
Exercises  in  fostering  a  new  and 
intensely  personal  kind  of  spirituality. 
In  his  final  lecture,  delivered  in  1951, 
he  suggests  that  ‘while  no  Christian 
body  of  the  name  could  swallow  in 
toto  the  purely  humanistic  attitude  to 
life,  assimilable  elements  of  humanism 
in  some  quantity  entered  into  the 
makeup  of  counter-reformation  reli¬ 
gion,  in  its  new  individualism  of 
spirituality  and  spiritual  discipline, 
in  its  theological  presuppositions 
regarding  free  will,  in  some  aspects 
of  its  literature,  in  much  of  its  educa¬ 
tional  method’.  John  Bossy,  who 
has  edited  this  collection,  contributes 
a  postscript  which  outlines  ‘what 
has  been  going  on  in  the  study  of 
the  Counter-Reformation  in  the 
fifteen  years  since  Evennett  wrote’, 
and  draws  attention  in  particular  to 
the  importance  of  J.  Delumeau’s 
studies  of  the  social  and  economic 
history  of  the  sixteenth-century 
papacy. 

Religion  in  England  1558-1662 13  by 
H.  G.  Alexander  is  a  succinct  survey 
of  the  principal  religious  events  and 
developments  from  the  time  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  accession  to  the  Restoration. 
An  informative  opening  chapter  de¬ 
scribes  the  structure  and  setting  of  the 
Elizabethan  Church  and  succeeding 
sections  deal  with  the  Elizabethan 
Settlement,  Puritanism  and  Catholic¬ 
ism  and  theological  developments 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Earlier  reviewers  of  The  Court  and 

13  Religion  in  England  1558-1662,  by  H.  G. 
Alexander.  University  of  London  Press,  pp. 
233.  Paperback  15?. 
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the  Country 14  by  Perez  Zagorin  have 
not  been  slow  to  point  out  that  as  a 
study  of  ‘the  beginning  of  the  English 
Revolution’  the  author  takes  remark¬ 
ably  little  account  of  scholarly  advan¬ 
ces  and  controversies  of  the  last  six 
or  seven  years.  This,  nevertheless,  is  a 
very  considerable  book  and  his  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  revolution  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  terms  of  class-warfare 
but  as  the  result  of  a  breakdown  in  the 
unity  of  the  governing  class  is  very 
cogently  formulated  and  brilliantly 
documented.  In  an  area  which  has 
been  so  thoroughly  worked  over 
Professor  Zagorin  shows  an  enviable 
ability  to  bring  fresh  and  original 
citations  to  support  his  thesis.  The 
main  concern  of  the  book  is,  of  course, 
with  the  seventeenth  century  but  the 
first  six  chapters  dealing  with  social 
structure,  court  and  country,  the 
citizen  element,  and  puritanism  have 
almost  as  much  relevance  to  the  late 
sixteenth  century,  particularly  in  their 
lucid  discussion  of  what  Bacon  (whom 
Professor  Zagorin  quotes)  describes 
as  the  main  grounds  of  troubles  in 
states:  ‘innovation  in  religion;  taxes, 
alteration  of  laws  and  customs ;  break¬ 
ing  of  privileges ;  general  oppression ; 
advancement  of  unworthy  persons; 
strangers;  dearths;  disbanded  sol¬ 
diers;  3  factions  grown  desperate; 
and  whatsoever  in  offending  people 
joinethand  knitteth  them  in  a  common 
cause’.  As  the  author  points  out,  we 
have  here  an  almost  complete 
repertoire  of  motives  to  sedition  in 
the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
rebellions. 

2.  SIDNEY 

Two  important  studies  of  Sidney 
have  been  reissued  recently:  R.  W. 
Zandvoort’s  Sidney’s  Arcadia:  a  com- 

14  The  Court  and  the  Country,  by  Perez 
Zagorin.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv  + 
366.  60.5. 


parison  between  the  two  versions 15 
(first  published  in  1929)  and  John 
Buxton’s  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the 
English  Renaissance 16  (first  published 
1954;  second  edition  1964)  now  mak¬ 
ing  its  first  appearance  in  paperback. 

Robert  Kimbrough’s  edition  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney:  Selected  Prose  and 
Poetry 17  includes,  in  addition  to 
Astrophel  and  Stella  and  the  Defense 
of  Poetrie,  Book  I  of  the  Arcadia 
(entire)  in  both  its  old  and  ‘revised’ 
forms,  and  substantial  extracts  from 
Books  2  and  3  of  the  New  Arcadia. 
David  C.  McPherson  discusses  ‘A 
Possible  Origin  for  Mopsa  in  Sidney’s 
Arcadia’  ( RenQ  1968),  suggesting  the 
name  is  connected  with  the  Dutch 
word  mops  meaning  a  pug  dog  or, 
by  extension,  a  country  lout.  He  points 
out  that  the  word  in  its  latinized  form, 
Mopsus  (feminine  Mopsa),  is  used  in 
the  title  of  a  Dutch  engraving  from 
a  drawing  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  with  a  punning  reference  to  the 
Mopsus  of  Virgil’s  Eighth  Ecologue. 
Walter  Holzinger  in  ‘Der  Abentheur- 
liche  Simplicissimus  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney’s  Arcadia’  ( CollG )  discusses 
Grimmelshausen’s  indebtedness  to 
Matin  Opitz’s  German  translation  of 
the  Arcadia  (1638).  An  important 
article  by  Franco  Marenco  on  ‘Double 
Plot  in  Sidney’s  Old  Arcadia’  (MLR) 
convincingly  demonstrates  the  close 
interrelation  between  main  and  sub¬ 
plot  in  that  work  and  argues  that  so 
far  from  being  a  comic  novel,  it  is  ‘a 
gloomy,  almost  desperate  book,  mock¬ 
ing  and  not  glorifying  the  worldly 
hero’.  Although  at  times  Marenco 

15  Sidney’s  Arcadia:  a  comparison  between 
the  two  versions,  by  R.  W.  Zandvoort.  New 
York:  Russell  &  Russell,  pp.  215.  $8.50. 

16  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  English  Renais¬ 
sance,  by  John  Buxton.  Macmillan,  pp.  xi  + 
284.  Paperback  25 s. 

17  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  Selected  Prose  and 
Poetry ,  ed.  Robert  Kimbrough.  New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  pp.  xxxiv+539. 
Paperback.  20s. 
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presses  his  argument  too  hard,  this  is 
a  challenging  and  ambitious  article 
marred  only  by  a  quite  unjustly 
slighting  reference  to  Richard  Lan- 
ham’s  study  of  the  Old  Arcadia. 
Marenco  in  fact  agrees  with  Lanham 
in  feeling  that  this  work  has  been  con¬ 
sistently  undervalued,  and  in  emphas¬ 
izing  that  the  character  of  the  heroes’ 
erotic  pursuits  is  singularly  unheroic. 
Where  he  differs  from  Lanham  is  in 
insisting,  surely  a  little  too  solemnly, 
that  they  are  motivated  only  by  ‘the 
tyrannicall  fyer  of  Lust’,  and  he 
appears  in  general  unwilling  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  Sidney’s  serious  moral 
purpose  may  be  expressed  by  comic 
means.  Nevertheless,  Marenco  has 
some  excellent  points  to  make  about 
the  way  in  which  descriptions  of  inner 
turmoil  and  external  rebellion  interact 
to  form  a  crucial  part  of  Sidney’s 
ethical  pattern,  and  he  brilliantly 
illustrates  the  way  in  which,  in  re¬ 
current  episodes,  Sidney  enforces  the 
view  that  the  ‘everlasting  Justice’  uses 
‘oure  selves  to  bee  the  punisshers  of 
our  faultes  .  .  .  that  oure  shame  may 
bee  the  more  manifest’. 

No  less  than  four  articles  attempt  to 
find  a  unifying  structure  in  Astrophel 
and  Stella.  In  ‘The  Drama  of  Choice 
in  Sidney’s  Astrophel  and  Stella ’ 
(. JEGP )  Leland  Ryken  argues  that  so 
far  from  being  torn  by  a  conflict 
between  reason  and  passion  Astrophel 
‘actively  and  wilfully  chooses  the 
values  of  physical  love’  and  takes  the 
tragic  consequences.  A.  C.  Hamilton 
in  ‘Sidney’s  Astrophel  and  Stella  as  a 
Sonnet  Sequence’  ( ELH )  suggests  that 
the  sequence  should  be  read  as  a  single 
long  poem  divided  into  three  main 
sections  corresponding  to  a  movement 
from  the  sense  of  sight,  to  hearing,  to 
touch.  Leonora  L.  Brodwin  in  ‘The 
Structure  of  Sidney’s  Astrophel  and 
Stella’’  ( MP )  interprets  the  work  as  a 
‘poignant  testimony  to  that  creaturely 
anguish  which  is  the  companion  of 


both  the  pursuit  of  and  failure  to 
attain  spiritual  perfection’.  B.  P. 
Harfst  writes  on  ‘Astrophil  and  Stella : 
Precept  and  Example’  in  PLL,  dis¬ 
covering,  not  altogether  convincingly, 
that  the  structure  of  the  sequence 
parallels  that  of  Sidney’s  Apologie. 

Sonnets  40  and  75  are  the  subject  of 
brief  notes  by  James  F.  Cotter  ( Expl ). 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  work 
on  Sidney  in  recent  years  has  been 
devoted  to  throwing  new  light  on  his 
relationships  with  scholars  and  poli¬ 
tical  figures  on  the  continent.  An 
extremely  valuable  addition  to  this 
scholarship  is  ‘A  Supplementary  In¬ 
ventory  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Corres¬ 
pondence’  ( MP  67)  by  Charles  S.  Levy, 
who  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Sidney’s  correspondence.  Levy  lists 
eight  Sidney  letters  not  included  in 
Feuillerat’s  edition  of  his  Works,  and 
seventy-three  manuscript  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Sidney.  He  reports  that 
eleven  letters  from  Robert  Dorset  to 
Sidney  dating  from  1575-6  are  in  the 
possession  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  a  late  postcript  to  the  article  reports 
the  discovery  of  two  hitherto  unknown 
letters  of  Sidney  in  the  Hanau  archives 
at  Marburg.  A  further  seventy-six  let¬ 
ters  to  and  from  Sidney,  as  Levy 
mentions,  are  being  edited  at  Yale 
University  by  James  M.  Osborn  and 
Rutger  Kuin,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
publication  of  these  two  editions  will 
necessitate  a  radical  reappraisal  of  the 
importance  of  Sidney’s  scholarly  and 
diplomatic  connections  in  Europe.  A 
particularly  usefuladditiontothe  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  scholarship  devoted  to 
Sidney’s  early  continental  tour  is  Istvan 
Gal’s  ‘Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Guidebook 
to  Hungary’  ( HSE  4).  The  guidebook 
referred  to  is  Pietro  Bizarri’s  Pannon- 
icum  Bellutn,  a  vivid  first-hand  account 
of  the  events  of  1566  in  the  Trans- 
danubian  war  against  the  Turks  which 
provides  a  brilliant  description  of  the 
military  leaders  involved  and  of  the 
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towns,  fortifications  and  geography 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The 
book  was  pressed  on  to  Sidney  by 
Languet  and  is  clearly  the  basis  of 
Sidney’s  ambassadorial  reports  to 
Burghley  in  December  1574  and  to 
Walsingham  in  May  1577.  Mr  Gal 
also  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  Sidney’s 
contacts  in  central  Europe  with 
Clusius  and  Georg  Purkircher,  Luth¬ 
eran  humanists  and  (like  Languet) 
former  pupils  of  Melancthon.  He  also 
identifies  Schwendi’s  pamphlet  con¬ 
cerning  the  interdependence  of  reli¬ 
gious  freedom  and  the  struggle  against 
the  Turks  which  Sidney  received  in 
March  1578. 

Two  recent  articles  are  devoted  to 
lesser-known  works  of  Sidney.  Coburn 
Freer  offers  a  sane  and  useful  discus¬ 
sion  of  ‘The  Style  of  Sidney’s 
Psalms’  ( Lang&S )  but  it  curiously 
makes  no  reference  to  Louis  Martz’s 
important  chapter  on  these  verse- 
translations  in  The  Poetry  of  Medita¬ 
tion.  Forrest  G.  Robinson  provides  ‘A 
Note  on  the  Sidney-Golding  Transla¬ 
tion  of  Philippe  de  Mornay’s  De  La 
Verite  De  La  Religion  Chrestienne' 
( HLB )  challenging  Feuillerat’s  view 
that  the  contributions  of  the  two 
authors  can  readily  be  distinguished 
on  stylistic  grounds 

3.  SPENSER 

Jane  Aptekar’s  Icons  of  Justice: 
Iconography  and  Thematic  Imagery  in 
Book  V  of  The  Faerie  Queenels  is  an 
amply  illustrated  study  of  Spenser’s 
creative  dependence  on  Renaissance 
iconographical  traditions  as  exempli¬ 
fied  in  his  ‘Legend  of  Justice’.  The 
book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
first  is  concerned  to  illustrate  the 
orthodox  heraldic  significance  of  such 
images  as  the  lion  beneath  Mercilla’s 

18  Icons  of  Justice:  Iconography  and  Them¬ 
atic  Imagery  in  Book  V  of  The  Faerie  Queene, 
by  Jane  Aptekar.  New  York :  Columbia  U.P. 
pp.  x+278.  86s.  $9.50. 


throne,  the  ‘lovely  daughters  of  high 
Jove’,  Artegall’s  sword,  Talus’s  iron 
flail,  Souldan’s  chariot,  and  their 
traditional  associations  with  the  theme 
of  justice.  The  second  part  of  the  book 
is  concerned  with  the  necessary  role  of 
guile,  force,  and  fraud  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  justice.  Mrs.  Aptekar  sees 
Spenser  as  striving  to  reconcile  an 
ideal  view  of  the  world  in  which  ‘God’s 
representatives  keep  God’s  order 
through  the  use  of  God’s  own  weapons’ 
and  a  more  practical  awareness  that 
in  a  fallen  world  political  order  must 
be  maintained  by  whatever  means  are 
available.  She  shows  that  Malengin’s 
net,  Clarinda’s  bait,  the  three-headed 
Geryoneo  and  other  similar  images  of 
guile  and  fraud  have,  as  one  might 
expect,  an  iconographical  provenance 
and  they  are  duly  related  to  the 
appropriate  images  in  Ripa,  Alciati 
and  other  Renaissance  emblem-books. 
Further  chapters  discuss  in  similar 
fashion  the  dual  aspect  of  Hercules 
and  the  iconographical  significances 
of  Artegall’s  encounters  with  Envy, 
Detraction,  and  the  Blatant  Beast. 
Some  of  the  analogies  to  which  Mrs. 
Aptekar  draws  attention  are  persua¬ 
sive  enough  but  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
not  sufficiently  well  organized  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reader  of  her  modish  thesis 
that  ‘Spenser  uses  recurrent  and 
echoing  icons  as  a  unifying  structural 
device’. 

Veselin  Kostic’s  Spenser’s  Sources 
in  Italian  Poetry:  a  study  in  Com¬ 
parative  Literature 19  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  and  unpretentious  attempt  to 
suggest  the  range  of  Spenser’s 
acquaintance  with  Italian  literature 
and  to  illustrate  the  free  and  original 
handling  of  his  borrowings.  The  work 
is  undisguisedly  a  doctoral  thesis 
and  due  to  tardy  publication  the 
bibliography  makes  no  reference  to 

19  Spenser’s  Sources  in  Italian  Poetry :  a 
study  in  Comparative  Literature,  by  Veselin 
Kosttf.  Belgrade,  pp.  394. 
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critical  works  that  have  appeared 
since  1956. 

Edmund  Spenser:  a  critical  anthol¬ 
ogy 20  (edited  by  Paul  J.  Alpers)  is  a 
very  useful  compendium  of  extracts 
from  the  works  of  Spenser  critics 
through  the  ages.  Almost  half  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  authors  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries  so 
that  the  reader  is  made  very  sharply 
aware  not  only  of  the  evolution  of 
taste  during  these  years  but  of  the 
acuteness  of  such  early  critics  as  John 
Hughes,  Joseph  Spence  and  the 
Wartons. 

Of  several  students’  editions  of 
Spenser’s  works  that  have  appeared 
during  the  year  by  far  the  most  helpful 
and  comprehensive  is  Hugh  Maclean’s 
Edmund  Spenser’s  Poetry 21  which  in 
addition  to  providing  substantial 
selections  from  the  major  poems  offers 
unusually  full  and  detailed  notes  and 
an  anthology  of  criticism  which 
compares  interestingly  with  Alpers’ 
collection  noted  above.  Although 
Alpers  includes  all  the  earlier  critics 
(except  Upton)  cited  by  Maclean,  his 
choice  of  twentieth-century  critic¬ 
ism  differs  widely.  Only  Northrop 
Frye,  Hallett  Smith,  and  Paul  J. 
Alpers  are  represented  in  both 
works. 

S.  P.  Zitner’s  edition  of  The  Muta- 
bilitie  Cantos 22  (which  appeared  too 
late  to  be  noticed  in  the  1968  YW) 
maintains  the  high  standards  of 
Nelson’s  Medieval  and  Renaissance 
Library  series.  It  includes  a  long, 
scholarly  introduction  dealing  with 
the  structure,  style  and  allegory  of  the 
Mutability  cantos  together  with  com¬ 
prehensive  notes  and  relevant  extracts 

20  Edmund  Spenser:  a  critical  anthology ,  ed. 
Paul  J.  Alpers.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin 
Books  Ltd.  pp.  399.  10.?. 

21  Edmund  Spenser’s  Poetry,  selected  and 
edited  by  Hugh  Maclean.  New  York:  W.  W 
Norton  &  Co.  pp.  xvi+662.  $2.45. 

22  Edmund  Spenser:  The  Mutabilitie  Can¬ 
tos,  ed.  S.  P.  Zitner.  Nelson,  pp.  160.  30.?. 


from  Boethius,  Chaucer’s  Parlement 
of  Foules,  and  Golding’s  Ovid. 

The  Faerie  Queene  Book  I23  (edited 
by  Douglas  Gray)  is  an  old-spelling 
text  based  on  the  edition  of  1596  with 
a  brief  introduction  aimed  at  the 
general  reader. 

The  Shepheardes  Calender  is  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  largely  contra¬ 
dictory  articles.  In  'The  Shepheardes 
Calender — a  structural  analysis’ 
(RMS)  Maren-Sofie  Rostvig  offers  a 
numerological  approach  to  the  poem 
and  attempts  to  show  that  it  is  organ¬ 
ized  in  terms  of  ‘those  numbers  that 
ensure  harmony  and  a  return  to  the 
creative  Monad’.  Harry  Berger  Jr.  in 
‘Mode  and  Diction  in  The  Shep¬ 
heardes  Calender ’  ( MP  Vol.  67)  sug¬ 
gests  that  Spenser  reveals  ‘at  the  level 
both  of  diction  and  of  general  thought, 
the  historical  consciousness  of  a  mod¬ 
ernist  and  eclectic  who  knows  that  the 
discordia  concors  of  any  system — 
whether  poem  or  world — changes  and 
develops  through  the  continual  com¬ 
bining  and  recombining  of  simple 
elements  and  new  forms’.  Anthea 
Hume  in  ‘Spenser,  Puritanism,  and  the 
“Maye”  Eclogue’  (RES)  discusses 
Spenser’s  use  of  the  idiom  of  Puritan 
propagandists  in  that  Eclogue.  She 
argues  that  this  section  of  the  poem 
takes  the  form  of  a  genuine  dialogue 
(Spenser  giving  life  to  both  sides)  but 
one  in  which  the  Puritan  arguments 
are  given  a  force  and  exactness  which 
cause  them  to  emerge  as  the  dominant 
arguments.  At  this  stage  in  his  career 
Spenser  was  clearly  a  spokesman  for 
puritan  zeal. 

Isabel  G.  MacCaffrey’s  ‘Allegory 
and  Pastoral  in  The  Shepheardes 
Calender'  (ELH)  treats  the  poem  as  an 
ambitious  encyclopedic  allegory  ‘con¬ 
trolled  by  a  metaphor  that  is  capable 
of  sustaining  a  complex  significatio' . 

23  The  Faerie  Queene  Book  I,  by  Edmund 
Spenser,  ed.  with  introduction  and  notes  by 
Douglas  Gray.  Macmillan,  pp.  xxvi+246. 
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It  is,  as  she  sees  it,  an  ‘essential  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  bold  innovations  of  The 
Faerie  Queene' . 

In  ‘Imitation  and  Metamorphosis: 
The  Golden-Age  Eclogue  in  Spenser, 
Milton,  and  Marvell’  ( PMLA )  Patrick 
Cullen  relates  the  April  Eclogue  to  the 
golden  age  eclogues  of  Virgil,  Cal- 
purnius,  and  Marot  and  makes  some 
tentative  connections  with  Milton's 
‘Nativity  Ode’  and  Marvell’s  ‘Picture 
of  Little  T.C’. 

Owen  J.  Reamer  in  ‘Spenser’s  Debt 
to  Marot — Re-examined’  ( TSLL ) 
compares  the  December  Eclogue  line 
by  line  with  Marot’s  ‘Eglogue  au  Roy’ 
and  concludes  that  Spenser  learned 
from  the  French  poet  but  was  not  a 
close  imitator. 

The  Faerie  Queene  retains  its  fatal 
fascination  for  exegetes.  One  of  the  few 
articles  this  year  to  take  a  general  view 
of  the  poem  is  Kathleen  Williams’s 
‘Vision  and  Rhetoric:  The  Poet’s 
Voice  in  The  Faerie  Queene'  ( ELH ). 
The  author  argues  that  the  perplexity 
of  the  poet-moralist  in  comprehending 
his  vision  and  his  hesitant  attempts  at 
interpretation  ‘point  up  precisely  the 
rich  and  ambiguous  nature  of  much  of 
that  experience  which  the  poem 
embodies’.  It  is  an  essential  strategy 
of  the  poet,  as  Professor  Williams  sees 
it,  to  guide  the  reader  only  part  of  the 
way :  ‘the  full  realization  is  there  in  the 
poem  for  us  to  achieve  and  experience 
for  ourselves’. 

In  ‘Spenser’s  Syncretist  Religious 
Imagery’  {ELH)  James  E.  Phillips 
emphasizes  the  pervasive  influence  of 
Renaissance  syncretism  and  argues 
that  Spenser’s  images  generally  refer 
to,  and  draw  their  signs  and  symbols 
from  exactly  those  points  of  doctrine 
and  belief  which  the  Neo-Platonist 
syncretists  regarded  as  ‘the  universal 
truths  found  in  all  of  the  then-known 
religious  traditions’. 

Three  more  articles  from  the  pro¬ 
ductive  pen  of  Harry  Berger  Jr.  are 


‘ Faerie  Queene ,  Book  III:  A  general 
Description’  ( Criticism ),  ‘The  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Merlin’s  Chronicle  in  The 
Faerie  Queene  III  (iii)’  ( SEL ),  and 
‘The  Discarding  of  Malbecco:  Con¬ 
spicuous  Allusion  and  Cultural  Ex¬ 
haustion’  ( SP ).  His  main  concern  in 
these  frequently  obscure  articles  is 
with  various  aspects  of  what  he  calls 
(in  the  last  article)  Spenser’s  ‘sense  of 
historical  consciousness  .  .  .  which 
produces  the  marked  quality  so  often 
noted  in  the  Faerie  Queene :  the  cease¬ 
less  and  dynamic  flow  of  changes,  both 
negative  and  positive,  the  force  of 
mutability  driving  the  fundamental 
system  of  Spenser’s  universe — the 
discordia  concors — toward  ever-new 
and  never-permanent  configurations’. 

In  ‘Redcrosse  and  the  Descent  into 
Hell’  {ELH)  Judith  H.  Anderson  is 
mainly  concerned  to  explicate  Cantos 
iv  and  v  of  Book  I,  and  argues  that  the 
‘strange  sense  of  recognition’  they 
engender  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  ‘the  whole  episode  in  the  House 
of  Pride  frequently  echoes  and  paral¬ 
lels  the  whole  of  Canto  i’. 

‘The  Function  of  the  Mock  Hero 
in  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene'  {MP)  by 
J.  Dennis  Huston  is  a  convincingly 
argued  study  of  the  development  of 
Braggadochio  from  transparently 
foolish  clown  to  the  figure  who  is 
hailed  in  Book  V  as  a  grand  champion 
by  a  tournament  audience  unable  to 
distinguish  the  hero  from  the  brag¬ 
gart.  Artegall  does  not  understand  the 
extent  of  Braggadochio’s  challenge 
because  he  does  not  know  how  much 
of  the  braggart  there  is  in  himself. 

In  ‘The  Fair  Hermaphrodite:  Love- 
Union  in  the  Poetry  of  Donne  and 
Spenser’  {SEL)  A.  R.  Cirillo  shows 
how  traditional  associations  of  the 
hermaphrodite  with  mystical  union 
and  prelapsarian  harmony  are  relevant 
to  an  understanding  of  the  original 
(1590)  ending  of  Book  III  of  The 
Faerie  Queene. 
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D.  Douglas  Waters  argues  in 
‘Prince  Arthur  as  Christian  Magnan¬ 
imity  in  Book  One  of  The  Faerie 
Queene ’  ( SEL )  that  Prince  Arthur’s 
aid  to  the  Knight  of  Holiness  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  infusion  of  magnanimity 
into  Recrosse’s  soul.  Another  article 
by  the  same  author,  ‘Spenser’s  “Well 
of  Life”  and  “Tree  of  Life”  Once 
More’  ( MP )  presents  the  ‘well  of  life' 
as  a  symbol  of  the  continuous  washing 
of  the  soul  in  the  word  of  God,  and  his 
eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  ‘tree  of  life’ 
as  a  symbol  of  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

Douglas  A.  Northrop  in  ‘Spenser’s 
Defense  of  Elizabeth’  ( UTQ )  suggests 
that  Spenser’s  allegorical  treatment  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  justice  and  mercy 
in  Book  V  of  The  Faerie  Queene  is  not 
idle  adulation  but  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  answer  specific  charges  of 
her  critics. 

Gerald  H.  Snare  in  ‘The  Muses  on 
Poetry:  Spenser’s  The  Teares  of  the 
Muses'  ( TSE )  suggests  that  Spenser’s 
apparent  denigration  of  the  poetry 
of  his  contemporaries  is  rather  a 
complaint  at  the  disregard  in  his 
age  of  wisdom  and  learning,  based 
on  the  sad  realization  that,  in  a  world 
where  poetry  no  longer  affects  men 
as  it  used  to,  the  Muses  may  ‘Walk 
through  the  world  of  every  one 
reviled’. 

Clifford  Davidson  in  ‘The  Idol  of 
Isis  Church’  ( SP )  argues  that  Spenser’s 
apparently  sympathetic  treatment  of 
paganism  in  this  episode  of  The  Faerie 
Queene  is  to  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  syncretism  of  the  Renaissance 
neoplatonist  tradition. 

Carol  V.  Kaske  discusses  Red 
Cross’s  climactic  battle  with  the 
dragon  in  ‘The  Dragon’s  Spark  and 
Sting  and  the  Structure  of  Red  Cross’s 
Dragon-fight:  The  Faerie  Queene, 
l.xi-xii’  (SP)  and  suggests  that  the 
spark  which  ignites  Red  Cross’s  beard 
and  the  sting  from  the  dragon’s  tail 


are  to  be  linked  with  the  idea  of 
ineradicable  lust. 

Bernard  W.  Bell  writes  on  ‘The 
Comic  Realism  of  Una’s  Dwarf’ 
(. MSE ),  Jon  A.  Quitslund  on  ‘Spenser’s 
Image  of  Sapience’  ( SRen ),  and 
Michael  Baybak,  Paul  Delany,  and  A. 
Kent  Hieatt  on  ‘Placement  “In  the 
Middest”  in  The  Faerie  Queene ’ 
(PLL). 

Brief  notes  in  N&Q  on  various 
aspects  of  Spenser’s  poetry  are  Alex¬ 
ander  Dunlop’s  ‘Calendar  Symbolism 
in  the  Amoretti ’,  Rene  Graziani’s 
‘Verses  by  E.  K.’,  and  Coleman  O. 
Parsons’  ‘Spenser’s  Braying  Tiger’. 
William  V.  Davis  writes  on  ‘Edmund 
Spenser’s  “Epithalamion”’  in  AN&Q. 
There  are  also  brief  notes  in  Expl  on 
‘Spenser’s  The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  1, 
l.v.7’  by  S.  Viswanathan  and  ‘Spen¬ 
ser’s  Amoretti  LXXIX,  10’  by  Jack  F. 
Stewart. 

4.  DRAYTON 

William  H.  Moore  in  ‘Sources  of 
Drayton’s  Conception  of  Poly-Olbion 
(SP)  relates  that  poem  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  Elizabethan  interest  in  carto¬ 
graphy  and  antiquarianism  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  works  of  Camden, 
Leland,  Churchyard,  Vallans,  and 
Stow. 

Walter  R.  Davis  in  ‘  “Fantastickly 
I  Sing”:  Drayton’s  Idea  of  1619’  (SP) 
argues  that  this  book  is  essentially  a 
comic  sonnet-sequence,  a  defence  of 
the  folly  of  love  significantly  different 
in  tone  from  the  1594  Ideas  Mirrour. 

D.  S.  J.  Parsons’s  study  of  ‘The 
Odes  of  Drayton  and  Jonson’  (QQ) 
comments  on  the  twelve  odes  included 
in  Poems  Lyrick  and  Past  or  all  (1606) 
and  suggests  that  Drayton,  like 
Jonson,  found  that  the  traditionally 
exalted  tone  of  the  ode  could  only  be 
sustained  with  difficulty  in  the  un¬ 
heroic  Jacobean  age. 

Richard  F.  Hardin  in  ‘The  Com¬ 
position  of  Poly-Olbion  and  The  Muses 
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Elizium ’  ( Anglia  86)  argues  that  be¬ 
tween  1598  and  1612  Drayton  con¬ 
templated  at  least  two  different  lines 
of  development  for  Poly-Olbion:  one 
descriptive,  the  other  narrative.  The 
final  poem  was  a  synthesis  of  the  two. 
After  1622  unused  fragments  were 
incorporated  into  later  poems  and  in 
particular  into  The  Muses  Elizium'. 
hence  the  striking  reminiscences  of 
Poly-Olbion  in,  for  instance,  the  sixth 
‘Nymphall’. 

Anthony  LaBranche  in  ‘Poetry, 
History,  and  Oratory:  The  Renais¬ 
sance  Historical  Poem’  (SEE)  dis¬ 
cusses  the  mixture  of  moralizing, 
decoration  and  authentic  history  that 
characterizes  the  genre  with  particular 
reference  to  Drayton’s  Barons  Warres 
and  Heroicall  Epistles. 

5.  FULKE  GREVILLE 

Norman  K.  Farmer  Jr.,  in  a  care¬ 
fully  argued  article,  ‘Fulke  Greville’s 
Letter  to  a  Cousin  in  France  and  the 
Problem  of  Authorship  in  Cases  of 
Formula  Writing’  ( RenQ ),  shows  that 
the  letter  addressed  to  Varney  printed 
in  the  1633  edition  of  Greville’s  Works 
is  ‘a  piece  of  formula-writing’  which 
closely  resembles  letters  from  Thomas 
Bodley  to  Bacon  and  from  the  Earl  of 
Essex  to  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  The 
same  author  writes  on  ‘Fulke  Greville 
and  the  Poetic  of  the  Plain  Style’  in 
TSLL,  discussing  the  criteria  that  he 
applies  to  the  art  of  poetry  in  his  Life 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  suggesting 
how  these  criteria  are  supported  by 
the  psychological  and  educational 
theories  developed  in  his  Treatie  of 
Humane  Learning.  For  a  man  of 
Greville’s  stern  Calvinist  proclivities 
such  sensuous  arts  as  poetry  and  music 
are  best  when  ‘they  doe  serve  and  not 
possesse  our  hearts’. 

6.  DANIEL 

A  new  biographical  and  critical 
study  is  Pierre  Spriet’s  Samuel  Daniel 


( 1563-1619 ).  Sa  Vie — Son  OEuvreu 
which  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
Daniel  was  living  in  Lincolnshire  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  Edward  Dymoke 
as  early  as  1588  and  argues,  though 
not  altogether  conclusively,  that  Dan¬ 
iel's  period  of  employment  at  Wilton 
dates  from  1584  to  1588.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  section  of  this  work  is 
divided  into  five  chapters  the  first  of 
which  deals  with  his  family  back¬ 
ground  and  youth,  his  period  at 
Oxford,  the  influence  of  Florio  and 
Bruno,  and  Daniel’s  early  translation 
of  G  iovio’s  Emblems.  A  second  chapter 
is  concerned  with  Daniel’s  brief  stay 
in  Paris  in  1585-6  and  his  service  in 
the  households  of  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke  and  of  Sir  Edward  Dymoke 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  The 
remaining  chapters  refer  to  his  gradual 
achievement  of  fame  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  Fulke  Greville,  Mountjoy  and 
the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  his 
troubled  career  at  the  court  of  James  I 
and  in  the  service  of  Queene  Anne. 
The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  a  systematic  account  of  the  sources, 
style  and  originality  of  each  of  his 
poems,  plays  and  masques  and  of  their 
underlying  intentions.  A  long  section 
is  devoted  to  Daniel  as  a  historian,  his 
political  ideas,  his  relation  to  earlier 
historians,  and  to  the  purpose  of  his 
poetic  licences  in  The  Civil  Wars.  A 
final  chapter  discusses  Musophilus 
and  A  Defence  of  Ryme  in  order  to 
illustrate  Daniel’s  notions  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  poetry  and  to  suggest 
some  relations  between  his  theory  and 
practice  in  versification.  Although 
some  of  the  author’s  commentaries  on 
particular  works  are  a  trifle  laboured 
this  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  sensible 
work  which  usefully  synthesizes  the 
work  of  many  previous  scholars  and 
draws  on  manuscript  sources  to  throw 

24  Samuel  Daniel  ( 1563-1619 ).  Sa  Vie — Son 
Oeuvre,  by  Pierre  Spriet.  (Etudes  Anglaises 
29).  Paris:  Didier.  pp.  648.  1 1 1  s. 
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new  light  on  the  little-known  earlier 
phases  of  his  career. 

7.  OTHER  POETS 

The  Spenserian  Poets 25  by  Joan 
Grundy  is  primarily  concerned  with  a 
neglected  group  of  writers  who  cannot 
readily  be  assigned  either  to  the 
‘School  of  Donne’  or  the  ‘Tribe  of 
Ben’ :  in  particular  Drayton,  William 
Browne,  George  Wither,  and  Giles 
and  Phineas  Fletcher.  An  introductory 
chapter  concentrates  on  those  aspects 
of  Spenser’s  poetry  which  offer  the 
most  significant  comparisons  and 
contrasts  with  the  work  of  his  follow¬ 
ers.  The  Spenserians,  as  a  group,  are 
characterized  as  ultra-conservative, 
romantic  lovers  of  the  ‘golden  worlds 
of  pastoral,  of  mythology,  and  of 
fairy’.  Encouraged  by  the  influential 
example  of  Du  Bartas  they  modulate 
easily  between  narrative  and  discourse : 
they  are  consciously  and  even  defiantly 
old-fashioned  in  their  form  and  in 
their  values.  The  idea  of  the  poet  as 
shepherd  which  recurs  so  frequently 
in  their  verse  is  firmly  associated  with 
a  deeply  felt  nostalgia  for  the  values  of 
a  bygone  age,  a  stance  with  which  the 
author  is  clearly  in  sympathy.  Dray¬ 
ton,  for  instance,  is  presented  as  not 
merely  interested  in  antiquity,  but 
actively  trying  to  emphasize  (in  Poly- 
Olbiori)  ‘the  sheer  ancientness’  of 
Britain.  Browne’s  similar  reverence 
for  British  history  is  well  brought  out 
by  the  author  (he  owned,  we  are  told, 
manuscripts  of  Bede,  Malmesbury 
and  Galfridus)  and  the  intensity  of  his 
love  for  the  ‘blessed  plot’  in  which  he 
was  born  is  compared  with  that  of 
Wordsworth.  Wither  fits  rather  un¬ 
easily  into  the  scheme  of  the  book  and 
although  it  is  claimed  that  ‘his  best 
poems  are  his  pastorals’  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  puritanical  aspect 

25  The  Spenserian  Poets:  a  Study  in  Eliz¬ 
abethan  and  Jacobean  Poetry,  by  Joan 
Grundy.  Edward  Arnold,  pp.  viii+224.  50s. 


of  his  poetry  which,  it  is  said,  finally 
snuffed  out  his  lyric  impulse.  The 
Fletcher  brothers,  Giles  and  Phineas, 
are  described  somewhat  unenthusias¬ 
tically  as  ‘brother-poets  as  well  as 
brothers’  though  ‘there  are  differences 
between  them  ...  of  the  “dum”  and 
“dee”  variety’.  Miss  Grundy  emphas¬ 
izes  their  baroque  sensibility  but 
suggests,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 
significantly  modified  by  a  moral 
temper  which  they  share  with  Spenser. 
A  final  chapter  points  out  that  the 
group  of  poets  discussed  form  an 
important  link  between  Spenser  and 
Milton,  as  is  indicated  in  particular  by 
the  latter’s  known  interest  in  the  work 
of  Browne  and  the  Fletchers. 

The  Elizabethan  Poets 26  by  Fred 
Inglis  is  a  polemical  introductory 
study  enlivened  by  the  author’s  cogent 
and  forthright  commentaries  on  par¬ 
ticular  poems.  Although  in  general 
the  emphases  are  those  of  Yvor 
Winters  (in  particular  the  stress  on 
the  virtues  of  the  so-called  ‘plain 
style’  poets),  the  incisive  remarks  on 
individual  poems  such  as  Gascoigne’s 
‘Memories  III’  and  ‘Woodmanship’, 
Greville’s  ‘Wrapped  up,  O  Lord,  in 
man’s  degeneration’,  and  Jonson’s 
‘To  Heaven’  are  distinctively  the 
author’s  own. 

Philip  Hobsbaum’s  anthology  of 
Ten  Elizabethan  Poets21  includes, 
along  with  selections  from  the  major 
poets  of  the  period,  substantial 
extracts  from  Chapman,  Marston, 
Stanyhurst’s  Aeneid,  Golding’s  Meta¬ 
morphoses  and  Harington’s  Orlando 
Furioso. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  study 
of  a  hitherto-neglected  aspect  of 
Renaissance  culture  is  Helena  Mennie 
Shire’s  pioneer  work  Song,  Dance  & 

26  The  Elizabethan  Poets:  the  Making  of 
English  Poetry  from  Wyatt  to  Ben  Jonson,  by 
Fred  Inglis.  Evans  Brothers,  p.  168.  165. 
Paperback  85  6 d. 

21  Ten  Elizabethan  Poets,  ed.  Philip  Hobs- 
baurn.  Longmans.  Paperback  12 s. 
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Poetry  of  the  Court  of  Scotland  under 
King  James  P7.28  Mrs  Shire  shows 
that,  despite  the  violent  courses  of 
Stuart  history  and  the  destructive 
force  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
throughout  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
despite  the  increasingly  inimical  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Kirk,  there  existed  a  vital 
tradition  of  court-song  which  drew  its 
strength  from  the  fruitful  collision  of 
an  indigenous  tradition  (as  represented 
in  Bannatyne’s  Ballad  Bulk  and  the 
Gude  and  Godlie  Ballades  of  1568) 
with  more  courtly  traditions  derived 
from  France— an  influence  accelerated 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century 
by  the  presence  in  King  James’  court 
of  Esme  Stuart,  Sire  d’Aubigny.  Mrs 
Shire’s  study  focuses  on  the  period 
from  1579  when  King  James  emerged 
from  tutelage  to  1 590  when  he  married. 
Although  the  latter  chapters  of  the 
book  trace  the  fortunes  of  this  tradi¬ 
tion  after  the  removal  of  King  James’ 
court  from  Edinburgh  to  London  (and 
in  particular  draws  attention  to  the 
work  of  Sir  Robert  Ayton)  the  crucial 
years  are  1583-6  when  the  ‘Castalian 
band’  (which  included  such  gifted 
poets  as  Stewart  of  Baldynneis,  Alex¬ 
ander  Montgomerie  and  William 
Fowler)  was  most  evidently  active. 
This  body  of  Scottish  music  and  poetry 
is,  as  Mrs  Shire  presents  it,  deeply 
rooted  in  courtly  society  through 
patronage  and  employment:  it  is 
frequently  related  to  ceremony  and  for 
the  most  part  is  to  be  enjoyed  aloud. 
The  author  emphasizes,  throughout, 
the  importance  of  relating  the  particu¬ 
lar  works  to  the  nature  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  performance,  and  a 
brilliant  culminating  chapter  discusses 
at  length  the  multiple  political  and 
religious  significances  of  Montgom¬ 
erie’s  masterpiece  ‘The  Cherrie  and 
the  Slae’.  Mrs  Shire’s  discussion  of  this 

28  Song,  Dance  &  Poetry  of  the  Court  of 
Scotland  under  King  James  VI,  by  Helena 
Mennie  Shire.  C.U.P.  pp.  xii+286.  £6. 


poem  and  of  Montgomerie’s  skill  in 
domesticating  the  achievements  in 
strophic  song  of  Marot  and  Ronsard 
leads  one  to  hope  that  his  verse 
(edited  by  Mrs  Shire  in  1960)  will 
gain  wider  currency  south  of  the 
border. 

Mrs  Shire’s  high  valuation  of  Mont¬ 
gomerie’s  poetry  is  shared  by  Ronald 
D.  S.  Jack  in  ‘The  Lyrics  of  Alexander 
Montgomerie’  (RES),  but  he  argues 
that  its  roots  in  popular  tradition  have 
been  insufficiently  recognized  and  that 
it  is  democratic  rather  than  aristo¬ 
cratic  in  spirit.  In  this  revaluation 
Montgomerie  is  presented  as  ‘a  man 
of  the  people  versed  in  the  skills  of  the 
maker’. 

Lillian  M.  Ruff  and  D.  Arnold 
Wilson  in  ‘The  Madrigal,  The  Lute 
Song  and  Elizabethan  Politics’  (Past 
&  Present)  seek  to  indicate  ‘those 
historical  events  which  were  most 
strongly  reflected  in  the  changing 
moods  of  the  madrigal  form.’  In 
particular  they  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Essex’s  patronage  to  many 
Elizabethan  poets  and  composers  and 
the  way  in  which  his  fall  is  reflected  in 
the  development  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  of  more  sombre  and  complex 
poetic  and  musical  forms. 

William  B.  Piper  in  ‘The  Inception 
of  the  Closed  Heroic  Couplet’  (MP) 
discusses  the  lively  commerce  between 
Latin  elegiac  distichs  of  Ovid  and 
Martial  and  the  English  heroic  couplet 
as  developed  by  Marlowe,  Jonson  and 
their  successors.  What  they  learned 
about  couplet  writing  from  translat¬ 
ing  and  imitating  the  Latin  poets 
remained  a  central  part  of  closed- 
couplet  practice  throughout  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Herbert  S.  Donow  in  ‘Concordance 
and  Stylistic  Analysis  of  Six  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Sonnet  Sequences’  (CHum)  re¬ 
ports  on  a  project  to  provide  the 
literary  scholar  with  a  concordance  of 
words  used  in  the  sonnet-sequences  of 
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Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Daniel 
and  Drayton. 

In  ‘Spenser’s  Rhyme  or  Church¬ 
yard’s  Reason:  Evidence  of  Church¬ 
yard’s  First  Pension’  (RES)  Roger  A. 
Geimer  argues  that  verses  often 
attributed  to  Spenser  and  used  as 
evidence  of  his  failure  to  receive  a 
pension  from  the  Queen  are  actually 
Churchyard’s. 

Clifford  Davidson  writes  on  ‘Bar- 
nabe  Barnes’  A  Divine  Centurie  of 
Spirituall  Sonnets'  in  LHR,  and  a  note 
on  ‘The  Date  of  Breton’s  Mavillia' 
(N&Q)  is  contributed  by  Charles 
Crupi. 

Frank  B.  Fieler  provides  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
Barnabe  Googe’s  Eg  logs  Epytaphes 
and  Sonettes 29  in  which  he  briefly 
comments  on  the  influence  of  Man¬ 
tuan  and  Montemayor. 

Kenneth  R.  R.  Gros  Louis  traces 
‘The  Triumph  and  Death  of  Orpheus 
in  the  English  Renaissance’  (SEE) 
from  the  heyday  of  the  Italian  neo- 
platonists  and  mythographers  to  the 
mid-seventeenth  century  when  the 
encroachment  of  the  rationalizing 
instinct  slowly  killed  the  formerly 
vital  mythologizing  instinct.  The 
author’s  thesis  is  one  which  might  be 
faulted  for  failing  to  account  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  survival  of  Renaissance 
habits  of  thought  in  such  complex 
authors  as  Jonson  and  Milton. 

In  ‘The  Poet  as  Etymologist’ 
(CritQ)  K.  K.  Ruthven  writes  sug¬ 
gestively  about  the  apparently  absurd 
and  wayward  etymologizing  of  many 
writers,  particularly  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  argues 
that  the  phenomenon  is  too  readily 
dismissed  by  modern  scholars  as  mere 
verbal  play. 

29  Eglogs  Epytaphes  and  Sonettes,  by 
Barnabe  Googe.  A  facsimile  reproduction 
with  an  introduction  by  Frank  B.  Fieler 
Gainesville,  Florida:  SF&R.  pp.  xxii  +  174. 
$10. 


8.  PROSE 

Recent  additions  to  the  now  fami¬ 
liar  series  of  facsimile  reprints  by  The 
Scolar  Press  are  Dekker’s  The  Guls 
Horne-booke,  Abraham  Fraunce’s  The 
Arcadian  Rhetoric,  Campion’s  Obser¬ 
vations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie,  and 
James  I’s  Basilicon  Doron30 

Mary  Dewar  has  edited  A  Discourse 
of  the  Commonweal  of  This  Realm  of 
England  (attributed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith)  and  contributes  an  interesting 
preface  in  which  she  presents  the 
treatise  as  the  most  brilliant  and  en¬ 
during  of  the  many  works  prompted 
by  the  severe  inflation  and  changing 
economic  patterns  of  Tudor  England 
(see  also  p.  145). 

Two  chapters  from  a  projected  co¬ 
operative  history  of  Tudor  Prose 
Literature  are  C.  D.  O’Malley’s  review 
of  works  associated  with  ‘Tudor 
Medicine  and  Biology’  (HLQ)  and  a 
similarly  comprehensive  summary  of 
‘Tudor  Literature  of  the  Physical 
Sciences’  (HLQ)  by  S.  K.  Heninger 
Jr.  The  first  article  refers  to  works  by 
Caius,  Lodge,  Bullein,  Thomas  New¬ 
ton,  Timothy  Bright,  William  Clowes, 
Thomas  Gale,  John  Banister  and 
Henry  Lyte.  The  latter  article  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  works  on  mathematics, 
cosmography,  astrology,  astronomy, 
geography  and  physics. 

Louis  A.  Knafla  in  ‘The  Law  Studies 
of  an  Elizabethan  Student’  (HLQ) 
comments  on  twenty-four  law  books 
studied  and  annotated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton  when  a  law  student  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

30  The  Guls  Horne-Booke,  by  Thomas 
Dekker.  Menston:  Scolar  Press,  pp.  40. 
17s.  6 d. 

The  Arcadian  Rhetoric,  by  Abraham 
Fraunce.  Menston:  Scolar  Press,  pp.  160. 
32s. 

Observations  in  the  Art  of  English  Poesie, 
by  Thomas  Campion.  Menston:  Scolar 
Press,  pp.  44.  17s  6d. 

Basilicon  Doron,  by  James  I.  Menston : 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  159.  38s. 
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William  H.  Dunham  Jr.  writes  on 
‘William  Camden’s  Commonplace 
Book’  in  YULG.  The  manuscript, 
recently  purchased  by  the  Beinecke 
Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library, 
dates  from  about  1600  and  includes, 
among  much  miscellaneous  heraldic 
and  genealogical  matter,  a  detailed 
report  of  the  trial,  before  the  Earl  of 
Essex  as  Earl  Marshal  at  Essex  House 
on  15  February  1599,  of  the  claims 
by  Lady  Mary  Fane  and  Mr  Edward 
Neville  to  the  barony  of  Abergavenny. 
The  trial  occasioned  an  elegant  oration 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  on  the  necessity 
for  ‘the  upholding  of  nobility’  as  ‘a 
most  necessary  and  religious  care’. 

A.  B.  Taylor  contributes  two  notes 
concerning  Arthur  Golding  to  N&Q. 
‘Thomas  Peend  and  Arthur  Golding’ 
and  ‘George  Peele  and  Golding’s 
Metamorphoses'. 

David  B.  Quinn  and  John  W. 
Shirley  in  ‘A  Contemporary  List  of 
Hariot  References’  ( RenQ )  report  on 
a  note  of  twenty-seven  references  to 
himself  in  printed  works  jotted  down 
by  Thomas  Hariot  on  the  back  of  the 
final  folio  of  his  nearly  finished  work: 
The  Doctrine  of  Nauticall  Triangles 
Compendious  (Petworth  MS.  241).  In 
a  scholarly  and  interesting  article  the 
two  authors  identify  the  often  obscure 
works  referred  to  and  show  how 


Hariot’s  note  throws  light  on  his 
contacts,  his  reputation  and  his 
response  to  these  oblique  allusions  to 
himself. 

B.  W.  Ball  draws  attention  to  an 
allusion  to  Harvey  in  Peele’s  The  Old 
Wive’s  Tale  in  ‘George  Peele’s  Huane- 
bango:  A  Caricature  of  Gabriel 
Harvey’  ( RenP  1968).  In  ‘Aretino  and 
the  Harvey-Nashe  Quarrel’  ( PMLA ) 
David  C.  McPherson  comments  on 
the  absence  of  any  study  of  Aretino’s 
influence  in  Shakespeare’s  times  and 
shows  how  the  contrasting  attitudes 
to  the  Italian  of  Harvey  and  Nashe 
illustrate  the  differences  in  rhetorical 
strategy  they  chose  to  adopt  in  their 
notorious  quarrel. 

Eliane  Cuvelier  in  ‘A  Treatise  of  the 
Plague  de  Thomas  Lodge  (1603): 
Traduction  d’un  Ouvrage  Medical 
Frangais’  ( EA )  convincingly  proves 
that  Lodge  plagiarized  Frangois  Vall- 
eriole’s  Traicte  de  la  Peste  (1566). 

Thomas  O.  Sloan  in  ‘A  Renais¬ 
sance  Controversialist  on  Rhetoric: 
Thomas  Wright’s  Passions  of  the  Mind 
in  Generali ’  ( SM )  draws  attention  to  a 
work  by  the  priest  who  is  reputed  to 
have  converted  Ben  Jonson,  and  shows 
how  in  this  book,  one  of  his  few  non- 
controversial  works,  he  insists  on  a 
rational  use  of  the  passions  through 
controlling  the  imagination. 
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The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century, 
Excluding  Drama 

C.  A.  PATRIDES  and  CHRISTINE  REES 


The  Chapter  is  arranged  as  follows : 
1.  Poetry;  2.  Prose,  historical  back¬ 
ground,  and  history  of  ideas;  3.  Mil- 
ton.  Sections  1  and  2  are  by  Christine 
Rees ;  section  3  by  C.  A.  Patrides. 

A  survey  of  work  on  this  period  will 
be  found  in  SEL. 

1.  POETRY 

The  challenge  of  grouping  seven¬ 
teenth-century  poets  is  a  theoretic  as 
well  as  a  practical  one.  Divide  and 
rule  may  be  a  sound  strategy  for  many 
critics  and  scholars,  but  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  forming  new 
wholes.  All  the  general  studies  of 
poetry,  with  which  this  section  begins, 
depend  in  different  ways  on  the  art  of 
making  distinctions  in  order  to  define. 
It  does  not  add  up  to  any  striking  re¬ 
grouping  of  individual  poets,  but  to 
re-examining  the  bases  of  established 
literary  relationships.  Theory,  there¬ 
fore,  counts  as  much  as  practice: 
Frank  Kermode’s  edited  anthology  of 
scholarship  and  ctiticism,  The  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets /  makes  an  especially 
clear  connexion  of  the  two  by  the 
arrangement  of  material.  He  organizes 
the  essays  so  that  the  reader  begins 
with,  as  it  were,  an  aerial  survey  of  the 
wider  aspects — the  English  historical 
background,  the  problematic  affinities 
of  metaphysical  poetry  with  European 

1  The  Metaphysical  Poets:  Key  Essays  on 
Metaphysical  Poetry  and  the  Major  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets,  ed.  with  introduction  and 
commentary  by  Frank  Kermode.  Greenwich, 
Conn. :  Fawcett  Publications,  Inc.  A  Fawcett 
Premier  Book.  pp.  351.  $1.25. 


baroque — then  observes  the  more 
specific  and  technical  area  of  meta¬ 
physical  poetic,  and  so  progresses  to  a 
closer  view  of  individual  poets :  Donne 
Herbert,  Crashaw,  Vaughan,  and 
Marvell.  For  an  epilogue,  he  includes 
an  essay  by  A.  Alvarez  on  the  decline 
of  the  metaphysical  manner.  Ker¬ 
mode’s  introduction  maps  out  the 
collection,  solving  to  a  large  extent 
the  problem  of  creating  a  coherent 
whole  from  diverse  essays,  a  recurrent 
problem  withsuchanthologies.  Indeed, 
the  book’s  structure  appears  as  an 
extension  of  the  elegant  logic  of  its 
introduction,  so  that  the  reader  passes 
easily  between  fields  as  large  as  a 
European  cultural  movement,  and  as 
small  as  a  single  lyric.  The  contributors 
are  all  familiar  for  their  distinguished 
work,  but  this  is  not  simply  an 
anthology  which  sets  out  to  make  that 
work  accessible.  It  is  precisely  in  the 
suggestive  and  stimulating  inter¬ 
relationship  of  ideas  and  arguments — 
for  instance  those  of  C.  J.  Friedrich, 
Lowry  Nelson,  and  F.  J.  Warnke  in  the 
section  on  baroque — that  its  value  lies. 
As  for  the  essays  on  individual  poets, 
including  among  others  Helen  Gard¬ 
ner  on  Donne,  J.  H.  Summers  on 
Herbert,  M.  M.  Mahood  on  Vaughan, 
each  is  informative  and  centrally 
engaged  with  the  poet’s  work.  They 
eschew  the  temptation  Kermode  de¬ 
fines  in  the  special  case  of  a  Marvell 
poem  ‘to  plot  the  remoter  harmonics 
and  call  them  the  tune’.  The  fact  that 
the  extracts  are  mainly  from  full- 
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length  studies  or  editions  also  perhaps 
enhances  the  anthology’s  quality,  by 
retaining  the  atmosphere  of  spacious 
and  deep  inquiry,  and  directing  the 
reader  to  the  seminal  works  repre¬ 
sented.  In  short,  this  collection  is  an 
exceptionally  civilized  example  of  its 
form. 

In  contrast  to  this  compilation, 
Earl  Miner  in  a  major  study,  The 
Metaphysical  Mode  from  Donne  to 
Cowley,2  chooses  an  approach  which 
deliberately  avoids  historical  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  cultural  cross-refer¬ 
ence,  in  favour  of  other  criteria. 
Nevertheless,  the  act  of  discriminating 
is  equally  central  to  his  purpose,  which 
is  to  distinguish  metaphysical  poetry 
from  other  kinds  and,  further,  to 
differentiate  among  the  major  poets 
and  what  they  individually  make  of 
the  mode.  To  this  end,  he  organizes  his 
study  into  four  chapters  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  one  of  demonstration,  each 
of  the  former  expanding  a  core  of  care¬ 
fully  defined  terminology.  The  dom¬ 
inant  term  is  ‘the  private  mode’  which 
Miner  claims  to  be  fundamental  to  this 
poetry.  He  defines  the  circumstances 
that  bring  it  into  being — the  felt 
pressure  of  the  ‘world’  on  integrity  of 
personality— and  observes  how  it 
operates  through  lyric  relations,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  relation  of  speaker  to 
audience  in  Donne’s  poetry.  As  the 
imaginary  audience  dwindles  almost 
to  disappearing  point  in  the  poetry  of 
Vaughan  and  Traherne,  so  the  private 
mode  decreases  in  complexity.  But  it 
persists  so  long  as  the  private  speaker 
is  present,  although  private  and  public 
worlds  become  progressively  more 
separate  for  the  later  metaphysicals 
(Donne  achieved  tension  by  writing 
intense  private  poetry  within  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  public  world  repre¬ 
sented  in  imagery  and  diction).  Miner 

2  The  Metaphysical  Mode  from  Donne  to 
Cowley,  by  Earl  Miner.  Princeton  U.P.  pp. 
xix+291. 
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suggests  that  the  mode  may  have 
declined  because  of  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  value  of  the  private  response. 
Writing  on  time  and  place  in  meta¬ 
physical  poetry,  he  links  up  terms  and 
ideas:  ‘the  “drama”  of  early  Meta¬ 
physical  poetry,  and  the  “narrative” 
of  later,  are  really  two  definitions  of 
the  private  mode  in  terms  of  certain 
coordinates  of  time  and  space’.  The 
conceptual  bones  put  on  flesh  in 
interpretations  of  Donne’s  Annivers¬ 
aries  (time  as  theme)  and  of  ‘The 
Extasie’  and  Marvell’s  ‘Garden’,  a 
fascinatingjuxtaposition.  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  transcendence  may  start  from 
specific  time  and  place,  but  as  drama 
and  narrative  give  way  to  meditation 
and  argument  in  the  later  stages  of 
metaphysical  poetry,  so  such  specific 
conditions  become  relatively  weaker. 
Following  this  discussion,  the  chapter 
on  metaphysical  wit  may  appear  slight¬ 
ly  more  predictable,  concentrating  as 
it  does  on  the  paired  techniques  of 
definition  and  dialectic  which  make 
this  poetry  distinctive.  But  it  is  the 
final  ‘discrimination’  chapter  on  satire 
and  song  which  perhaps  most  clearly 
displays  how  Miner’s  approach  ac¬ 
commodates  itself  to  the  poetry. 
Investigating  the  combination  of  lyric 
affirmation  and  satiric  denial,  he 
creates  a  satisfyingly  inclusive  view  of 
the  total  work  of  Donne  and  Marvell 
in  particular,  and  reinforces  not  only 
his  conception  of  the  private  mode  but 
a  sense  of  pattern,  particularly  striking 
in  Donne’s  case.  Indeed,  the  pattern 
involves  metaphysical  poetry  as  a 
whole:  in  its  beginning — satire — is  its 
ending.  Finally,  in  analysing  ‘The 
Perfume’,  ‘The  Flower’,  and  ‘The 
Nymph  complaining  for  the  death  of 
her  Faun’,  he  throws  his  ideas  into 
action  in  a  full  engagement  (even 
though  previous  analyses  can  hardly 
qualify  as  mere  skirmishes).  In  his 
preface,  Miner  invokes  the  critical 
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Muses  of  Simplicity  and  Discrimina¬ 
tion;  and  they  are  not  invoked  in 
vain,  even  if  their  ultimate  compati¬ 
bility  must  remain  open  to  question, 
since  however  simple  a  scheme  may  be 
in  essentials,  the  finer  the  discrimina¬ 
tions,  the  more  complex  it  becomes. 

In  a  volume  of  the  new  series  ‘The 
Critical  Idiom’  (general  editor  J.  D. 
Jump),  K.  K.  Ruthven  examines  The 
Conceit 3  in  poetic  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  a  helpful,  informed,  and  not  over¬ 
elaborate  guide  to  a  problematic 
literary  term,  often  precisely  locating 
the  beauties  and  weaknesses  of  the 
conceit  in  a  concise  turn  of  phrase — 
‘Parody  was  an  intelligent  way  of 
registering  boredom’.  He  conducts 
the  reader  from  the  word  itself  to  the 
theory  and  so  to  an  attractively 
illustrated  range  of  common  types  of 
conceit.  Especially  in  view  of  the 
increasingly  felt  continuity  between 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
poetry,  he  prefers  to  place  conceits  in 
diachronic  categories.  He  rounds  off 
this  account  by  describing  the  decline 
of  the  conceit  and  giving  reasons  for  it. 

The  actual  product,  the  poetry 
itself,  has  been  packaged — it  seems  a 
justifiable  term — in  The  Major  Meta¬ 
physical  Poets  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century, 4  edited  by  Edwin  Honig  and 
Oscar  Williams.  It  makes  available,  in 
one  volume,  the  complete  English 
verse  of  Donne,  Herbert,  Crashaw, 
and  Marvell,  each  text  being  based  on 
a  corresponding  Oxford  edition.  It 
precludes  notes  on  the  texts,  but  the 
introduction  by  Edwin  Honig  attempts 
definition  combined  with  criticism  in 
a  restricted  space.  He  proposes  the 

3  The  Conceit,  by  K.  K.  Ruthven.  Methuen, 
pp.  viii+70.  80p.  Paperback  35p. 

4  The  Major  Metaphysical  Poets  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  John  Donne,  George 
Herbert,  Richard  Crashaw,  and  Andrew 
Marvell.  An  Anthology,  ed.  by  Edwin  Honig 
and  Oscar  Williams.  New  Y ork :  Washington 
Square  Press,  pp.  902.  $8.95.  Paperback 
$1.45. 


concept  of  ‘a  metaphysical  tempera¬ 
ment’,  and  stresses  the  variety  as  well 
as  similarity  of  the  English  meta¬ 
physical  group.  The  tone  of  the 
introduction  is  curiously  defensive 
on  their  behalf,  although  it  might  be 
considered  that  in  recent  years 
these  poets  have  needed  to  be  spared 
from  their  friends  rather  than  their 
enemies. 

The  Progress  of  the  Soul:  The 
Interior  Career  of  John  Donne 5  by 
Richard  E.  Hughes  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  initiating  the  reader  into 
mysteries,  requiring  us  to  discern 
profundities  beneath  surface  meaning 
and  to  accept  a  separation  of  the 
historical  from  the  essential  Donne. 
The  progress  of  the  latter,  as  Hughes 
charts  it,  is  from  the  alien  and  frag¬ 
mented  self  to  an  experienced  whole¬ 
ness  and  participation.  Broadly,  it 
develops  from  Donne’s  early  respon¬ 
ses  to  the  chaos  of  experience  and  his 
effort  to  recreate  paradise  in  human 
love,  through  the  work  of  his  middle 
years  attempting  to  find  a  way  of 
extending  the  ‘I’  to  mankind  and  to 
convert  secular  into  spiritual  concern, 
to  the  climax  of  the  progress,  the  two 
Anniversaries  which  recapitulate  all 
his  major  themes.  The  book  is  unusual, 
however,  in  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  Donne’s  rather  less  familiar 
works.  For  instance,  the  prose  plays  a 
major  role:  the  Essays  in  Divinity  are 
assigned  a  significant  chronological 
position  prior  to  the  Anniversaries', 
Biathanatos  is  connected  with  ‘La 
Corona’,  profane  paradox  set  against 
sacred,  Pseudo-Martyr  with  ‘A  Lit- 
anie’  through  the  theme  of  despair 
related  to  the  theme  of  presumption. 
In  general,  Hughes  interconnects 
Donne’s  works  in  a  complex  and 
original  way  to  support  his  thesis, 
asserting  that  the  Anniversaries  com- 

5  The  Progress  of  the  Soul:  The  Interior 
Career  of  John  Donne,  by  Richard  E.  Hughes. 
The  Bodley  Head.  pp.  316.  42 s. 
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plete  the  other  stages :  ‘the  fragmented 
history  of  The  Progresse  of  the  Soule 
is  mended  here,  the  evanescent  woman 
of  the  love  poetry  is  captured  here,  and 
the  incomplete  cycle  of  meditation  in 
the  Holy  Sonnets  is  finished  here’. 
After  these  poems,  there  is  no  sig¬ 
nificant  change:  he  has  found  unity, 
and  proclamation  replaces  explora¬ 
tion  in  the  poetry  and  sermons.  The 
pattern  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  far 
more  highly  wrought  than  such  an 
outline  can  convey;  perhaps,  it  may 
be  felt,  excessively  so.  This  critic’s 
strong  predilection  for  pattern-mak¬ 
ing,  admittedly  shared  by  his  subject, 
results  in  some  esoteric  readings 
amounting  almost  to  a  Donne  mys¬ 
tique  (a  notable  example  being  the 
symbolic  ‘Elizabeth — St.  Lucy — St. 
John  complex’  discovered  in  the 
Anniversaries).  Together  with  the 
style,  this  element  in  the  critical 
thought  may  well  qualify  the  reader’s 
response.  One  difficult  and  neglected 
work,  which  Hughes  treats  at  some 
length,  is  further  discussed  by  George 
Williamson  in  ‘Donne’s  Satirical 
Progresse  of  the  Soule’  ( ELH ).  Donne 
‘translates  Genesis  into  a  satirical 
allegory’,  demonstrating  the  evolution 
of  original  sin  by  a  progress  through 
the  scale  of  being  and  completing  one 
line  of  development,  that  involving 
woman,  but  not  the  line  involving 
heresy — possibly  the  two  were  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  in  Elizabeth.  In  the 
event,  Donne  extends  the  heresy 
theme  in  Ignatius  his  Conclave.  Wil¬ 
liamson  also  refers  to  Marvell’s  use 
of  Metempsychosis. 

Two  works  on  Donne  deservedly 
re-issued  are  K.  W.  Grandsen’s  John 
Donne 6  (YfV XXXV.  1 30)  in  an  edition 
revised  to  take  some  account  of  new 
biographical  and  textual  work,  and 
Clay  Hunt’s  Donne’s  Poetry:  Essays 

6  John  Donne ,  by  K.  W.  Gransden.  Ham¬ 
den,  Connecticut:  Archon  Books.  Revised 
cdn.  pp.  xii4  197.  $6.00. 
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in  Literary  Analysis1  ( YW  XXXV. 
130-1).  The  claim  of  the  former  to  be 
a  ‘companion’  to  Donne  remains  a 
sound  and  valid  description  of  its  use¬ 
fulness;  the  latter’s  stimulating  and 
informative  critical  scrutiny  measures 
well  againt  the  test  of  time.  Una  Nelly’s 
plea  for  more  ‘intuitive  appreciation’ 
in  Donne  studies  in  her  conclusion  to 
The  Poet  Donne :  A  Study  in  his  Dialec¬ 
tic  Method 8  seems  to  run  counter  to 
her  analytical  subject,  and  explains 
an  over-enthusiastic,  over-subjective 
style.  She  equates  Donne’s  dialectic 
technique  with  the  inner  experience  of 
a  dualistic  nature,  which  nevertheless 
drives  towards  ultimate  reality  dis¬ 
covered  in  God.  She  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  study  of  dialectic  in  education, 
preferring  to  stress  the  primary  influ¬ 
ence  of  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  in  place 
of  Ramus,  as  well  as  an  examination 
of  the  technique  in  the  poetry,  but  the 
results  are  somewhat  slight  and 
derivative. 

Choosing  a  context  for  discussing 
Donne’s  poetry  may  involve  either 
internal  considerations — such  as  lyric 
imagery  or  situation — or  external, 
such  as  his  relation  to  tradition  and  to 
other  poets.  The  general  articles  on 
Donne  can  be  divided  accordingly. 
In  ‘The  Interplay  of  Perception  and 
Reflection:  Mirror  Imagery  in  Don¬ 
ne’s  Poetry’  ( SEL ),  G.  R.  Wilson,  Jr. 
scrutinizes  the  most-developed  images 
of  this  type  in  the  love  poems,  where 
the  reflections  are  usually  those  in  the 
lovers’  eyes.  He  brings  together  ‘per¬ 
ception  and  reflection’  in  an  inter¬ 
pretation  including  the  concepts  of 
microcosm  and  macrocosm,  the  chain 
of  being,  and  the  Platonic  ideal. 
Another  internal  aspect,  the  relation 
of  poet  and  speaker  in  dramatic  lyrics, 

7  Donne’s  Poetry:  Essays  in  Literary 
Analysis,  by  Clay  Hunt.  Hamden,  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Archon  Books.  Reissue,  pp.  xiii+256. 
$8.00. 

8  The  Poet  Donne:  A  Study  in  liis  Dialectic 
Method,  by  Una  Nelly.  Cork  U.P.  pp.  165. 
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occupies  the  attention  of  Carol  M. 
Sicherman  in  ‘The  Mocking  Voices  of 
Donne  and  Marvell’  ( BuR ).  Taking  as 
epigraph  ‘the  mocker  mocked’,  this 
critic  points  out  that  in  cases  where  the 
speaker  adopts  a  critical  stance  but 
lacks  self-irony  and  is  therefore 
mocked  by  his  creator,  the  poet  has  to 
achieve  a  commentary  on  his  speaker 
through  oblique  methods.  Among 
such  methods  are  Donne’s  use  of  false 
logic  in  certain  poems,  for  example 
‘Confined  Love’,  and  Marvell’s  use  of 
exaggeration,  for  example,  the  Mow¬ 
er’s  sexual  obsessiveness  in  ‘The 
Mower  against  Gardens’.  Donne 
varies  his  method  in  ‘The  Perfume’ 
and  ‘Satire  I’  by  means  of  limited 
authorial  sympathy  and  a  shifting 
relationship  with  his  speaker :  Marvell 
does  not  permit  the  reader  unqualified 
mockery  in  ‘Damon  the  Mower’,  and 
in  the  more  persuasive  case  of  ‘The 
Garden’,  still  does  not  identify  abso¬ 
lutely  with  the  speaker  who  ‘reveals 
himself  as  an  amusing  fanatic’.  The 
comparison  of  ‘Sponde  and  Donne: 
Lens  and  Prism’  (CL)  by  Laura  G. 
Durand  turns  our  attention  outward, 
but  to  a  literary  relation  which  the 
article  aims  to  disprove.  She  differ¬ 
entiates  between  the  French  and 
English  poets  on  the  grounds  of 
Donne’s  much  greater  variety  of  form 
and  attitude,  and  Sponde’s  verbal 
rather  than  metaphysical  use  of  dis¬ 
parate  metaphor.  Dennis  Quinn  in 
‘Donne  and  the  Wane  of  Wonder’ 
(ELH)  demonstrates  how  the  classical 
and  patristic  conception  of  wonder  as 
the  first  stage  in  a  process  leading  to 
intellectual  and  spiritual  insight  influ¬ 
ences  Donne,  and  affects  his  style 
because  of  ‘the  general  association  of 
metaphor,  obscurity,  and  wonder’. 
Further,  he  considers  the  place  of 
mystery  and  miracle  in  Donne’s  view 
of  reality,  contrasting  it  with  the 
abandonment  of  traditional  wonder  in 
favour  of  mental  habits  geared  to 


problems  and  answers.  Because  won¬ 
der  and  praise  are  naturally  related, 
another  article  by  Quinn  on  particular 
poems,  ‘Donne’s  Anniversaries  as 
Celebration’  OS'LL)  partly  comple¬ 
ments  this  general  discussion.  He 
stresses  the  celebratory  and  therefore 
public  and  communal  nature  of  these 
works  in  order  to  bring  out  their 
Christian  significance,  to  justify  the 
combination  of  praise  and  dispraise, 
and  to  identify  the  genre  and  tradition 
to  which  they  belong.  ‘The  Annivers¬ 
aries :  Donne’s  Rhetorical  Approach 
to  Evil’  ( JEGP )  by  Patrick  Mahony 
defines  these  poems  in  a  more  evidently 
schematic  way  as  ‘formal  examples  of 
deliberative-epideictic  rhetoric’.  The 
problem  the  poet  poses  himself  is  how 
to  affect  rationally  an  audience  whose 
reason  is  vitiated  by  sin.  Mahony 
argues  that  ‘the  rhetorical  treatment  of 
evil’  is  the  answer.  Donne  presents 
evil  under  the  aspects  of  causes,  effects 
or  manifestations,  and  remedies,  and 
in  accordance  with  meditative  prac¬ 
tice  operates  upon  the  memory  ( First 
Anniversary)  and  upon  the  under¬ 
standing  and  will  ( Second  Anniver¬ 
sary). 

Charles  Mitchell  writing  on 
‘Donne’s  “The  Exstasie’’ ;  Love’s  Sub¬ 
lime  Knot’  (SEE,  1968)  takes  as  the 
poet’s  contention  the  idea  that  ‘the 
outward  union  of  man  and  woman 
effects  the  union  of  body  and  soul 
within  man’.  He  follows  the  theme’s 
development  in  relation  to  the  poem’s 
structure,  a  development  culminating 
in  an  achieved  synthesis  not  only  of  the 
united  lovers  but  of  the  speaker’s  body 
and  soul.  In  the  course  of  the  poem,  he 
detects  a  significant  change  of  audi¬ 
ence,  reflecting  this  thematic  struc¬ 
ture.  In  A.  R.  Cirillo’s  investigation  of 
a  Renaissance  topos,  ‘The  Fair  Herm¬ 
aphrodite:  Love-Union  in  the  Poetry 
of  Donne  and  Spenser’  ( SEL ),  the 
major  example  from  Donne’s  poetry 
is  ‘The  Exstasie’.  Besides  representing 
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a  transcendental  moment  of  union, 
the  hermaphrodite  image  has  im¬ 
plications  extending  to  the  Renais¬ 
sance  theory  of  love-death  and  its 
philosophical  connotations :  Cirillo 
points  out  its  corresponding  relevance 
to  Donne’s  poems,  and  compares  his 
treatment  of  this  topos  in  ‘The  Exst- 
asie’  with  Spenser’s,  making  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  different  modes  of 
allegory  and  lyric. 

As  usual,  there  is  a  group  of  specific 
notes  making  literary  connexions 
between  Donne  and  other  texts,  and 
proposing  consequent  readings.  R. 
Selden  in  ‘Donne's  “The  Dampe”, 
Lines  22-24’  (MLR)  reinforces  the 
case  for  reading  ‘naked’,  by  associat¬ 
ing  the  passage  with  a  number  of 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  and 
suggesting  that  Donne  alludes  to  the 
contrast  of  Aphrodite  naked  and  in 
arms,  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  period.  Fernand  Corin 
in  ‘A  Note  on  Donne’s  “Canoniza¬ 
tion”’  (ES)  interprets  the  phrases 
‘peece  of  Chronicle’  and  ‘sonnets 
pretty  roomes’  as  a  contrast  of  quality 
not  dimension,  clarified  by  reference 
to  larger  conflicts  which  form  the 
poem’s  subject.  Murray  Prosky  pro¬ 
poses  an  alternative  contemporary 
meaning,  ‘prostitute’,  for  the  word 
‘pinnace’  in  ‘Donne’s  Aire  and  Angels' 
(Expl),  and  argues  that  this  ambiguity 
revises  our  interpretation  of  the  tone. 
An  entire  sonnet,  ‘Donne’s  Holy 
Sonnets,  XII’  (Expl),  is  explicated  by 
Arthur  L.  Simpson  in  terms  of 
Biblical  allusion,  which  functions  as  a 
structural  device,  is  connected  with  the 
theme  of  Atonement,  and  explains 
Donne’s  choice  and  presentation  of 
the  animals  mentioned.  The  imagery 
of  another  famous  Holy  Sonnet  is 
held  by  Charles  E.  Lloyd  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  second  collect  of  Morn¬ 
ing  Prayer  in  ‘The  Author  of  Peace 
and  Donne’s  Holy  Sonnet  XIV’  (JHI). 
In  two  biographical  notes,  W.  Mil- 


gate,  ‘The  Date  of  Donne’s  Marriage. 
A  Reply’  (EA),  contests  Le  Comte’s 
reading  of  a  legal  document,  and 
William  Gifford,  ‘Donne  on  Candle¬ 
mas  at  St.  Paul’s?’  (N&Q),  musters 
evidence  from  letters  to  cast  serious 
doubt  on  the  assumption  that  it  was 
customary  for  Donne  to  preach  on 
Candlemas  at  St.  Paul’s. 

It  would  be  pointless  to  attempt  to 
summarize  in  detail  Arnold  Stein’s 
difficult  and  elaborate  study  of  George 
Herbert’s  Lyrics 9  since  so  much  of  it 
consists  of  infinitely  subtle  and  scru¬ 
pulous  dissection  and  re-assembling  of 
the  poems.  It  can  only  be  generally 
anatomized,  beginning  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  prepares  the  ground  by 
surveying  historical,  philosophical, 
and  religious  attitudes  to  the  plain 
style.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
issues  raised  here  is  the  stylistic 
doctrine  of  hidden  meaning,  and  its 
bearing  upon  metaphysical  poetry. 
For  Herbert,  ‘expression  itself  is  one 
of  his  great  metaphors,  which  both 
asks  and  answers  questions’,  and  the 
first  chapter  deals  with  the  art  of 
plainness  in  his  poetry,  and  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  for  the  Christian  poet, 
aware  of  the  deceptions,  the  evasive¬ 
ness  of  language  which  parallel  the 
divisions  in  the  mind.  Thereafter  the 
chapters  are  on  ‘The  Movement  of 
Words’,  a  study  in  prosody  claiming 
an  intrinsic  beauty  in  patterns  of 
movement  which  also  contribute  to 
meaning;  on  ‘Complaint,  Praise, 
and  Love’  as  reciprocal  themes;  and 
on  ‘Questions  of  Style  and  Form’. 
As  a  whole,  the  book  demands  a 
scrutiny  as  persevering  and  delicately 
articulated  as  Stein  gives  to  the  text 
itself. 

Criticism  of  Herbert,  as  in  the  case 
of  Donne  and  Marvell,  depends  on 

9  George  Herbert’s  Lyrics,  by  Arnold 
Stein.  Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press, 
1968. 
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making  connexions  as  well  as  distinc¬ 
tions.  Two  articles  by  Heather  Asals 
bring  other  works  to  bear  upon 
Herbert’s  poetry.  ‘George  Herbert 
and  Hugh  of  St.  Victor’s  “Soliloquium 
de  Arrha  Anirnae”’  ( N&Q )  makes  a 
case  for  this  special  relationship  with 
reference  to  Herbert’s  use  of  money 
imagery  and  the  function  of  internal 
dialogue  in  The  Temple,  for  which  the 
‘Soliloquium’  is  proposed  as  model. 
In  ‘The  Voice  of  George  Herbert’s 
“The  Church’”  ( ELH )  she  extends 
the  relevance  of  the  Psalms  for  The 
Temple  to  include  pre-1633  commen¬ 
taries  on  Psalms.  Drawing  upon 
Augustine’s  commentary  in  particular, 
she  argues  that  the  Psalms  enable 
Herbert  to  create  a  multiple  identity 
for  the  voice  in  ‘The  Church’  group, 
based  on  the  identification  of  the  voice 
in  Psalms  with  Christ’s  Body  and  so 
with  the  Church.  Until  this  identity  is 
recognized  by  the  speakers  in  the 
poems,  the  interplay  causes  profound 
irony.  In  addition,  the  function  of 
verbal  tense  in  Herbert’s  poetry  is 
compared  with  Hebrew  usage,  to 
support  the  contention  that  it  is 
figurative  rather  than  chronological. 
In  ‘Temples  in  The  Temple :  George 
Herbert’s  Study  of  the  Church’  ( SEL , 
1968),  Sara  William  Hanley,  C.  S.  J., 
describes  how  Herbert’s  titular  meta¬ 
phor  functions  in  individual  poems, 
and  in  the  process  elicits  various 
meanings  of  the  image,  and  its  import¬ 
ance  for  structure  and  theme.  Paul  M. 
Levitt  and  Kenneth  G.  Johnston  in 
‘Herbert’s  “The  Collar”:  A  Nautical 
Metaphor’  ( SP )  assert  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  ‘boat  of  the  mind’  metaphor  is 
central  to  this  poem,  and  to  prove  it 
expend  considerable  ingenuity  in 
teasing  double  meanings  out  of  the 
poem’s  language,  so  constructing  an 
entire  unsuspected  nautical  termin¬ 
ology.  More  unexpected  still,  perhaps, 
is  Herbert’s  share  of  responsibility 
for  ‘The  Image  of  the  Negro  in  Four 


Seventeenth-Century  Love  Poems’ 
( MLQ )  by  Elliot  H.  Tokson.  Herbert’s 
Latin  poem  ‘Aethiopissa’  is  the  first  of 
the  four,  the  others  being  composed 
by  Henry  Rainolds,  Henry  King,  and 
John  Cleveland.  While  acknowledging 
that  such  a  topic  may  afford  simply  an 
exercise  in  wit,  Tokson  deduces  from 
this  group  of  poems  conflicting  atti¬ 
tudes  which  help  to  shape  the  image  of 
the  Negro  in  this  period. 

The  Poems  of  Andrew  Marvell,10  by 
James  Reeves  and  Martin  Seymour- 
Smith  reprints  all  the  English  lyrics 
and  two  satiric  extracts.  Although 
limited  in  scope,  it  is  sensitively  done, 
with  a  brief  attractive  introduction, 
and  a  commentary  making  use  of 
general  introductory  paragraphs  and 
so  creating  individual  settings  for 
almost  all  the  poems.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  important  copy  of  the  1681 
Folio  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  is  the 
British  Museum  copy  C.59.i.8,  which 
the  Scolar  Press  have  published  in 
facsimile,11  supplemented  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  manuscript  pages  from  the 
Bodleian  copy  and  prefaced  by  a  useful 
bibliographical  note. 

With  the  growth  in  anthologies  of 
criticism,  one  problem  has  become 
increasingly  accentuated,  that  of  the 
duplication  of  material.  Two  com¬ 
pilations  of  Marvell  criticismpublished 
this  year  illustrate  the  difficulty  only 
too  graphically  by  sharing  a  number  of 
contributions.  Although  Marvell. 
Modern  Judgements 12  edited  by 
Michael  Wilding  is  concerned  with 
twentieth-century  criticism  (as  the 
series  title  implies)  and  Andrew  Mar- 

10  The  Poems  of  Andrew  Marvell,  ed.  with 
an  introduction  and  commentary  by  James 
Reeves  and  Martin  Seymour-Smith.  Heine- 
mann.  Poetry  Bookshelf  Series,  pp.  vi  +  195. 
90p.  18s. 

11  Andrew  Marvell.  Miscellaneous  Poems. 
1681.  Menston  England:  Scolar  Press. 

12  Marvell.  Modern  Judgements,  ed.  by 
Michael  Wilding.  Macmillan.  Modern  Judge¬ 
ments  Series,  pp.  302.  £2-50.  50.?.  Paperback 
20j. 
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veil 13  (Penguin  Critical  Anthologies) 
edited  by  John  Carey  spreads  its  net 
more  widely,  even  this  distinguishing 
feature  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  Wilding’s  introduction  to  the 
former  performs  the  function  of  sur¬ 
veying  earlier  judgements  with  quite 
extensive  quotation.  And  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  body  of  valuable  earlier 
comment  on  Marvell’s  lyrics  is  com¬ 
paratively  very  slight,  overlap  is 
inevitable  here  as  well.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  may  come  as  a  relief  that 
the  editorial  tone  differs  markedly  in 
each  case,  and  that  the  introductions 
play  a  somewhat  different  role: 
Wilding’s  preliminary  analysis  of 
modern  criticism,  although  not  lack¬ 
ing  a  touch  of  trenchancy,  keeps  in 
balance  with  his  historical  survey; 
Carey,  on  the  other  hand,  participates 
in  critical  debate  by  passing  cool  and 
provocative  j  udgement  on  what  he  feels 
to  be  bad  criticism  (intentionally  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  qualities  of  the  chosen 
essays). 

Marvell’s  allusive  and  enigmatic 
lyrics  continue  to  intrigue  critics  and 
scholars,  who  treat  them  very  much 
like  precious  stones  requiring  to  be 
set  that  they  may  show  to  best  advan¬ 
tage.  The  search  for  an  illuminating 
setting  leads  Nicholas  A.  Salerno  to 
associate  ‘Andrew  Marvell  and  the 
Furor  Hortensis ’  ( SEL ,  1968),  a 

literary-historical  study  placing  Mar¬ 
vell’s  garden  poetry  within  the  debate 
on  the  relation  (harmonious  or  antag¬ 
onistic)  of  art  and  nature  in  gardening. 
Having  established  contemporary 
attitudes  on  a  horticultural  and  theo¬ 
logical  basis,  he  explores  Marvell’s 
position  in  his  lyrics,  taking  it  to  be 
against  the  disordered  natural  world 
(which  the  Mowers  inhabit)  where 
outward  and  inward  disorder  are 
equated,  and  in  favour  of  a  modified 

13  Andrew  Marvell.  A  critical  anthology,  ed. 
by  John  Carey.  Penguin  Books.  Penguin 
Critical  Anthologies  Series,  pp.  351.  50p.  10.?. 


nature  symbolized  by  the  flower  dial, 
expressing  not  rejection  of  the  senses 
but  the  need  for  control.  Nevertheless, 
although  the  poet  endorses  cultivation 
of  the  garden,  he  compromises  in 
admitting  an  ‘illusion  of  unfettered 
nature’.  The  theological  setting  is 
taken  up  by  William  L.  Godshalk  in 
‘Marvell’s  Garden  and  the  Theolo¬ 
gians’  OSIP).  He  prefers  the  immediate 
and  familiar  seventeenth-century  theo¬ 
logical  background  over  more  recon¬ 
dite  sources,  and  quotes  much  from 
Nathaniel  Culverwel’s  treatises.  As 
for  ‘The  Garden’  itself,  he  terms  the 
persona  ‘Marvell’s  Adam’,  states  the 
theme  to  be  ‘man’s  religious  experi¬ 
ence  in  nature’,  and  fills  out  details  of 
interpretation  by  associating  the  gar¬ 
dener  with  God,  and  the  ‘Dial  new’ 
with  the  New  Dispensation.  In  answer 
to  an  enquiry  by  Pierre  Legouis,  Karl 
J.  Holtgen  contributes  a  reply  on 
‘Floral  Horologes  Prior  to  Marvell’s 
“Garden”’  ( N&Q ),  tracing  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  emblematic  use  of  the 
floral  sundial,  particularly  by  Jesuit 
writers. 

For  ‘The  Picture  of  little  T.  C.’ 
Patrick  Cullen  chooses  the  context  of 
genre  in  ‘Imitation  and  Metamorph¬ 
osis:  The  Golden- Age  Eclogue  in 
Spenser,  Milton,  and  Marvell’ 
( PMLA ).  When  he  interprets  ‘Little 
T.  C.’  according  to  his  prior  definition 
of  the  golden-age  eclogue  and  its 
characteristic  motifs,  the  poem  yields 
a  complicated  and  witty  reversal  of  the 
formula.  One  kind  of  golden  age, 
childhood  innocence,  is  played  against 
another,  the  Renaissance  golden  age 
preceding  the  reign  of  the  tyrant. 
Honour.  If  childhood  chastity  is 
perpetuated  into  maturity,  it  turns  the 
golden  age  into  iron.  The  motif  of 
reforming  nature,  typical  of  this  form, 
foreshadows  little  T.  C.’s  womanly 
role  of  disciplining  nature,  but  the 
admonition  at  the  end  sets  limits  to  this 
in  the  interest  of  future  fulfilment  and 
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flowering.  Bruce  King  in  ‘Marvell’s 
Tulip’  ( N&Q )  singles  out  one  stanza  of 
‘Little  T.  C.’  and  comments  on  the 
choice  of  flowers,  suggesting  that  the 
tulip  may  appropriately  be  added  to 
the  other  flowers  traditionally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Virgin  if  it  is  identified 
— as  in  Gerard’s  Herball— with  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  Michael  Wilding 
rejects  the  editorial  gloss  on  ‘  “Apples” 
in  Marvell’s  “Bermudas’”  ( ELN )  as 
pineapples,  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  contemporary  knowledge 
that  pineapples  do  not  grow  on  trees, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  ‘apple’ 
being  used  for  ‘pineapple’.  Instead  he 
argues  for  a  paradisal  allusion.  A  more 
complicated  growth  still  is  the  ‘veg¬ 
etable  love’  which  forms  the  starting 
point  for  a  reinterpretation  of  ‘Rhet¬ 
orical  Pattern  in  Marvell’s  “To  His 
Coy  Mistress’”  ( JEGP )  by  Anthony 
Low  and  Paul  J.  Pival.  They  maintain 
that  the  poem’s  tripartite  structure 
corresponds  to  a  movement  from 
existence  at  vegetable  level  to  an  even 
more  reduced,  motionless,  mineral 
state,  and  finally  up  to  an  animal  or 
sensible  level.  By  contrast,  the  speaker 
intends  this  last  state  to  be  attractive 
and  therefore  persuasive,  but  the 
reader  is  meant  to  be  aware  of  the  lack 
of  a  human  rational  level,  the  irony  of 
a  rational  form  being  used  to  deny 
rationality.  Bruce  King  also  accepts 
the  existence  of  ‘Irony  in  Marvell’s 
“To  His  Coy  Mistress’”  (So  R), 
arguing  that  the  poem  is  an  anti¬ 
libertine  satire,  using  the  carpe  diem 
conventions  for  the  purposes  of  a 
critique.  Marvell  contrives  an  oppo¬ 
sition  between  argument  and  allusive 
imagery,  the  latter  having  reference  to 
Neoplatonic  doctrines.  Indeed,  King 
develops  this  association  to  the  point 
of  seeing  the  poem  as  an  ironic 
allegory  of  soul  and  body.  At  least 
soul  and  body  are  indisputably 
protagonists  in  other  Marvell  poems : 
Kitty  Scoular  Datta  sheds  ‘New  Light 


on  Marvell’s  “A  Dialogue  between 
the  Soul  and  Body”’  ( RenQ )  by 
relating  it  to  others  of  its  kind,  and  so 
making  possible  informed  critical 
judgement  about  what  exactly  Marvell 
does  with  his  material.  She  convinc¬ 
ingly  shows  that  it  begins  as  ‘a  render¬ 
ing  of,  and  reply  to,  another  poem’, 
a  Latin  poem  by  the  Jesuit,  Hermann 
Hugo,  and  proceeds  to  develop 
important  and  subtle  insights  into  Mar¬ 
vell’s  paradoxical  and  advanced  treat¬ 
ment  of  Renaissance  commonplaces. 
He  is,  she  claims,  seriously  engaged 
with  his  subject,  and  the  poem,  though 
not  religious,  is  not  irreligious.  The 
article  concludes  with  a  suggested 
grouping  of  the  two  dialogue  poems 
with  ‘The  Garden’  as  ‘a  trinity  on 
possible  relations  of  soul  and  body  in 
time’.  A.  J.  N.  Wilson  perceptively 
combines  two  poems,  ‘Andrew  Mar¬ 
vell  :  Upon  the  Hill  and  Grove  at  Bill- 
Borow  and  Musicks  Empire'  ( BJRL ), 
through  studying  their  patterns  of 
allusion.  He  amplifies  Marvell’s  classi¬ 
cal  allusions  in  the  former  to  show 
how  the  details  contribute  to  the  whole 
presentation  of  Fairfax’s  modestia; 
and  he  interprets  ‘Musicks  Empire’ 
as  a  complex  variation  on  a  politico- 
musical  conceit,  fusing  different 
elements — ‘Greek  legend,  biblical 
tradition,  Greco-Roman  political 
achievement,  and  Christianity’ — and 
also  directed  towards  complimenting 
Fairfax.  A  Marvell  textual  discovery 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  W.  Hilton 
Kelliher  has  made  such  a  discovery,  a 
text  of ‘Marvell’s  “A  Letter  to  Doctor 
Ingelo”’  (RES),  independent  of  the 
1681  Folio,  in  Arckenholtz’sMe/??o/>e5 
concernant  Christine,  reine  de  Suede 
(Amsterdam,  1751-60).  He  discusses 
the  provenance  of  the  text  in  detail, 
and  prints  it  with  commentary  on  the 
more  important  variants  attributed 
to  Marvell’s  revision. 

Leona  Spitz  carries  out  a  combined 
study  of  ‘Process  and  Stasis:  Aspects 
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of  Nature  in  Vaughan  and  Marvell’ 
( HLQ ),  working  from  each  poet’s  use 
of  selected  natural  imagery  to  an 
understanding  of  his  attitudes.  She 
conceives  Vaughan’s  vision  to  be  fun¬ 
damentally  one  of  process  and  trans¬ 
formation,  dominated  by  awareness 
of  the  great  natural  cycles  (the  circle 
as  basic  metaphor)  without  excluding 
moments  of  suspended  stillness  at  the 
centre.  Although  Vaughan  identifies 
spiritual  with  natural  process,  never¬ 
theless  human  consciousness  separates 
man  from  nature,  and  she  believes 
that  this  burden  can  impede  his  poetry. 
For  Marvell,  it  is  the  poet  who  con¬ 
trols  process:  ‘Marvell  transforms  the 
world  in  the  process  of  the  poem  itself ; 
he  transfixes  nature  in  stasis ’.  In 
‘Vaughan’s  “The  World”:  The  Limits 
of  Extrinsic  Criticism’  ( SEL ,  1968), 
Leland  H.  Chambers  shifts  critical 
emphasis  from  conventional  source 
material  to  Vaughan’s  creative  use  of 
it  in  content  and  form.  The  unity  of 
‘The  World’  is  defended  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  central  metaphor  of  the 
ring,  which  combines  two  symbols, 
that  of  eternity  and  that  of  the  soul’s 
marriage  with  Christ.  If  the  symbol¬ 
ism  itself  is  conventional,  the  poetic 
use  of  the  controlling  metaphor  is 
original:  it  is  the  figurative  language, 
not  the  doctrine,  which  is  complex. 
Partly  in  answer  to  the  charge  of 
extrinsic  criticism,  Maren-Sofie  Rost- 
vig  asserts  in  ‘Syncretistic  Imagery  and 
the  Unity  of  Vaughan’s  “The  World”  ’ 
(. PLL )  that  recognition  of  Vaughan’s 
sources  of  inspiration  heightens  res¬ 
pect  for  him  as  an  artist.  She  locates 
this  inspiration  in  two  intellectual 
traditions,  the  Hermetic  conception 
of  the  spheres  which  is  connected  with 
the  ascent  of  the  soul,  and  Renaissance 
ideas  about  time  and  eternity,  as 
pictorialized  in  Marshall’s  engraving 
on  the  titlepage  of  John  Swan’s 
Speculum  Mundi.  The  former  tradi¬ 
tion  applies  to  Vaughan’s  passage  on 


human  vices.  The  imagery  is  syncreti¬ 
stic,  because  Hermetic  ideas  are 
assimilated  into  Christian  thought,  a 
point  also  made  about  another 
Vaughan  poem  by  A.  W.  Rudrum  in 
‘Vaughan’s  “The  Night”:  Some  Her¬ 
metic  Notes’  (MLR).  Similarly  con¬ 
cerned  with  unity,  he  derives  it  from 
a  central  idea  embodied  in  the  prob¬ 
lematic  phrase  'Virgin-shrine' ,  the 
Hermetic  idea  of  the  Cosmic  Christ. 
Rudrum  expands  this  in  a  commentary 
which  opens  out  further  Hermetic 
references  secreted  in  the  poem’s 
development  and  imagery,  references 
perfectly  in  accord  with  orthodox 
Christian  belief.  Finally  in  connection 
with  Vaughan,  Imilda  Tuttle  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  convenient  Concordance  to 
Vaughan’s  Silex  Scintillansu  with  the 
aid  of  a  computer. 

Although  the  little-known  Rowland 
Watkyns,  author  of  Flamma  Sine 
Fumo15  (1662),  has  no  discoverable 
association  with  Vaughan,  he  too  was 
a  mid-seventeenth-century  poet  living 
in  Breconshire,  and  an  incumbent  of  a 
parish.  Paul  C.  Davies  has  edited  this 
collection  of  poems,  proverbs,  and 
cures,  and  acquaints  readers  with 
Watkyns’s  life  and  work.  Information 
about  the  former  is  somewhat  meagre 
in  biographical  terms,  but  the  poetry 
itself  clearly  indicates  its  writer’s 
attitudes  and  beliefs,  being  chiefly 
religious  in  subject,  usually  orthodox 
but  with  some  evidence  of  the  range 
possible  for  an  Anglican  at  this  period. 
As  for  literary  interest,  while  religious 
verse  predominates,  the  poet  demon¬ 
strates  considerable  variety ;  he  evinces 
distrust  of  art,  an  attitude  which 
Davies  compares  with  Herbert’s,  and 
his  imagery  is  simple,  countrified, 

14  Concordance  to  Vaughan’s  Silex  Scintil- 
lans,  by  Imilda  Tuttle.  Pennsylvania  State 
U.P.  pp.  238. 

15  Rowland  Watkyns:  Flamma  Sine  Fumo 
[1662],  ed.  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Paul  C.  Davies.  Cardiff:  U.  of  Wales  P.  1968. 
pp.  xxxiii  +  167.  40s. 
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showing  a  debt  to  the  emblematic 
tradition.  The  verse  is  worth  discovery, 
low-keyed  but  pleasant,  and  of  inter¬ 
est  to  readers  of  seventeenth-century 
poetry  because  he  shares  a  number  of 
topics  with  more  famous  poets  (for 
instance,  there  is  an  example  of  an 
estate-poem). 

Richard  Strier  distinguishes  ‘Cra- 
shaw’s  Other  Voice’  ( SEL )  from  his 
more  characteristic  voice  described  as 
‘exultant  and  assured’,  and  associates 
it  with  certain  of  Crashaw’s  poems 
addressed  to  and  concerned  with  other 
people.  It  is  these  poems,  he  contends, 
which  manifest  the  ‘metaphysical’ 
tension  and  complexity  of  situation 
and  language  which  mark  Donne’s  and 
Herbert’s  introspective  poetry.  This 
argument  frames  a  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  ‘persuasion’  poem 
by  Crashaw,  ‘To  the  Noblest  and  Best 
of  Ladies,  the  Countess  of  Denbigh’ 
(1652  version).  Raising  a  bibliograph¬ 
ical  matter  which  affects  Crashaw, 
George  Walton  Williams  proposes 
another  amended  arrangement  of 
‘The  Order  of  Stanzas  in  Cowley  and 
Crashaw’s  “On  Hope”’  (SB),  and 
points  out  how  Crashaw’s  luxuriance 
may  have  created  an  editorial  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  great  quantity  of  seventeenth- 
century  poetry  which  is  primarily 
neither  metaphysical  nor  religious  nor 
both  is  much  less  amenable  to  categor¬ 
ization,  and  therefore  to  theorizing. 
J.  G.  Nichols  constitutes  himself 
Jonson’s  champion  in  The  Poetry  of 
Ben  Jonson ,16  a  study  which  is  some¬ 
what  better  in  the  later  chapters, 
where  he  deals  directly  with  the  poems 
and  brings  out  their  variety  and  artis¬ 
try,  than  in  the  earlier,  more  general, 
chapters  which  compile  attitudes  to 
Jonson  as  poet,  and  Jonson’s  own 
views  and  themes.  In  ‘Ethical  Thought 

16  The  Poetry  of  Ben  Jonson,  by  J.  G. 
Nichols.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  x  1 
177.  £1-50.  £1  10,v. 


and  Ben  Jonson’s  Poetry’  (SEL), 
G.  A.  E.  Parfitt  pins  down  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  poems,  and  so  demarc¬ 
ates  the  extent  of  Jonson’s  classicism 
in  this  respect.  Having  made  it  clear 
that  Jonson  shares  the  content  of  his 
ethical  views  with  his  English  con¬ 
temporaries  and  predecessors,  he 
turns  to  the  distinctive  nature  of  these 
views  in  aggregate.  Jonson’s  ‘lack  of 
transcendental  religious  feeling  throws 
great  weight  upon  the  ethical  beliefs 
themselves’,  and  it  is  in  this  ethical 
independence,  where  he  differs  from 
his  contemporaries,  that  he  can  be 
most  profitably  compared  with  the 
great  Roman  writers,  who  are  more 
preoccupied  with  practical  ethics  than 
with  philosophical  originality  or  the 
supernatural.  Finally,  Parfitt  outlines 
the  effects  of  Jonson’s  ethical  position 
on  the  literary  qualities  and  techniques 
of  his  verse.  Contrary  to  this  line  of 
argument,  another  article  on  Jonson’s 
thought,  ‘Jonson’s  Use  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Great  Chain  of  Being  in  “To 
Penshurst”’  (SEL,  1968)  by  Gayle 
Edward  Wilson  emphasizes  that  Jon¬ 
son  adds  Biblical  values  to  humanist 
and  classical  ones.  From  Jonson’s  use 
of  Biblical  allusion  and  the  Great 
Chain  concept,  it  is  concluded  that  ‘To 
Penshurst’  contains  a  statement  of  an 
ideal,  man’s  right  use  of  nature  and 
establishment  of  a  proper  hierarchy  of 
faculties  in  his  own  nature.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  work  fulfils  the  poetic 
function  of  creating  a  ‘fable’  which 
leads  to  truth.  As  his  critics  point  out, 
Jonson’s  poetry  has  been  relatively 
overshadowed  by  his  drama :  another 
dramatist  whom  we  do  not  custom¬ 
arily  regard  as  a  poet,  Philip  Mas¬ 
singer,  has  found  an  editor  for  his 
verse  in  Donald  S.  Lawless.  Very  slight 
in  volume,  The  Poems  of  Philip  Mas¬ 
singer,  with  Critical  Notes 17  serves  to 

17  The  Poems  of  Philip  Massinger,  with 
Critical  Notes,  ed.  by  Donald  S.  Lawless. 
Jvfuncie.  Indiana:  Ball  State  University.  Ball 
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complement  Massinger’s  other  work 
and  our  knowledge  of  his  patrons. 

The  links  between  Jonson  and 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden  are  well 
known,  but  the  Scottish  poet  has 
ranked  below  the  English  in  terms  of 
critical  attention  paid  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  verse.  There  is  now  a  reprint  of  the 
1873  edition  of  David  Masson’s  work, 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden :  The  Story 
of  His  Life  and  Writings,18  which  may 
stimulate  enquiry.  Also,  Ronald  D.  S. 
Jack  in  ‘Drummond  of  Hawthornden : 
the  Major  Scottish  Sources’  (SSL) 
extends  the  field  of  Drummond’s 
source  material  by  adding  the  Scottish 
poets  to  the  European  area  charted  by 
Kastner.  He  names  two  influences  in 
particular,  William  Fowler  (Drum¬ 
mond’s  uncle)  and  William  Alexander, 
differentiates  between  the  forms  the 
influence  takes — narrative  framework 
and  philosophical  enquiry — and  cites 
specific  parallels.  Another  Scottish 
poet  of  the  period  is  given  individual 
treatment  by  Jack  in  ‘The  Poetry  of 
Alexander  Craig :  A  Study  in  Imitation 
and  Originality’  (FMLS).  For  the 
Scottish  literary  milieu  of  James’s 
reign  a  change  of  direction  from 
Petrarchism  was  necessary,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Craig  achieved  it  not  by  rejec¬ 
tion,  but  by  widening  the  scope  of  love 
poetry.  Indeed,  the  conclusion  gives 
Craig  the  credit  of  beginning  a  Scot¬ 
tish  metaphysical  movement.  To 
return  to  English  poets,  and  the  Sons 
of  Ben,  there  is  a  Scolar  Press  facsimile 
of  Thomas  Carew.  Poems  1640, 19  and 
a  study  of  ‘Herrick’s  Funereal  Poems’ 
(SEL)  by  Robert  H.  Deming.  Deming 

18  Drummond  of  Hawthornden:  The  Story 
of  His  Life  and  Writings,  by  David  Masson. 
New  York:  Haskell  House.  Reprint  of  1873 
edn. 

19  Thomas  Carew.  Poems  1640  Together 
with  Poems  from  the  Wyhurd  Manuscript. 
Menston,  England:  Scolar  Press. 


State  Monograph  no,  13.  Publications  in 
English,  8.  1968.  pp.  x+30. 


annotates  poems  in  this  category, 
indicating  the  derivation  of  pagan 
ceremonial  details  from  Renaissance 
dictionaries  of  antiquities  and  from 
classical  literature,  and  showing  how 
these  and  Christian  elements  are  uni¬ 
fied  by  the  poetic  function  of  ceremon¬ 
ial.  Herrick’s  insistence  on  properly 
enacted  ceremony  reflects  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  bridging  mortality  and 
immortality  in  memory  and  art. 

Brendan  O  Hehir  has  done  the 
literary  and  textual  status  of  Coopers 
Hill  full  justice  in  his  immensely 
detailed  and  painstaking  edition,  the 
very  title  of  which — Expans’d  Hiero- 
glyphicks:  A  Study  of  Sir  John  Den¬ 
ham’s  Coopers  Hill,  with  a  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Poem 20 — expresses  its 
inclusiveness.  Apart  from  the  poem’s 
value  for  Augustan  scholarship  or 
its  intrinsic  merits,  it  requires  re- 
editing  because  of  the  unusual  textual 
situation,  which  O  Hehir  summarizes, 
in  part,  as  follows :  ‘instead  of  only  one 
real  text  of  Coopers  Hill,  there  are  two 
main  texts  revealing  a  succession  of  at 
least  four  distinct  drafts  of  the  poem’. 
He  rationalizes  the  difficulties  by  the 
policy  of  editing  the  ‘A’  and  ‘B’  texts 
independently,  and  using  the  manu¬ 
scripts  as  part  of  the  ‘A’  apparatus, 
though  the  two  drafts  they  represent 
are  separately  presented.  Among  the 
preliminary  critical  topics  treated  in 
full  is  that  of  genre:  O  Hehir  adduces 
literary  evidence  for  aligning  Coopers 
Hill  with  other  political  poems  treat¬ 
ing  of  monarchy  and  political  balance 
in  the  state,  and  with  georgic  defined 
as  ‘a  political-didactic  poem  employ¬ 
ing  rural  nature  as  the  vehicle  of  its 
discourse’.  He  then  develops  an 
emblematic  reading  of  the  relation 
between  landscape  and  politics  in 
Denham’s  poem.  When  considering 

20  Expans’d  Hieroglyphicks:  A  Study  of  Sir 
John  Denham’s  Coopers  Hill,  with  a  Critical 
Edition  of  the  Poem,  by  Brendan  O  Hehir. 
U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xxix  +  312.  $7.50. 
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composition  and  publication,  he  makes 
a  particular  point  of  controverting  the 
belief  that  a  shift  in  Denham’s  posi¬ 
tion,  from  neutralist  to  committed 
royalist,  can  be  detected  in  Coopers 
Hill.  What  he  does  assert — and  it  is 
the  keystone  of  his  argument — is  that 
the  major  revision  resulting  in  two 
main  texts  came  about  through  the 
poet’s  reaction  to  a  radically  altered 
historical  situation.  So,  ‘if  a  case  can 
be  made  for  the  parallel  of  the  earlier 
stag  hunt  to  the  trial  and  death  of 
Strafford,  a  stronger  one  can  be  made 
for  the  parallel  of  the  revised  stag  hunt 
to  the  end  of  King  Charles  I’.  Den¬ 
ham  further  reorientates  the  poem  by 
altering  the  ending  so  that  the  image 
of  the  flooding  river  is  no  longer 
simile  but  independent  symbol,  signi¬ 
fying  anarchy.  O  Hehir  prefaces  the 
section  ‘Critical  Readings  of  Coopers 
Hill ’  (placed  after  the  texts)  with  an 
investigation  of  the  cosmological 
concept  concors  discordia  which  in¬ 
informs  the  work.  In  the  subsequent 
separate  appraisals  of  the  different 
drafts,  he  weighs  in  most  delicate 
critical  balances  the  effect  of  every 
change  made  by  Denham  to  his  poem, 
especially  the  implications  of  the 
revisions  dividing  the  two  major  texts. 
O  Hehir’s  diligent  scholarship  has 
itself  irrevocably  revised  attitudes  and 
altered  the  aspect  presented  by  Coopers 
Hill  to  modern  critics.  However,  in 
spite  of  his  severe  strictures  on  T.  H. 
Banks’s  textual  policy  regarding  this 
poem,  a  second  edition  of  the  earlier 
editor’s  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir 
John  Denham21  is  still  useful  and  wel¬ 
come,  enabling  the  reader  to  take  a 
broad  view  because  of  its  complete¬ 
ness.  He  increases  its  value  in  this 
respect  by  making  additions:  for 

21  The  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  John  Denham, 
edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Howard  Banks.  Hamden,  Connecticut: 
Archon  Books.  Second  edn.  pp.  xviii+362. 
$8.50. 


instance,  eleven  new  manuscript 
poems.  The  section  on  Coopers  Hill 
in  the  introduction  has  been  revised 
to  bring  it  more  into  line  with  O 
Hehir’s  textual  conclusions.  In  effect, 
there  is  a  need  for  both  editions: 
O  Hehir  explores  one  primary  poem 
in  depth,  providing  a  full-scale  bio¬ 
graphy,  Harmony  from  Discords,  (YW 
XLIX.  198)  as  a  companion  volume; 
T.  H.  Banks  gives  the  reader  the 
traditional  type  of  scholarly  edition  of 
the  works  with  a  general  introduction 
to  cover  life  and  work. 

If  more  earnest  than  witty  himself, 
George  Wither  was  at  least  the  cause 
that  wit  was  in  Denham,  when  the 
latter  pleaded  for  his  life  because 
‘whilest  G  W  lived  he  should  not  be 
the  worst  poet  in  England’.  Charles 
S.  Hensley  in  The  Later  Career  of 
George  Wither22  is  occupied  not  so 
much  with  mounting  a  rescue  opera¬ 
tion  for  Wither’s  literary  repute  in 
this  phase  as  with  closing  the  apparent 
gulf  between  Wither’s  early  work  in 
satire  and  pastoral,  and  his  writings 
post  1625.  He  identifies  strands  of 
continuity,  such  as  Wither’s  constant 
advocacy  of  the  plain  style  as  the 
didactic  vehicle  for  his  strong  convic¬ 
tions  centred  on  service  to  church  and 
state.  Wither’s  sense  of  a  calling, 
already  present  in  the  early  stages, 
expands  into  his  full  prophetic  role  in 
later  years.  In  various  respects, 
Britain’s  Remembrancer,  1628,  serves 
as  model  for  subsequent  work.  Among 
other  traits  of  character  and  belief, 
Hensley  discusses  Wither’s  humanism 
and  his  political  and  religious  views  as 
manifested  in  writing  and  action 
during  the  period  1635-67.  Since  the 
main  source  material  for  this  book  is 
voluminous,  largely  inaccessible,  and 
so  unfamiliar,  Hensley  performs  a 
general  service  as  guide  to  Wither’s 

22  The  Later  Career  of  George  Wither,  by 
Charles  S.  Hensley.  The  Hague:  Mouton. 
pp.  156. 
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works  as  well  as  presenting  a  particu¬ 
lar  case.  Norman  E.  Carlson  in 
‘George  Wither  and  the  Statute  Office’ 
( N&Q )  focuses  the  problem  of  how  far 
we  can  trust  Wither  writing  on  himself 
by  examining  a  specific  instance  where 
some  discrepancy  exists.  He  measures 
Wither’s  prose  pamphlet  A  Cordial 
Confection  against  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  Court  of  Chancery  proceed¬ 
ings,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  must  modify  the  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  impression  Wither  creates — 
the  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 

H.  Neville  Davies  explicates 
‘George  Daniel’s  “Heightened  Peggs”  ’ 
(N&Q)  by  reference  to  Quarles,  show¬ 
ing  that  the  pegs  in  question  are  tuning 
pegs  on  a  stringed  musical  instrument. 
He  discusses  further  points  of  inter¬ 
pretation,  again  introducing  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Quarles. 

Although  Henry  More  is  numbered 
among  Cambridge  poets  of  the  cent¬ 
ury,  his  Philosophical  Poems  belong  to 
the  history  of  the  Cambridge  Platonist 
movement  and  are  noticed  with  other 
works  of  the  movement  below. 

The  final  substantial  contribution 
to  extending  our  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  seventeenth-century 
verse  is  John  Wardroper’s  edition, 
Love  and  Drollery.  A  Selection  of 
Amatory,  Merry  and  Satirical  Verse  of 
the  17th  Century  P  His  choice  ranges 
from  verse  appealing  to  the  most 
robust  taste  for  bawdry  to  lyrics  of 
contrasting  delicacy  in  tone  and  verbal 
gesture.  The  selection  offers  the  reader 
the  acute  pleasure  of  casual  discovery, 
not  only  in  the  verses  with  their  many 
incidental  delights  of  image  and 
phrase,  but  also  in  the  introduction 
and  notes  which  amount  to  a  fascina¬ 
ting  and  extensive  lore  on  the  subject. 

23  Love  and  Drollery.  A  Selection  of 
Amatory,  Merry  and  Satirical  Verse  of  the 
17th  Century,  ed.  by  John  Wardroper.  Rout- 
ledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xxv  +  316.  £2-25. 
£2  5s. 


Extending  chronologically  from  the 
last  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  to  the 
middle  of  Charles  IPs,  this  verse 
flourished,  largely  anonymously, 
among  an  educated  cross-section  of 
society.  Although  this  is  self-evidently 
poetry  of  recreation,  Wardroper  stres¬ 
ses  that  it  is  not  peripheral,  that  it  is 
part  of  ‘creative  contact’  within 
society.  He  describes  the  sources, 
manuscript  and  printed,  the  publish¬ 
ing  history  of  the  drolleries  and  its 
sociological  implications,  and  in  the 
process  he  sharpens  and  articulates 
insights  into  this  changing  society 
provided  by  the  verse  with  which  men 
amused  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  verse  appeals  easily  and  univers¬ 
ally,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  can 
readjust  our  conceptions  of  the  age 
which  produced  it. 

2.  PROSE,  HISTORICAL  BACK¬ 
GROUND,  AND  HISTORY  OF 
IDEAS 

Many  works  under  this  heading 
share  the  function  of  shaping  and 
correcting  present  conceptions  of  the 
age,  illuminating  seventeenth-century 
modes  of  life  and,  more  particularly, 
thought.  Events  and  personalities, 
however,  are  the  lifeblood  of  Edward 
Le  Comte’s  biography  of  Frances 
Howard,  The  Notorious  Lady 
Essex. 24  As  a  vivid  account  of  histori¬ 
cal  affairs,  including  the  Overbury 
murder  and  a  cause  celebre  which 
could  hardly  be  bettered  for  melo¬ 
drama,  the  biography  entertains  and 
informs  (although  an  irritating  omis¬ 
sion  for  any  kind  of  scholarly  purpose 
is  that  of  an  index).  With  regard  to 
literary  matters,  it  engages  interest 
because  a  number  of  poets,  including 
Jonson  and  Donne  as  well  as  lesser 
wits,  had  connexions  with  the  princi¬ 
pals  involved,  and  wrote  public  verse 

24  The  Notorious  Lady  Essex,  by  Edward 
Le  Comte.  New  York:  Dial  Press,  pp.  ix  + 
251.  $5.95. 
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for  the  marriages.  And  of  course  the 
ill-starred  Overbury  himself  would  be 
a  figure  of  literary  importance,  even 
had  he  not  achieved  historical  notor¬ 
iety  as  victim.  The  literary  form 
associated  with  his  name,  the  prose 
character,  was  practised  by  writers 
more  famous  in  other  fields,  for 
instance  John  Webster.  In  ‘“Wit’s 
descant  on  any  plain  song” :  The  Prose 
Characters  of  John  Webster’  ( MLQ ), 
Charles  R.  Forker  studies  intrinsic 
merits  and  defects  of  style  and  content, 
as  well  as  their  relation  to  Webster’s 
tragedies.  Having  outlined  the  back¬ 
ground  of  attribution  and  publication 
and  Webster’s  possible  role  in  editing, 
he  examines  the  Webster  group  of 
characters,  paying  particularly  close 
critical  attention  to  conceptual  and 
symbolic  pattern  in  ‘A  Fair  and  Happy 
Milkmaid’.  He  defines  their  essential 
quality  in  the  general  statement  ‘all 
Webster’s  portraits,  whether  idealized 
or  satiric,  are  founded  on  the  principle 
or  organized  distortion,  on  a  harmony 
of  disproportions  manifested  in  the  wit 
of  clashing  imagery,  syntactic  rest¬ 
lessness,  and  rhythmic  instability’. 
The  question  of  attribution,  which 
dogs  this  and  related  prose  forms,  is 
central  to  Dennis  Flynn’s  discussion 
of  ‘Three  Unnoticed  Companion 
Essays  to  Donne’s  “An  Essay  of 
Valour”  ’  ( BNYPL ).  All  are  printed  in 
Cot  tom  Posthuma,  1651,  where  the 
latter  (included  by  Donne’s  son  in  his 
father’s  works)  is  attributed  to  Sidney. 
Flynn  argues  that,  given  the  essay’s 
content,  the  Sidney  attribution  may 
have  been  an  intentional  stroke  of  wit 
on  Donne’s  part.  Similarly,  assuming 
that  the  other  three  are  companion 
pieces  with  the  same  author  as  ‘An 
Essay  of  Valour’,  he  suggests  that  the 
author  is  Donne,  and  the  attribution, 
in  this  case  to  Walsingham,  also 
perhaps  deliberate  and  satiric. 

A  background  study  very  purpose¬ 
fully  directed  towards  a  better  under¬ 


standing  of  seventeenth-century  lit¬ 
erary  texts  is  The  Temple  of  the  Mind: 
Education  and  Literary  Taste  in  Seven¬ 
teenth-Century  England 25  by  John  R. 
Mulder.  He  concentrates  on  two 
primary  areas,  eloquence  and  religion, 
dividing  the  book  accordingly.  After 
a  factual  survey  of  the  curriculum  and 
practices  of  contemporary  education, 
indicating  how  these  form  and  con¬ 
dition  literary  taste,  he  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  acquired  techniques  in 
dialectic  and  word-play  are  applied. 
For  example,  dialectical  training  re¬ 
inforces  the  tendency  to  argue  oppos¬ 
ing  viewpoints,  and  this  in  turn 
becomes  a  structural  principle  in 
literature:  the  organization  of 

Browne’s  Religio  Medici,  if  taken,  as 
here,  as  an  opposition  of  what  Aris¬ 
totle  and  Moses  represent,  is  a  case  in 
point.  When  he  discusses  the  ‘art  of 
words’,  his  skilful  deployment  of 
examples — a  marked  feature  of  this 
study  as  a  whole — proves  his  argu¬ 
ment  about  the  attitudes  behind  this 
precise  dealing  in  language.  Although 
a  generalizing  chapter,  such  as  that  on 
‘Religion  and  Literature’  introducing 
the  second  theme,  may  show  signs  of 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  sheer 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  subject, 
when  he  applies  information  to  read¬ 
ing  the  texts — Donne,  Milton,  Her¬ 
bert,  Vaughan  and  others — the  study 
becomes  an  object  lesson  in  discrimina¬ 
tion.  And  the  information  itself  is 
usefully  specific:  he  breaks  down  the 
large  theme  of  interaction  between 
religion  and  literature  into  two  topics : 
the  basic  doctrinal  equipment  sum¬ 
marized  in  Nowell’s  Catechism  and 
emerging  in  various  ways  in  literary 
contexts,  and  the  typological  method 
of  Biblical  interpretation.  It  is  a  short 

25  The  Temple  of  the  Mind:  Education  and 
Literary  Taste  in  Seventeenth-Century  Eng¬ 
land,  by  John  R.  Mulder.  New  York: 
Pegasus.  Pegasus  Backgrounds  in  English 
Literature,  pp.  165.  $6.95. 
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work,  extremely  compressed  and 
analytic:  indeed  in  one  or  two  places 
he  almost  overdoes  the  compression 
of  difficult  argument.  However,  in 
general  The  Temple  of  the  Mind  fulfils 
the  aim  of  making  erudition  accessible 
and  applicable,  and  acting  as  a  sug¬ 
gestive  stimulus  to  further  study.  In 
the  conclusion,  Mulder  emphasizes 
that  ‘the  age  admired  primarily,  not 
originality  of  ideas,  but  virtuosity  in 
the  manipulation  of  known  materials.’ 
He  puts  the  student  in  possession  of  an 
important  selection  of  these  materials, 
and  he  himself  displays  virtuosity  in 
manipulating  them  to  critical  ends. 

The  series  entitled  The  English 
Experience  (YfV  49.  120)  continues  to 
supply  facsimiles  of  works  listed  in 
S.T.C.,  among  which  this  year  is  The 
World  Encompassed  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  1628.26 

There  are  two  notes  on  Robert 
Burton  by  Theodore  A.  Stroud.  The 
first,  ‘Burton’s  “T.W.  Jes’”  (N&Q), 
fills  out  Burton’s  identification  of 
Thomas  Wright,  author  of  The  Pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Minde,  as  a  Jesuit.  An 
account  of  Wright’s  career  shows  that, 
although  he  did  leave  the  Order,  he 
was  referred  to  as  a  Jesuit,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  Burton  knew  of,  or 
in  any  case  would  have  accepted,  the 
report  of  Wright’s  separation.  The 
Jesuit  connexion,  not  evident  from  the 
treatise  itself,  must  have  become 
known  to  Burton  through  other 
channels.  The  second  note,  ‘Burton’s 
Use  of  Thomas  Wright’  ( N&Q ), 
questions  the  important  place  assigned 
to  Wright’s  treatise  as  a  source  for 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pointing 
out  the  lack  of  references  (but  giving 
parallel  passages  for  the  single  refer¬ 
ence  which  Stroud  considers  to  be 
more  than  incidental). 

26  The  World  Encompassed:  London  1628, 
by  Francis  Drake.  The  English  Experience 
No.  103.  Amsterdam:  Theatrum  Orbis 
Tcrrarum;  New  York:  Da  Capo  Pr. 


Paul  Delany  makes  an  impressive 
and  continuously  fascinating  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  field  of  study  described 
as  British  Autobiography  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century.21  Fully  aware  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  definition  and  classification, 
he  lays  down  a  scheme  at  the  outset  to 
correspond  to  the  autobiographers’ 
sense  of  themselves  and  their  times 
rather  than  modern  critical  categories. 
In  practice,  this  results  in  dividing  the 
material  into  religious  autobiography 
— classified  according  to  the  writer’s 
denomination — and  secular  autobio¬ 
graphy — classified  according  to  the 
writer’s  rank  or  occupation.  He  also 
admits  a  distinction  between  mainly 
subjective  accounts  and  mainly  ob¬ 
jective  accounts  ( res  gestae).  His  aims 
are  both  historical  and  literary:  to 
provide  an  informative  guide  to  a 
mass  of  largely  obscure  and  highly 
heterogeneous  writings,  ‘to  analyse 
critically  the  autobiographies  as  liter¬ 
ary  works,  and  to  suggest  relationships 
between  them  and  the  culture  and 
society  of  their  time’.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  genre,  the  last  aim  has 
special  vitality  because  of  the  unique 
links  between  autobiography  and  the 
conditions  and  beliefs  which  shape  the 
writer’s  life.  Delany’s  commitment  to 
this  aspect  of  his  subject  comes  across 
very  strongly  when  he  considers  the 
trends  that  foster  the  writing  of  auto¬ 
biography.  For  instance,  the  changing 
concept  of  history  and  the  Renaissance 
extension  of  literacy  and  autonomy 
created  an  impetus  to  family  history, 
which  in  turn  provided  a  setting 
for  an  individual’s  life.  More 
specifically,  in  seventeenth-century 
Britain  the  century’s  upheavals,  in¬ 
volving  the  individual  in  history,  also 
stimulated  this  kind  of  writing.  At  the 
same  time,  Delany  radically  qualifies 

27  British  Autobiography  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  Paul  Delany.  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul.  pp.  x T 198.  £2.  $6. 
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the  concept  of  Renaissance  individual¬ 
ism,  drawing  attention  to  the  weight  of 
opinion  against  self-assertion,  and  to 
the  more  characteristic  subordination 
of  self  to  God  and  society.  What  he 
does  concede  is  the  emergence  of  men 
capable  of  assuming  multiple  roles, 
but  even  so  these  are  exceptional. 
Religious  autobiography  is  influenced 
by  denomination,  and  therefore  by  the 
historical  and  social  events  directly 
affecting  the  denomination;  secular 
autobiography  is  influenced  by  social 
class,  not,  in  Delany’s  view,  by  the 
fortunes  of  any  one  class  so  much  as 
by  general  social  mobility.  His  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  material  itself  is  admirably 
calculated  to  highlight  these  ideas,  to 
give  substance  and  feeling  to  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  Catholic  and  Puritan, 
for  instance,  or  between  the  aristo¬ 
crats  and  opportunists  who  are 
numbered  among  the  individualists 
writing  secular  autobiography.  Be¬ 
sides  grouping  these  writers  to  best 
effect,  Delany  has  a  sharp  eye  for  the 
wilder  outgrowths  of  personal  idio¬ 
syncrasy  rooted  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
cultures  and  subcultures.  But  valuable 
as  the  conceptual  framework  may  be 
— the  discussions  of  precedent  and 
lack  of  precedent,  of  motivation  and 
choice  of  form,  of  general  character¬ 
istics  shared,  say,  by  female  autobio¬ 
graphers — the  book’s  impact  depends 
chiefly  upon  its  quality  as  a  record. 
The  main  argument  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  accumulated  evidence  of 
numerous  individual  accounts,  para¬ 
phrased,  quoted,  and  commented 
upon  with  tact  and  vividness.  When, 
at  the  end,  Delany  returns  to  more 
general  conclusions,  he  continues  to 
argue  for  a  functional  and  empirical 
approach  as  more  in  keeping  with  the 
autobiography  itself  which,  although 
evolving  from  res  gestae  towards 
more  imaginative andsubjectiveforms, 
still  subordinates  aesthetic  to  practical 
aims.  (Incidentally,  does  this  attitude 


perhaps  account  in  part  for  the 
exclusion  of  such  works  as  Religio 
Medici  or  Cowley’s  ‘Of  Myself’,  which 
fit  less  well  into  Delany’s  thesis?)  But 
whether  or  not  the  basic  thesis  is  fully 
accepted,  this  book  remains  an 
indispensable  guide  to  a  remarkable 
and  varied  subject  of  wide  cultural 
interest  (see  also  p.  242). 

In  connexion  with  the  significance 
of  the  Puritan  movement  as  a  whole 
for  the  history  of  ideas,  Richard  L. 
Greaves  in  ‘Puritanism  and  Science: 
The  Anatomy  of  a  Controversy’  ( JHI ) 
refutes  the  idea  of  a  close  relationship 
between  Puritanism  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  science  (the  one  indirect 
‘mediating  link’  which  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  is  that  of  revolution). 

The  group  of  Cambridge  Platonists 
represent  another  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  seventeenth-century  thought. 
In  view  of  the  quantity  and  erudition 
of  their  written  works,  it  is  helpful  to 
have  access  to  selected  modern  editions 
and  editorial  guidance.  One  such 
edition  is  that  of  Gerald  R.  Cragg,  The 
Cambridge  Platonists, 28  adapted  to  the 
modern  reader’s  needs  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  extracts  under  subject  head¬ 
ings  such  as  ‘Ethical  Theory’  and  ‘The 
Freedom  of  the  Will’,  and  also  in  the 
policy  of  deleting  lengthy  classical 
quotation  where  practicable.  Cragg 
makes  the  general  points  that  the 
Cambridge  Platonists  cut  across  the 
orthodox  patterns  of  their  time,  and 
that  ‘they  represent  a  certain  method 
of  approaching  perennial  theological 
problems’,  and  proceeds  to  analyse 
more  specifically  their  intellectual 
background,  their  position  relative  to 
their  contemporaries,  and  their  atti¬ 
tude  to  their  sources.  When  discussing 
their  basic  teachings,  he  organizes  his 
material  to  bring  out  the  coherence  of 
the  different  parts,  treated  in  the 

28  The  Cambridge  Platonists,  ed.  by  Gerald 
R.  Cragg.  O.U.P.  1968.  A  Library  of  Protest¬ 
ant  Thought,  pp.  xiii  +451. 
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manner  of  objective  description  rather 
than  argument.  He  reasons  that  ‘if  we 
know  the  assumptions  with  which  they 
began,  and  the  problems  they  faced, 
we  can  anticipate  much  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  we  encounter  in  their  works’,  but 
excepts  the  doctrine  of  ‘plastic  nature’ 
which  he  explains  and  evaluates. 
Finally,  he  traces  their  influence,  for 
instance  in  the  forming  of  an  idealist 
tradition.  C.  A.  Patrides  in  his  edition 
of  The  Cambridge  P/atonists29  adopts 
a  different  method  of  selecting  his 
material,  which  conforms  more  to  the 
relative  standing  of  the  individuals 
within  the  group  (for  example,  Which- 
cote  is  followed  by  Cudworth  and 
Smith)  and  the  nature  of  their  differ¬ 
ent  contributions.  In  ‘“The  High  and 
Aiery  Hills  of  Platonisme” :  An  Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Cambridge  Platonists’, 
he  examines  different  traditions  in 
order  to  define  their  philosophical 
position  in  terms  both  of  predilection 
and  rejection,  seeking  out  what  motiv¬ 
ates  their  choice.  He  uses  similar 
means  to  analyse  such  major  elements 
i  n  Cambridge  Platonism  as  the  concept 
of  reason  and  ‘rational  mysticism’,  the 
deification  of  man,  the  union  of  grace 
and  free  will,  and,  on  the  negative  side, 
their  opposition  to  ‘enthusiasm’  and 
atheistic  materialism.  The  climax  of 
his  description  is  their  affirmation  of 
divine  and  universal  love,  an  affirma¬ 
tion  which  found  a  worthy  counter¬ 
part  in  the  enacted  beauty  of  these 
men’s  lives.  The  discussion  closes  on 
a  positive  note,  the  liberating  influ¬ 
ence  of  Cambridge  Platonism.  Not 
only  does  this  introduction  as  a  whole 
convince  by  its  wit  and  learning,  but  it 
also  enhances  its  subject  by  communi¬ 
cating  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter. 

Patrides  acknowledges  Henry 
More’s  philosophical  standing,  but  in 
other  respects,  such  as  style,  criticizes 

29  The  Cambridge  Platonists,  ed.  by  C.  A. 
Patrides.  Edward  Arnold.  The  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  Library,  5.  pp.  xxxii+343. 


him  rigorously  and  for  good  reasons. 
An  opportunity  to  judge  him  as  poet 
is  given  by  the  Scolar  Press  facsimile 
of  the  collected  edition  of  his  verse, 
Henry  More.  Philosophical  Poems 
1647  2,9  In  addition,  new  light  is  shed 
on  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
writing  of  his  poetry  by  C.  C.  Brown’s 
‘Henry  More’s  “Deep  Retirement”: 
New  Material  on  the  Early  Years  of 
the  Cambridge  Platonist’  (RES).  This 
material  bears  upon  the  dating  of 
More’s  election  to  a  fellowship,  his 
ordination,  and  his  presentation  to  the 
Ingoldsby  living,  and  therefore  affects 
our  ideas  about  an  important  period 
in  his  early  life,  the  period  of  spiritual 
experience  which  bore  fruit  in  the 
poems.  Brown  presents  detailed  evid¬ 
ence  for  rejecting  the  previously 
accepted  date  for  More’s  election,  and 
substituting  a  date  in  the  summer  of 
1641.  Further,  he  produces  evidence 
to  support  the  suggestion  that  More 
entertained  serious  intentions  of  sett¬ 
ling  at  Ingoldsby.  He  concludes  that 
More’s  career  at  this  stage  was  more 
uncertain  than  has  been  supposed,  and 
that  his  residence,  apparently  without 
teaching  duties,  may  have  freed  him 
for  inward  development  and  poetry. 
After  publication,  his  aims  took  a  more 
public  direction.  C.  Stuart  Hunter  has 
discovered  ‘An  Early  Use  of  “Dei- 
formed”’  ( N&Q )  in  a  1625  treatise  by 
Thomas  Jackson,  antedating  Edward 
Benlowes’s  use  of  the  term  in  Theo- 
philia,  1652,  which  follows  Cambridge 
Platonist  usage.  Hunter  deduces  from 
this  similar  much  earlier  occurrence, 
connected  with  Plotinus,  ‘the  existence 
of  a  Neoplatonic  school  of  thought  at 
Oxford  some  time  before  the  same 
phenomenon  became  evident  at  the 
university  which  trained  Henry  More 
and  his  followers’.  Another  note  on  a 
different  seventeenth-century  usage 
may  be  inserted  here,  D.  S.  Bland’s 

30  Henry  More.  Philosophical  Poems  1647. 
Menston,  England  :  Scolar  Press. 
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‘“Landscape”:  A  Correction  for 
O.E.D.’  ( N&Q ),  which  shows  that  the 
earliest  citation  for  a  special  meaning 
of  ‘landscape’,  taken  from  a  1656 
source,  in  fact  derives  directly  from  a 
yet  earlier  glossai'y  of  1 610,  where  it  is 
not  used  in  a  technical  sense. 

David  P.  Gauthier  in  The  Logic  of 
Leviathan:  The  Moral  and  Political 
Theory  of  Thomas  Hobbes 31  presents  a 
closely  argued  schematic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Hobbesian  theory,  progressing 
from  Hobbes  on  the  nature  of  man 
through  the  major  areas  of  moral  and 
political  theory  to  the  place  of  God  in 
the  Hobbesian  system.  He  maintains 
the  view  that  ‘Hobbes’s  psychology  is 
essential  to  his  moral  and  political 
theories’,  and  defines  Hobbes’s  method 
accordingly.  In  systematically  con¬ 
sidering  the  various  concepts  involved, 
Gauthier  makes  an  important  and 
instrumental  distinction  between  for¬ 
mal  definitions  and  material  defini¬ 
tions  :  for  example,  in  the  case  of  moral 
concepts,  the  formal  definitions  are 
logically  independent  of  Hobbes’s 
psychology,  but  thematerial  definitions 
depend  upon  it.  Following  this  line, 
he  demonstrates  ‘that  the  Hobbesian 
“moral”  system  is  nothing  more  than 
a  system  of  common,  or  universal, 
prudence’  and  that  ‘his  psychology  is 
not  only  relevant  to,  but  destructive 
of,  his  ethics’.  As  for  the  political 
theory,  he  divides  it  into  earlier  and 
mature  stages,  discusses  how  they 
differ,  and  stresses  the  central  import¬ 
ance  of  authorization  to  the  mature 
theory.  Both  formally  and  materially, 
the  moral  and  political  theories  are 
independent  of  theism,  but  it  is 
possible  to  accommodate  religious 
considerations  in  a  role  secondary  to 
policy,  provided  that  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  secular  system.  At 

31  The  Logic  of  Leviathan:  The  Moral  and 
Political  Theory  of  Thomas  Hobbes ,  by 
David  P.  Gauthier.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press, 
pp.  x-|  217.  £190.  38^. 


every  stage  of  his  book,  Gauthier  deals 
with  the  problems  and  objections  that 
arise,  taking  account  of  and,  where 
necessary,  disputing  other  modern 
interpretations.  For  purposes  of 
debate  and  study,  a  collection  of 
interpretations  of  Hobbes  is  made 
available  in  Hobbes’s  Leviathan:  In¬ 
terpretation  and  Criticism ,32  edited  by 
B.  H.  Baumrin.  It  includesearlier  philo¬ 
sophic  replies  to  Hobbes,  those  of 
Cumberland,  Butler,  and  Hume,  as 
well  as  the  radical  twentieth-century 
reassessment  proposed  by  A.  E. 
Taylor,  which  divided  Hobbes  studies 
into  two  camps.  After  these  philo¬ 
sophical  approaches,  Philip  R.  Wike- 
lund  in  ‘  “Thus  I  Passe  my  Time  in  This 
Place”:  An  Unpublished  Letter  of 
Thomas  Hobbes’  ( ELN )  raises  a 
matter  of  more  direct  literary  concern, 
since  the  letter  in  question  was  written 
to  Edmund  Waller  in  August,  1645, 
when  both  were  abroad.  Wikelund 
reproduces  it  in  full,  and  comments  on 
its  biographical  interest,  especially  in 
establishing  the  association,  and 
amplifying  Aubrey’s  Lives. 

A  connexion  exists  between  Hobbes 
and  Marchamont  Nedham’s  The  Case 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  England , 
Stated,33  edited  by  Philip  A.  Knachel, 
since  Nedham  added  an  appendix  with 
extracts  from  Hobbes  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  work.  (Knachel  explains 
that  in  1650  Hobbes  was  associated 
with  the  royalist  cause  in  the  public 
mind,  but  that  Nedham  used  his  work 
to  provide  corroboration  for  his  own 
‘power  of  the  sword’  argument — a 
number  of  Engager  theorists  were 

32  Hobbes's  Leviathan:  Interpretation  and 
Criticism,  ed.  by  Bernard  H.  Baumrin. 
Belmont,  California:  Wadsworth  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.  Wadsworth  Studies  in 
Philosophical  Criticism,  pp.  137. 

33  The  Case  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Stated  by  Marchamont  Nedham,  ed. 
by  Philip  A.  Knachel.  U.P.  of  Virginia  for 
The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library.  Folger 
Documents  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  Civilization, 
pp.  xlii  +  151.  $6.50. 
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thinking  along  Hobbesian  lines.) 
Knachel  describes  Nedham’s  part  in 
the  Engagement  controversy  against 
the  background  of  his  journalistic 
career,  which  had  previously  involved 
shifts  in  political  stance,  including  a 
royalist  phase.  Nedham  was  imprison¬ 
ed  in  1649,  but  came  to  terms  with  the 
authorities  after  taking  the  Engage¬ 
ment  Oath,  and  this  work  may  have 
been  part  of  an  agreement.  Nedham's 
theory  and  its  antecedents,  especially 
the  crucial  point  that  all  titles  to 
government  are  founded  on  the  power 
of  the  sword,  are  analysed  in  detail. 
However,  Knachel  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  the  enthusiastic  promulgation 
of  the  theory  of  Providence,  and 
Nedham’s  own  rational  stress  on  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  treatise,  practical  considera¬ 
tions  come  to  the  fore :  the  whole  work 
ends  with  a  panegyric  chapter  on  ‘the 
Excellency  of  a  Free  State’,  so  neatly 
combining  the  necessity  of  accepting 
the  de  facto  power  with  praise  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  form  of  government. 
Extracts  from  the  work  were  pub¬ 
lished,  in  edited  form,  in  Mercurius 
Politicos,  reaching  a  considerable 
audience.  Although  Milton  and  Ned¬ 
ham  have  often  been  connected, 
Knachel  does  not  regard  the  former’s 
influence  as  proven,  since  similarities 
may  be  explicable  in  terms  of  a  com¬ 
mon  climate  of  ideas.  After  following 
Nedham’s  subsequent  chequered  car¬ 
eer,  Knachel  sums  up  his  particular 
talent :  ‘if  Nedham  in  varying  degrees 
lacked  the  originality,  the  penetrating 
insight,  and  the  continuity  which 
might  have  earned  him  the  reputation 
of  a  great  political  theorist,  he  was 
surely  a  most  skilful  adapter  and 
popularizer  of  the  ideas  of  others — 
and  above  all  one  of  the  master  propa¬ 
gandists  of  seventeenth-century 
England’. 

It  seems  fitting  to  end  this  section 
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with  ‘La  Leqon  morale  du  XVI le 
Siecle’  ( EA )  by  Pierre  Legouis.  He 
contrasts  the  twentieth-century  flight 
from  the  self,  symptomatic  of  a  lack 
of  inner  resources,  with  the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  preoccupation  with  the 
inner  life  which  emerges,  for  instance, 
in  English  poetry.  Inevitably,  it  is  the 
earlier  age  which  he  applauds  for  its 
priorities,  the  high  value  set  on  con¬ 
templative  life,  on  dialogue  with  the 
self,  a  value  which  nevertheless  does 
not  exclude  active  concern. 

3.  MILTON 
(a)  General 

Calvin  Huckabay’s  revision  of  a 
bibliography  first  published  in  1960 
(YIV  XLI.  177)3+  may  have  corrected 
the  ‘disturbing  number  of  errors’ 
noticed  at  the  time  but  now  introduces 
another  series  of  misprints,  inconsist¬ 
ent  entries,  incorrect  names  and  titles, 
and  a  frequently  misleading  index. 
The  endeavour  should  next  be  under¬ 
taken  in  collaboration  with  biblio¬ 
graphers  of  greater  skill,  proof-readers 
with  keener  eyes,  and  scholars  whose 
knowledge  of  languages  is  not  limited 
to  English. 

A  more  welcomed  event  is  the  advent 
of  the  annual  Milton  Studies,  edited  by 
James  D.  Simmonds.35  Designed  as  ‘a 
forum  for  Milton  scholarship  and 
criticism’,  its  first  volume  contains 
largely  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tercentenary  of 
Paradise  Lost.  The  individual  contri¬ 
butions  are  noted  below. 

Milton  Studies  did  not  mark  the  end 
of  the  tercentenary  celebrations.  The 
honour  is  shared  with  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  on  Paradise  Lost  we  are  to 

34  John  Milton:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
1929-1968,  by  Calvin  Huckabay.  Revised 
edn.  Duquesne  Studies,  Philological  Series  I. 
Pittsburgh:  Duquesne  U.P.  pp.  xviii+392. 

35  Milton  Studies  I,  ed.  James  D.  Sim¬ 
monds.  Pittsburgh:  U.  of  Pittsburgh  P.  pp. 
viii  +  192.  $8.95. 
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examine  later,  respectively  edited  by 
Thomas  Kranidas  and  Balachandra 
Rajan.  Two  further  volumes  were 
expressly  not  issued  in  relation  to  the 
tercentenary.  One  was  a  collection  of 
six  rather  inconsequential  Papers  on 
Milton  read  at  the  University  of  Tulsa 
in  1968,  and  ranging  from  a  reconsid¬ 
eration  of  the  Paradise  of  Fools  to  a 
gloss  on  the  belaboured  phrase  ‘And 
justify  the  ways  of  God’.36  The  other 
was  a  reprint  of  fifteen  Critical  Essays 
on  Milton  from  ELH,  gathered  with 
commendable  discrimination  from  the 
distinguished  pages  of  one  of  our 
finest  literary  journals.37 

The  publication  last  year  of  William 
R.  Parker’s  monumental  biography  of 
Milton  has  made  us  marble  with  too 
much  conceiving.  It  seemed  all  too 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  Parker 
should  in  1969  be  followed  by  mani¬ 
festly  humble  endeavours  addressed 
to  the  non-academic  reader.  In  con¬ 
sequence  C.  V.  Wedgwood  provides  a 
short  illustrated  account  of  Milton  and 
his  World ,38  while  Edmund  Fuller 
traverses  an  even  easier  path  by  re¬ 
printing,  without  any  changes,  the 
fictionalized  biography  he  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1944. 39  Much  more  should 
be  claimed  on  behalf  of  John  Carey’s 
Milton  in  the  series  ‘Literature  in 
Perspective’;40  for  despite  the  general 
editor’s  touching  ambition  to  reach 
‘the  ordinary  man  who  reads  for 
pleasure’,  Carey’s  work  may  well 
appeal  to  our  extraordinary  sixth 
formers  as  well.  Always  within  range 

36  Papers  on  Milton,  ed.  Philip  M.  Griffith 
and  Lester  F.  Zimmerman.  Tulsa,  Okla.: 
University  of  Tulsa,  pp.  68.  $2.50. 

37  Critical  Essays  on  Milton  from  ELH. 
Baltimore  and  London:  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  pp.  xii+290.  $2.45. 

38  Milton  and  his  World,  by  C.  V.  Wedg¬ 
wood.  London:  Lutterworth  Press,  pp.  48, 
with  over  60  illustrations.  18s. 

39  John  Milton,  by  Edmund  Fuller.  Lon¬ 
don:  Victor  Gollancz.  pp.  viii+242.  21s. 

40  Milton,  by  John  Carey.  London:  Evans, 
pp.  154.  10s. 


of  Milton’s  text,  he  discourses  thought¬ 
fully  and  often  memorably. 

The  conservatism  of  Milton's  bio¬ 
graphers  was  even  more  in  evidence 
among  his  editors.  In  addition  to  a 
volume  designed  for  use  in  schools,41 
there  was  an  issue  of  the  three  major 
poems  with  an  introduction  by 
Richard  Eberhart,42  and  a  reprint  of 
The  Essential  Milton  first  edited  by 
Douglas  Bush  in  1949.43 

Discussions  of  Milton  in  relation  to 
traditional  patterns  of  thought  begin 
with  Roland  M.  Frye’s  juxtaposition 
of  three  poets  in  ‘Reason  and  Grace: 
Christian  Epistemology  in  Dante, 
Langland,  and  Milton’  (in  Action  and 
Conviction  in  Early  Modern  Europe, 
eds.  T.  K.  Rabb  and  J.  E.  Seigel, 
Princeton  U.P.).  Katherine  Lever,  in 
‘Classical  Scholars  and  Anglo-Classic 
Poets’  (C/),  briefly  suggests  that 
Chaucer  and  Milton  ‘conditioned’ 
our  response  to  the  classics. 

L.  L.  Schiicking’s  Die  Puritanische 
Familie  (1929;  2nd  ed.,  1964)  is  now- 
available  in  English.44  It  contains  a 
section  on  ‘Milton’s  Conception  of 
Marriage’  (‘the  Puritan  way  of  life  is 
in  many  respects  the  model  on  which 
he  bases  the  descriptions  in  Paradise 
Losf).  Kenneth  R.  R.  Gros  Luis,  in 
‘The  Triumph  and  Death  of  Orpheus 
in  the  English  Renaissance’  ( SEL ), 
examines  Milton’s  allusions  within 
context  of  the  period’s  ‘growing 
number  of  puritanic  and  philosophic 
attacks  on  pagan  deities’. 

John  M.  Steadman,  in  ‘Milton  and 

41  Paradise  Lost  IX-X,  ed.  R.  E.  C.  Hough¬ 
ton.  London:  O.U.P.  pp.  244.  14s. 

42  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and 
Samson  Agonistes,  introduction  by  Richard 
Eberhart.  Garden  City,  N.Y. :  Doubleday. 
pp.  viii  +  395.  $5.95. 

43  The  Essential  Milton,  ed.  Douglas  Bush. 
London:  Chatto  &  Windus  [n.d.].  pp.  viii  + 
694.  21s. 

44  The  Puritan  Family :  A  Social  Study  from 
the  Literary  Sources,  by  Levin  L.  Schiicking, 
trans.  Brian  Battershaw.  London:  Routlcdge 
&  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xvi  +  196.  40s. 
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Renaissance  Epic  Theory’  (in  Medieval 
Epic  to  the  ‘ Epic  Theater ’  of  Brecht, 
eds.  R.  P.  Armato  and  J.  M.  Spalek, 
Univ.  of  Southern  Calif.  Studies 
in  Comp.  Lit.,  1968),  dismisses  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  epic  poem’s  hero, 
theme,  climax,  etc.,  in  favour  of  its 
plot.  Paul  R.  Sellin,  in  ‘Milton  and 
Heinsius:  Theoretical  Homogeneity’ 
(ibid.),  restates  the  Dutch  critic’s 
influence  which  he  also  argued  in 
Daniel  Heinsius  and  Stuart  England 
(1968:  YW.  XLIX.  206-7). 

George  L.  Musacchio  tabulates 
‘Milton's  Feminine  Pronouns  with 
Neuter  Antecedents’  ( Journal  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Linguistics  1968). 

B.  Eugene  McCarthy,  in  ‘Defoe, 
Milton  and  Heresy’  ( MNL ),  points 
out  that  Defoe  was  ‘the  first  person  to 
condemn  Paradise  Lost  as  heretical’. 
He  also  traces  several  quotations  in 
Samuel  Derrick’s  Poetical  Dictionary 
of  1761  to  Dalton’s  1738  stage  adapt¬ 
ation  of  Comus  (MNL),  and  notes 
some  ‘More  Imitations  of  Milton 
before  1750’  (N&Q).  Finally,  Harold 
Fisch  examines  Blake’s  deviations 
from  Milton’s  thought  (in  William 
Blake,  ed.  A.  H.  Rosenfeld;  see  p. 
268). 

Anthony  Burgess  in  a  reprinted 
review  looks  briefly  at  ‘The  Milton 
Revolution’  of  Pound,  Eliot,  et  al.  (in 
Urgent  Copy,  London:  Cape  1968. 
£1  185). 

(b)  Minor  Poems 

The  year’s  foremost  performance  is 
the  late  J.  B.  Leishman’s  Milton’s 
Minor  Poems.45  Delivered  as  a  series 
of  lectures  at  Oxford,  the  collection 
advances  from  a  consideration  of  ‘The 
Young  Milton’  and  ‘Some  Remarks 
on  Seventeenth-Century  Poetry  and 
Milton’s  Place  in  it’,  to  detailed  studies 
of  the  Latin  poems,  the  poems  written 

45  Milton’s  Minor  Poems,  by  J.  B.  Leish- 
man,ed.  Geoffrey  Tillotson.  London:  Hutch¬ 
inson.  pp.  360.  505. 


at  Cambridge  and  Horton,  ‘L’ Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso  in  their  Relation  to 
Seventeenth-Century  Poetry’  (the  only 
previously  known  study,  reprinted 
from  E&S  1951),  Arcades,  and  two 
appropriately  lengthy  essays  on  Comus 
and  Lycidas.  The  lectures  deal  at  times 
with  familiar  material :  yet  none  reads 
like  a  lecture,  for  as  the  editor  re¬ 
marks,  ‘Leishman  was  rather  the  inky 
scholar  than  the  platform  declaimer’. 
But  the  method  of  approach  is  not  so 
much  that  of  a  merely  inky  scholar  as 
it  is  of  a  fully  committed  humanist.  As 
the  late  John  Butt  observes  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  obituary,  Leishman  aimed  to 
explore  ‘the  individuality  of  a  poet,  his 
resemblance  and  his  difference  from 
contemporaries  and  predecessors,  by 
showing  how  he  and  they  handled 
certain  favourite  topics’.  The  essay  on 
L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  is  accord¬ 
ingly  typical  of  Leishman’s  consistent 
emphasis  on  Milton’s  cumulative 
poetic  context,  itself  brilliantly  de¬ 
lineated  through  a  relentless  attention 
to  detail  and  an  impressive  ability  to 
correlate  passages  from  numerous 
poets  classical  and  contemporary. 
The  emerging  portrait  is  of  an  artist 
who  displays  at  every  turn  ‘his  charac¬ 
teristic  sense  of  design,  and  of 
decorum,  his  industrious  and  select 
reading,  and  his  eclectic  use  or  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  diction  of  earlier  poets’. 
The  late  Geoffrey  Tillotson  deserves 
our  gratitude  for  having  edited  the 
final  work  of  a  sensitive  critic  and 
(despite  the  guarded  remarks  of  the 
Preface)  an  inspiring  teacher. 

The  Nativity  Ode  is  discussed  as  a 
Christian  transformation  of  a  tradi¬ 
tional  genre  in  Patrick  Cullen’s 
‘Imitation  and  Metamorphosis:  The 
Golden-Age  Eclogue  in  Spenser, 
Milton  and  Marvell’  (PM LA). 

A.  Kent  Hieatt’s  ‘Milton’s  Comus 
and  Spenser’s  False  Genius’  (UTQ) 
demonstrates  in  what  sense  ‘the  pat¬ 
tern  of  Comus  seems  to  be  dominated 
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by  the  mythical  formulations  of 
Spenser’. 

Joseph  A.  Wittreich,  Jr.’s  ‘Milton’s 
“Destin’d  Urn”:  The  Art  of  Lycidas ’ 
(PMLA)  invokes  the  form  of  the 
English  madrigal  and  the  archetypal 
figure  of  the  circle  to  assert  that  the 
monody  ‘possesses  a  formal,  circular 
pattern  carefully  articulated  by  the 
poem’s  rhyme  scheme’.  The  literary 
background  is  expanded  through 
Bayly  Turlington’s  ‘Milton’s  Lycidas 
and  Horace’s  Odes,  I.  7’  ( Tennessee 
Philological  Bulletin)-,  the  Orpheus 
passage  is  re-examined  in  C.  F. 
Stone’s  ‘Milton’s  Self-concerns  and 
Manuscript  Revisions  in  Lycidas ’ 
(. MLN 1 968) ;  and  for  readers  obsessed 
with  numerology,  the  poem’s  ten 
paragraphs  and  ten  unrhymed  lines 
are  now  linked  to  ‘the  regenerative 
power  of  ten’  in  John  T.  Shawcross’s 
survey  of  ‘Some  Literary  Uses  of 
Numerology’  ( HSL ).  Finally,  J.  Auf- 
fret’s  ‘Pagano-Christian  Syncretism 
in  Lycidas ’  ( Anglia )  syncretically 

amends  Tillyard  (1930)  and  Cleanth 
Brooks  (1951),  cheerfully  ignoring  all 
other  readings. 

Notes  include  Edward  C.  Schweitz¬ 
er’s  argument  that  the  hapless  youth 
of  Lycidas  1 64  refers  in  different  senses 
to  both  Arion  and  Palaemon  ( Expl ). 
Julia  A.  Humphreys-Edwards  relates 
‘Milton’s  II  Penseroso,  93-4’  to  late 
Greek  sources  ( N&Q ).  Charles  C. 
Doyle  in  ‘Hobson’s  Oxford  Fame:  a 
1651  instance’  (N&Q)  quotes  lines  on 
the  Cambridge  carrier  by  a  wit 
from  the  Other  Place  (John  Birken¬ 
head). 

Arthur  J.  Weitzman  in  ‘The  “Baby¬ 
lonian  Wo”  of  Milton’s  Piedmontese 
Sonnet’  (MNL)  expands  Milton’s 
frame  of  reference  to  include  August¬ 
ine’s  identification  of  Babylon  with 
Rome. 

Sonnet  XIX  (‘When  I  consider’)  is 
discussed  in  three  studies.  Roberts  W. 
French  in  ‘Reading  a  Poem:  Two 


Sonnets  by  Milton’  ( Concerning 
Poetry)  briefly  marks  ‘the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  technical  mastery’  of  XIX 
over  VII;  Lyle  H.  Kendall,  Jr.,  draws 
attention  to  a  parallel  between  ‘Son¬ 
net  XIX  and  Wither’s  Emblem  III. 
xlvii’  (MNL)’,  and  Evelyn  J.  Hinz  in 
‘New  Light  “On  his  Blindness”’ 
(MSE)  forcefully  denies  that  the 
sonnet  refers  to  Milton’s  blindness. 

(c)  Paradise  Lost 

Michael  Wilding’s  long  essay  on  the 
poem  in  the  series  ‘Sydney  Studies  in 
Literature’46  aims  only  slightly  higher 
than  John  Carey’s  equally  modest 
book  (p.  232).  An  ‘introductory  study’, 
it  dwells  lucidly  on  well-attested 
themes  such  as  Hell’s  military  heroism 
and  parody  of  Heaven,  images  such 
as  light  and  dark  or  dance  and  music, 
and  details  such  as  the  celebrated 
‘spotty’  moon  or  ‘barbaric’  pearl.  The 
claim  concerning  the  ‘intellectual 
rigorousness’  of  Milton’s  argument  is 
much  qualified  so  long  as  the  portrait¬ 
ure  of  God  the  Father  in  the  crucial 
third  book  is  said  to  be  ‘disastrous’. 
But  the  essay  is  comprehensive 
enough  to  be  recommended  as  a 
survey. 

Wayne  Shumaker’s  Unpremeditated 
Verse47  was  not  available  for  notice 
last  year  and  has  by  now  been 
acclaimed  as  ‘first  rate’.  Indebted  only 
to  his  own  Literature  and  the  Irrational 
(1960),  and  motivated  by  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  one  of  poetry’s  extraordinary 
capacities  is  ‘to  make  accessible  to 
contemplation,  and  hence  to  cognition 
those  parts  of  our  total  psychic 
activity  which  are  not  rationally 
articulated’,  Shumaker  begins  by 
considering  Paradise  Lost  as  ‘myth’ 
capable  of  stimulating  ‘the  deepest  and 

46  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  by  Michael 
Wilding.  Sydney  U.P.  pp.  128.  ASS2.75  (26 s). 

47  Unpremeditated  Verse:  Feeling  and 
Perception  in  Paradise  Lost,  by  Wayne 
Shumaker.  Princeton  U.P.,  1967.  pp.  xii  + 
230.  16.. 
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most  primitive  layers  of  human  feel¬ 
ing’.  But  as  the  response  elicited  by 
myth  is  based  both  on  what  is  per¬ 
ceived  and  what  is  felt,  the  book 
examines — sometimes  jointly,  some¬ 
times  severally — both  perception  and 
feeling  or  ‘affect'.  The  argument 
unfolds  through  an  imaginative  cor¬ 
relation  of  innumerable  details,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  impressive  chapters  on 
visual,  auditory  and  ‘somatic’  per¬ 
ceptions.  Yet  Shumaker  aims  not  so 
much  at  thoroughness  as  at  suggest¬ 
iveness,  and  thereby  achieves  an 
eminently  rational  exposition  of  the 
irrational. 

The  unpromising  title  of  Geoffrey 
Hartman’s  ‘Adam  on  the  Grass  with 
Balsamum’  ( ELH )  covers  a  multitude 
of  virtues.  The  sun  presiding  at 
Adam's  creation  in  VIII,  253  fif. — ‘the 
inaugural  moment  of  human  con¬ 
sciousness’ — is  both  the  point  of 
departure  and  the  connecting  link  of  a 
closely  argued  series  of  incidents, 
allusions,  phrases,  words.  A  unified 
essay  reflecting  the  unity  of  Paradise 
Lost,  it  is  an  impressive  critical 
achievement. 

Eight  of  the  ten  essays  in  Milton 
Studies  I  are  also  relevant.  B.  Rajan 
in  ‘ Paradise  Lost :  The  Providence  of 
Style’  affirms  Milton’s  method  even 
as  he  describes  his  own:  ‘The  presence 
of  the  whole  poem  behind  its  details  is 
also  the  presence  of  pattern  behind 
process  and  of  artistic  form  behind 
dramatic  disclosure’.  Thomas  Kran- 
idas  in  ‘A  View  of  Milton  and  the 
Traditional’  suggestively  expounds 
the  opposition  to  mere  tradition  in  the 
prose,  and  relates  it  to  the  poem’s 
ever-threatened  balance  between  good 
and  evil.  John  M.  Steadman  in  ‘Mil- 
ton’s  Rhetoric:  Satan  and  the  “Unjust 
Discourse”’  investigates  the  various 
tones  of  rhetoric,  from  the  Unjust  to 
the  Just  which  for  Milton  was  alone 
‘true  eloquence’.  Arnold  Stein  in 
‘Satan’s  Metamorphoses:  The  Inter¬ 


nal  Speech’  advances  from  the 
language  of  demonic  utterance  to 
Satan’s  ‘inner  division’,  the  gaps  which 
exist  between  knowledge  and  feeling. 
O.  B.  Hardison,  Jr.,  in  ‘Written 
Records  and  Truths  of  Spirit  in 
Paradise  Lost ’,  justifies  the  non- 
Biblical  elements  in  Milton’s  Neo¬ 
platonic  account  of  creation  by 
invoking  the  belief  that  the  Bible  is ‘not 
but  by  the  Spirit  understood’.  Mario 
A.  Di  Cesare  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost  and 
Epic  Tradition’  emphasizes  Milton’s 
modifications  of  that  tradition. 
Michael  Fixler  in  ‘Milton’s  Passionate 
Epic’  provides  a  fascinating  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  poem’s  sacramental  char¬ 
acter.  And  Anthony  Low  in  ‘Angels 
and  Food  in  Paradise  Lost ’  calls 
attention  to  several  interesting  links 
between  the  visit  of  the  famished 
Raphael  and  later  episodes. 

Raphael’s  sumptuous  dinner  is  also 
discussed  by  John  F.  Huntley  in 
‘Gourmet  Cooking  and  the  Vision  of 
Paradise  in  Paradise  Lost’  (XUS).  But 
here  the  innocent  echoes  of  traditional 
satirical  jibes  against  the  glutton  in 
V,  321-49,  are  tellingly  contrasted  to 
the  macabre  appetite  of  Sin  in  X, 
603-9.  The  ‘Celestial  Entertainment 
in  Eden:  Book  V  of  Paradise  Lost ’  is 
also  the  concern  of  Jason  P.  Rosen¬ 
blatt  ( HTR )  who  dwells  on  the 
‘singular  and  unmistakable’  resem¬ 
blances  between  Raphael’s  descent  to 
Eden  and  the  visit  of  the  angels  to 
Abraham. 

Of  the  two  tercentenary  volumes 
mentioned  earlier,  the  collection  edited 
by  Thomas  Kranidas  contains  seven 
essays  commissioned  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.48  Stanley  Fish  provides  in  ‘Dis¬ 
covery  as  Form  in  Paradise  Lost ’  an 
appendix  to  his  book  Surprised  by  Sin 
(1967);  A.  B.  Chambers  considers  the 
differences  in  ‘The  Falls  of  Adam  and 

48  New  Essays  on  Paradise  Lost,  ed.  Thom¬ 
as  Kranidas.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  U. 
of  California  P.  pp.  xvH-180.  £2  17s. 
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Eve  in  Paradise  Lost and  John  T. 
Shawcross  in  ‘The  Style  and  Genre  of 
Paradise  Lost' argues — like  Di  Cesare, 
above — that  the  poem  is  ‘epical  but 
far  from  traditional’.  The  other  essays 
are  more  authoritative.  Harold  E. 
Toliver  demonstrates  how  ‘The  Splin¬ 
ter  Coalition’  of  the  satanic  forces 
derives  its  strength  from  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  mere  rhetoric.  Isabel  G. 
MacCaffrey  in  ‘The  Theme  of  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  III’  articulates  the  ways 
that  language  reflects  the  artifice  of 
eternity.  Barbara  K.Lewalski  in  ‘Inno¬ 
cence  and  Experience  in  Milton’s 
Eden’  defines  the  prelapsarian  world 
as  ‘an  exaltation  of  humanism, 
maturity,  civilization  in  happiest  con¬ 
junction  with  vitality,  change,  growth’. 
And  Michael  Fixler  extends  his  essay 
in  Milton  Studies  (above)  by  arguing 
the  presence  of  ‘The  Apocalypse 
within  Paradise  Lost'.  The  seven  parts 
of  Revelation  are  too  readily  made  to 
conform  to  the  poem’s  ‘seven  visions’, 
but  the  two  works  are  persuasively 
claimed  to  share  the  same  theme  of 
worship  and  apostasy. 

The  other  tercentenary  volume, 
edited  by  Balachandra  Rajan,  contains 
five  lectures  delivered  at  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario  in  October  1967. 49 
Roy  Daniells’s  ‘A  Happy  Rural  Seat 
of  Various  View’  briefly  calls  attention 
to  some  details  which  contribute  to 
the  ‘superb  sense  of  order’  pervading 
Milton’s  Eden.  Arthur  E.  Barker’s 
‘ Paradise  Lost:  The  Relevance  of 
Regeneration’  comments  rather  lan¬ 
guidly  on  Milton’s  persistent  concern 
with  individual  liberty.  Hugh  Mac- 
Callum’s  ‘“Most  Perfect  Hero”:  The 
Role  of  the  Son  in  Milton’s  Theodicy’ 
boldly  revives  the  possibility  of 
Milton’s  Socinian  affiliations  to  con¬ 
firm  our  ever-increasing  awareness  of 
the  central  position  allotted  to  the  Son. 

49  Paradise  Lost:  A  Tercentenary  Tribute, 
ed.  Balachandra  Rajan.  Toronto:  U.  of 
Toronto  P.  pp.  xii-f  140.  48,r. 


Rajan’s  ‘'Paradise  Lost:  The  Web  of 
Responsibility’  argues  in  elevated 
language  that  Milton’s  ‘discrimina¬ 
tions  are  expressive  of  an  alert  poetic 
intelligence’.  And  Northrop  Frye’s 
‘The  Revelation  to  Eve’  alludes  to  an 
incident  in  Paradise  Lost  which  is  here 
acknowledged  to  be  only  ‘briefly,  even 
evasively,  referred  to’,  in  contrast  to 
Milton’s  massive  disclosure  of  the 
revelation  to  Adam.  The  contrast  is 
basic  to  Frye’s  design,  for  it  provides 
him  with  the  opportunity  to  elucidate 
two  larger  mythic  patterns :  the 
primary  and  conservative  one,  of  the 
father-god;  and  the  secondary  and 
revolutionary  one,  of  the  mother-god. 
It  is  a  major  performance,  far  more 
representative  of  Frye’s  approach  than 
his  five  essays  on  Milton  in  The  Return 
of  Eden  (1965). 

Merritt  Y.  Hughes  in  ‘“Earth  Felt 
the  Wound”’  ( ELH )  starts  from 
Milton’s  phrase  describing  the  im¬ 
mediate  impact  of  the  Fall  in  IX,  782, 
and  deploys  all  the  spectacular  reading 
at  his  command  to  consider  its  impli¬ 
cations  both  as  ‘pathetic  fallacy’  and 
as  ‘historical  fact’.  More  humbly,  Amy 
L.  Turner  in  ‘Milton  and  Jodocus 
Hondius  the  Elder’  ( MNL )  reproduces 
the  latter’s  1597  map  with  its  unique 
grouping  of  Satan,  Sin  and  Death. 

Mother  M.  Christopher  Pecheux  in 
‘Spenser’s  Red  Cross  and  Milton’s 
Adam’  ( ELN )  links  Adam’s  vision  to 
the  allegory  in  The  Faerie  Queene,  I,  x. 
Claes  Schaar  notes  some  similarities 
between  ‘The  Sospetto  d’Herode  and 
Paradise  Lost  ’  (ES). 

Louis  L.  Martz  in  ‘ Paradise  Lost: 
Princes  of  Exile’  {ELH)  dwells  on  that 
aspect  of  the  poem  which  anticipates 
the  time  when  ‘the  figure  of  the  poet, 
representing  the  individual  conscious¬ 
ness  of  man,  will  become  the  only 
organizing  center  for  poetry’,  witness 
the  work  of  St. -John  Perse. 

Fredson  Bowers’s  ‘Adam,  Eve  and 
the  Fall  in  Paradise  Lost'  {PMLA) 
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examines  the  psychological  motiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Fall,  emphasizing  Adam’s 
‘effeminate  abdication  of  his  male 
responsibility’.  Ira  Clark’s  ‘Milton 
and  the  Image  of  God’  ( JEGP )  argues 
that  the  concept  embraces  the  poet’s 
version  of  Christian  history  from 
man’s  creation  through  his  ‘magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunity  for  regeneration’. 
William  B.  Hunter,  Jr.,  in  ‘Milton  on 
the  Exaltation  of  the  Son:  The  War  in 
Heaven  in  Paradise  Lost ’  ( ELH ), 
studies  the  way  in  which  the  Son’s 
‘begetting’  in  V,  604,  can  be  said  to 
announce  ‘a  theme  which  in  both  its 
literal  and  metaphorical  sense  domi¬ 
nates  the  poem’.  Lawrence  J.  Nie- 
man’s  ‘The  Justness  of  Milton’s 
Heaven’  ( LHR  1968)  urges  us  to 
accept  God’s  rule  ‘unconditionally’. 
If  only  Milton’s  God  wasn’t  so  garru¬ 
lous! 

Ralph  W.  Condee  in  ‘No  Local 
Wounds  of  Head  or  Heel:  The  Dyn¬ 
amic  Structure  of  Paradise  Lost  ’  ( JGE ) 
surveys  elements  of  the  poem’s  ‘inte¬ 
grated  whole’,  and  William  B.  Toole 
in  ‘“The  Attractions  of  the  Journey”: 
A  Comment  on  the  Structure  of 
Paradise  Lost’ (ArlQ  1 968)  reconsiders 
its  well-known  parallels  and  contrasts 
in  order  to  demonstrate  Milton’s 
‘intricate  and  brilliantly  designed 
pattern  of  actions  and  ideas’.  Corinne 
E.  Kauffman’s  ‘Adam  in  Paradox’ 
(ibid.)  tentatively  ponders  some  ‘para¬ 
doxes  of  man’s  life’ — of  which  one,  the 
relation  of  time  to  eternity,  is  the 
subject  of  A.  R.  Cirillo’s  “‘Hail  Holy 
Light”  and  Divine  Time  in  Paradise 
Lost ’  (JEGP  1968),  a  persuasive  read¬ 
ing  of  the  poem’s  temporal-eternal 
design  in  terms  of  the  unifying  ‘bright 
radiance  of  eternity’. 

John  R.  Mulder’s  The  Temple  of  the 
Mind  (see  p.  226  above),  pauses  thrice 
on  Paradise  Lost  to  consider  its  series 
of  contrasts,  emphasis  on  obedience, 
and  use  of  typology. 

Clifford  Davidson  perceptively  re¬ 


marks  on  the  recurrence  of  ‘Sceptre 
and  Keys  as  Visual  Images  in  Paradise 
Lost ’  (DR  1968)  and  concludes  that 
Milton’s  imagery  always  has  a  sym¬ 
bolic  meaning  relevant  to  the  entire 
poem.  There  are  brief  remarks  on  the 
poem’s  images  of  height  or  tallness  by 
J.  M.  Newton  in  ‘A  Speculation  about 
Landscape'  (CQ),  and  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  ‘The  Holy  Spirit  and 
Odors  in  Paradise  Lost ’  by  Francelia 
Butler  (MNL).  D.  W.  Jefferson  suc¬ 
cinctly  comments  on  ‘Milton’s  Austeri¬ 
ty  and  Moral  Disdain’  (Wilson  Knight 
Essays). 

Hilda  M.  Hulme  demonstrates 
‘Milton’s  Use  of  Colloquial  Language 
in  Paradise  Lost ’  (MLR)  and  inter¬ 
prets  ‘drugd’  in  X,  568,  as  ‘having 
their  mouths  filled  with  dust’.  Less 
elaborate  commentaries  include  Anth¬ 
ony  Low’s  on  ‘no  middle  flight’  in  I, 
14  (MNL);  Robert  E.  Reiter’s  on  the 
penultimate  line  of  Paradise  Lost 
(‘They  hand  in  hand  .  .  .’)  which  he 
relates  to  the  well-known  emphasis  on 
hands  in  other  instances  (Expl); 
William  B.  Hunter,  Jr.’s  note  that 
‘ascended’  in  VI,  762,  stands  literally 
at  the  centre  of  Paradise  Lost  (ELN) ; 
and  Stanley  G.  Koehler’s  studies  of 
the  context  in  folklore  of  ‘Milton’s 
Milky  Stream’  in  V,  306  (Journal  of 
American  Folklore)  and  ‘Satan’s 
Journey  in  Paradise  Lost ’,  Book  II 
(Fabula).  Michael  Lieb  remarks  in 
general  terms  on  ‘ Paradise  Lost  and 
the  Twentieth  Century  Reader’  (Cith- 
ara).  W.  Ruddick  provides  an  intro¬ 
ductory  survey  of  familiar  aspects  of 
Books  I— II,  in  the  series  ‘Notes  on 
English  Literature’.50 

‘John  Wesley  edits  Paradise  Lost'  is 
an  account  by  I.  L.  Duncan  of  the  1791 
‘extract’  from  the  poem  (in  Essays  in 
Memory  of  Christine  Burleson,  ed. 
Thomas  G.  Burton,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. :  East  Tennessee  State  U.). 

50  Paradise  Lost  I  &  II,  by  W.  Ruddick. 
Oxford:  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  iv+94. 
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‘Wordsworth’s  Marginalia  on  Para¬ 
dise  Lost ' — annotations  of  thirteen 
passages  on  his  1674  copy  now  at  the 
Dove  Cottage  Library — are  examined 
by  Bishop  C.  Hunt,  Jr.  ( BNYPL ). 
Studies  of  the  poem’s  influence  include 
Robert  J.  Andreach’s  ‘ Paradise  Lost 
and  the  Christian  Configuration  of 
The  Waste  Land ’  (PLL). 

(d)  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson 
Agonistes 

E.  E.  Samaha  remarks  briefly  on 
‘Light  and  Dark  in  the  Setting  of 
Paradise  Regained ’  (ELN).  E.  L. 
Marilla,  surveying  the  attitude  of 
‘Milton  on  the  Crucifixion’  (EA), 
excuses  its  absence  from  the  poem  ‘for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  context  pro¬ 
vides  no  place  for  it’.  The  excuse  is 
transcended  by  Jackson  I.  Cope  who 
in  ‘ Paradise  Regained :  Inner  Ritual’ 
(. Milton  Studies )  argues  that  the  poem’s 
vision  is  fundamentally  a  predeter¬ 
mination  of  the  future  which  the 
reader  watches  from  the  divine  stand¬ 
point. 

Of  nine  essays  published  on  Samson 
Agonistes,  Roland  M.  Frye’s  ‘Theo¬ 
logical  and  Non-theological  Struc¬ 
tures  in  Tragedy’  ( ShakS)  discusses 
the  use  of  theological  doctrine  by 
Marlowe,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in 
building  the  structure  of  tragic  drama. 
More  particularly,  E.  San  Juan,  Jr., 
in  ‘On  the  Motif  of  Incongruence  in 
Samson  Agonistes '  (OL  1968),  remarks 
on  the  ‘discord  between  the  external 
gestures  and  the  internal  motivation 
of  the  characters’;  Robert  H.  Gold¬ 
smith’s  ‘Triumph  and  Tragedy  in 
Samson  Agonistes ’  ( RenP  1968)  pon¬ 
ders  the  question  of  the  compatibility 
of  tragedy  and  Christian  thought; 
and  Stanley  Fish’s  ‘Question  and 
Answer  in  Samson  Agonistes ’  ( CritQ ) 
articulates  some  of  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  reader.  Anthony  Low  in  ‘Tragic 
Pattern  in  Samson  Agonistes''  ( TSLL ) 
dwells  on  Samson’s  ‘less  respectable 


characteristics’  in  relation  to  the  tragic 
effect,  while  in  ‘Action  and  Suffering: 
Samson  Agonistes  and  the  Irony  of 
Alternatives’  ( PMLA )  he  delineates 
perceptively  the  play’s  ‘reconciliation 
of  apparent  contradictions’. 

Duncan  Robertson’s  ‘Metaphor  in 
Samson  Agonistes'  (UTQ)  expands  to  a 
discussion  of  its  symbolic  patterns, 
one  of  which — ‘the  metaphoric  con¬ 
figurations  of  the  choral  sections  of  the 
kommos ’ — is  examined  in  Franklin  R. 
Baruch’s  sophisticated  discourse  on 
‘Time,  Body  and  Spirit  at  the  Close  of 
Samson  Agonistes'  ( ELH ).  Finally, 
Louis  L.  Martz’s  ‘Chorus  and  Charac¬ 
ter  in  Samson  Agonistes'  ( Milton 
Studies )  advances  our  understanding 
of  Milton’s  debt  to  Greek  tragedy  by 
contrasting  Samson’s  grandeur  to  the 
commonplace  statements  of  the 
Chorus. 

Alan  Rudrum’s  look  at  Samson 
Agonistes 51  completes  his  introductory 
surveys  on  Milton  for  the  series 
‘Macmillan  Critical  Commentaries’. 

(e)  Prose 

The  Reason  of  Church  Government, 
An  Apology  and  the  Second  Defence 
are  jointly  discussed  in  D.  M.  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  ‘Theme  and  Structure  in  Mil¬ 
ton’s  Autobiographies’  (Genre).  Purvis 
E.  Boyette  elucidates  an  important 
subject,  ‘Milton’s  Divorce  Tracts  and 
the  Law  of  Marriage’  (TSE). 

Ruth  Mohl,  who  edited  Milton’s 
Commonplace  Book  for  the  Yale 
Prose  Works,  I  (1953),  provides  now 
its  first  sustained  study.52  Milton’s 
work — first  discovered  in  1874  and 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  in 
1900 — is  placed  within  context  of  the 
tradition  it  represents;  and  after  a  list 
of  Milton’s  favourite  authors,  we 

51 A  Critical  Commentary  on  Milton’s 
‘ Samson  Agonistes’,  by  Alan  Rudrum.  Lon¬ 
don:  Macmillan,  pp.  89.  8s. 

52  John  Milton  and  his  Commonplace  Book, 
by  Ruth  Mohl.  New  York :  Frederick  Ungar. 
pp.  xii+334.  $11. 
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obtain  detailed  accounts  of  the  use 
which  Milton  made  of  the  assembled 
material  in  his  other  works.  Coinci¬ 
dentally  the  late  William  R.  Parker’s 
papers  included  ‘Milton’s  Common¬ 
place  Book:  An  Index  and  Notes’, 
now  edited  by  John  T.  Shawcross 
(MNL). 

Minor  contributions  include  C.  M. 
George’s  identification  of  ‘The 


“Learned  English  Writer”  in  Of 
Reformation'  (MNL)  as  Bacon.  Leo 
Miller  annotates  ‘Milton’s  State 
Papers:  “Spirensis  Camera”,  “Ann  of 
Foy”  and  Other  Obscurities’  ( N&Q ). 
The  first  is  the  Imperial  Supreme 
Court  at  Speyer;  the  second,  possibly 
Ann  Goddall  of  Fowey  in  Cornwall 
who  may  have  lent  her  name  to  the 
ship  Anna  Foyensis. 
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The  Later  Seventeenth  Century 

P.  MALEKIN  and  D.  E.  L.  CRANE 
Section  2  is  by  D.  E.  L.  Crane;  the  rest  by  P.  Malekin 


The  major  bibliography  for  the  period 
is  that  appearing  in  the  July  issue  of 
PQ.  SEL  contains  an  annual  review  of 
major  works  on  the  period,  and  the 
November  issue  of  RECTR  contains 
E.  A.  Napieralski’s  extremely  useful 
annotated  bibliography  of  works  on 
the  drama,  including  books,  articles, 
reprints  of  standard  works,  and 
American  Ph.D.  dissertations. 

1.  GENERAL 

Professor  James  Sutherland’s 
English  Literature  of  the  Late  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  has  been  added  to  the 
Oxford  History  of  English  Literature.1 
Its  greatest  virtue  is  its  wide  coverage. 
Grub  Street  drudges,  minor  satirists 
and  pamphleteers,  historians,  scien¬ 
tists  and  critics,  the  authors  of  mem¬ 
oirs  and  volumes  of  travels,  those  who 
religiously  exhort  and  those  who 
politically  upbraid,  all  find  a  place.  If 
all  this  material  is  not  quite  made  to 
fit  together  coherently  as  a  whole,  this 
is  presumably  because  Sutherland 
does  not  feel  it  to  do  so.  Given  such  a 
range  of  literature,  its  treatment  by 
one  man  will  almost  inevitably  be 
uneven.  Sutherland  is  at  his  best  and 
most  judicious  on  Dry  den,  of  whom 
he  approves  and  on  whom  he  sheds 
both  warmth  and  light.  He  has  a 

1  English  Literature  of  the  Late  Seventeenth 
Century,  by  James  Sutherland.  (Oxford 
History  of  English  Literature,  ed.  by  Bon- 
amy  Dobree  and  Norman  Davis,  Vol.  VI.) 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  ix  +  589.  555, 
111. 


tolerant  understanding  for  the  more 
tedious  religious  writings  of  the  period 
and  about  the  religious  masterpieces 
he  is  decidedly  an  enthusiast.  He  seems, 
however,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
drama,  especially  the  comedy,  on 
which  he  writes  with  a  kind  of  stren¬ 
uous  high-mindedness  and  not  over¬ 
much  sense  of  theatre.  He  clearly  does 
his  best  for  the  playwrights ;  their  wit 
and  other  qualities  are  extracted  for 
admiration  and  he  differentiates  be¬ 
tween  them  ably  enough.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Dryden  comes  over  alive,  because 
cherished  by  affection,  whereas  the 
dramatists  are  mostly  corpses,  possibly 
poisoned  by  moral  disapproval,  and 
dissected  cold.  No  blemish  of  a  part 
should,  however,  be  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  solid  achievement  of 
comprehensiveness  and  the  numerous 
sympathetic  and  valuable  consider¬ 
ations  of  writers  normally  casually 
mentioned  or  utterly  ignored. 

‘The  New  Satire  of  Augustan 
England’,  examined  by  Philip  Pinkus 
in  UTQ,  presents  ‘an  inverted  image  of 
madness  and  corruption’  as  the  ideal 
in  fact  honoured  in  contemporary 
society.  It  thus  departs  from  the  moral 
exhortations  and  satirical  techniques 
favoured  above  all  by  Horace,  and  its 
‘precise  picture  of  a  recognizable 
society’  creates  a  new,  acute  sense  of 
the  incongruity  between  the  ideal  and 
the  actual.  Augustan  satire  stems  from 
Butler  and  passes  via  Dryden  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  Attention  must 
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also  be  called  to  ‘What  Was  Neo- 
Classicism?’  ( JBS ),  an  attempt  by 
James  William  Johnson  to  describe 
the  body  of  assumptions  shared  by 
neo-classical  writers,  Vivian  de  S. 
Pinto’s  ‘Augustan  or  Augustinian?’ 
0 ECS)  and  Donald  Greene’s  ‘Reply’  to 
Pinto  (ECS). 

(a)  Drama 

A  facsimile  of  John  Downes’s 
Roscius  Anglicanus  has  been  published 
by  the  A.R.S.2  It  is  unannotated,  but 
the  introduction  by  John  Loftis  is 
helpful  and  there  is  a  handy  index  of 
plays  and  authors  mentioned.  In 
‘Criticism  and  Social  Change:  The 
Case  of  Restoration  Drama’  ( Komos ) 
A.  S.  Bear  challenges  Love’s  view 
(YW  XLVIII.  229)  that  the  Restor¬ 
ation  theatrical  audience  was  by  no 
means  so  limited  as  had  been  thought. 
He  cites  complaints  about  the  mis¬ 
representation  of  citizens  on  the  stage 
to  establish  an  aristocratic  bias  in  the 
drama,  and  notes  Pepys’s  surprised 
and  displeased  references  to  citizens 
in  the  audience.  He  also  draws  on 
Farquhar  and  Dennis  for  evidence  that 
the  tone  of  the  theatre  had  been  set  by 
the  court  in  Charles  II’s  reign.  Love 
replies  in  ‘Bear’s  Case  Laid  Open :  Or, 
A  Timely  Warning  to  Literary  Socio¬ 
logists’  (Komos),  pointing  out  that 
Bear’s  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  end 
of  the  century,  whereas  he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
He  rejects  the  class  division  of  aristo¬ 
crat  versus  citizen  as  wished  on  to  the 
Restoration  audience  and  repeats  that 
the  primary  concern  of  the  plays  lies 
not  with  the  citizens  but  elsewhere. 
Many  of  Bear’s  points  are  taken  up  in 
detail  and  Love  restates  the  view  that 
the  Restoration  audience  was  not  a 
homogeneous  body  of  courtiers  and 

2  Roscius  Anglicanus  (1708),  by  John 
Downes,  introduced  by  John  Loftis.  (A.R.S. 
No.  134.)  Los  Angeles:  Clark  Memorial 
Library,  pp.  x+76.  For  members. 


their  hangers-on,  but  something  more 
varied.  So  far  Love  has  the  better  of 
the  argument,  which  is  of  some  import¬ 
ance  not  only  for  the  Restoration 
audience  and  the  interpretation  of 
Restoration  drama,  but  also  as  part 
of  a  wider  difference  of  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  role  of  class  distinctions  in 
the  Civil  War,  the  nature  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  1688  and  the  significance  of 
such  works  at  Locke’s  political 
writings.  Studies  in  Shakespeare,  Bib¬ 
liography  and  Theater  reprints  in  book 
form  several  previously  published 
articles  by  James  G.  McManaway  with 
bearings  on  Restoration  theatrical 
practice  (see  p.  163).  The  volume 
includes  ‘Philip  Massinger  and  the 
Restoration  Drama’,  ‘The  Two  Earli¬ 
est  Prompt  Books  of  Hamlet ’,  ‘Songs 
and  Masques  in  The  Tempest ’,  ‘Notes 
on  Two  Pre-Restoration  Stage  Cur¬ 
tains’,  and  ‘The  Renaissance  Heritage 
of  English  Staging  (1642-1700)’.  ‘Fra¬ 
ternity  and  the  Catches  in  Two  Restor¬ 
ation  Theater  Productions’  by  Albert 
Wertheim  (JCSA)  notes  the  catches 
used  in  productions  of  Fletcher’s  The 
Knight  of  Malta  and  Killigrew’s  The 
Princess  ‘to  evoke  a  spirit  of  manly 
camaraderie’,  prints  the  words  to  both 
and  reproduces  Purcell’s  music  to  the 
Fletcher  catch.  A  list  of  ‘School  Plays 
in  Scotland,  1656-1693’  is  provided 
by  Terence  Tobin  in  SCN. 

RECTR  contains  a  ‘Bibliography  of 
17th  &  18th  Century  Play  Editions  in 
the  Rare  Book  Room  of  the  Ohio 
State  University  Library’  by  Allan  S. 
Jackson.  He  lists  284  items  and  des¬ 
cribes  their  contents  briefly.  Under  the 
heading  ‘News  and  Notes’  in  RECTR 
can  be  found  a  list  of  work  in  progress 
and  forthcoming  publications  on 
Restoration  and  eighteenth-century 
drama. 

(b)  Poetry 

For  Love  and  Drollery,  edited  by 
John  Wardroper,  a  collection  of 
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bawdy  and  amusing  songs  and  love 
poetry  of  the  period  from  1600-70,  see 
p.  225.  D.  S.  Thomas’s  ‘Prosecutions 
of  Sodom:  Or,  The  Quintessence  of 
Debauchery,  and  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions  by  the  E  of  R'  ( Library )  deals 
with  trials  for  obscene  publication  in 
the  1680s  and  1690s.  The  penalties 
imposed  were  increasingly  severe  as 
the  century  drew  towards  a  close. 

(c)  Prose 

Paul  Delany’s  British  Autobiography 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century  surveys  a 
large  number  of  autobiographical 
writings  grouped  as  religious — sub¬ 
divided  by  denomination — and  secu¬ 
lar,  with  a  short  section  on  female 
autobiography.  It  considers  not  only 
famous  figures,  such  as  Clarendon, 
Richard  Baxter,  or  Anthony  Wood, 
but  also  the  obscure  and  ordinary 
Calvinist  minister  or  Quaker  seaman. 
As  a  survey  it  has  its  use,  even  though 
some  of  the  comments  are  facile  (‘The 
small  furry  animals  in  [Norwood’s] 
dreams,  which  he  struck  at  with  a 
knife,  would  represent  the  genitals’). 
The  ‘checklist’  of  seventeenth-century 
autobiographies,  a  list  rather  than  a 
bibliography,  is  usefully  extensive 
though  not  always  consistent  in  con¬ 
ventions  or  reference  to  the  text  (see 
also  p.  227). 

2.  DRYDEN 
(a)  General 

Bruce  King  has  collected  together 
ten  essays  on  Dryden  under  the  title 
Dry  den’s  Mind  and  Art3  to  serve  princi¬ 
pally  as  ‘a  modern  introduction  .  .  . 
for  the  university  student’.  With  some 
variation  in  quality  the  volume  does 
provide  a  quite  generous  sample  of 
what  might  be  said  about  Dryden, 
from  the  critical,  theological,  and 
political  angles.  Drama,  poetry,  and 

3  Dryden’ s  Mind  and  Art ,  essays  ed.  by 
Bruce  King.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp. 
ix+213.  £2-25.  45s. 


prose  writing  are  represented  in  the 
essays,  five  of  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  (those  by  D.  W.  Jefferson 
on  Dryden’s  imagery,  Arthur  W. 
Hoffman  on  the  early  poetry  of  praise, 
Elias  J.  Chiasson  on  Religio  Laid,  A. 
D.  Hope  on  the  Anne  Killigrew  Ode, 
and  Jay  Arnold  Levine  on  the  epistle 
To  ..  .  John  Driden ),  and  five  of  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  (those  by 
John  Heath-Stubbs  on  Dryden  and 
the  heroic  ideal,  Bruce  King  on 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  T.  W.  Harri¬ 
son  on  Dryden’s  Aeneid,  Bonamy 
Dobree  on  the  prose  writing,  and 
William  Frost  on  Dryden’s  theory  and 
practice  of  satire).  The  collection  is 
rounded  off  by  the  editor  with  a 
sensibly  brief  bibliography  of  seventy- 
eight  items.  The  reader  should  be 
encouraged  to  an  appreciation  of 
Dryden’s  major  work  and  to  a  pleasant 
piety  which  will  not  easily  discard  his 
less  great  achievements. 

Dryden’s  concern  for  the  value  of 
monarchy,  most  appropriately  bodied 
forth  in  his  poet  laureateship,  is  seen 
by  Eberhard  Spath  in  Dryden  als 
Poeta  Laureatus 4  as  the  dominant 
insight  and  conviction  of  his  literary 
career.  This  thesis  about  Dryden,  that 
he  saw  himself  as  king,  as  it  were,  in 
the  realms  of  literature,  under  the 
patronage  and  before  all  at  the  service 
of  the  king  ruling  in  the  state,  is 
pursued  through  the  plays,  poetry 
and  prose  with  so  much  zeal  that  what 
might  have  been  a  useful  exposition  of 
Dryden’s  persistent  political  interest 
becomes  an  increasingly  irritating  de¬ 
fence,  as  one  reads  on,  of  the  monarchic 
idea  as  the  royal  road  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  Dryden.  The  poet  laureate  is 
allowed  no  escape,  either  by  defects  of 
seriousness  or  by  other  interests,  from 

4  Dryden  als  Poeta  Laureatus:  Literatur  im 
Dienste  der  Monarchie,  by  Eberhard  Spath. 
(Erlanger  Beitrage  zur  Sprach-  und  Kunst- 
wissenschaft,  36).  Niirnberg:  Yerlag  Hans 
Carl.  pp.  xii-|-210.  DM  28. 
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an  overriding  idea  that  looks  more  and 
more  threadbare  as  it  confronts  the 
full  diversity  of  his  achievement. 
Many  things  are  fitted  in  only  with 
difficulty,  but  it  is  perhaps  with  the 
religious  poetry,  and  notably  The 
Hind  and  the  Panther,  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are  most  acute.  This  poem 
must  clearly  be  ranked  with  the  great¬ 
est  of  Dryden’s  work,  but  it  is  given 
only  six  pages  of  cautious  consider¬ 
ation  by  Mr.  Spath.  He  has  just 
commented  on  Dryden’s  rejection  of 
Papal  claims  to  authority  over  kings  in 
Religio  Laid  when  he  turns  to  the 
difficulty  of  Dryden’s  conversion  to 
Catholicism,  which  would  have  in¬ 
volved  the  acceptance  of  precisely 
such  claims,  and  explains  that  the 
concern  to  vindicate  kingly  authority 
expressed  in  the  Anglican  poem  was 
no  longer  relevant  since  the  king 
himself  was  now  a  Catholic.  Dryden 
is  represented  as  changing  his  religion 
so  that  he  might,  with  admirable 
political  consistency,  support  the  new 
king,  but  the  fact  that  the  kind  of  king- 
ship  which  James  represented  itself 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  authority  is  left  out  of 
account.  The  very  prominent  doctrinal 
concerns  of  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
and  the  possibility  that  other  than 
political  concerns  may  have  motivated 
Dryden’s  conversion,  are  given  only 
grudging  mention. 

The  idea  is  of  central  importance  in 
Paul  Ramsey’s  study  of  The  Art  of 
John  Dryden5  that  ‘in  important  ways 
the  key  to  Dryden’s  poetry  is  versifi¬ 
cation’.  With  exceptions  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel  and 
All  for  Love,  Mr.  Ramsey  uses  metrical 
analysis  as  his  major  critical  approach, 
and  some  of  the  particular  analysis  is 
very  illuminating.  This  is  set,  however, 
in  a  framework  of  general  assertions 

5  The  Art  of  John  Dryden,  by  Paul  Ramsey. 
Lexington:  U.  of  Kentucky  P.  pp.  x+214. 
$6.50.  (Revd.  by  Alan  Roper  in  PQ  [1970]). 


about  Dryden’s  excellence  which  at 
times  are  difficult  to  understand  with 
any  precision.  The  reader  feels  on 
occasion  relegated  to  the  periphery  of 
Mr.  Ramsey’s  concern  as  he  enjoys  the 
difficulty  of  what  he  explains  or  the 
powerful  but  imprecise  emotion  Dry¬ 
den  arouses  in  him;  and  since  one  is 
unable  easily  to  turn  from  the  detailed 
work  in  the  book  to  a  general  com¬ 
mentary  which  is  written  with  the 
same  desire  to  communicate,  the 
overall  effect  of  this  study  also  is 
rather  constricting,  as  though  versifi¬ 
cation  were  not  ‘in  important  ways’ 
the  key  but  in  all  ways  the  key  to 
Dryden’s  art. 

John  M.  Wallace  has  written  an 
important  article  on  ‘Dryden  and 
History:  A  Problem  in  Allegorical 
Reading’  ( ELH )  in  which  Dryden  is 
used  as  the  chief  example  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  persuade  the  critic  reading 
seventeenth-century  literature  to  ex¬ 
plore  more  freely  what  the  poets’  and 
dramatists’  use  of  history  would  have 
suggested  in  the  way  of  general  pre¬ 
cept  to  a  contemporary  audience,  and 
to  be  more  cautious  about  substituting 
for  the  lessons  proposed  by  the 
historical  events  used  specific  allegor¬ 
ical  significances  veiled  by  such  events. 
Mr.  Wallace  urges  that  we  see  histor¬ 
ical  events  as  used,  even  for  instance  in 
the  Scriptural  situation  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  distinctly  for  their 
own  sake,  providing  lessons  which 
might  bear  upon  later  times  rather 
than  being  simply  a  presentation  of 
those  later  times  in  metaphorical 
dress.  M.  W.  Fosbery  in  ‘The  Case  of 
John  Dryden  (I  &  II)’  (OR  1968) 
attempts  to  sort  out  some  explanation 
of  Dryden’s  inconsistencies  of  tone 
and  faltering  of  sensibility.  Anton 
Ranieri  Parra  offers  ‘Considerazioni 
sulla  Fortuna  di  John  Dryden  nell’ 
Italia  del  Settecento’  ( RLMC ),  exam¬ 
ining  judgements  on  Dryden  made  by 
literary  historians  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  in  Italy  and  briefly  listing 
Dryden’s  appearances  in  anthologies 
and  periodicals  of  the  time. 

Four  reprints  of  early  Dryden 
editions  come  to  hand,  two  from  the 
Cornmarket  Press  and  two  from  the 
Scolar  Press.6  They  clearly  illustrate 
two  different  approaches  to  the 
business  of  facsimile  reproductions. 
The  Cornmarket  items  form  part  of  a 
series  of  eighty-six  volumes  of  acting 
versions  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Gar¬ 
rick.  The  series  is  celebratory,  designed 
to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Birmingham  Shake¬ 
speare  Library,  from  which  the 
originals  have  been  taken.  These  two 
handsomely  produced  facsimiles  sell 
for  a  very  considerable  price.  The 
Scolar  volumes,  reprinting  about  the 
same  amount  of  material  from  copies 
chosen  on  more  distinctly  scholarly 
grounds,  and  doing  it  likewise  very 
well,  are  available  in  hardback  and 
paperback  at  a  fraction  of  the  Corn- 
market  prices.  The  Scolar  facsimiles 
are  clearly  produced  with  particular 
needs  of  the  working  scholar  and 
student  in  mind,  and  they  satisfy  those 
needs  rather  better  and  considerably 
more  cheaply  than  the  other.  Other  of 
their  needs  are  no  doubt  served  by  the 
reprinting  of  works  of  scholarship  no 
longer  current,  and  three  re-appear¬ 
ances  are  to  be  noted  this  year:  Wil¬ 
liam  Frost’s  useful  survey  of  Dryden’s 
translations  was  originally  published 
in  1955  (YW  XXXVI.  168)  and 
Kenneth  Young’s  biography  in  1954 

6  The  Tempest,  by  John  Dryden  and  Sir 
William  Davenant,  1670.  London:  Corn- 
market  P.  pp.  ii+91.  £3  15s.  $9. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  by  John  Dryden, 
1679.  London:  Cornmarket  P.  pp.  ii+95. 
£3  15s.  $9. 

Of  Dramatick  Poesie,  by  John  Dryden, 
1668.  Menston:  Scolar  P.  pp.  iii  +  80. 18s.  6d. 
Paperback  7s.  6 d. 

All  for  Love,  by  John  Dryden,  1678. 
Menston :  Scolar  P.  pp.  iii  +99. 23s. Paperback 
7s.  64. 


(YW  XXXV.  146);  Saintsbury’s  Dry¬ 
den  was  published  in  1881,  but  is  re¬ 
printed  (at  too  high  a  price)  from  the 
edition  of  1888. 7 

(b)  Poetry 

The  California  Dryden  proceeds. 
The  poems  in  Vol.  IIP  were  written 
during  a  period  of  great  political 
difficulty  and  change,  culminating  in 
the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  of  great  changes  in  Dryden’s  own 
life,  notably  his  conversion  to  Cathol¬ 
icism  in  1685  and  his  consequent 
exclusion  from  full  participation  in 
public  life  after  the  fall  of  James  II  in 
1688.  They  offer,  in  the  years  1685-92, 
specimens  of  the  wide  variety  of  types 
used  by  Dryden  at  other  stages  of  his 
life,  but  appropriately  it  is  his  defence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  his  longest 
original  poem,  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther  (1687)  which  takes  pride  of 
place  among  them.  The  detailed 
treatment  of  the  poem  is  the  impressive 
centrepiece  of  this  volume.  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther  is  very  well  set  in  its 
political  and  theological  context  by 
Earl  Miner  in  a  general  introduction, 
which  also  gives  the  reader  consider¬ 
able  help  with  the  fable,  peculiar  as  it 
is  and  sometimes  a  little  repellent. 
(More  help  with  the  fable  and  in 
general  the  poetic  aspects  of  the  piece 
is  to  be  had  in  Miner’s  Dryden’s 
Poetry,  1967,  ch.  V;  YW  XL VIII. 
233.)  The  110  pages  of  detailed  com- 

7  Dryden  and  the  Art  of  Translation,  by 
William  Frost.  Hamden,  Conn. :  Archon 
Books,  pp.  vii  +  100.  $4. 

John  Dryden:  a  critical  biography,  by 
Kenneth  Young.  New  York:  Russell  & 
Russell,  pp.  xvi+240.  $8. 

Dryden,  by  G.  E.  B.  Saintsbury.  New  York: 
AMS.  P.  pp.  vi  +  192.  S12.50. 

8  The  Works  of  John  Dryden  {Vol.  Ill: 
Poems  1685-1692),  ed.  by  Earl  Miner  and 
(textual  editor)  Vinton  A.  Dearing  (assoc, 
editors:  Norman  Austin,  Samuel  H.  Monk, 
and  Thomas  G.  Rosenmeyer).  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  xv  + 
581.  (Revd.  by  George  McFadden  in  PQ 
[1970].) 
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mentary  on  the  poem  which  follow 
this  introduction  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  indispensable  guide  through  it  for 
a  very  long  time.  There  is  some  general 
comment  to  be  made  on  the  textual 
procedures  in  Vol.  Ill,  as  they  differ 
from  those  of  the  previous  volumes. 
For  the  first  time  the  computer  has 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
textual  editor,  and  the  great  labour  of 
collating  by  hand  four  times  over, 
which  set  the  standard  of  accuracy 
for  the  first  volume  of  the  edition, 
has  been  replaced  by  computer  proof¬ 
reading  and  comparison  of  texts 
reproduced  on  punched  cards,  with 
optical  collating  machines  used  for 
variant  copies.  The  textual  inform¬ 
ation  could  not  here  reasonably  be 
fuller,  and  although  compositorial 
errors  and  variants  of  spelling  and 
punctuation  account  for  most  of  the 
notes,  the  rather  meagre  results  of  the 
textual  editing  should  not  reflect  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  procedures.  The 
volume  as  a  whole  is  a  most  substan¬ 
tial  achievement. 

Vinton  A.  Dearing’s  account  of  his 
‘Methods  of  Textual  Editing’  especi¬ 
ally  with  the  California  Dryden,  origin¬ 
ally  delivered  in  1962  at  the  William 
Andrews  Clark  Library,  includes  a 
good  deal  of  comment  on  the  use  of 
the  computer,  and  is  reprinted  by  a 
happy  chance,  together  with  Fredson 
Bowers’s  ‘Current  Theories  of  Copy- 
Text,  with  an  Illustration  from  Dry¬ 
den’  (ALP  1950.  19-36),  in  a  collection 
of  essays  on  bibliography  and  textual 
criticism.9  The  Hind  and  the  Panther, 
too,  receives  more  attention.  Sanford 
Budick  in  ‘Dryden’s  “Mysterious 
Writ”  Deciphered’  ( TLS ,  3  April) 
suggests  a  source  for  Dryden’s  alle¬ 
gory  of  the  hind  in  the  story  of  St. 

9  Bibliography  and  Textual  Criticism: 
English  and  American  Literature,  1700  to  the 
Present,  ed.  by  O.  M.  Brock,  Jr.  and  Warner 
Barnes.  Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago 
P.  pp.  x  +  345.  Paperback  32j.  $3.45. 


Chad,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  his  doe 
(or  stag,  according  to  the  version): 
a  story  which  had  been  retold  the  year 
before  the  publication  of  the  poem  by 
a  successor  of  Dryden  as  historio¬ 
grapher  royal,  Robert  Plot.  Mr.  Budick 
also  suggests  an  identification  with  the 
Tsebi  or  hind  of  Daniel  VIII  and  XI, 
and  comments  too  that  Dryden  seems 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  guard¬ 
ian  angels  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
William  Myers  discusses  ‘Politics  in 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther ’  ( EIC ), 
taking  the  poem  as  political  satire 
rather  than  theological  treatise,  with 
theological  ideas  seen  in  their  political 
perspective,  and  the  beasts,  although 
certainly  representing  Ideas  and  Prin¬ 
ciples,  yet  more  vividly,  because  they 
are  beasts  waiting  for  a  chance  at  each 
other,  representing  Sects  and  Parties. 
The  poem  is  thus  defended  against  the 
common  criticism  that  to  conduct 
theological  argument  by  means  of 
beast  fable  is  an  aesthetic  absurdity. 
(An  extreme  version  of  this  rather 
hazardous  kind  of  political  approach  is 
to  be  seen  in  Spath’s  study.)  Mr. 
Budick  turns  to  the  Anglican  counter¬ 
part  of  this  Catholic  poem  in  ‘New 
Light  on  Dryden’s  Religio  Laid ’ 
( N&Q ),  suggesting  two  sources  for 
portions  of  the  argument  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Phillip  Harth  (YW  XLIX. 
226),  in  Hamon  L’Estrange’s  Con¬ 
siderations  (1651)  and  Henry  More’s 
Conjectura  Cabbalistica  (1662).  Line  2 
of  Dryden’s  poem  is  also  suggested  to 
be  an  echo  of  The  Faerie  Queene  VII, 
vi,  9,  9. 

We  come  to  satire,  and  a  number  of 
articles  on  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 
With  particular  reference  to  this  poem 
and  to  Religio  Laid,  Rebecca  Price 
Parkin  considers  Dryden’s  use  of 
Biblical  material  in  the  varied  range 
of  his  poetry  in  ‘Some  Rhetorical 
Aspects  of  Dryden’s  Biblical  Allu¬ 
sions’  ( ECS  1968-9).  Leonora  L. 
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Brodwin  discusses  ‘Miltonic  Allusion 
in  Absalom  and  Achitophel:  Its  Func¬ 
tion  in  the  Political  Satire’  ( JEGP 
1968),  and  shows  how  Dryden  deliber¬ 
ately  uses  Miltonic  reference  to  vary 
his  own  style,  drawing  upon  the  usual 
Tory  accusation  that  the  Whig  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  Milton  implied  an  involve¬ 
ment  with  his  rebellious  and  republican 
notions.  Dryden  uses  in  particular 
for  his  satiric  purposes  echoes  of 
Milton’s  Satan  in  characterizing  Achi¬ 
tophel,  and  of  Milton’s  Samson  and 
his  description  of  the  sinful  Philistine 
court  in  his  depiction  of  Absalom  and 
the  divinely  ordered  court  of  David, 
employing  the  ‘Whig’  poet  to  enforce 
against  the  Whigs  the  point  that 
rebellion  against  lawful  sovereignty 
is  Satanic.  The  Miltonic  heroic  element 
in  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  then,  is  at 
the  service  of  the  political  satire,  and 
criticism  of  the  poem’s  failure  as  a 
miniature  epic  is  inappropriate.  Leon 
M.  Guilhamet,  in  ‘Dryden’s  Debase¬ 
ment  of  Scripture  in  Absalom  and 
Achitophel ’  (SEL),  suggests  that  we  see 
Dryden  ignoring  the  implications  of 
the  Scriptural  story  by  promoting 
David  as  king  to  the  most  significant 
place,  in  practice  even  overshadowing 
God,  and  certainly  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  by  showing  him  reliant 
upon  natural  Reason  and  Law  for  his 
action  rather  than  upon  the  divine 
will.  The  traditionally  solemn  use  of 
Scripture  parallels  is  also  violated,  for 
instance,  by  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
Bruce  King  considers  more  directly 
the  humour  of  the  poem  in  ‘Wordplay 
in  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  an  aspect 
of  Style’  ( Lang&S ).  He  illustrates  how 
puns  are  here  a  major  form  of  humour 
and  ‘an  important  means  of  bringing 
implied  values  to  bear  on  the  narra¬ 
tive’.  W.  K.  Thomas  considers  ‘The 
Structure  of  “Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel”’  ( RUO )  and  suggests  that  we  do 
most  satisfactorily  to  follow  what  is 


Dryden’s  lead  in  regarding  the  poem 
as  ‘a  polemical  satire  containing  a 
Varronian  variety  of  elements’,  and 
that  the  poem  is  ‘structured  in  the 
manner  of  classical  orations’.  The 
same  author  turns  from  the  general  to 
the  particular  with  ‘Dryden’s  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  581’  ( Expl ),  where 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  former 
Attorney  General,  Sir  William  Jones, 
as  ‘Bull-fac’d-ZonaV.  Mr.  Thomas 
draws  attention  to  verses  Dryden  may 
have  seen  by  an  anonymous  Tory 
critic  on  p.  12  of  A  Vote  for  Moderate 
Counsels  (1681),  speaking  of  the 
1 formal  Don ’  who  supported  the 
Exclusion  Bill  as  a  ‘ Jonas'.  Both  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  in  the  lines  them¬ 
selves  and  Narcissus  Luttrell  in  the 
Huntington  copy  of  the  Vote  identify 
the  ‘ formal  Don ’  as  Jones.  Bruce  King 
considers  a  later  satire  in  ‘The  Con¬ 
clusion  of  Mac  Flecknoe  and  Cowley’ 
(. AN&Q ),  pointing  out  that  the  Elisha- 
Elijah  image  pattern  at  the  end  of 
Dryden’s  poem  recalls  Cowley’s  in 
On  the  Death  of  Mr.  Crashaw.  Michael 
Wilding  in  ‘Allusion  and  Innuendo  in 
Mac  Flecknoe ’  ( EIC)  analyses  the  way 
in  which,  beside  the  device  of  literary 
allusion,  Dryden  set  the  device  of 
obscene  innuendo,  which  would  com¬ 
municate  to  those  not  literate  enough 
to  spot  allusion,  and  which  would 
wittily  counterpoint  the  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  appeal. 

R.  G.  Peterson,  in  ‘The  Unavailing 
Gift:  Dryden’s  Roman  Farewell  to 
Mr.  Oldham’  ( MP  1968-9),  considers 
that  the  poem  may  be  more  accurately 
taken  as  a  brief  formal  farewell  than 
as  an  elegy,  and  compares  Catallus’s 
address  to  his  dead  brother.  William 
B.  Bache  attempts  unconvincingly  in 
‘Dryden  and  Oldham:  Hail  and  Fare¬ 
well’  ( CLAJ )  to  distinguish  a  severely 
ironic  and  qualifying  note  in  the  poem. 
John  T.  Shawcross  deals  with  the  Ode  on 
Mrs.  Anne  Killigrew  in  ‘Some  Literary 
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Uses  of  Numerology’  ( HSL ).  Work  on 
Dryden’s  translations  yields  a  most 
interesting  article  by  Anne  Middleton, 
‘The  Modern  Art  of  Fortifying: 
Palamon  and  Arcite  as  Epicurean 
Epic’  ( ChanR  1968).  She  suggests  that 
Dry  den  in  rewriting  Chaucer’s  Knight’s 
Tale  saw  it  as  an  epic  action  and  tried 
without  entire  success  to  turn  a  subtly 
qualified  romance  into  an  heroic 
poem.  Chaucer  set  the  world  of  love 
and  war  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  a 
context  of  cosmic  issues  which  allows 
us  to  see  that  world  as  ephemeral  and 
its  glories  as  illusory;  for  Dryden  the 
struggles  of  the  hero  figures  Palamon 
and  Arcite  are  the  major  interest.  His 
treatment  of  the  tale  as  epic  also 
involved  for  him  an  emphasis  upon 
the  pictorial  quality  of  the  poem,  so 
that  a  series  of  heroic  poses  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  characters  carries  forward 
the  action.  For  Chaucer,  by  contrast, 
the  visual  aspect,  as  all  else,  is  set  in 
the  context  of  the  narrator’s  commen¬ 
tary.  Chaucer’s  human  or  divine 
figures  are  iconographic  represent¬ 
ations,  not  localizing  our  sympathies, 
of  that  particular  ordering  of  human 
affairs  upon  which  the  narrator  com¬ 
ments.  Dryden’s  figures,  from  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  engage  the  reader 
in  a  direct  response.  At  the  end  of  the 
tale,  therefore,  Chaucer’s  narrator 
can  remain  philosophically  serene  at 
Arcite’s  death,  with  a  Christian 
Stoicism  that  refuses  attachment  to 
earthly  fortune.  Dryden  at  the  death, 
however,  cannot  assume  that  detach¬ 
ment  he  has  previously  denied  himself, 
and,  since  the  public  heroic  manner 
does  not  either  console  him  much  in 
the  face  of  the  physical  detail  of  death, 
he  turns  with  some  skill  to  an  Epicur¬ 
ean  moral,  emphasizing  that  though 
individual  men,  even  heroes,  decay, 
there  is  continuity  at  least  in  that 
physical  world  so  vital  in  his  version 
of  the  poem.  H.  A.  Mason  in  ‘Intro¬ 
ducing  the  Iliad  (II) :  Pope  and  Dryden 


as  mediators’  ( CQ )  uses  Dryden’s 
englishing  of  Homer’s  gods  in  the  first 
Book,  with  its  mixture  of  reverence 
and  irreverence  not  achieved  by  other 
translators,  as  an  introduction  to  the 
similar  double  focus  of  the  Greek 
which  may  be  difficult  for  the  reader 
in  the  original.  Harold  F.  Brooks  in 
‘Dryden’s  Juvenal  and  the  Harveys’ 
(PQ)  presents  evidence  which  occurs 
in  the  dedication  of  a  translation  of 
Juvenal’s  tenth  satire  by  a  certain 
John  Harvey  to  show  that  Dryden’s 
Juvenal  project  was  known  about  at 
least  as  early  as  1687.  John  Chalker  in 
The  English  Georgia  (see  p.  263)  con¬ 
siders  Dryden’s  translation  of  the 
Georgies,  prefaced  by  Addison’s  Essay 
on  the  Georgic  kind,  and  also  the 
prefaces  to  Ovid’s  Epistles  and  Sylvae. 

L.  P.  Wilkinson  in  ‘Virgil,  Dryden, 
and  Tennyson’  (TLS  9  Oct.)  locates 
several  small  echoes,  of  Dryden  in 
Tennyson,  and  of  Jeremiah  beside 
Virgil  in  Dryden.  H.  A.  Mason  notes 
several  uses  of  the  phrase  ‘“Short 
Excursions”  in  Dryden  and  Pope’ 
( N&Q ).  Mary  Thale  attacks  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  ‘Dryden’s  Unwritten  Epic’ 
( PLL ),  suggesting  that  his  failure  to 
write  the  long-desired  epic  stemmed 
chiefly  from  his  overawed  inability  to 
adapt  the  classical  precedent.  Earl 
Miner  touches  upon  the  same  problem 
in  ‘From  Narrative  to  “Descrip¬ 
tion”  and  “Sense”  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Poetry’  (SEE).  Joel  Blair 
describes  Dryden’s  successful  use  of 
the  hero  figure  in  his  early  poetry 
(1659-63)  in  ‘Dryden’s  Ceremonial 
Hero’  ( SEL ).  The  hero  here  serves  a 
ceremonial  and  ritualistic  function 
seen  in  part  as  detached  from  the 
particularity  of  his  situation.  In  later 
poems,  such  as  Annus  Mirabilis  and 
Absalom  and  Achitophel,  when  Dryden 
tries  to  return  to  this  figure,  he  is  less 
successful,  now  doubting  the  value  of 
the  ritual  heroic  ideal  in  the  social 
order. 
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(c)  Drama 

W.  W.  Bernhardt  compares  ‘Shake¬ 
speare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida  and 
Dryden’s  Truth  Found  Too  Late'  ( SQ ), 
interpreting  the  earlier  play  by  way  of 
Dryden’s  critical  rewriting,  which 
simplified  it  into  a  well-made  heroic 
piece,  with  clearly  drawn  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions,  dealing  chiefly  with  Troilus’s 
career  in  love.  Denzell  S.  Smith  also 
considers  ‘Dryden’s  Purpose  in  Adapt¬ 
ing  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cres¬ 
sida'  ( BSUF ).  Peter  Caracciolo  notes 
some  detailed  similarities  between  All 
for  Love  by  ‘Dryden  and  the  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley’ 
( ES ),  which  suggest  that  Dryden  was 
influenced  more  deeply  by  the  earlier 
play  than  simply,  as  is  usually  admit¬ 
ted,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  story  and  the  idea  of  adding 
to  the  events  recorded  by  Plutarch. 
F.  C.  Osenburg  corrects  at  several 
points  the  criticism  by  the  editors  of 
the  California  Dryden  of  his  astrolog¬ 
ical  competence  in  ‘The  Prologue  to 
Dryden’s  Wild  Gallant  Re-examined’ 
( ELN ),  and  suggests  that  the  one 
certain  astrological  error  was  a 
deliberate  device.  Bernard  Harris 
defends  Dryden’s  operatic  version  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  “‘That  soft  seducer, 
love”:  Dryden’s  The  State  of  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Fall  of  Man'  (in  Approaches 
to  Paradise  Lost,  ed.  by  C.  A.  Patrides, 
1968.  YWXLIX.  216).  Lillian  Gottes- 
man  surveys  ‘The  Arthurian  Romance 
in  English  Opera  and  Pantomime, 
1660-1800’  ( RECTR )  and  includes 
comment  on  Dryden’s  minimally 
Arthurian  King  Arthur;  or,  the  British 
Worthy.  This  was  effectively  the  only 
Arthurian  opera  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  both  in  its  revived  original 
form  and  in  Henry  Giffard’s  and  Gar¬ 
rick’s  slight  adaptations.  In  ‘Late 
Baroque  Drama — A  European  Phen¬ 
omenon?’  J.  H.  Tisch  suggests  ways  in 
which  the  term  ‘late  baroque’  might 
be  used  both  of  Dryden  and  the  heroic 


drama,  and  of  roughly  contemporan¬ 
eous  drama  in  France  and  Germany.10 
P.  K.  Pati  examines  the  heroic  drama 
in  ‘Dryden’s  Heroic  Plays:  A  Study  of 
Their  Theory  and  Practice’  ( IJES 
1968). 

(d)  Prose 

H.  James  Jensen  has  compiled  A 
Glossary  of  John  Dryden’s  Critical 
Terms 11  to  help  readers  both  of 
Dryden’s  criticism  and  of  neo-classical 
criticism  in  general,  in  their  under¬ 
standing  of  the  critical  terminology, 
sometimes  strange,  sometimes  falsely 
familiar.  Mr.  Jensen  intends  the 
glossary  to  be  used  also  as  a  means  of 
locating  in  Dryden’s  work,  and  in  the 
work  of  other  seventeenth-century 
critics  cited  in  the  compilation  (Ben 
Jonson,  Milton,  Rymer,  etc.),  major 
topics,  concepts,  and  words.  The 
volume  is  undeniably  useful,  less 
perhaps  because  it  provides  brief 
glosses  than  because  it  assembles  the 
references  which  will  allow  the  reader 
to  construct  for  himself  an  idea  of 
Dryden’s  meaning.  Mr.  Jensen  has 
been  ‘highly  selective’  in  his  choice  of 
terms  to  be  defined,  but  even  so  he  has 
clearly  allowed  in  some  items  which 
are  justifiably  included  neither  on  his 
primary  nor  his  subsidiary  grounds: 
‘boisterous  style’,  for  instance,  means 
much  what  one  would  expect,  and  is 
of  no  very  distinct  interest  as  a  literary 
topic  or  term;  it  occurs  only  once,  the 
reference  being  SS.XV.PNOEM  399. 
The  reference  is  a  good  example  of 
the  barbarous  and  quite  needlessly 
elaborate  system  of  abbreviation 
which  Mr.  Jensen  has  adopted.  Mr. 
Jensen’s  scholarship  is  not  as  plain  as 

10  In  Proceedings  of  the  Vth  Congress  of 
the  International  Comparative  Literature 
Association  ( Belgrade  1967).  Amsterdam: 
University  de  Belgrade;  Swets  &  Zeitlinger. 

11 A  Glossary  of  John  Dryden’s  Critical 
Terms,  by  H.  James  Jensen.  Minneapolis: 
U.  of  Minnesota  P.  pp.  iii  +  135.  $5. 

(Revd.  by  John  M.  Aden  in  PQ  [1970].) 
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it  might  be;  nor  does  it  avoid  a  vulgar 
delight  in  quantity,  as  we  are  told 
that  more  than  100  of  Dry  den’s  works 
(yielding  about  900  pages  of  text) 
have  been  referred  to  in  compiling  the 
glossary.  John  C.  Sherwood  examines 
‘Precept  and  Practice  in  Dryden’s 
Criticism’  ( JEGP ),  considering  how 
he  dealt  with  the  tension  between  his 
loyalty  to  the  neo-classical  critical 
criteria  and  his  appreciation  of  irregu¬ 
lar  art  such  as  Shakespeare’s.  Mr. 
Sherwood  discusses  how  the  neo¬ 
classical  system  was  not  so  rigid  as  to 
exclude  strictly  incompatible  empha¬ 
ses  and  describes  ways  in  which 
Dryden  manipulated  the  looseness  of 
the  system,  so  that  he  could  use  a 
necessarily  limited  critical  theory 
without  being  dominated  by  it. 

3.  OTHER  AUTHORS 
(a)  Poets 

The  Restoration  poets  have  re¬ 
ceived  less  attention  than  in  recent 
years.  ‘The  Evolution  of  Neoclassical 
Poetics’  is  examined  by  Paul  J. 
Korshin  in  ECS  (1968).  He  sees 
beneath  the  tangled  metaphysical  sur¬ 
face  of  Cleveland’s  poetry  a  concern 
for  clarity  and  order  that  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  neo-classicism,  while  Denham 
contributes  a  ‘quality  of  aesthetic 
moderation’  and  Waller  adds,  as 
Johnson  noted,  ‘something  to  our 
elegance  of  diction  and  something  to 
our  propriety  of  thought’.  Waller’s  A 
Panegyric  to  my  Lord  Protector  is 
discussed  as  an  English  georgic  in 
John  Chalker’s  The  English  Georgic 
(see  p.  263).  In  ‘The  Theoretical  Bases 
of  Cowley’s  Later  Poetry’  ( SP )  Paul  J. 
Korshin  sees  Cowley’s  development 
towards  the  Pindarique  Odes  as  one 
in  which  the  poet  ‘subordinated  orna¬ 
ment  for  its  own  sake  ...  to  his  con¬ 
cern  with  the  attainment  of  maximum 
comprehension  and  clarity.  This  doc¬ 
trine  represents  a  substantial  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 


notion  of  imagery  as  primarily  an 
embellishment’.  In  Cowley’s  late 
poetry  order,  balance,  decorum,  judge¬ 
ment,  and  the  use  of  analogical  refer¬ 
ences  to  convey  political  meanings 
are  found  together  with  a  tendency  to 
pursue  the  ramifications  of  a  thought 
which  recalls  the  metaphysicals’  use 
of  the  conceit.  A.  H.  DeQuehen  dis¬ 
cusses  manuscript  alterations  and  the 
light  they  may  shed  on  Butler’s 
method  of  composition  in  ‘Hudibras- 
tic  Drafts’,  a  letter  to  the  TLS  (9.1.69, 
p.  39). 

In  two  articles  ‘Rochester  and 
Boileau :  A  Reconsideration’  ( CL )  and 
‘Rochester:  Augustan  and  Explorer’ 
( DUJ ),  Paul  C.  Davies  stresses  reason¬ 
ably  enough  that  Boileau  did  in  fact 
influence  the  ‘Satyr  against  Mankind’, 
but  his  claim  that  the  very  tentative 
postscript  to  the  poem  is  integral  to  its 
structure  and  presents  Rochester’s 
real  goal,  counterbalancing  the  ex¬ 
treme  utterances  of  the  earlier  part  of 
the  poem,  is  surely  far-fetched.  His 
comparison  of  Rochester  to  Swift  is 
interesting,  but  his  belief  that  Roch¬ 
ester’s  work  is  Augustan,  containing 
implicitly  good  sense,  self-awareness, 
restraint,  and  decorum,  is  surely 
again  overstated,  since  it  fails  to  do 
justice  to  Rochester’s  sense  of  out¬ 
rage  at  the  limitations  of  human  nature 
noticeable  in  his  poems  and  noted  by 
Anne  Righter  in  her  Chatterton 
Lecture  (Y fVXLIX.  230).  That  these 
articles  provoke  question  is,  however, 
an  indication  of  their  stimulating 
quality. 

(b)  Dramatists 

Eugene  M.  Waith  has  edited  a 
selection  of  Restoration  Drama,  pro¬ 
viding  separate  introductions  to  each 
play  and  a  general  introduction  to  the 
whole  book.12  The  latter  is  the  best 

12  Restoration  Drama,  ed.  and  introduced 
by  Eugene  M.  Waith,  preface  by  John 
Gassner.  Toronto  and  New  York:  Bantam 
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really  succinct  account  of  Restoration 
drama  anywhere.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  sense  of  historical  perspective,  a 
balanced  j  udgement,  and  full  coverage. 
In  some  twenty  pages  Waith  provides, 
in  addition  to  his  historical  and  critical 
comment,  a  good  deal  of  basic  inform¬ 
ation  about  theatre  audiences  and 
stage  practice  in  the  period;  he  also 
contrives  to  distinguish  clearly  be¬ 
tween  the  earlier  and  later  types  of 
Restoration  comedy  and  to  give  a 
coherent  account  of  the  heroic  plays 
and  tragedies  of  the  period.  The 
selection,  which  is  textually  sound, 
consists  of  plays  by  Wycherley, 
Etherege,  Dryden,  Otway,  Vanbrugh, 
and  Congreve.  Text  and  introduction 
make  this  the  best  available  cheap 
selection  of  Restoration  drama,  super¬ 
ior  to  Salgado’s  Penguin  volume  of 
Three  Restoration  Comedies  ( YW 
XLVIII.  241).  In  After  The  Tempest, 13 
introduced  by  George  Robert  Guffey, 
the  A.R.S.  has  published  facsimiles  of 
the  Davenant  and  Dryden  version  of 
Shakespeare’s  play,  as  well  as  the 
opera  usually  attributed  to  Shadwell, 
of  Duffett’s  burlesque  of  this  opera, 
and  of  a  later,  rather  unsuccessful 
operatic  version  by  Garrick.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  Shadwell’s  version  was  so 
outstandingly  successful  and  why  it 
held  the  stage  for  so  long.  With  com- 

13  After  The  Tempest:  The  Tempest,  or 
The  Enchanted  Island  (1670);  The  Tempest, 
of  The  Enchanted  Island  (1674);  The  Mock- 
Tempest:  or  The  Enchanted  Castle  (1675); 
The  Tempest.  An  Opera  (1756),  introduced  by 
George  Robert  Guffey.  (A.R.S.  Special 
Series  No.  4.)  Los  Angeles:  Clark  Memorial 
Library,  University  of  California,  pp.  xxiv: 
[vii]  +  83;  [vi]  +  82;  [v]+56;  [vi]+47.  Mem¬ 
bers:  $3.50  first  copy,  $4.25  additional  copies. 
Non-members  $5. 


Books.  1968.  pp.  xxv+607.  Paperback  $1.25. 
(The  plays  included  are  The  Country  Wife  by 
William  Wycherley,  The  Man  of  Mode  by 
George  Etherege,  All  for  Love  by  John 
Dryden,  Venice  Preserved  by  Thomas  Otway, 
The  Relapse  by  John  Vanbrugh,  and  The 
Way  of  the  World  by  William  Congreve.) 


petent  music  and  choreography  and 
striking  decor  it  must  have  made  very 
good  theatre  indeed.  As  a  literary 
text  it  is  clearly  much  inferior  to 
Shakespeare’s  play,  but  literature  is 
not  the  only  art  that  has  a  home  in  the 
theatre.  Shadwell’s  opera  is  a  work  of 
an  entirely  different  type  from  a 
straight  play,  and  judged  by  its  own 
standards  a  Restoration  production 
could  well  have  been  a  masterpiece. 
Duffett’s  counterblow  is  effective 
roisterous  farce  of  a  full-bloodedly 
ribald  kind.  The  volume  as  a  whole  is 
a  valuable  indication  of  Restoration 
theatrical  practices  and  tastes,  and 
gives  some  idea  of  how  much  could  be 
achieved  by  the  mastery  of  spectacle 
and  machinery  in  the  Restoration 
theatre.  ‘La  “Psyche”  de  Thomas 
Shadwell  d’apres  Moliere’  by  Fran- 
goise  Mathieu-Arth14  compares  Shad- 
well’s  operatic  drama  with  Psyche,  a 
ballet  tragedy  composed  by  Moliere, 
Corneille,  Quinault  and  Lulli,  per¬ 
formed  in  1671,  seen  by  Shadwell,  and 
used  by  the  latter  as  the  basis  for  his 
own  piece.  Working  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  English  theatre  and  the 
tradition  of  the  English  masque, 
Shadwell  increases  the  element  of 
spectacle,  and  mingles  spectacle, 
dance  and  song  with  the  action,  which 
they  forward  dramatically.  Thus, 
despite  his  many  detailed  translations 
and  borrowings,  he  creates  something 
new  of  his  own  that  prepares  the  way 
for  Dido  and  Aeneas  and  King  Arthur. 
Shadwell’s  Timon  is  considered  in 
‘“Timon  of  Athens”  Blended  with 
“Le  Misanthrope” :  Shadwell’s  Recipe 

14  Pp.  373-93  of  Vol.  I  of  Dramaturgic  et 
Societe.  Rapports  entre  l oeuvre  theatrale,  son 
interpretation  et  son  public  aux  X  VP  et 
XVIIe  siecles.  Nancy — 14-21  avril  1967,  ed. 
by  Jean  Jacquot  assisted  by  Elie  Konigson 
and  Marcel  Oddon.  (Colloques  internation- 
aux  du  centre  national  de  la  recherche 
scientifique:  Sciences  humaines.)  Paris: 
Editions  du  centre  national  de  la  recherche 
scientifique.  1968.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xxxi+431. 
Vol.  II,  pp.  432-909.  F  140. 
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for  Satirical  Tragedy’  by  John  Ed¬ 
munds  (MLR).  Timon,  Edmunds 
believes,  was  based  on  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere  and  was  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  audience  a  ‘detestation 
of  its  own  image’  foreshadowing  the 
later  change  in  moral  ethos.  Robert  D. 
Hume’s  ‘Formal  Intention  in  The 
Brothers  and  The  Squire  of  Alsatia' 
(ELN)  compares  Shadwell's  play  with 
Terence’s  exquisitely  controlled  orig¬ 
inal;  in  contrast  to  Terence,  Shadwell 
fails  adequately  to  direct  his  audience’s 
responses,  and  Belfond  Jr.,  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  town-educated  youth,  is 
‘too  little  satirized  to  make  him  a 
convincing  satiric  object,  but  too 
much  satirized  to  remain  a  shining 
example  for  us  all’,  and  his  final  re¬ 
form  is  casual  and  unconvincing. 

Christopher  Spencer  concludes  in 
‘ Macbeth  and  Davenant’s  The  Rivals' 
( SQ )  that  Davenant’s  play,  while  it 
drops  much  of  Shakespeare’s  com¬ 
pact  phrasing,  copies  the  structures 
and  speech  patterns  of  Shakespeare’s 
tragedy  and  sometimes  echoes  Daven¬ 
ant’s  own  adaptation  of  Macbeth, 
which  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  in 
use  by  the  end  of  1664.  ‘Production 
Notes  for  Three  Plays  by  Thomas 
Killigrew’  by  Albert  Wertheim  in 
ThS,  concludes  that  the  printed  texts 
of  The  Princess,  The  Prisoners,  and 
Claricilla,  virtually  unannotated  in 
Killigrew’s  copy  of  the  1664  folio  of 
his  dramatic  works,  all  embody 
detailed  stage  directions  for  actual  or 
proposed  theatrical  productions. 
Frederick  Bracher  continues  his  series 
of  articles  on  Etherege  with  ‘Etherege 
as  Diplomat’  in  HLB,  an  account  of 
Etherege  in  Ratisbon,  his  first  diplo¬ 
matic  faux  pas  and  eventual  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  good  relations,  and  in 
particular  his  great  three-day  feast  in 
honour  of  the  ill-fated  birth  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  later  the  Old  Pre¬ 
tender.  In  ‘Dorimant  and  the  Comedy 
of  a  Man  of  Mode’  (MLQ)  John  G. 


Hayinan  points  to  the  concern  of 
courtesy  books  with  ‘niceties  of  social 
manner’  rather  than  ‘the  moral  basis 
of  social  conduct’  to  support  his  view 
that  The  Man  of  Mode  exploits  the 
comic  relationship  between  man’s 
emotions  and  their  expression  in  an 
elaborate  society.  Comparing  The 
Man  of  Mode  with  five  partial  source 
plays  by  Moliere  in  ‘Etherege  a 
l’ecole  de  Moliere’,15  Jean  Auffret  con¬ 
cludes  that  Etherege  retained  what  he 
could  of  Moliere’s  stylization,  but  was 
forced  to  greater  vraisemblance  and 
less  dramatic  exaggeration:  ‘Con- 
cluons.  Etherege  temoigne  des  progres 
du  realisme  bourgeois,  auquel  il 
resiste  de  son  mieux,  sous  l’etendard 
de  Moliere,  dans  The  Man  of  Mode.' 
Paul  C.  Davies’s  ‘The  State  of  Nature 
and  the  State  of  War:  A  Reconsider¬ 
ation  of  The  Man  of  Mode'  ( UTQ ) 
analyses  Dorimant’s  sexual  relation¬ 
ships  in  Hobbesian  terms  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  Dorimant  is  ‘the  vessel 
with  which  Etherege  pours  cold  water 
over  the  artificial,  hothouse  blooms  of 
courtly  love,  Arcadianism  and  pre- 
ciosite'.  Etherege  ‘does  for  sex  what 
Butler  did  for  the  Civil  War,  namely, 
[takes]  the  heat  out  of  it  by  making  it 
the  object  of  comedy  and  irony’. 
Harriet  is  not  a  good  woman  and 
Dorimant  is  not  redeemed;  all  that 
has  happened  at  the  end  of  the  play  is 
that  Dorimant  has  met  his  match. 
This  is  a  refreshingly  unsentimental 
view  of  the  play,  unbedevilled  by  the 
moral  irrelevances  often  introduced 
to  prove  that  Restoration  comedies 
are  really  sermons  pretty  well  dis¬ 
guised.  ‘Wycherley’s  Adaptation  of 
Le  Misanthrope'  by  Peter  J.  Dorman 
(RECTR)  is  a  succinct  and  complex 
article.  In  Moliere’s  play  Alceste  and 
Celimene  approach  a  psychological 
union  as  Celimene,  inwardly  hypo¬ 
critical,  attempts  sincerity  at  the  close 

15  Pp.  395-407  of  Vol.  I  of  Dramaturge  et 
Societe.  See  footnote  14  above. 
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of  the  play,  while  Alceste,  inwardly 
sincere,  asks  of  her  a  hypocritical 
pretence  of  faithfulness.  This  comedy 
of  character  becomes  a  coarser 
comedy  of  situation  in  Wycherley, 
where  the  union  between  Manly  and 
Olivia  is  actual  and  physical.  Wycher¬ 
ley’s  characters  are  essentially  English 
and  his  ‘most  personal  contribution 
to  The  Plain  Dealer  is  a  sustained 
bitterness  of  tone  .  .  .  The  central 
symbol  of  the  play,  Fidelia’s  disguise, 
is  but  an  emblem  for  the  hypocrisy  of 
plain  dealing  .  .  .  [with]  the  tragic 
implication  that  some  degree  of 
hypocrisy  is  necessary  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  any  lasting  happiness,  even 
when  achieved  by  a  basically  virtuous 
individual’.  The  sustained  tone  of  the 
play  is  a  cohesive  device  which 
enables  Wycherley  to  dispense  with  the 
classical  unities  of  Moliere’s  structure. 
P.  Malekin’s  article  ‘Wycherley’s 
Dramatic  Skills  and  the  Interpretation 
of  The  Country-Wife'  in  DUJ  stresses 
the  comic  use  of  dialogue,  exits, 
entries,  stage  properties,  grouping, 
and  reversed  and  parallel  situations  to 
give  the  play  a  coherent  structure  and 
convey  Wycherley’s  satirical  points  to 
an  audience.  This  analysis  is  then  used 
as  the  basis  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
play  as  a  picture  of  one  commonplace 
aspect  of  human  nature  pretty  much  as 
it  is:  a  view  which  shows  the  author’s 
mind  to  be  almost  as  nasty  as  Wych¬ 
erley’s.  A  surprisingly  good  facsimile 
of  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  The  Country-  Wife  has 
been  published  by  the  Scolar  Press,16 
who  are  currently  printing  facsimiles 
of  many  Restoration  books  at  ex¬ 
tremely  reasonable  prices  that  compare 
particularly  favourably  with  some  of 
those  prevailing  on  the  American 
market.  They  have  also  printed 

16  The  Country-Wife,  1675,  by  William 
Wycherley.  A  facsimile.  Menston,  England: 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  103.  £1  10s.  £1-50.  Paper¬ 
back  10s.  50p. 


facsimiles  of  the  first  edition  of 
Congreve’s  Love  for  Love  (1695)  and 
the  first  edition  of  The  Way  of  the 
World  (1700). 17  In  ‘The  Artist  and 
the  Clergyman :  Congreve,  Collier  and 
the  World  of  the  Play’  ( CE )  Maximil- 
lian  E.  Novak  points  out  that,  al¬ 
though  Collier  may  have  carried  the 
day  in  his  clash  with  Congreve,  ‘we 
should  not  forget  that  Congreve’s 
arguments  were  good,  that  he  was 
right  and  Collier  was  wrong’.  Collier 
assumes  the  stage  to  be  an  exact 
mathematical  copy  of  the  world, 
counts  the  evil  characters  in  Congreve, 
finds  them  too  many,  and  objects  to 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  their 
example  whether  they  come  to  grief 
in  the  drama  or  not.  Congreve’s 
position  is  subtler.  He  holds  comedy 
to  exaggerate  and  to  copy  the  mun¬ 
dane  and  the  ugly  satirically;  his 
belief  in  the  educative  value  of  this 
ridiculing  of  the  reprehensible  is 
indicated  in  The  Way  of  the  World, 
where  Millamant  is  familiar  with 
literature  while  Mrs.  Fainall  has  a 
cloistered  upbringing  and  Lady  Wish- 
fort’s  library  includes  Quarles, 
Prynne,  Bunyan  and  Collier  himself. 
‘Congreve  conceived  of  the  play  as  an 
intricate  system  of  relationships  be¬ 
tween  plot,  character,  and  dialogue 
.  .  .  Perhaps  he  was  right  to  answer 
many  of  Collier’s  objections  with 
sarcasm.’ 

Malcolm  Kelsall’s  edition  of  Venice 
Preserved  for  RRestDS  conforms  to 
the  practice  of  the  series,  providing  a 
modernized  text,  brief  notes  and  a 
chronological  table  at  the  end.18  His 

17  Love  for  Love,  1695,  by  William  Con¬ 
greve.  A  facsimile.  Menston,  England: 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  [xiii]+92.  £1  10s.  £1-50. 
Paperback  10s.  50p. 

The  Way  of  the  World,  1700,  by  William 
Congreve.  A  facsimile.  Menston,  England: 
Scolar  Press,  pp.  [x]  +91.  £1.  Paperback  10s. 
50p. 

18  Venice  Preserved,  by  Thomas  Otway,  ed. 
by  Malcolm  Kelsall.  (RRestDS.)  U.  of 
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introduction  rejects  the  interpretation 
of  the  play  as  a  complete  political 
allegory,  but  accepts  the  shaping 
influence  of  the  contemporary  political 
atmosphere  on  the  work.  Kelsall 
praises  the  play’s  emotional  power  and 
stage  qualities,  including  the  range  of 
possible  and  even  contradictory  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  leading  acting  roles. 
Ronald  Berman’s  ‘Nature  in  Venice 
Preserv’d ’  ( ELH )  is  a  thoughtful 
analysis  of  Venice  Preserv’d  as  a 
dialectical  progression.  The  major 
characters  first  see  nature  primitiv- 
istically  as  implying  rights  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  standing  in  opposition  to 
corruption  in  the  family  and  the  state, 
while  marriage  itself  is  seen  as 
‘supremely  right  and  “natural”’.  By 
the  end  of  the  play  there  are  two  con¬ 
flicting  concepts  of  nature:  the  one 
ideological,  the  other  human.  The 
first  ‘gives  us  the  ideas  of  “Manhood, 
Vertue,  truth  and  Honour”,  but  the 
second  takes  away  from  us  the  power 
to  fulfil  them’ :  the  corruption  outside 
the  conspirators  is  found  within  them, 
the  desires  of  the  individual  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  conflicting  with  the  interests 
of  the  community,  and  marriage  is 
seen  as  in  effect  part  of  the  state.  A 
somewhat  similar  point  of  view  is 
expressed  in  ‘Un  dramaturge  a  la 
croisee  des  chemins :  Otway  dans 
Venice  Preserved ’  by  Frangoise  Rives 
{Caliban).  The  heroic  pretensions  of 
Jaffeir  are  proved  in  practice  merely 
words  and  Venice  Preserv’d  is  ‘congue 
comme  un  drame  heroique  mais  sentie 
comme  une  tragedie’.  Robert  Pas- 
quarelli’s  ‘On  the  Nicky-Nacky  Scenes 
in  Venice  Preserved ’  ( RECTR )  is 
written  in  the  most  incredible  jargon. 
Like  Kelsall  he  objects  to  the  extreme 
historical  interpretation.  He  claims 
that  the  scenes  relate  thematically  to 
the  play  by  carrying  out  ‘on  a  physical 


Nebraska  P.  and  Arnold,  pp.  xxii  +  116. 
21^.  14.75.  Paperback  10s.  6 d.  SI. 65. 


level  the  “dog-villain”  imagery  that 
permeates  the  play’,  they  provide 
necessary  time  lapses  between  the 
preceding  and  succeeding  scenes  and 
they  set  these  sombre  scenes  off 
comically  and  emotionally.  In  ‘Un 
echo  d’  Absalom  and  Achitophel  dans 
le  prologue  d’Otway  a  Venice  Pre¬ 
served ’  ( Caliban )  Albert  Poyet  notes 
that  line  24  of  the  prologue  echoes  a 
line  of  Dryden’s  describing  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  Geoffrey  Marshall’s  ‘The  Co¬ 
herence  of  The  Orphan'  ( TSLL ) 
defends  Otway’s  play  against  charges 
of  morbidity  and  inconsistency.  Mar¬ 
shall  holds  that  Acasto  embodies  the 
seventeenth-century  virtue  of  plain 
speaking  and  that  Acasto’s  ironical 
disavowal  of  marriage  is  taken  liter¬ 
ally  by  his  two  sons.  Hence  Castalio’s 
hiding  of  his  marriage  and  dissimu¬ 
lation  to  Polydore,  who  in  a  signific¬ 
antly  wordless  meeting  with  Castalio’s 
wife  commits  the  act  of  incest  that  later 
motivates  his  suicide.  While  this 
ingenious  interpretation  does  not 
remove  all  weakness  from  the  play,  it 
does  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency.  A  clear  facsimile  of  the  1680 
edition  of  The  History  and  Fall  of 
Caius  Marius  has  been  published  by 
the  Cornmarket  Press  as  part  of  its 
series  of  Restoration  and  eighteenth- 
century  acting  versions  of  Shakes¬ 
peare.19  Hazel  M.  Batzer  discusses 
‘Shakespeare’s  Influence  on  Thomas 
Otway’s  “Caius  Marius”  ’  in  R  UO  and 
deals  with  Otway’s  handling  of  source 
material  from  Plutarch,  previously 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  Coriolanus, 
and  his  borrowings  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Influenced  by  the  succession 
crisis  of  1679,  Otway  turned  to 
Shakespeare’s  treatment  of  the  Roman 
theme,  but  on  the  other  hand  senti¬ 
mentalized  the  relationship  between 

19  The  History  and  Fall  of  Caius  Marius, 
1680,  by  Thomas  Otway.  A  facsimile.  Lon¬ 
don:  Cornmarket  Press,  pp.  [vi]  +  67.  £3  10s. 
$8.40. 
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Marius  junior  and  Lavinia  based  on 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  play  thus  shows 
Otway  in  transition  from  the  heroic 
play  to  the  drama  of  sensibility,  and  it 
is  significant  that  Caius  Marius  re¬ 
placed  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  stage 
from  1679  to  1744. 

Anthony  Coleman’s  ‘Five  Notes 
on  “The  Provok’d  Wife’”  (N&Q) 
deals  with  details  of  the  text  and 
references  made  in  the  play.  The  same 
author’s  ‘Sir  John  Brute  on  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Stage’  ( RECTR ) 
notes  two  eighteenth-century  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  role,  one  as  a  softened 
gentleman  rake,  the  other  as  a  coarse 
brute;  the  second  is  approved  of  since 
Brute’s  false  version  of  the  man  of 
quality  is  opposed  to  the  ideal  of 
Vhonnete  homme  embodied  in  Heart- 
free.  Jean  Gendre  notes  in  ‘Une  source 
d’inspiration  pour  Farquhar:  Don 
Quixote ’  ( Caliban )  that  the  second 
intrigue  in  Love  and  a  Bottle  is  based 
upon  the  priest’s  story  ‘El  curioso 
impertinente’  from  Don  Quixote, 
transformed  from  tragedy  into  farce, 
while  The  Beaux  Stratagem  shows  the 
general  influence  of  the  Spanish  work, 
which  was  later  published  in  English 
translation  by  Farquhar’s  friend  Mot- 
teux.  The  edition  of  The  Recruiting 
Officer  by  E.  R.  Wood  is  designed  for 
schools,  and  is  somewhat  bowdlerized 
but  otherwise  sound.20  The  note  on  the 
text  says  that  the  editor  has  removed 
material  which  might  be  embarrassing 
in  class — embarrassing  for  whom,  one 
wonders:  the  class  or  the  teacher? 

(c)  Prose  Authors 

In  The  Novel  in  Letters  Natascha 
Wiirzbach  introduces  nine  epistolary 
novellas.21  Her  introduction  makes  a 

20  The  Recruiting  Officer,  by  George 
Farquhar,  ed.  by  E.  R.  Wood.  London: 
Heinemann  Educational  Books,  pp.  xxv  + 
108.  9s. 

21  The  Novel  in  Letters:  Epistolary  Fiction 
in  the  Early  English  Novel  1678-1740,  edited 
by  Natascha  Wiirzbach.  U.  of  Miami  P. 


number  of  sensible  basic  points  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  letter  in  fiction, 
particularly  for  psychological  immedi¬ 
acy,  and  she  attempts  to  link  the 
epistolary  form  with  contemporary 
practice  in  autobiographies,  question- 
and-answer  periodicals,  and  epistol¬ 
ary  manuals.  The  novellas  include  the 
brilliant  Portuguese  Letters  translated 
into  English  by  L’Estrange;  Aphra 
Behn’s  Love-Letters  between  a  Noble¬ 
man  and  his  Sister,  containing  a  some¬ 
what  over-heated  account  of  the 
longings  of  love;  the  muted  satire  of 
Captain  Ayloffe’s  Letters,  which  falls 
somewhat  flat.  The  collection  is  valu¬ 
able  not  only  as  making  available 
works  of  historical  interest  for  the 
development  of  the  epistolary  novel 
in  the  following  century,  but  also  as 
reprinting  works  of  some  interest  in 
their  own  right,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Portuguese  Letters,  of  very  great  merit 
(see  also  p.  284).  Olinda’s  Adventures: 
Or  the  Amours  of  a  Young  Lady,  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  in  1693,  but 
ascribed  in  later  editions  to  Mrs. 
Trotter,  has  been  reprinted  by  the 
A.R.S.22  While,  as  the  sensible  intro¬ 
duction  by  Robert  Adams  Day  com¬ 
ments,  the  division  into  letters  is  here 
often  arbitrary,  the  story  is  none 
the  less  told  with  skill  and  charm,  and 
many  of  the  incidents  are  entertaining. 
A  survey  of  the  short  novels  of  the 
period  is  given  in  Charles  C.  Mish’s 

22  Olinda’s  Adventures :  Or  the  Amours  of  a 
Young  Lady  (1718),  introduced  by  Robert 
Adams  Day.  (A.R.S.  No.  138.)  Los  Angeles: 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  ix  +  133-98. 
For  members. 


London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp. 
xxxiii+288.  $8.50.  42 s.  (The  novellas  inclu¬ 
ded  are  ‘Five  Love-Letters  from  a  Nun  to  a 
Cavalier  (1678)’  ( The  Portuguese  Letters), 
‘Captain  Ayloffe’s  Letters  (1701)’,  ‘From  a 
Lady  to  a  Lady  (1711)’,  ‘A  Letter  from  Mrs 
Jane  Jones  (1737)’,  ‘The  Lover’s  Week 
(1718)’,  ‘The  Double  Captive  (1718)’,  ‘The 
Constant  Lovers  (1731)’,  ‘The  Polite  Cor¬ 
respondence  (1740?)’,  and  ‘Love-Letters 
Between  a  Nobleman  and  his  Sister  (1684)’.) 
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‘English  Short  Fiction  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century’  ( SSF ).  The  revival  in 
the  genre  after  1660  he  sees  as  ‘entirely 
the  result  of  French  influence’,  and 
Aphra  Behn  was  its  major  exponent. 
While  these  tales  may  be  romantic 
compared  with  what  came  later,  they 
reveal  a  marked  increase  in  verisimili¬ 
tude  when  compared  with  what  went 
before.  Maximillian  E.  Novak  claims 
in  his  article  ‘Congreve’s  “Incognita” 
and  the  art  of  the  Novella’  ( Criticism ) 
that  the  normal  technique  for  the 
genre  is  typified  by  Aphra  Behn,  whose 
stories  are  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
real  life  and  whose  plots  are  rife  with 
chance  meetings  and  sudden  turns  of 
fortune.  Congreve’s  technique  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  this  and  he 
produced  ‘a  deliberate  work  of  art 
which  flaunts  its  untruth  at  its  audi¬ 
ence’.  Incognita  has  a  unity  of  con¬ 
trivance  and  aesthetic  inevitability 
produced  by  dramatic  plotting  which 
culminates  in  a  climax,  and  it  exhibits 
a  strain  of  humour  somewhat  akin  to 
Sterne’s,  as  Congreve  speculates  on 
the  motives  of  characters  or  attributes 
gratuitous  events  to  providence.  (This 
contrasts  strongly  with  Aubrey  Wil¬ 
liams’s  interpretation:  for  which  see 
YW  XLIX.  232.)  In  ‘Aphra  Behn’s 
First  Biography’  (SB)  Robert  Adams 
Day  challenges  the  assumption  that 
the  ‘Life  and  Memoirs  ...  by  One  of 
the  Fair  Sex’  prefixed  to  early  editions 
of  Behn’s  collected  fiction  was  written 
by  Charles  Gildon.  He  points  out  the 
great  discrepancies  among  the  versions 
printed  between  1696  and  1705  and 
argues  that  a  short  semi-literate 
account  of  Aphra  Behn,  with  some 
details  of  her  early,  and  much  inac¬ 
curacy  about  her  later,  life,  was  pieced 
out  by  some  love  letters  and  large 
passages  of  prose  that  had  been  left 
after  her  death  by  Aphra  Behn  herself. 
In  his  discussion  of  ‘The  “Colloquial 
Style”  and  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange’s 
Observator ’  ( Neophilologus )  Jan  Aarts 


finds  that  lexical  and  formal  repetitive 
groups  are  the  most  noticeable  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange’s 
style,  which  is  that  of  ‘informal  poli¬ 
tical  oratory’  rather  than  of  everyday 
conversation.  Jeanne  K.  Welcher’s 
‘A  Survey  of  the  Scholarship  on  John 
Evelyn’  ( BNYPL )  is  extremely  com¬ 
petent  and  clear.  Many  of  Evelyn’s 
works  are  not  available  in  good 
modern  editions  and  there  is  no 
general  consensus  on  his  literary 
importance.  There  are  specialist  his¬ 
torical  and  religious  studies,  but  even 
a  general  estimate  of  his  significance 
as  a  virtuoso  is  lacking.  The  same 
scholar  prints  a  letter  from  Evelyn 
justifying  a  translation  of  Lucretius 
then  under  preparation  in  ‘John 
Evelyn  to  Jeremy  Taylor’  ( N&Q ).  D. 
Pepys  Whiteley  contributes  a  letter  to 
the  TLS  (28.8.69,  p.  955)  noting  the 
valuable  theatrical  information  con¬ 
tributed  by  John  Payne  Collier  to  the 
annotations  in  Lord  Braybrooke’s 
third  edition  of  Pepys’s  Diary  (1848— 
9). 

Lynn  Sauls  corrects  various  details 
in  earlier  published  reports  of  the 
transcripts  of  the  parish  records  of 
Credenhill  for  the  years  1662-74, 
preserved  in  Hereford  Cathedral 
Library,  in  ‘Traherne’s  Hand  in  the 
Credenhill  Records’  (Library).  In 
‘The  Careless  Compositor  for  “Chris¬ 
tian  Ethicks”  ’  (PBS A)  the  same  author 
takes  issue  with  Guffey,  the  textual 
editor  of  the  Marks  and  Guffey 
edition  of  Christian  Ethicks,  who 
states  that  compositor  B  was  inferior 
to  compositor  A.  Sauls  concedes  that 
A  is  consistent  whereas  B  is  not,  but 
points  out  that  B’s  inconsistencies 
tend  to  follow  Traherne’s  own  usages 
in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capital¬ 
ization,  and  are  therefore  probably 
nearer  the  original  manuscript  than 
the  standardized  and  correct  work  of 
A.  Carol  M.  Sicherman  describes 
‘Traherne’s  Ficino  Notebook’  (PBS  A) 
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in  the  British  Museum,  dating  it  in  the 
late  1660s,  and  describing  its  contents 
briefly.  Edward  E.  Samaha  Jr.  contri¬ 
butes  to  SCN  ‘Richard  Crashaw  and 
Thomas  Traherne:  A  Bibliography, 
1938-1966’. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  and  Grace 
Abounding  have  been  edited  by  James 
Thorpe.23  In  his  introduction,  which  is 
forceful  rather  than  new,  Thorpe 
praises  Bunyan’s  skill,  especially  in 
using  everyday  language  and  living 
dialogue,  and  pleads  for  sympathy 
with  Bunyan’s  religious  strivings.  To 
psychologize  Bunyan  is  to  miss  the 
essence  of  his  experience.  Sacvan 
Bercovitch’s  ‘Diabolus  in  Salem’ 
(ELN)  traces  the  influence  of  various 
details  from  Bunyan’s  Holy  War  on 
Hawthorne’s  tale  ‘Endicott  and  the 
Red  Cross’.  Roger  Sharrock’s  John 
Bunyan  has  been  revised,  with  a  new 
bibliography,  and  John  Brown’s  John 
Bunyan  ( 1628-1688 ).  His  Life,  Times, 
and  Work  has  been  reprinted.24  The 
kind  of  thing  Bunyan  was  up  against 
can  be  seen  in  the  tales  of  ghosts  and 
diabolical  possession  in  George  Sin¬ 
clair’s  Satan’s  Invisible  World  Dis¬ 
covered,  published  in  1685  and  now 
reproduced  in  facsimile  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Coleman  O.  Parsons.25 
Parsons  describes  the  influence  of  the 
work  on  Scott  and  Robert  Louis 

23  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  World 
to  that  which  is  to  Come  and  Grace  Abounding 
to  the  Chief  of  Sinners,  by  John  Bunyan,  ed. 
by  James  Thorpe.  (Riverside  Editions.) 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  xxivJ-311. 
Paperback  $1.65. 

24  John  Bunyan,  by  Roger  Sharrock.  Mac¬ 
millan.  Revised  edn.  1968.  pp.  163.  30s. 

John  Bunyan  {1628-1688)  His  Life,  Times, 
and  Work,  by  John  Brown.  The  Tercentenary 
Edition  revised  by  Frank  Mott  Harrison 
with  marginal  notes,  addenda,  and  appen¬ 
dices,  1928.  Hamden,  Connecticut:  Archon 
Books,  pp.  xxiv+515.  $14. 

25  Satan’s  Invisible  World  Discovered 
0685),  by  George  Sinclair.  A  facsimile,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Coleman  O.  Parsons.  Gainesville, 
Florida:  Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints, 
pp.  xxviii+xxx+256.  $12.50. 


Stevenson  and  supplies  biographical 
details  about  Sinclair  and  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  account  of  the  book.  It 
contains  some  rattling  good  stories, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  glimpse 
of  a  horrifying  world  of  a  cruelty  and 
superstition  only  too  apparent  to  us 
now,  since  our  own  bigotries  are  of  a 
different  type. 

Sv.  Bruun’s  ‘Who’s  Who  in  Samuel 
Butler’s  “The  Elephant  in  the 
Moon”?’  ( ES)  identifies  Evelyn,  Wil¬ 
kins,  Hooke,  Boyle  and  Sir  Paul  Neile 
in  the  work  and  sometimes  challenges 
Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson’s  attribu¬ 
tions.  Peter  Dixon’s  ‘Another  Source 
for  “The  Rules  of  Civility”’  ( N&Q ) 
identifies  Richard  Lingard’s  Letter  to 
a  Young  Gentleman  Leaving  the 
University  as  a  second  source  for  the 
chapter  inserted  into  later  English 
translations  of  Antoine  de  Courtin’s 
Nouveau  traite  de  la  civilite  and  notes 
that  there  is  yet  another  source  still  to 
be  found. 

4.  SCIENCE,  PHILOSOPHY, 
HISTORY 

The  Life  of  the  Honourable  Robert 
Boyle  F.R.S.,  by  R.  E.  W.  Maddison, 
modestly  claims  to  complement 
Birch’s  biography  of  1744.26  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  painstaking  account  of  the 
many  aspects  of  Boyle’s  activity, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  religion  and 
science;  it  quotes  extensively  from 
manuscript  sources  and  is  based  on  a 
great  deal  of  original  research.  If 
Boyle  comes  over  as  an  indefatigable 
investigator  rather  than  an  over¬ 
whelmingly  lively  personality,  that  is 
perhaps  inherent  in  the  subject.  He 
did,  however,  share  the  immense  and 
sometimes  naive  intellectual  curiosity 
of  his  period,  and  his  international 

26  The  Life  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle 
F.R.S.,  by  R.  E.  W.  Maddison.  London: 
Taylor  &  Francis;  New  York:  Barnes  & 
Noble,  pp.  xxii  +  332.  Plates  40.  £9-50.  1905. 
$27.50. 
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contacts  ranged  from  needy  translat¬ 
ors  of  the  Bible  to  Cosimo  III,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Colin  A.  Ronan’s 
Edmond  Halley:  Genius  in  Eclipse 27  is 
a  very  readable  and  scholarly  account 
of  another  Restoration  polymath. 
Astronomer  Royal,  Savilian  Professor 
of  Geometry,  and  Captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  a  man  of  wide  human  and 
scientific  experience.  ‘Edmond  Halley 
and  Thematic  Geo-Cartography’,  by 
Norman  J.  W.  Thrower,2S  describes 
Halley's  long  voyages  and  assesses  his 
many  outstanding  contributions  to 
cartography,  especially  his  map  mark¬ 
ing  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  the 
tropics,  his  ‘Chart  shewing  the  Varia¬ 
tions  of  the  Compass  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  Oceans’  and  his  work 
and  map  on  the  movement  of  the  tides 
off  the  English  coast.  An  entertaining 
paper,  ‘Van  Helmont,  Boyle  and  the 
Alkahest’  contributed  by  Ladislao 
Reti  to  Some  Aspects  of  Seventeenth- 
Century  Medicine  and  Science 29  pub¬ 
lishes  a  possible  identification  of  the 
mysterious  alkahest,  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  solvent,  described  by  Paracelsus 
and  Van  Helmont  and  commented  on 
by  Boyle.  Such  was  also  the  early 
history  of  a  process  for  extracting 
glycerol  from  olive  oil,  redeveloped 
and  patented  in  1942  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  other  paper  in 

27  Edmond  Halley :  Genius  in  Eclipse,  by 
Colin  A.  Ronan.  London:  Macdonald; 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday.  pp. 
xii  +251.  £2  2s.  $5.95. 

28  Pp.  1-43  of  The  Terraqueous  Globe:  The 
History  of  Geography  and  Cartography. 
Papers  read  at  a  Clark  Library  Seminar, 
April  27,  1968,  by  Norman  J.  W.  Thrower 
and  Clarence  J.  Glacken,  introduced  by 
William  E.  Conway.  Los  Angeles:  Clark 
Memorial  Library  and  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  pp.  iv  +  80.  Paperback. 

29  Some  Aspects  of  Seventeenth-Century 
Medicine  and  Science.  Papers  read  at  a  Clark 
Library  Seminar,  October  12,  1968,  by 
Ladislao  Reti  and  William  C.  Gibson,  intro¬ 
duced  by  C.  D.  O’Malley.  Los  Angeles: 
Clark  Memorial  Library  and  University  of 
California,  pp.  iv+46.  Paperback. 


the  pamphlet,  William  C.  Gibson’s 
‘The  Medical  Interests  of  Christopher 
Wren’,  details  Wren’s  many  import¬ 
ant,  but  now  ignored,  contributions  to 
medicine,  including  techniques  of 
intravenous  injection,  a  sophisticated 
and  successful  operation  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  spleen  from  dogs,  and 
extremely  accurate  drawings  of  the 
human  brain  prepared  when  Wren 
was  part  of  the  team  whose  work  lay 
behind  Willis’s  Cerebri  Anatome. 

Two  volumes  deal  with  the  political 
philosophy  of  Locke.  John  Dunn’s 
The  Political  Thought  of  John  Locke 30 
rejects  the  liberal  and  Marxist  inter¬ 
pretations  of  Locke’s  thinking  and 
instead  places  the  Treatises  of  Govern¬ 
ment  within  a  framework  of  theolog¬ 
ical  doctrine.  Dunn  concludes,  ‘We 
have,  it  seems,  come  to  accept  in  the 
broadest  terms  the  politics  of  Locke 
but,  while  doing  so,  we  have  firmly  dis¬ 
carded  the  reasons  which  alone  made 
them  seem  acceptable  even  to  Locke. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  combin¬ 
ation  can  be  quite  what  we  need 
today’.  M.  Seliger  in  The  Liberal 
Politics  of  John  Locke 31  concludes 
somewhat  differently  that  the  liberal 
tradition  did  in  fact  descend  from 
Locke,  who  does  have  some  relevance 
for  us  today.  He  holds  that  Locke’s 
political  thought  made  concessions 
both  to  absolutism  and  to  revolution: 
‘The  chief  executive’s  unique  position 
is  allied  with  the  principle  of  consent, 
the  balance  of  powers,  the  supremacy 
of  law  and  the  legislature  .  .  .  Yet  a 
breakthrough  from  above  with  acqui¬ 
escence  from  below  becomes  feasible 
whenever  the  prince  judges  the  public 
good  to  require  it’,  whereas  on  the 
other  hand,  ‘the  majority  of  the  people 

30  The  Political  Thought  of  John  Locke: 
An  Historical  Account  of  the  Argument  of  the 
‘ Two  Treatises  of  Government',  by  John  Dunn. 
C.U.P.  pp.  xiii+290.  £3.  $10. 

31  The  Liberal  Politics  of  John  Locke,  by 
M.  Seliger.  London:  Allen  &  Unwin;  New 
York:  Praeger.  1968.  pp.  387.  555.  $10. 
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are  the  ultimate  fount  and  umpire  of 
the  use  of  political  authority,  but  must 
not  pass  judgement  except  by  resist¬ 
ance’.  These  attitudes  are  also  found 
in  the  traditional  theory  and  practice 
of  liberalism.  Locke’s  Epistola  de 
Tolerantia:  A  Letter  on  Toleration  has 
been  published  in  Latin  and  an  English 
translation  as  part  of  a  series  spon¬ 
sored  by  UNESCO.32  Dr.  Klibansky’s 
introduction  considers  the  problems 
of  authorship  and  publication.  J.  W. 
Gough  furnishes  the  translation,  and  in 
his  introduction  deals  with  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Locke’s  views  on  toleration 
and  provides  a  useful  summary  of  the 
Epistola.  ‘The  “New”  Locke’,  a 
review  article  by  Alan  Ryan  in  The 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  gives  a 
critical  assessment  of  recent  attitudes 
to  Locke. 

Un  voyageur  frangais  a  Londres  en 
1685 :  M.  de  Sainte-Marie,  edited  by 
Georges  Roth,33  is  a  partially  mod¬ 
ernized  reprint  of  a  manuscript  origin¬ 
ally  preserved  in  the  Municipal  Library 
of  Cherbourg,  but  destroyed  during 
the  war  in  1 944.  The  five  letters  contain 
a  description,  possibly  not  at  first 
hand,  of  the  coronation  of  James  II. 
M.  de  Sainte-Marie  did  not  know 
English  and  did  not  stay  in  the  country 
for  long,  but  he  does  give  a  tourist’s 
description  of  the  palaces,  great 
houses,  and  sights  of  London,  Wind¬ 
sor,  Hampton  Court,  and  other  places 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  and  his 
letters  were  certainly  worth  reprinting. 

John  R.  Mulder’s  The  Temple  of  the 
Mind:  Education  and  Literary  Taste  in 
Seventeenth-Century  England,  which 
concentrates  on  training  in  religion 
and  eloquence  as  these  affect  literature, 

32  Epistola  de  Tolerantia:  A  Letter  on  Tol¬ 
eration,  Latin  text  ed.  by  Raymond  Klib- 
ansky,  English  translation  by  J.  W.  Gough. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1968.  pp.  xliv  + 
171.  40.s.  $6.40. 

33  Un  voyageur  frangais  a  Londres  en  1685 : 
M.  de  Sainte-Marie,  ed.  by  Georges  Roth. 
Paris:  Didier.  1968.  pp.  81.  F  15. 


applies  primarily  to  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century  and  is  reviewed  above 
(p.  226).  Jacob  Tonson,  the  publisher 
of  Dryden,  Milton,  and  the  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  and  chairman  of  the  Kit-Cat 
Club  is  worth  a  biography.  He  has 
received  two.  Harry  M.  Geduld’s 
Prince  of  Publishers  is  a  lively  render¬ 
ing  of  what  is  already  known  about 
Tonson.34  G.  F.  Papali’s  Jacob  Tonson, 
Publisher 35  is  based  on  a  dissertation 
written  almost  four  decades  ago,  but 
containing  a  great  deal  of  original 
research,  and  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  of  publishing  in 
England. 

Audrey  W.  Douglas  contributes  an 
excursus  into  early  marketing  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  history  of  fashion  in 
‘Cotton  Textiles  in  England:  The  East 
India  Company’s  Attempt  to  Exploit 
Developments  in  Fashion  1660-1721’ 
(JBS).  The  policy  of  acquiring  influ¬ 
ential  friends  at  home  and  demanding 
from  the  suppliers  materials  of  fash¬ 
ionable  appeal  was  a  success,  although 
it  was  eventually  defeated  by  the  time 
gap  between  supplier  and  retailer  and 
the  influence  of  a  protectionist  lobby 
in  England.  It  stimulated  the  tendency 
towards  light-weight  fabrics  as  well  as 
technical  progress  in  dyeing  and  print¬ 
ing  cottons.  In  ‘Charles  II  and  Infall¬ 
ibility’  ( N&Q )  R.  A.  Beddard 
considers  stories  of  Charles’s  teasing  of 
his  brother  James  on  the  unlikelihood 
of  infallibility,  and  concludes  that  the 
stories  were  probably  true,  but  Charles 
probably  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 
John  Carswell’s  The  Descent  on 
England  makes  exciting  reading.36  It 

34  Prince  of  Publishers:  A  Study  of  the 
Work  and  Career  of  Jacob  Tonson,  by  Harry 
M.  Geduld.  (Humanities  Series,  66.)  Indiana 
U.P.  pp.  245.  Plates  17.  $6.75. 

35  Jacob  Tonson,  Publisher:  His  Life  and 
Work  ( 1656-1736 ),  by  G.  F.  Papali.  Auck¬ 
land:  Tonson  Publishing  House,  1968.  pp. 
xi+231. 

36  The  Descent  on  England:  A  Study  of  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688  and  its  European 
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is  an  account  of  the  Glorious  Revolu¬ 
tion  seen  against  its  European  back¬ 
ground  as  an  inspired  gamble,  ‘an 
adventure  of  military  aristocrats’. 
The  centrally  controlled,  monolithic 
power  of  Louis  XIV  was  met  and 
thwarted  by  the  puny  ‘Monsieur  de 
Breda’,  whose  power  was  based 
pluralistically  on  innumerable  family 
territories.  The  thing  that  comes  out 
most  clearly  is  the  organizing  genius 
and  the  military  and  political  shrewd¬ 
ness  of  William.  The  invasion  of 
England  was  a  stupendous  feat 
demanding  the  exertion  of  all  his 
intellectual  powers  and  the  mobiliz- 


Background,  by  John  Carswell.  London: 
Barrie  &  Rockliff;  New  York:  Day.  pp.  259. 
50^.  S6.50. 


ation  of  all  his  financial  resources. 
The  policy  on  arrival,  strict  payment 
for  food  and  materials  received  by  the 
army  and  the  avoidance  of  battle  with 
James,  paid  off  as  James’s  adherents 
left  him  one  by  one  and  he  fled  the 
country.  Like  many  who  believe  in 
predestination,  William  took  the 
utmost  care  to  make  certain  that  the 
predestined  should  be  given  every 
chance  of  happening.  Carswell  gives  a 
vivid  rendering  of  William’s  hesitant 
yet  decisive  personality;  and  the  con¬ 
stitutional  wranglings  of  Clarendon, 
Filmer,  Locke,  and  Shaftesbury,  not 
to  mention  Dryden,  Otway,  and  their 
like,  assume  a  new  appearance  when 
the  intervention  of  William  III  is  seen 
as  the  culmination  of  his  duel  with  the 
royal  Gallic  Rooster. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 

KEITH  WALKER  and  JOHN  CHALKER 


The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows: 
1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose;  4. 
Drama;  5.  The  Novel.  The  first  four 
sections  are  by  Keith  Walker;  the  last 
is  by  John  Chalker.  In  the  second 
section,  the  book  in  footnote  23  is 
reviewed  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Phillips. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  main  bibliographical  aid  for 
the  period  is  the  very  full  ‘English 
Literature,  1660-1800’  in  the  July 
issue  of  PQ.  SEL  for  Summer  1970 
includes  ‘Recent  Studies  in  the  Restor¬ 
ation  and  Eighteenth  Century’  in 
which  books  published  mostly  in  1969 
are  reviewed  or  noticed  by  Marshall 
Waingrow.  For  Blake,  Crabbe,  and 
Godwin,  see  also  ‘The  Romantic 
Movement:  A  Selective  and  Critical 
Bibliography’  in  the  supplement  to 
the  September  number  of  ELN. 

Frederic  Ewen’s  little  Bibliography 
of  Eighteenth  Century  English  Liter¬ 
ature,1  useful  when  it  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1935,  has  been  reissued  with¬ 
out  revision.  This  would  seem  to  make 
it  worthless  today. 

Friends  of  the  late  John  Butt  have 
assembled  an  attractive  collection  of 
unpublished  or  uncollected  essays, 
Pope,  Dickens,  and  Others.2  There  are 
nine  essays,  three  of  which  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  eighteenth-century  sub- 

1  Bibliography  of  Eighteenth  Century 
English  Literature,  by  Frederic  Ewen.  New 
York:  Haskell  House,  pp.  iv+28.  $4.95. 

2  Pope,  Dickens,  and  Others:  Essays  and 
Addresses,  by  John  Butt.  Ed.  by  Geoffrey 
Carnall,  foreword  by  W.  L.  Renwick.  Edin¬ 
burgh  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  172.  £1-50. 


jects :  ‘Science  and  Man  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Poetry’  from  D  UJ  (1 947),  and 
two  previously  unpublished  lectures 
delivered  in  1939  and  1946  respective¬ 
ly,  ‘The  Imitation  of  Horace  in  English 
Poetry’,  and  ‘Pope  and  the  Opposition 
to  Walpole’s  Government’.  These  are 
noticed  below  under  Pope. 

The  Lady  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century 3  contains  two  papers  deliv¬ 
ered  at  a  seminar  in  the  William 
Andrews  Clark  Library,  Irvin  Ehren- 
preis’s  ‘Letters  of  Advice  to  Young 
Spinsters’  and  Robert  Halsband’s 
‘Ladies  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century’.  Ehrenpreis’s  paper  con¬ 
siders  Swift’s  remarkably  inde¬ 
pendent  views  on  the  education  of 
females  and  on  the  status  of  unmarried 
women  from  his  letters  to  Esther 
Johnson  and  Esther  Vanhomrigh  and 
elsewhere,  and  compares  these  views 
with  those  of  Swift’s  contemporaries 
and  later  writers.  Halsband’s  paper 
starts  from  the  clash  in  1733  between 
Pope  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mont¬ 
agu,  considers  Lady  Mary’s  ‘contra¬ 
dictions  and  complexities’,  her  views 
on  women,  and  her  career  as  a  writer. 
Finally,  Halsband  touches  on  the 
Bluestockings  Elizabeth  Carter,  Han¬ 
nah  More,  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft. 
Lady  Mary’s  work  and  example  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Jane  Austen,  and  the  nineteenth- 
century  women  novelists. 

3  The  Lady  of  Letters  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  by  Irvin  Ehrenpreis  and  Robert 
Halsband.  Los  Angeles:  William  Andrews 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  iv+55. 
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The  Fall  number  of  ECS  is  a  special 
issue  edited  by  Ronald  Paulson  on 
‘The  Eighteenth-Century  Imagin¬ 
ation’.  Two  essays  can  be  noted  here, 
Morris  Golden’s  ‘The  Imagining  Self 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century’,  and  G.  S. 
Rousseau’s  ‘Science  and  the  Discovery 
of  the  Imagination  in  Enlightened 
England’.  Golden’s  prose  is  not  wholly 
accessible  to  the  normal  processes  of 
communication,  but  so  far  as  I  under¬ 
stand  him  he  is  talking  about  the  ways 
eighteenth-century  writers  chose  to 
project  ideas  of  themselves  in  their 
writings,  and  for  this  purpose  he  uses 
the  work  of  Pope,  Thomson,  and 
Smart.  Rousseau’s  essay  deals  with 
‘imagination’  in  a  strict  sense — the 
‘discovery’  was  to  see  it  in  physio¬ 
logical  terms.  Rousseau  believes  that 
‘without  Locke’s  theory  of  associa- 
tionism  .  .  .  the  whole  course  of 
eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century 
British  literature  would  be  different’. 
More  speculatively,  he  goes  on  to 
argue  that  mimetic  literature  depen¬ 
ded  on  the  writers  thinking  the  imagin¬ 
ation  ‘physically  non-existent’:  ‘the 
decline  of  mimesis  occurred  only  when 
psychology  was  established  as  a 
science’. 

The  Special  Issue  of  ECS  also  con¬ 
tains  articles  on  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Blake,  which  will  be  noticed  below, 
and  an  article  on  Voltaire. 

With  the  renewed  interest  in  eight¬ 
eenth-century  Homer  brought  about 
by  the  publication  of  the  Twickenham 
edition  of  Pope’s  Homer  in  1967  (YW 
XLVHI.  252)  it  is  good  to  have  Donald 
M.  Foerster’s  competent  study  Homer 
in  English  Criticism ,4  first  published 
in  1947,  back  in  print. 

Mention  should  have  been  made 
last  year  of  an  excellent  little  intro¬ 
duction  to  eighteenth-century  Euro- 

4  Homer  in  English  Criticism:  The  Historical 
Approach  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by 
Donald  M.  Foerster.  Hamden,  Conn.: 
Archon  Books,  pp.  viii  +  130.  $4.50. 


pean  intellectual  history,  Norman 
Hampson’s  The  Enlightenment.5 
Hampson  does  not  enclose  ‘the  En¬ 
lightenment’  in  a  straitjacket  of  defin¬ 
itions,  being  aware  that  it  was  ‘an 
interlacing  pattern  in  which  the  “facts” 
of  history,  the  creations  of  the  arts,  the 
discoveries  of  science  and  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  philosophy  reacted  upon  each 
other  and  in  turn  affected  men’s  atti¬ 
tudes  to  history,  the  arts,  science, 
philosophy  and  religion’.  The  book  is 
in  two  parts:  ‘A  New  Heaven  and  a 
New  Earth’  considers  the  possibilities 
that  seemed  to  be  offered  by  the 
Enlightenment;  ‘Not  Peace  but  a 
Sword’  turns  to  the  later  Social  and 
Political  environment  that  led  to  the 
Revolution  and  the  end  of  the  hopes  of 
the  men  of  the  Enlightenment.  Al¬ 
though  as  one  would  expect  Hampson 
deals  mainly  with  the  writers  of  the 
French  enlightenment,  the  English 
writers  dealt  with  in  passing  include 
Locke,  Newton,  Pope,  Hume,  Smol¬ 
lett,  Sterne,  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and 
Burke.  Along  with  Hampson’s  book, 
I  should  note  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  Peter  Gay’s  The 
Enlightenment:  An  Interpretation, 
called  The  Science  of  Freedom ,6  The 
first  volume  ( 7IEXLVIIL  248)  plotted 
the  intellectual  origins  of  the  philo- 
sophes;  this  volume  deals  with  their 
‘programme’  viewed  in  the  social  con¬ 
text  of  the  time. 

A  study  of  one  of  the  ‘programmes’ 
of  the  Enlightenment  concerns  Scot¬ 
land.  Scotland’s  Age  of  Improvement 1 

5  The  Enlightenment,  by  Norman  Hamp¬ 
son.  The  Pelican  History  of  European 
Thought,  Vol.  4.  1968.  Penguin  Books,  pp. 
304.  Paperback  Is.  6 d. 

6  The  Enlightenment:  An  Interpretation: 
Vol.  II:  The  Science  of  Freedom,  by  Peter 
Gay.  New  York:  Knopf  1969;  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson  1970.  pp.  xxii+705.£6. 

7  Scotland’s  Age  of  Improvement :  A  Survey 
of  Eighteenth-Century  Literary  Clubs  and 
Societies,  by  Davis  D.  McElroy.  Pullman: 
Washington  State  U.P.  pp.  viii-|  175.  Paper¬ 
back  $4. 
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by  Davis  D.  McElroy  surveys  in 
exhaustive  detail  the  many  literary 
clubs  and  societies  which  appeared  in 
eighteenth-century  Scotland,  and  adds 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
milieu  of  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Hugh 
Blair,  Boswell,  and  Burns. 

For  over  seventy  years  students  of 
eighteenth-century  literature  have 
gone  to  L.  A.  Selby-Bigge’s  British 
Moralists  to  read  the  philosophers  of 
the  period.  Now  comes  D.  D.  Raph¬ 
ael’s  thorough  revision  of  that  work.8 
Selby-Bigge  confined  his  selection  to 
eighteenth-century  writers,  and  omit¬ 
ted  Hume.  Raphael  begins  ‘quite 
firmly’  with  Hobbes,  and  adds  to 
Selby-Bigge’s  selection  Richard  Cum¬ 
berland,  Hume,  David  Hartley,  and 
Thomas  Reid.  The  philosophers  now 
omitted  from  the  earlier  selection  are 
John  Clarke,  John  Brown,  and  Karnes. 
The  order  has  been  rearranged  and  is 
now  chronological,  and  the  analytical 
index  has  been  extended. 

Three  general  articles  consider  criti¬ 
cal  ideas.  Arthur  Sherbo’s  “‘Charac¬ 
ters  of  Manners” :  Notes  Towards  the 
History  of  a  Critical  Term’  ( Criticism ) 
is  an  extended  gloss  on  a  passage  in 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  where  John¬ 
son  distinguished  between  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  novels  of  Fielding  and 
Richardson:  one  wrote  of  characters 
of  manners,  and  one  of  characters  of 
nature.  Sherbo  traces  the  term  ‘charac¬ 
ters  of  manners’  through  Dryden, 
Dennis,  Richard  Hurd,  and  Johnson’s 
Shakespeare.  ‘The  Satiric  Mode  of 
Feeling’,  a  wide-ranging  essay  by 
Edward  A.  Bloom  and  Lillian  D. 
Bloom  (also  in  Criticism),  discusses 
the  disposition  of  satire,  particularly 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  didactic¬ 
ism  and  humanitarianism.  In  ‘Faculty 

8  British  Moralists  1650-1800,  selected  and 
edited  with  comparative  notes  and  analytical 
index,  by  D.  D.  Raphael.  Vol.  1 :  Hobbes- 
Gay,  Vol.  2:  Hume-Bentham.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  pp.  x  +  421;  viii+431. 
£5. 


Psychology  and  Metaphor  in  Eight¬ 
eenth-Century  Criticism’  ( MP )  Alex 
Page  examines  ‘how  ideas  concerning 
the  function  of  metaphor  related  to  the 
faculties  and  workings  of  the  human 
mind’.  There  were  two  views,  one 
seeing  the  mind  as  a  passive  organ,  the 
other  trying  to  encourage  ‘the  mind’s 
creative  potential  in  making  .  .  .  use 
of  metaphor’. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson  and  others  have 
edited  an  enormous  anthology  of 
eighteenth-century  literature  in  double 
columns,  with  unmodernized  texts, 
notes,  scholarly  introductions,  biblio¬ 
graphies,  and  so  on.9  The  scope  is  wide, 
including  Sprat,  Locke,  Tillotson, 
Atterbury,  Prior,  Defoe  (mostly  non- 
fictional),  Mandeville,  Shaftesbury, 
Dennis,  Butler,  Law,  and  Richardson 
(from  Letters  to  and  for  Particular 
Friends).  Gulliver’s  Travels  and  Bos¬ 
well’s  Life  of  Johnson  are  not  included 
on  the  grounds  that  selection  from 
those  works  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
book  is  finely  printed,  but  being  1"  by 
9j"  and  2"  thick  it  is  burdensome  to 
hold  in  the  hand.  Another  collection. 
Major  English  Writers  of  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century 10  edited  by  Harold  E. 
Pagliaro,  has  not  been  available  for 
inspection.  The  interested  reader  can 
find  an  account  of  it  in  Donald 
Greene’s  ‘Eighteenth  Century  Mis¬ 
cellanies’  ( ECS  1970). 

The  Augustan  writer  pampered  his 
audience  if  he  was  a  hack,  or  vexed  it 
if  he  was  a  satirist.  Thomas  Lockwood 
examines  this  divergence  of  attitude  in 
‘The  Augustan  Author-Audience  Re¬ 
lationship:  Satiric  vs.  Comic  Forms’ 
(. ELEl ),  drawing  on  Addison,  Steele, 

9  Eighteenth-Century  English  Literature, 
ed.  by  Geoffrey  Tillotson,  Paul  Fussell,  and 
Marshall  Waingrow,  with  the  assistance  of 
Brewster  Rogerson.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  pp.  xxx  +  1554.  £4-75. 

10  Major  English  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  ed.  Harold  E.  Pagliaro.  Vol.  1.  New 
York:  Free  Press;  London:  Collier-Mac- 
millan.  pp.  xiv  +  961.  $10. 
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Fielding,  and  the  gloomy  Tory  satir¬ 
ists  Swift  and  Pope. 

Penultimately  in  this  section,  some 
bibliographical  notes.  The  long-de¬ 
layed  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
Library  (1968  for  1964)  contains  the 
following  eighteenth-century  articles: 
‘Edmond  Malone:  Scholar-Collector' 
by  James  M.  Osborn,  ‘Bolingbroke, 
Pope,  and  the  Patriot  King ’  by  Giles 
Barber,  ‘The  Binding  (et  cetera)  of 
Vaia'  by  D.  V.  Erdman,  ‘James  Ralph's 
Pamphlets,  1741-1744’  by  John  B. 
Shipley,  and  ‘Early  Georgian  Provin¬ 
cial  Magazines’  by  R.  M.  Wiles.  In  a 
note  in  the  same  volume  of  Library 
Charles  Ryskamp  draws  attention  to 
the  connexion  between  Richardson 
and  Cowper.  The  1968  number  of  the 
Library  has  articles  on  the  printing  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  (1719)  by  K.  I.  D. 
Maslen,  and  on  the  printing  of  Old- 
mixon’s  Histories  by  Pat  Rogers,  who 
has  also  unearthed  ‘A  Lost  Poem  by 
Oldmixon’  ( PBSA ).  A  long  note  on 
‘Some  Bookseller-Publishers,  1 659— 
1800’  ( N&Q )  by  Douglas  H.  Shepard 
tries  to  sort  out  some  tangles  concern¬ 
ing  a  group  of  publisher-booksellers 
surnamed  Robinson. 

Finally  an  odd  but  significant  item. 
In  ‘Voltaire  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole’ 
{PQ  1967)  Calhoun  Winter  adduced 
material  to  show  that  Voltaire  received 
payment  from  the  secret  service  funds 
in  May  1727.  Now  Pat  Rogers  (‘Vol¬ 
taire  and  Walpole:  A  Further  Note’ 
[PQ])  provides  some  confirmation  of 
this,  making,  however,  theproviso  that 
‘demonstration  of  a  secret  service 
payment  is  not  quite  tantamount  to 
proof  of  espionage’. 

2.  POETRY 
(a)  General 

The  English  Georgia 11  by  John 

11  The  English  Georgic:  A  Study  in  the 
Development  of  a  Form ,  by  John  Chalker. 
Ideas  and  Forms  in  English  Literature,  Rout- 
ledge  &  Kegan  Paul;  Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  pp.  vi+229.  £  1  75.  $6.50. 


Chalker  is  a  detailed  study  in  the  ways 
of  poetic  influence  and  imitation. 
Chalker  first  writes  of  Virgil’s  Georgies 
in  themselves  and  as  they  were  seen  by 
Augustan  readers  and  critics  (drawing 
on  Addison’s  essays  and  Dryden’s 
translation),  and  then  explores  the 
widening  range  of  influence  these 
poems  had  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  Philips,  Dyer,  Smart,  and 
Grainger  wrote  poems  all  closely 
modelled  on  easily  observable  features 
of  the  Georgies,  all  seriously  didactic 
and  indebted  to  Virgil’s  blend  of 
patriotic,  political,  and  social  themes. 
Chalker  admits  that  these  poems  are 
not  very  good,  but  argues  that  they 
have  redeeming  elements  of  mock 
heroic  in  their  make-up  which  the 
modern  reader  may  not  notice  without 
guidance.  Further  away  from  Virgil  in 
terms  of  simple  and  direct  influence  are 
Denham’s  Cooper’s  Hill  and  Pope’s 
Windsor-Forest.  The  relationship  of 
Thomson’s  Seasons  to  the  Georgies  is 
much  more  complex,  and  a  study  of 
this  relationship  gives  Chalker  a  useful 
way  of  talking  about  the  tensions  of 
Thomson’s  poem,  and  the  way  he  uses 
Virgil  as  a  way  of  resolving  these 
tensions.  In  Rural  Sports  and  Trivia 
Gay  demonstrates  a  different,  but 
equally  complex  relationship.  The 
last  chapter  is  a  gathering  of  ‘gentle¬ 
men  poets’  such  as  William  Somerville 
and  Richard  Jago. 

Howard  D.  Weinbrot’s  theme  con¬ 
cerns  a  different  sort  of  genre,  a  differ¬ 
ent  sort  of  imitation.  The  Formal 
Strain 12  attempts  ‘to  investigate  the 
background  and  conventions  of  the 
“Augustan”  Imitation  and  formal 
verse  satire  and,  where  possible,  to 
suggest  ways  in  which  knowledge  of 
these  conventions  can  illuminate  the 
successes  and  failures  of  several 
eighteenth-century  poems’.  Perhaps 

12  The  Formal  Strain:  Studies  in  Augustan 
Imitation  and  Satire,  by  Howard  D.  Wein- 
brot.  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  xii+234.  67 s  6 d. 
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Weinbrot  is  more  successful  in  the  first 
of  these  two  aims.  He  distinguishes 
two  types  of  verse  satire  (harsh  and 
gentle),  identifies  typical  patterns,  and 
sets  out  contemporary  theorizing 
about  verse  satire  before  getting  down 
to  analyse  Young’s  Love  of  Fame, 
Pope’s  Horatian  Satires,  Johnson’s 
London,  and  Johnson’s  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes. 

The  Heroic  Couplet 13  by  William 
Bowman  Piper  ranges  widely,  but 
nearly  half  of  the  book  is  concerned 
with  the  eighteenth  century.  It  begins 
with  a  ‘Brief  History’  of  the  couplet, 
and  most  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  an 
anthology  of  illustrations  of  passages 
in  couplets  from  Chaucer  to  Keats, 
with  short  discussions. 

Waldemar  Zacharasiewicz’s  book 
on  the  cosmic  voyage  and  the  excur¬ 
sion  in  English  poetry14  falls  mainly  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  it 
goes  back  to  Cowley  and  Milton.  The 
poets  dealt  with  are  Blackmore, 
Mallet,  Dyer,  and  Thomson. 

Why  did  poetic  narrative  virtually 
disappear  during  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury?  Earl  Miner  addresses  himself  to 
this  question  in  ‘From  Narrative  to 
“Description”  and  “Sense”  in  Eight¬ 
eenth-Century  Poetry’  ( SEL )  which 
traces  a  movement  in  sensibility  from 
a  seventeenth-century  faith  in  heroic 
or  courtly  action  to  another  faith,  in 
persuasion  or  conversation.  ‘The  idea 
of  a  gentleman  has  replaced  the  idea 
of  the  heroic  actor.’  The  poetic 
achievement  that  came  from  this  new 
faith,  Miner  says,  ‘occupies  a  range 
precisely  between  the  descriptive  and 
the  discursive’,  and  the  important 

13  The  Heroic  Couplet,  by  William  Bowman 
Piper.  Cleveland:  Case  Western  Reserve  U.  P. 
pp.  xii+454.  $10.95. 

14  Die  ' Cosmic  Voyage’  und  die  'Excursion' 
in  der  englischen  Dichtung  des  17.  und  18. 
Jahrhunderts,  by  Waldemar  Zacharasiewicz. 
Vienna:  Verlag  Notring  (Dissertationen  der 
Universitat  Graz:  4).  pp.  viii+204.  Paper¬ 
back  DM  21.50. 


poems  of  the  century  combine  the  two, 
especially  those  of  Pope. 

(b)  Individual  Poets 

It  is  very  good  to  see  G.  C.  Faber’s 
edition  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Gay,15  still  the  standard  edition,  back 
in  print,  although  at  a  considerable 
price.  It  was  first  published  in  1926. 

The  relations  between  Prior  and 
Steele  are  studied  in  Richard  B. 
Kline’s  ‘Tory  Prior  and  Whig  Steele: 
A  Measure  of  Respect?’  (SEL).  Their 
differences  were  political,  their  respect 
professional. 

In  the  preface  of  his  fascinating 
Pamphlet  Attacks  on  Alexander  Pope 16 
J.  Y.  Guerinot  offers  as  a  more  accur¬ 
ate,  though  impossible,  title  ‘Attacks 
on  Pope  published  between  1711  and 
1744  mostly  in  pamphlet  form  but 
sometimes  as  broadsides,  as  books,  or 
as  parts  of  books,  excluding  all  but 
several  newspaper  attacks’.  Guerinot 
lists  chronologically  some  hundred 
and  sixty  items,  giving  the  exact  date 
of  the  pamphlet,  a  short  bibliograph¬ 
ical  description  (normalized  title- 
page,  collation,  and  pagination), 
subsequent  publishing  history,  the 
occasion  of  the  pamphlet,  the  charges  it 
brings  against  Pope,  a  list  of  Pope’s 
works  to  which  it  refers,  and  finally  a 
generous  summary  of  its  contents.  Two 
subjects  are  omitted:  the  controversy 
with  Curll  over  the  publication  of 
Pope’s  letters,  and  the  Crousaz 
attacks  on  the  Essay  on  Man.  One 
limitation  to  this  catalogue  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  advantage:  for  simplicity,  Guer¬ 
inot  has  listed  only  attacks  on  Pope, 
and  excluded  the  many  defences, 

15  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Gay, 
including  'Polly',  ' The  Beggar’s  Opera’,  and 
Selections  from  the  other  Dramatic  Work,  ed. 
by  G.  C.  Faber.  New  York:  Russell  & 
Russell,  pp.  xlviii-f-700.  $15. 

16  Pamphlet  Attacks  on  Alexander  Pope 
1711-1744:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography,  by  J. 
V.  Guerinot.  London:  Methuen;  New  York: 
U.P.  pp.  lxxii+360.  £6-50.  $14.50. 
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imitations,  and  so  on,  although  he 
lists  in  an  appendix  pamphlets  ‘which 
are  not,  but  which  from  their  titles 
alone  might  well  seem  to  be,  attacks 
on  Pope’.  Pamphlet  Attacks  reveals  a 
shocking  story  of  malice,  invective, 
and  unprovoked  spite.  After  Dennis’s 
attack  on  the  Essay  on  Criticism 
(‘there  is  nothing  so  stupid  and  so 
impotent  as  a  hunchback’d  Toad’)  no 
major  poem  of  Pope’s  escaped  attack. 
And  the  attacks  were  personal.  The 
first  and  last  pamphlets  listed  here 
make  the  point  neatly.  Dennis’s 
Reflections  (1711)  charges:  ‘1.  Pope 
deformed;  2.  Pope  a  Jacobite  .  .  .’. 
Cibber’s  Another  Occasional  Letter  to 
Mr.  Pope  (1744)  charges:  ‘1.  Cibber 
rescued  Pope  from  a  bawdy  house;  2. 
Pope  has  a  venereal  disease’.  Pope 
suffered  not  only  isolated  attacks,  but 
series  of  campaigns  planned  to  dis¬ 
credit  him  as  a  poet,  translator,  and 
editor.  ‘One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  Popiana  is  the  sheer  per¬ 
sistency  of  the  attacks,’  Guerinot 
writes.  ‘It  is  much  as  though  a  quarter¬ 
ly  magazine  devoted  entirely  to 
attacks  on  one  author  should  run  over 
thirty  years.’ 

In  his  introduction  Guerinot  con¬ 
siders  the  varieties  of  attack,  their 
motives,  their  effect  on  Pope  and  his 
writings,  and  what  light  they  throw 
on  how  his  contemporaries  read  him. 
This  book  is  lucidly  written,  and  the 
annotations  are  always  informative. 
Many  will  sympathize  with  one  of 
Guerinot’s  infrequent  digressions : 
‘The  British  Museum’s  copy  [of  The 
Speculatist  (1730)]  is  misplaced,  and 
my  repeated  attempts  to  see  it  have 
yielded  only  a  variety  of  nineteenth- 
century  theological  tracts’. 

Maynard  Mack’s  book  about  ‘Re¬ 
tirement  in  the  later  poetry  of  Pope’ 
The  Garden  and  the  City 17  is  an  attempt 

17  The  Garden  and  the  City:  Retirement  and 
Politics  in  the  Later  Poetry  of  Pope  1731 - 
1743,  by  Maynard  Mack.  Toronto  U.P.  and 


to  show  how  Pope  ‘managed  to  fashion 
from  his  personal  experience  and  the 
literary  past  an  enabling  myth  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  work’ :  Pope’s  garden  and 
grotto  supplied  him  with  ‘a  place  to 
stand,  an  angle  of  vision’  which  allowed 
him  to  become  a  great  satirist.  And 
by  giving  him  a  ‘country  of  the  mind’ 
they  allowed  him  *to  re-create  his 
limited  personal  being  by  drawing 
on  a  larger  historical  identity’. 

The  first  chapter  ‘A  Poet  in  his 
Landscape’  describes  the  importance 
for  Pope  of  his  situation  (both  senses) 
at  Twickenham,  and  the  next  chapter 
‘The  Shadowy  Cave’  explores  the 
significance  of  Pope’s  grotto.  Chapter 
3,  ‘Secretum  Iter’,  is  about  Pope’s 
relationship  to  a  tradition  of  retire¬ 
ment  literature.  Chapters  4-6  turn  to 
more  directly  political  considerations, 
for  Pope  pursued  politics  from  the 
vantage  of  the  retirement  Mack  de¬ 
scribes  in  his  first  three  chapters. 
Pope’s  chief  enemy  was  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  and  Mack  presents  details  of 
Pope’s  long  and  consistent  antagon¬ 
ism,  both  because  of  his  attacks  on 
Pope’s  friends,  and  because  of  a  wider 
and  ‘more  general  anxiety  about  the 
moral  effects  of  Walpole’s  rule’. 

Thp  Garden  and  the  City  Mack 
insists  is  not  primarily  a  work  of 
criticism,  and  is  at  times  frankly 
speculative.  However  Mack’s  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  evidence  is  admirably  tact¬ 
ful  and  honest,  even  for  the  reader  who 
may  not  always  agree  with  his  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  this  book  is  an  important 
addition  to  what  we  know  of  Pope’s 
world  and  the  world  of  his  mind. 

John  Butt’s  ‘Pope  and  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  Walpole’s  Government’ 
{Pope,  Dickens,  and  Others )  was 
delivered  as  a  lecture  in  1946,  and  had 
Butt  lived  to  publish  it,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  revised.  However  it 


O.U.P.  pp.  xviii  +  341  +55  plates.  S10. 
£4-20. 
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can  still  be  read  as  a  graceful  short 
treatment  of  some  of  the  matters  dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  by  Mack. 

John  A.  Jones  gives  a  detailed,  indeed 
relentless,  analysis  of  Pope’s  Couplet 
Art18  in  five  early  poems  ( Pastorals , 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Windsor-Forest, 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Eloisa  to 
Abelard),  the  early  and  late  versions  of 
The  Dunciad,  and  two  late  poems,  the 
fourth  Epistle,  and  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires.  His  aims  are  ‘to  show  how  and 
for  what  thematic  and  artistic  reasons 
Pope  employs  different  couplet  norms 
for  different  poems’,  ‘to  explain  Pope’s 
development  as  a  stylist’,  and  to  come 
to  some  conclusions  about  ‘Pope’s  art 
as  a  couplet  poet’.  Since  the  argument 
is  closely  technical,  the  conclusions 
are  not  easy  to  summarize.  The  analy¬ 
sis  is  often  interesting  and  useful,  but 
this  writer  must  agree  with  the  reviewer 
in  TLS  (1969:  p.  998)  that  many  of 
Jones’s  interpretations  are  strained  or 
fanciful. 

The  great  Twickenham  Edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Alexander  Pope  is  con¬ 
cluded  withthepublication  oithe  Index 
volume  prepared  by  Maynard  Mack.19 
It  is  a  conflated  index  of  the  indexes  to 
the  latest  revised  edition  of  each  of  the 
ten  volumes,  together  with  ‘a  fresh 
and  exhaustive  listing  of  all  proper 
names’  in  the  text  and  textual  notes. 

Martin  C.  Battestin’s  article  in  ECS 
‘The  Transforming  Power’  is  about 
‘Nature  and  Art  in  Pope’s  Pastorals’. 

G.  S.  Rousseau’s  volume  of  essays 
on  The  Rape  of  the  Lock 20  includes 
‘Interpretations’  by  J.  S.  Cunningham, 

18  Pope’s  Couplet  Art,  by  John  A.  Jones. 
Athens:  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  x+217.  $7. 

19  The  Twickenham  Edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Alexander  Pope:  Vol.  XI:  Index,  ed.  by 
Maynard  Mack,  assisted  by  Mary  Price  and 
Annetta  Bynum.  London:  Methuen;  New 
Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  U.P.  pp.  vi  +  169.  £3-75. 

20  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘ The  Rape  of  the  Lock':  A  Collection  of 
Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  G.  S.  Rousseau. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. ;  Prentice-Hall.  pp. 
iv-f  121.  £2-50. 


Cleanth  Brooks,  Ian  Jack,  Reuben 
Brower,  Earl  Wasserman,  and  Rebecca 
Parkin,  together  with  shorter  ‘View 
Points’  from  a  further  nine  writers. 
‘Transformation  in  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock ’  by  Ralph  Cohen  (ECS)  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  forms  of  wit  in 
Pope’s  poem,  and  with  Pope’s  ‘sense 
of  a  changing,  transforming  society’. 

In  ‘Achilles’  Shield:  Some  Observ¬ 
ations  on  Pope’s  Iliad'’  ( PMLA )  Fern 
Farnham  investigates  the  manuscript 
revisions  of  the  passage  and  discusses 
the  relationship  of  Pope’s  notes  to 
those  of  Madame  Dacier  and  others. 
A  series  of  articles  by  H.  A.  Mason  in 
CQ  (1969  and  1970)  on  the  Homer  of 
Pope  and  others  will  be  noticed  next 
year. 

Murray  Krieger’s  article  ‘“Eloisa 
to  Abelard”:  The  Escape  from  Body 
or  the  Embrace  of  Body’  (ECS)  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘the  central  critical  problem  of 
the  poem’ :  ‘the  would-be  argumenta¬ 
tive  neatness  of  the  poem  requires  the 
opposition  between  the  illusory  joys 
of  present  sense  and  the  lasting  pres¬ 
ence  of  idea;  at  the  same  time  the 
poem  also  reveals  a  full  awareness  of 
Eloisa’s  confused  predicament — her 
hopeless  state  and  Abelard’s — in 
which  there  is  a  collapsing  of  all  sense 
(as  mere  history)  into  “ideas”,  ideas 
with  properties  that  are  at  once  alter¬ 
native  and  interchangeable’. 

Pope’s  ‘steering  betwixt  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  doctrines  seemingly  oppo¬ 
site’  of  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism  in 
An  Essay  on  Man  is  discussed  by  Irene 
Simon  in  a  ‘Footnote’  in  FA  which  cites 
Cicero’s  De  Finibus  III.  xix.  62-3  as  a 
close  parallel  of  III.  115-38  in  the 
Essay.  John  Sutherland’s  ‘Wit, 
Reason,  Vision,  and  An  Essay  on  Man ’ 
(MLQ)  suggests  that  Pope  achieved 
something  like  a  visionary  poem, 
comparable  to  Blake,  in  which  the 
intensity  of  the  imagery  is  such  that  the 
‘ideas’  become  secondary. 

Bolingbroke’s  Fragments,  or  Min- 
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utes  of  Essays  (published  in  1754)  has 
been  proposed  as  a  source  for  the 
Essay  on  Man.  However,  since  it  refers 
to  Berkeley  as  Bishop  of  Cloyne  it 
must  have  been  written  after  1734, 
and  thus  after  Pope’s  Essay,  as  John 
Joerg  points  out  in  ‘Bolingbroke’s 
Philosophical  Writings’  ( N&Q ).  Also 
in  N&Q  H.  T.  Dickinson  fills  in  the 
background  of  ‘  Bolingbroke’s  Attack 
on  Alexander  Pope  in  1746’. 

In  SEL  Frank  Brady  offers  a  com¬ 
plex  argument  on  To  a  Lady  based  on 
its  textual  history,  concluding  that  it 
was  not  in  its  finished  form  before 
Pope’s  death,  and  that  the  received 
version  is  Warburton’s.  Brady  also 
suggests  that  ‘the  Philomede  portrait 
should  immediately  precede  that  of 
Atossa’,  and  ‘that  one  or  more 
portraits  are  still  lacking’. 

John  M.  Aden’s  commendably 
short  study  of  Pope’s  Horatian  satires 
Something  Like  Horace 21  first  dis¬ 
cusses  the  formal  devices  of  satire  such 
as  the  ‘satiric  adversary  or  interlocu¬ 
tor’  and  the  ‘satiric  prolocutor’  and 
considers  the  uses  to  which  both 
Horace  and  Pope  put  these.  The  inter¬ 
locutor  may  be  friendly,  and  thus  aid 
the  satirist  in  his  work,  or  hostile,  and 
thus  be  the  occasion  (and  butt)  of  the 
satire.  The  prolocutor,  like  Pope’s 
Bethel  in  Satire  II. ii  (or  Johnson’s 
Umbricius  in  London )  does  not  func¬ 
tion  in  the  same  way:  his  views  are 
reported  by  the  satirist  who  is  largely 
in  agreement  with  them.  The  second 
part  of  Aden’s  book  offers  readings  of 
four  comparatively  neglected  poems: 
Satire  I.ii  ( Sober  Advice  from  Horace), 
Epistle  I.iv  (‘To  Mr.  Murray’),  and 
the  two  Swift  imitations.  John  M. 
Aden  also  writes  on  Satire  Il.ii  in 
‘Bethel’s  Sermon  and  Pope’s  Exem- 
plum :  Towards  a  Critique’  (SEL). 

21  Something  Like  Horace:  Studies  in  the 
Art  and  Allusion  of  Pope’s  Horatian  Satires, 
by  John  M.  Aden.  Nashville,  Tennessee: 
Vanderbilt  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  125.  S5. 


John  Butt’s  ‘The  Imitation  of 
Horace  in  English  Poetry’  (Pope, 
Dickens,  and  Others)  considers  Her¬ 
rick,  Milton,  and  Pope  ‘each  of  whom 
had  studied  Horace  and  enjoyed  his 
study’,  and  attempts  to  ‘show  what 
they  borrowed  from  Horace,  and  what 
they  made  of  their  borrowing’.  Pope 
borrowed  Horace’s  words.  In  Satire 
II. i  ‘the  astonishing  thing  is  that  Pope 
translates  or  imitates  religiously, 
phrase  by  phrase,  producing  modern 
parallels  for  Horace's  allusions,  and 
not  omitting  above  four  short  passages 
from  the  original’.  Butt  shows  how 
Pope  enriches  Horace’s  language. 
Comparisons  between  Pope  and  Hor¬ 
ace  are  also  made  (though  in  a  larger 
context)  by  Philip  Pinkus  in  ‘The  New 
Satire  of  Augustan  England’  (UTQ) 
which  is  about  satire’s  coming-of-age 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

R.  M.  Schmitz  in  ‘Peterborough’s 
and  Pope’s  Nymphs:  Pope  at  Work’ 
(PQ)  and  Isobel  Grundy  in  ‘Pope, 
Peterborough,  and  the  Characters  of 
Women’  (RES)  draw  attention  to  some 
manuscript  sheets  of  verse  in  the 
Pierpoint  Morgan  Library. 

Finally  five  short  notes.  ‘Pope’s 
“Jesuit”’  (N&Q)  by  J.  E.  Power, 
explores  Pope’s  relationship  with 
Jesuits  at  Lord  Peterborough’s  estate 
at  Bevois  Mount.  In  ‘Pope  and  Sir 
Berkeley  Lucy’  (N&Q)  G.  S.  Rousseau 
corrects  an  annotation  in  an  earlier 
note  of  his  on  ‘A  New  Pope  Letter’ 
(PQ,  1966).  Also  in  N&Q  Pat  Rogers 
glosses  ‘A  Reference  by  Pope’  in  a 
letter  of  1719.  ‘“Short  Excursions”  in 
Dryden  and  Pope’  (N&Q)  by  H.  A. 
Mason  draws  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  phrase  in  An  Essay  on  Criticism 
and  Dryden’s  Ceyx  and  Alcyone.  ‘An 
Echo  of  Dryden  in  Pope’  (N&Q)  by 
James  A.  Means  compares  Aeneid  I. 
981  and  Odyssey  1.184. 

‘The  Occasion  of  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts'  was,  Henry  Pettit  argues  in 
ES,  Young’s  own  close  brush  with 
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death  in  the  summer  of  1740.  Mary  S. 
Hall  writes  ‘On  Light  in  Young’s  Night 
Thoughts'  in  PQ. 

In  his  admirable  edition  of  Gray, 
Collins,  and  Goldsmith22  Roger  Lons¬ 
dale  gives  the  complete  English  verse 
of  his  three  poets  in  chronological 
order.  Gray’s  Latin  poetry  is  given  in 
an  appendix  with  a  plain  text  and  a 
literal  prose  translation.  Texts  are 
tactfully  modernized.  The  aim  of  this 
edition  is  to  provide  adequate  annota¬ 
tion,  and  Lonsdale  goes  far  beyond 
anything  yet  offered  by  Gray  scholars 
both  in  collecting  parallels  and  echoes 
and  in  rejecting  others.  In  the  head- 
notes  to  each  poem  Lonsdale  has 
collected  ‘the  information — biograph¬ 
ical,  historical  and  bibliographical — 
relevant  to  understanding  each  poem 
in  its  context’. 

Mary  Margaret  Stewart  contributes 
some  biographical  details  of  Collins 
in  ‘William  Collins  and  Cackham 
Manor’  (RES).  In  ‘An  Ode  on  the 
Popular  Superstitions  of  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland’  Collins  refers  to  a 
‘cordial  youth’  who  has  been  identified 
as  Thomas  Barrow.  In  ‘William 
Collins  and  Thomas  Barrow’  (PQ) 
Mary  Margaret  Stewart  adds  details 
to  what  we  know  of  Barrow,  and 
identifies  his  wife. 

There  is  one  item  on  Goldsmith’s 
poetry.  In  ‘“The  Deserted  Village” 
and  “Isaiah”’  (N&Q)  Richard  J. 
Jaarsma  notes  thematic  parallels 
between  the  two  works. 

Donald  Davie  in  an  important 
article  in  ECS  draws  attention  to 
‘Christopher  Smart:  Some  Neglected 
Poems’.  Smart’s  translations  of  the 
Psalms  are  important  as  a  bridge  from 
Rejoice  in  the  Lamb  to  the  Song  to 
David.  Smart  changed  and  mistrans¬ 
lated  these  psalms  for  interesting 

22  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Gray,  William 
Collins,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  ed.  by  Roger 
Lonsdale.  Longmans’  Annotated  English 
Poets.  Longmans,  pp.  xviii+774.  £2-50. 


doctrinal  reasons,  which  Davie  dis¬ 
cusses  before  turning  to  the  poetry 
where  he  makes  apt  comparisons  with 
the  Prayer  Book,  Sidney’s  Psalter,  and 
so  on.  Next  Davie  examines  the 
‘baroque’  qualities  of  the  Hymns  and 
Spiritual  Songs,  the  diction  of  his 
Horace  translations,  and  the  charac¬ 
teristic  eighteenth-century  quality  of 
his  Hymns  for  the  Amusement  of 
Children.  In  PQ  Francis  D.  Adams 
investigates  ‘Wordplay  in  the  D  Frag¬ 
ment  of  Jubilate  Agno '. 

In  ‘Thomas  Warton’s  German 
Eclogues'  (RES)  A.  J.  Sambrook 
establishes  that  Warton  was  the  author 
of  the  anonymous  Five  Pastoral 
Eclogues  (1745). 

Alvin  H.  Rosenfeld’s  collection  of 
essays  on  Blake23  by  many  of  the  most 
important  scholars  and  critics  working 
in  the  field  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
man  who  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
initiated  modern  Blake  studies.  Ex¬ 
cluding  the  interesting  personal  view 
of  Damon  by  Malcolm  Cowley  and 
the  bibliography  of  Damon’s  writings 
which  further  manifests  the  diversity 
of  his  interests  and  achievement,  there 
are  twenty-two  essays  which  compose 
the  volume.  All  of  the  essays  are  of 
interest  but  several  stand  out  as 
important  contributions  to  the  field. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these 
is  that  by  Paul  Miner,  ‘Visions  in  the 
Darksom  Air:  Aspects  of  Blake's 
Biblical  Symbolism’.  It  is  an  accepted 
fact,  witnessed  by  the  most  cursory 
reading  of  Blake’s  writings,  that  the 
Bible  exercised  the  most  profound 
influence  upon  his  work.  Yet  few 
critics  have  gone  much  further  than 
merely  acknowledging  the  importance 
of  the  Bible.  Miner  offers  a  consider¬ 
able  step  forward  in  the  kind  of  specific 
attention  that  this  aspect  of  Blake 

23  William  Blake:  Essays  for  S.  Foster 
Damon,  ed.  by  Alvin  H.  Rosenfeld.  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.I.:  Brown  U.P.  pp.  xlvi+498.  31 
plates.  $15. 
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deserves.  Another  of  the  outstanding 
essays  in  the  volume  is  that  by  Harold 
Fisch,  ‘Blake’s  Miltonic  Moment’, 
which  provides  specific  comment  on 
the  lark  and  nightingale  symbols 
in  Milton  and  their  relationship  to 
similar  symbols  in  the  w'orks  of 
Milton,  Shelley  and  Wordsworth. 
A  second  neglected  aspect  of  Blake  is 
that  of  his  illustrations  for  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts  (though  an  elaborate 
edition  is  expected  soon)  and  Morton 
Paley’s essay,  ‘Blake’s Night  Thoughts'. 
An  Exploration  of  the  Fallen  World’, 
is  perceptive  and  goes  far  to  redress 
this  imbalance.  Martin  K.  Nurmi’s 
essay,  ‘Negative  Sources  in  Blake’,  is 
also  of  importance  in  that  it  reminds 
us  of  the  inherent  danger  in  reading 
Blake’s  poems  through  the  lens  of 
sources.  David  V.  Erdman’s  ‘A 
Temporary  Report  on  Texts  of  Blake’ 
brings  into  focus  the  current  state  of 
Blake’s  text,  pointing  to  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  recent  years  and 
what  problems  still  remain  (largely 
ones  of  policy)  for  the  prospective 
editor.  Other  essays  included  in  the 
volume  are  by  Hazard  Adams,  Harold 
Bloom,  Geoffrey  Hartman,  the  late 
Vivian  de  Sola  Pinto,  Martin  Butlin, 
Anne  T.  Kostelanetz,  Albert  S.  Roe, 
Asloob  Ahmad  Ansari,  Northrop 
Frye  on  ‘Blake’s  Reading  of  the  Book 
of  Job’,  George  Mills  Harper,  Piloo 
Nanavutty,  Robert  F.  Gleckner  offer¬ 
ing  an  important  essay  on  ‘Blake’s 
Verbal  Technique’,  John  E.  Grant, 
Jean  H.  Hagstrum,  Kathleen  Raine 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  Keynes  on  the 
accomplishment  of  The  William  Blake 
Trust. 

The  purpose  of  Blake  Records 24  ‘is 
to  collect  and  publish  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  references  to  Blake 
made  by  his  contemporaries’.  Inevit¬ 
ably  they  present  Blake  ‘as  chance  and 

24  Blake  Records,  by  G.  E.  Bentley. 
Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xxviii+678  + 
60  plates.  £10.  $32. 


legal  and  economic  forces  of  history 
have  preserved  the  documents’.  G.  E. 
Bentley’s  compilation  ranges  chrono¬ 
logically  from  1737  to  1833  in  six 
sections.  A  few  documents  published 
for  the  first  time  are  noted  as  such. 
Bentley  prints  ‘A  New  Blake  Docu¬ 
ment:  the  “Riddle”  Manuscript’  in 
the  Library. 

I  must  report  a  facsimile  of  Blake’s 
Europe,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  a  copy.25 

In  Blake  and  Tradition 26  Kathleen 
Raine,  aided  by  the  spirits  of  Blake, 
Yeats,  and  Thomas  Taylor,  writes  at 
enormous  length  about  a  whole  hocus- 
pocus  of  ideas  which,  she  claims, 
influenced  Blake’s  thought  and  formed 
his  ‘tradition’.  There  are  important 
reviews  of  this  book  by  G.  E.  Bentley 
in  UTQ  (1970)  and  by  Morton  D. 
Paley  in  ELN  { 1970). 

Blake’s  Visionary  Universe 27  by 
John  Beer  grew  out  of  the  same  work 
that  gave  rise  to  his  earlier  study 
Blake's  Humanism  (1968:  YWX LIX. 
244).  His  second  book  offers  a  full 
account  of  Blake’s  myth-making,  in 
the  belief  that  his  purpose  was  ‘to 
transform  his  reader’s  vision  of  the 
universe’.  Beer  elucidates  Blake’s 
verse  and  his  illustrations  and  pays 
special  attention  to  his  use  of  themes 
from  ancient  and  Druidic  mythology. 
There  are  three  appendixes,  on  Blake’s 
reading  of  Shakespeare,  his  use  of 
earlier  sources  for  Tiriel,  and  on  the 
text  and  illustrations  of  Vala. 

25  Europe,  a  Prophecy,  by  William  Blake. 
Facsimile.  Limited  edition.  Clairvaux:  The 
Trianon  Press  for  the  William  Blake  Trust. 
Distributed  by  Bernard  Quaritch.  £54-60. 

26  Blake  and  Tradition,  by  Kathleen  Raine. 
The  A.  W.  Mellon  Lectures  in  the  Fine  Arts 
1962.  Bollingen  Series  XXXV.  Princeton 
U.P.  1968;  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul  1969. 
2  vols.  pp.  xxxii+428;  xii+367  +  193  illus¬ 
trations.  $22.50.  £9-50. 

27  Blake's  Visionary  Universe,  by  John 
Beer.  Manchester  U.P.;  New  York:  Barnes 
&  Noble,  pp.  xvi+394  +  78  illustrations. 
£3-50. 
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Deborah  Dorfman’s  essay  Blake  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century 28  traces  the 
discovery  of  Blake  through  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  from  Gilchrist’s  Life 
(and  before),  Swinburne’s  William 
Blake,  the  selections  of  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
the  Pickering  editions,  the  Aldine 
Blake,  various  critics,  down  to  the 
Ellis-Yeats  edition.  She  also  glances 
back  at  the  opinions  of  Blake’s  con¬ 
temporaries  and  near  contemporaries. 
An  appendix  details  the  slow  progress 
of  Blake’s  work  into  print.  Appropri¬ 
ately,  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul  have 
reprinted  Yeats’s  historic  and  still 
remarkable  fresh  selection  Poems  of 
William  Blake,29  first  published  in  ‘The 
Muses’  Library’  in  1905. 

The  volume  of  twentieth-century 
essays  on  Songs  of  Innocence  and  of 
Experience 30  collected  by  Morton  D. 
Paley  has  ‘interpretations’  by  Alicia 
Ostriker,  S.  Foster  Damon,  Martin 
Price,  David  V.  Erdman,  Northrop 
Frye,  and  Morton  D.  Paley.  There  are 
a  further  seven  ‘view  points’  on  indi¬ 
vidual  poems. 

In  ‘The  Ouroboros  and  the  Roman¬ 
tic  Poets:  A  Renaissance  Emblem  in 
Blake,  Coleridge  and  Shelley’  ( ES )  H. 
B.  de  Groot  concentrates  on  Blake’s 
use  of  the  archetypal  image  and  com¬ 
mon  Renaissance  emblem  of  a  snake 
curled  in  a  circle  or  figure  of  eight  with 
its  tale  in  its  mouth.  This  emblem 
could  represent  eternity  (as  a  circle)  or 
renewal  in  nature  (the  snake  shedding 
its  old  skin),  but  in  Blake  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  associated  with  the  natural 

28  Blake  in  the  Nineteenth  Century:  His 
Reputation  as  a  Poet  from  Gilchrist  to  Yeats, 
by  Deborah  Dorfman.  Yale  Studies  in 
English  170.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  xvi+314.  £3-95. 

29  Poems  of  William  Blake,  ed.  by  W.  B. 
Yeats.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  1  +277. 
£1-05. 

30  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘ Songs  of  Innocence  and  of  Experience' :  A 
Collection  of  Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  Morton 
D.  Paley.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice- 
Ha.ll.  pp.  x  +  115.  Paperback  $1.25.  50p. 


and  earth-bound,  or  with  ‘the  tem¬ 
poral  process  which  eternity  trans¬ 
cends’. 

Blake’s  poetry  does  not  seem  to 
conform  to  any  idea  of  ‘pictorial 
poetizing’,  nor  do  his  illustrations 
conform  to  an  idea  of  ‘poetical  paint¬ 
ing’.  In  ‘Poetic  and  Pictorial  Imagin¬ 
ation  in  Blake’s  The  Book  of  Urizen ’ 
(ECS)  W.  J.  T.  Mitchell  tries  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  what  the  relationship 
between  illustration  and  poem  in 
Blake  is,  and  concludes  that  Blake’s 
‘designs  accrue  significance,  not  from 
their  relationship  to  any  verbal  or 
visual  temporal  sequence,  but  from 
their  embodiments  of  recurrent  figural 
motifs’.  This  article  is  illustrated  by 
eighteen  black  and  white  plates.  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Rose  writes  on  ‘“A  Most 
Outrageous  Demon”:  Blake’s  Case 
Against  Rubens’  in  BuR. 

Finally,  the  Westminster  City  Lib¬ 
raries  have  published  a  catalogue  of 
the  700  or  so  Blake  items  collected  by 
Kerrison  Preston  and  given  to  the 
libraries  in  1967. 31 

3.  PROSE 

Eighteenth-century  sermons  have 
been  neglected  by  literary  students, 
perhaps  daunted  by  the  bulk  of  avail¬ 
able  materials.  In  The  Eighteenth 
Century  Pulpit 32  James  Downey’s  aim 
is  ‘to  show  that  the  sermons  of  some  of 
the  more  notable  preachers  of  that 
period  are  worthy  of  revaluation’,  and 
he  chooses  Joseph  Butler,  George 
Berkeley,  Thomas  Seeker,  Laurence 
Sterne,  George  Whitefield,  and  John 
Wesley  as  his  examples,  attempting  to 
assess  ‘both  their  homiletic  techniques 

31  William  Blake :  Catalogue  of  the  Preston 
Blake  Library  Presented  by  Kerrison  Preston 
in  1967.  Westminster  City  Libraries,  pp. 
[128], 

32  The  Eighteenth  Century  Pulpit:  A  Study 
of  the  Sermons  of  Butler,  Berkeley,  Seeker, 
Sterne,  Whitefield,  and  Wesley,  by  James 
Downey.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  pp.  xiv  + 
254,  £2-50. 
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and  prose  styles’.  His  book  is  notable 
for  the  generous  quotations  he  gives 
from  the  authors  he  is  examining. 

In  the  twenty-third  lecture  to  the 
Friends  of  the  Dr.  Williams’s  Library 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  pays  tribute  to 
his  distinguished  predecessor  Joseph 
Butler.33  He  speculates  on  the  reason 
why  Butler  left  his  dissenting  academy 
and  why  he  went  on  to  Oriel,  and  sets 
out  his  connexions  with  the  Talbot 
family.  The  ‘feature  of  his  thought’ 
examined  is  his  doctrine  of  prob¬ 
ability. 

The  Journals  of  George  Whitefield, 
‘the  most  striking  orator  of  the  Meth¬ 
odist  revival’,  have  been  reproduced 
in  facsimile  from  a  1905  edition 
with  a  short  preface  by  William  Y. 
Davis.34 

Phillip  Harth,  in  ‘The  Satiric  Pur¬ 
pose  of  The  Fable  of  the  Bees'  (ECS), 
attempts  to  consider  Mandeville’s 
work  ‘as  literature’,  reminding  us  that 
Mandeville  began  his  literary  career 
in  the  role  of  writer  of  satiric  fables 
and  satiric  verse.  Harth  argues  forcibly 
against  F.  B.  Kaye’s  rigoristic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Mandeville’s  philosophy, 
and  traces  the  emerging  design  of 
Mandeville’s  satire  in  order  to  make 
clear  its  complex  design,  which  is 
essentially  an  attack  on  inconsistency 
and  hypocrisy.  Irwin  Primer  has  ‘A 
Bibliographical  Note  on  Bernard 
Mandeville’s  “Free  Thoughts’”  in 
N&Q. 

‘The  Evolution  of  “The  Moralists”  ’ 
(MLR)  by  John  G.  Hayman  surveys 
the  extensive  revisions  which  the  work 
underwent  during  the  years  1705-11 

33  Joseph  Butler  1692-1752:  Author  of ‘The 
Analogy  of  Religion'’ :  Some  Features  of  his 
Life  and  Thought,  by  Ian  Ramsey.  London: 
Dr.  Williams’s  Trust,  pp.  vi+22.  25p. 

34  George  Whitefield’ s  Journals  (1737- 
1741)  to  which  is  prefixed  His  ‘ Short  Account' 
( 1746)  and  ‘ Further  Account'  (1747),  a  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  of  the  edition  of  William 
Wale  in  1905  with  an  introduction  by  William 
V.  Davis.  Gainesville,  Florida:  SF&R.  pp. 
viii  +  515.  SI 7.50. 


before  it  arrived  at  its  final  form  as 
Treatise  V  of  Shaftesbury’s  Character- 
isticks. 

A  reprint  of  George  A.  Aitken’s  The 
Life  and  Work  of  John  Arbuthnot 35 
first  published  in  1892  should  have 
been  recorded  last  year.  ‘Arbuthnot’s 
Use  of  Quotation  and  Parody  in  his 
Account  of  the  Sacheverell  Affair’  (the 
reference  is  to  his  John  Bull  pamphlets) 
is  examined  by  P.  J.  Koster  in  PQ. 
Angus  Ross  offers  ‘Notes  on  the 
Letters  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot’  in  Scrib- 
lerian. 

Pat  Rogers  produces  ‘A  New  Letter 
by  Steele’  ( ELN )  from  the  Leicester 
Record  Office.  It  is  to  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  about  The  Conscious 
Lovers. 

Denis  Donoghue’s  Jonathan  Swift: 
A  Critical  Introduction 36  is  certainly 
and  splendidly  ‘critical’.  It  is  less 
certainly  an  ‘introduction’.  Donoghue 
questions  the  assumption  that  irony 
is  the  key  to  Swift:  Swift’s  directness 
so  scandalizes  us  that  we  look  for 
indirection.  Donoghue  also  re-exam¬ 
ines  certain  received  notions  about 
Swift.  He  argues  that  our  way  of 
talking  about  Swift’s  use  of  persona 
too  readily  assimilates  him  into  a 
modern  novelist  like  James.  Madness 
lies  in  wait  for  those  who  look  for  a 
consistent  point  of  view  in  A  Tale  of  a 
Tub.  Our  business  is  with  the  words, 
not  the  speaker,  and  if  we  want  to  give 
the  speaker  a  name,  it  must  be  ‘anon’. 
The  Tale  proceeds  by  paradox  and  is 
characterized  by  ‘plural  form’.  Swift 
had  no  ‘style’ :  he  writes  to  provoke .  .  . 
and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dono¬ 
ghue’s  position  is  a  development  of  a 
view  of  Swift  taken  by  Herbert  Davis 
(e.g.  YW  XLVII.  235),  although 
Donoghue  writes  from  the  position  of 

35  The  Life  and  Works  of  John  Arbuthnot, 
by  George  A.  Aitken.  New  York:  Russell  & 
Russell.  1968.  pp.  xii+516.  $13. 

36  Jonathan  Swift:  A  Critical  Introduction, 
by  Denis  Donoghue.  C.U.P.  pp.  viii+235. 
£2-25. 
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one  who  knows  and  cares  about 
modern  literature  and  ideas.  Most  of 
the  ideas  in  this  lucid  book  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  long  first  chapter.  The 
following  five  are  more  restricted,  but 
still  full  of  interesting  things.  They 
deal  with  ‘Perspective’  and  Swift’s 
characteristically  fixed  view  of  things ; 
‘Body,  Soul,  Spirit’  (Swift  did  not  hate 
the  body:  he  hated  those  who  would 
deny  it);  ‘Words’  (Swift  preferred 
‘things’);  ‘The  Lame  Beggar’  on 
Swift’s  view  of  man;  and  ‘The  Sin  of 
Wit’  on  Swift’s  verse.  There  are  two 
important  appendixes.  One  gives  very 
qualified  assent  to  R.  M.  Adams’s 
claim  that  Thomas  Swift  was  part- 
authorof  A  Taleofa  Tub(YWX LVIII. 
259-60):  ‘that  Thomas  had  a  hand  in 
the  early  discussions  is  clear  enough; 
that  he  drafted  some  parts  I  would  be 
willing  to  conclude.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
allow  Thomas’s  part  in  the  affair  to  go 
much  beyond  that  point.’  The  second 
appendix  corrects  Herbert  Davis,  who 
had  asserted  that  a  Swift  marginal  note 
slighted  the  Nicene  Creed  (Y  W 
XL VII.  235).  The  marginal  note  refers 
to  the  sentence  immediately  preceding 
the  Creed,  and  Swift  is  sneering  at  the 
Russian  church. 

It  was  an  intriguing  idea  to  give  a 
historian  the  task  of  writing  an  intro¬ 
ductory  study  on  Swift,  but  judging 
from  W.  A.  Speck’s  little  introduc¬ 
tion37  the  idea  has  not  worked  out  very 
well.  Speck  abandons  the  verse 
entirely  to  Philip  Roberts,  confining 
himself  in  the  main  to  the  Tale  and 
Gulliver’s  Travels  of  which  he  gives 
simplified  accounts.  Something  may 
be  learned  from  the  opening  chapter 
on  Swift  and  his  time. 

‘In  no  author  do  the  regulations  of 
order  and  the  challenging  anarchy  of 

37  Swift,  by  W.  A.  Speck,  with  a  chapter  on 
‘Swift’s  Poetry’  by  Philip  Roberts.  Liter¬ 
ature  in  Perspective.  London:  Evans 
Brothers,  pp.  143+4  illustrations.  80p. 
Paperback  43p. 


dispersion  cohabit  with  such  integrity’ 
Edward  W.  Said  writes  in  ‘Swift’s 
Tory  Anarchy’  (ECS)  in  which  he 
investigates  the  ‘highly  dramatic  en¬ 
counter’  between  ‘the  anarchy  of 
resistance  ...  to  the  written  page,  and 
the  abiding  Tory  order  of  the  page’ 
through  Swift’s  works. 

Gardner  D.  Stout  believes  that 
Swift  as  the  satiric  author  is  the 
speaker  throughout  the  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
His  ‘Speaker  and  Satiric  Vision  in 
Swift’s  Tale  of  a  Tub ’  ( ECS)  suggests 
that  we  must  listen  to  the  work  as 
spoken  by  him,  or  we  will  miss  the 
irony  and  overlook  Swift’s  ‘self- 
mocking  and  yet  sympathetic  probing 
of  the  satirist’s  character,  aims,  and 
achievements’. 

In  ‘Jonathan  Swift,  Thomas  Swift, 
and  the  Authorship  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub’’ 
(MP)  Dipak  Nandy  though  basically 
sympathetic  to  the  argument  of  R.  M. 
Adams  (YW  XL VIII.  259-60)  points 
to  details  of  Adams’s  argument  ‘where 
he  has  failed  to  convince  a  predisposed 
sympathizer’,  and  concludes  that 
whereas  Adams  has  certainly  shown 
that  Thomas’s  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
writing  is  not  absurd,  he  has  not 
demonstrated  that  ‘Thomas  Swift  was 
the  undoubted  author  of  specifiable 
portions  of  the  Tale ’. 

A  footnote  to  Book  II  of  Gulliver’s 
Travels  is  provided  by  James  O. 
Wood’s  ‘Gulliver  and  the  Monkey  of 
Tralee’  (SEL).  The  story  of  the 
monkey  stealing  Gulliver  from  his 
box  is  ‘a  highly  Swiftian  elaboration 
upon  a  myth  which  was  used  in  Swift’s 
day  by  the  Fitzgeralds,  Earls  of 
Kildare,  to  explain  the  monkeys  in 
their  coat  of  arms’. 

In  ‘ Iterum  Flouyhnhnm:  Swift’s 
Sextumvirate  and  the  Horses’  (EIC) 
M.  M.  Kelsall  pushes  the  question  of 
how  Swift  regarded  the  Houyhnhnms 
a  little  nearer  solution  by  pointing  out 
that  the  ‘ Sextumvirate ’  of  admirable 
men  in  Gulliver’s  Travels  lll.vii 
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(Brutus,  Junius,  Socrates,  Epaminon- 
das,  Cato  the  Younger,  and  More) 
combine  virtues  of  fortitude,  temper¬ 
ance,  benevolence,  and  so  on  which 
have  much  in  common  with  those  of 
Swift’s  horses. 

‘Lemuel  G ullivers  Yahoos und  Swifts 
Satire’  by  Herbert  Zirker  ( Anglia )  is  a 
further  attempt  to  delve  the  meaning 
of  Swift’s  work  by  etymology.  Zirker 
finds  it  probable  that  ‘yahoo’  derives 
from  ‘Yahweh’. 

R.  F.  Kennedy’s  ‘Swift  and  Suet¬ 
onius’  (N&Q)  suggests  an  indebted¬ 
ness  in  Gulliver’s  Travels  I.  Clive  T. 
Probyn’s  ‘“The  Power  of  Time”: 
Swift  as  Translator’  ( N&Q )  shows 
that  Swift’s  poem  is  indebted  to 
Scarron’s  sonnet  ‘Superbes  monumens 
de  l'orgueil  des  humains’.  In  ‘Swift’s 
Borrowing  from  Gay’  (N&Q)  Probyn 
instances  On  Poetry:  A  Rapsody 
(1733)  33-6  and  Gay’s  Trivia ll.  140-2. 

E.  L.  McAdam’s  Johnson  and  Bos¬ 
well:  A  Survey  of  Their  Writings38  has 
not  been  available  for  inspection. 

Johnson’s  Life  of  Savage  seems  to 
imply  two  contradictory  ‘morals’:  we 
must  read  with  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing,  realizing  that  we  might  have 
acted  as  Savage  did,  and  also  we  must 
learn  from  this  narrative  to  avoid 
‘want  of  prudence’  and  ‘negligence 
and  irregularity,  long  continued’. 
William  Vesterman’s  detailed  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  Life  of  Savage  (ELH) 
starts  from  this  point,  and  attends  to 
the  larger  contexts  in  which  the  enact¬ 
ments  of  Johnson’s  moral  discrimin¬ 
ations  take  place. 

We  know  that  Johnson  had  an  inter¬ 
leaved  copy  of  Bailey’s  Dictionarium 
Britannicum.  In  ‘The  Drudgery  of  De¬ 
fining  :  Johnson’s  Debt  to  Bailey’s  Dic¬ 
tionarium  Britannicum'  (MP)  David 
McCracken  shows  what  use  Johnson 

38  Johnson  and  Boswell:  A  Survey  of  Their 
Writings,  by  E.  L.  McAdam.  Riverside 
Studies  in  Literature.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  pp.  xii+276.  Paperback  $2.25. 


put  it  to  from  a  comparison  of  entries 
beginning  with  the  letter  L.  Johnson 
was  less  inclusive  than  Bailey,  omitting 
hard  words,  and  concentrating  on 
common  words.  He  adopted  only 
thirteen  complete  definitions  word  for 
word,  and  these  were  short  ones, 
whereas  Noah  Webster  lifted  333 
from  Johnson  under  the  same  letter. 
In  adapting  ideas  or  phrases  from 
Bailey,  Johnson’s  indebtedness  is 
again  very  slight. 

At  long  last  we  have  a  modern 
edition  of  Johnson’s  Rambler 39  which 
is  more  or  less  adequate,  and  certainly 
complete.  The  new  edition  prepared 
by  W.  J.  Bate  and  Albrecht  B.  Strauss 
has  the  congenital  defects  of  the  Yale 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  Samuel 
Johnson :  inadequate  (the  editors  call 
it  ‘lean’)  annotation,  and  a  partially 
modernized  text  (italics  and  capitals 
modernized,  but  not  spelling  and 
punctuation) — but  these  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  wealth  of  new  attribu¬ 
tions  of  quotations,  the  generous 
index,  and  the  useful  (though  ‘lean’) 
thematic  cross-references.  One  edit¬ 
orial  decision  is  unorthodox,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  this  reviewer  correct: 
the  text  is  based  on  the  fourth  edition 
of  1756,  the  last  to  have  been  sub¬ 
stantially  revised  by  Johnson.  W.  J. 
Bate’s  introduction  discusses  Johnson 
as  a  moral  writer,  and  suggests  an 
historical  framework  in  which  these 
essays  should  be  read:  ‘it  should  be 
fairly  capacious  and  should  extend 
from  the  Greek  aphorists  and  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  through  the  Renais¬ 
sance  humanists  and  writers  of  ex- 
empla,  and  continue  through  the 
English  seventeenth-century  religious 
writers’.  There  is  a  section  on  annot¬ 
ation  which  is  of  some  interest.  Of 

39  The  Rambler,  by  Samuel  Johnson.  Ed. 
by  W.  J.  Bate  and  Albrecht  B.  Strauss.  The 
Yale  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Samuel  Johnson 
Vols.  III-V.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  U.P. 
3  vols:  pp.  xliv  +  367;  x+401;  viii  +  351;  5 
illustrations.  $35.  £15-75. 
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some  700  quotations  or  allusions  well 
over  half,  as  we  would  expect,  are 
from  classical  writers.  What  we  would 
notexpect  is  that  only  seven  quotations 
come  from  the  Bible,  and  there  are 
only  thirty-seven  citations  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  writers.  ‘One  of  the 
most  interesting  facts  about  the  refer¬ 
ences  ...  is  that  so  many  of  them  are 
to  writers  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Renaissance  to  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century’,  and  this  fact  ‘at  once 
brushes  aside’  the  common  notion  that 
‘the  year  1660  marks  something  of  a 
boundary  to  Johnson’s  “sensibility” 
and  knowledge’.  In  his  introduction 
on  the  text  Strauss  briefly  discusses 
Johnson’s  revisions,  which  are  record¬ 
ed  in  the  textual  notes  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  in  this  edition,  the  texts 
collated  being  the  Folio  and  the 
Edinburgh  editions  of  1750-2,  and  the 
collected  London  edition  of  1752. 
Samplings  of  readings  are  also  given 
from  the  ninth  edition  of  1779,  and 
the  Oxford  edition  of  1825.  The 
influence  of  Johnson’s  Rambler  on 
Jane  Austen  as  seen  in  the  style  of 
Northanger  Abbey  is  studied  by  Knud 
Sorensen  in  ES. 

‘More  Light  on  Rasselas :  The  Back¬ 
ground  of  the  Egyptian  Episodes’  by 
Arthur  J.  Weitzman  ( PQ )  adduces 
more  evidence  to  support  Donald  M. 
Lockhart’s  conclusion  (PM LA  1963: 
YW  XLIV.  243)  that  Johnson’s 
sources  were  so  numerous  and  so 
accurately  utilized  as  to  invalidate 
Boswell’s  implication  that  Johnson 
wrote  Rasselas  in  the  space  of  a  week. 
Weitzman  adds  as  sources  for  Rasselas 
Aaron  Hill’s  The  Present  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  (1709),  and  various 
contemporary  European  descriptions 
of  the  pyramids,  of  harem  life,  and  so 
on.  Perhaps  this  article  underestimates 
the  power  of  Johnson’s  remarkable 
memory.  Further  ‘sources’  for  Ras¬ 
selas  are  suggested  by  Thomas  R. 
Preston  in  ‘The  Biblical  Context  of 


Johnson’s  Rasselas ’  (PMLA).  Preston 
argues  that  Johnson  was  influenced 
by  Bishop  Simon  Patrick’s  Paraphrase 
upon  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
scriptural  commentaries  by  William 
Lowth  and  others. 

Donald  Davie’s  essay  ‘Politics  and 
Literature:  John  Adams  and  Doctor 
Johnson’  in  Politics  and  Experience 
(a  Festschrift  for  Michael  Oakeshott)40 
deals  with  Adams  rather  more  fully 
than  with  Johnson,  but  it  is  interesting 
on  Johnson’s  influence  on  Adams,  and 
the  closing  pages  evoke  a  wish  in  the 
reader  that  Davie  would  attempt  a 
full-scale  examination  of  Johnson’s 
political  writings. 

Francis  R.  Hart’s  essay  ‘Johnson  as 
Philosophic  Traveler:  The  Perfecting 
of  an  Idea’  ( ELH )  carries  on  the 
debate  started  by  Jeffrey  Hart  about 
the  nature  of  the  Journey  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Islands,  insisting  that  the  centre  of 
Johnson’s  interest  is  the  traveller, 
‘much  preoccupied  with  problems 
and  methods  of  perception  and 
description’.  Preoccupation  with  the 
many  and  persistent  causes  of  human 
error  such  as  we  find  in  the  Journey  is 
a  feature  of  ‘typical  travel  fictions  of 
the  Enlightenment’. 

The  ‘little  billets’  of  Johnson’s 
correspondence  with  John  Nichols 
tell  us  a  lot  about  the  writing  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets.  In  PO  Frederick  W. 
Hilles  adduces  this  evidence,  and 
corrects  R.  W.  Chapman’s  versions  of 
the  letters  at  several  points. 

‘Johnson  and  Swift:  A  Study  in  the 
Genesis  of  Literary  Opinion’  (PQ)  by 
Paul  J.  Korshin  attempts  to  give  a 
thorough  consideration  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  factual  bases  for  Johnson’s 
opinion  of  Swift.  Korshin  sees  John¬ 
son’s  attitudes  passing  through  three 
formative  stages:  first  acquaintance 
with  Swift’s  work  during  the  1720s 

40  Politics  and  Experience :  Essays  Pre¬ 
sented  to  Professor  Michael  Oakeshott,  ed.  by 
Preston  King  and  B.  C.  Parekh.  C.U.P.  1 968. 
pp.  viii  +  424.  £4. 
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and  1730s;  political  satires  in  Swift’s 
manner  1735-45;  and  after  1745  when 
Johnson  came  into  contact  with  people 
who  had  known  Swift.  Korshin 
examines  Johnson’s  Life  of  Swift  and 
the  few  other  works  in  which  he 
writes  about  Swift,  and  concludes  that 
Johnson  disagreed  with  Swift’s  view 
of  life  as  expressed  in  Gulliver’s 
Travels. 

James  L.  Battersby's  ‘Johnson  and 
Shiels :  Biographers  of  Addison’  (SEL) 
provides  further  evidence  that  Shiels 
was  indebted  to  Johnson  for  ideas  and 
information,  and  not  the  other  way 
round. 

In  ‘Johnson’s  Conception  of  Ad¬ 
miration’  ( PQ )  Paul  K.  Alkon  starts 
from  Johnson’s  criticism  of  Paradise 
Lost.  We  admire,  but  we  put  the  work 
down.  The  aim  of  epic  poetry  was 
traditionally  ‘to  excite  admiration’ 
and  Johnson  is  being  consciously 
paradoxical  in  his  remarks.  He  did  not 
always  associate  admiration  with 
sublimity,  and  admiration  alone  did 
not,  for  Johnson,  indicate  that  a  poem 
was  completely  successful. 

John  Courtenay’s  Poetical  Review 
of  the  Literary  and  Moral  Character  of 
the  Late  Samuel  Johnson,41  a  com¬ 
mendatory  poem  of  some  hundred  and 
fifty  couplets,  no  merit,  and  little 
interest,  is  reproduced  from  the  third 
edition  in  an  A.R.S.  facsimile. 

‘Michael  Johnson:  An  Auction 
Sale’  ( N&Q )  by  Michael  Wilding 
documents  an  auction  sale  of  John¬ 
son’s  father  in  1718. 

Reviewing  the  first  volume  of  Bos¬ 
well’s  Correspondence  in  these  pages 
(YW  XL VII.  240)  I  noted  that  the 
annotation  was  ‘often  of  greater  inter¬ 
est  than  the  text’.  The  same  cannot  be 
said  for  Marshall  Waingrow’s  superb 

41  A  Poetical  Review  of  the  Literary  and 
Moral  Character  of  the  Late  Samuel  Johnson 
(1786),  by  John  Courtenay.  Introduction  by 
Robert  E.  Kelley.  A.R.S.  publication  133. 
Los  Angeles:  William  Andrews  Clark  Mem¬ 
orial  Library,  pp.  xii+28. 


edition  of  Boswell’s  Correspondence 
.  .  .  Relating  to  the  Making  of  the  ‘ Life 
of  Johnson’’42  which  is  fascinating 
throughout.  It  gives  letters  to  and 
from  Boswell  and  other  documents 
covering  the  period  from  May  1772, 
past  the  death  of  Boswell  in  May  1795 
up  to  and  including  Malone’s  corres¬ 
pondence  about  the  later  editions  of 
the  Life.  An  appendix  gives  fragments 
of  Johnson’s  sermons  from  the  note¬ 
book  of  Daniel  Astle,  one  of  Boswell’s 
correspondents.  There  are  no  major 
revelations  about  Johnson  here,  but 
this  record  will  help  to  correct  and 
annotate  the  Life  in  many  small 
details.  The  light  it  throws  on  Bos¬ 
well’s  tenacity  and  honesty  in  dealing 
with  the  evidence  is  immense.  When 
the  manuscript  versions  of  the  Life 
are  published  in  the  Yale  Boswell,  we 
will  have  as  complete  an  account  of 
the  making  of  an  eighteenth-century 
book  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  get. 
Waingrow’s  long  introduction  to  the 
present  edition  considers  ‘The  Docu¬ 
ments’,  ‘Boswell’s  Research’,  ‘Bos¬ 
well’s  Editing’,  and  ‘Boswell’s  John¬ 
son’  (i.e.  the  controlling  ideas  Boswell 
used  to  give  a  unity  to  his  narrative). 
There  is  a  most  useful  chronology  of 
the  making  of  the  Life.  This  edition 
was  reviewed  at  length  in  TLS  (23  July 
1970,  pp.  8 1 3-14)  under  the  title  ‘What 
is  this?  What  is  that?’ 

The  originality  of  Boswell’s  method 
— essentially  that  he  got  closer  to  his 
subject  than  any  previous  biographer 
— is  discussed  by  Paul  K.  Alkon  in 
‘Boswell’s  Control  of  Aesthetic  Dis¬ 
tance’  ( UTQ ).  Alkon’s  article  was 

42  The  Correspondence  and  Other  Papers  of 
James  Boswell  Relating  to  the  Making  of  the 
‘ Life  of  Johnson',  ed.  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  Marshall  Waingrow.  The  Yale 
Editions  of  the  Private  Papers  of  Janies 
Boswell  (Research  Edition):  Boswell’s  Cor¬ 
respondence  Vol.  2.  New  York:  McGraw 
Hill;  London:  Hcinemann.  pp.  lxxxvij  659. 
£10-50. 
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written  before  the  evidence  of  Wain- 
grow’s  volume  was  available. 

Ricardo  Quintana’s  short  critical 
biography  Oliver  Goldsmith 43  affords 
a  graceful  introduction  to  Goldsmith’s 
works.  His  text  deals  with  the  major 
works,  and  an  appendix  briefly  dis¬ 
patches  four  topics :  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Cock  Lane  Ghost,  the  biograph¬ 
ical  works,  the  historical  writings,  and 
Goldsmith’s  work  as  a  popularizer  of 
science.  Ralph  M.  Wardle’s  Oliver 
Goldsmith 44  first  published  in  1957  is 
again  available.  Ricardo  Quintana 
writes  of  it  that  ‘upon  its  appearance’ 
it  ‘took  its  place  as  the  finest  work  of 
its  kind’  adding  ‘nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
[superseded]  for  a  long  time’.  A  third 
biographical-critical  work,  The  True 
Genius  of  Oliver  Goldsmith 45  by  Robert 
H.  Hopkins  has  not  been  available  for 
inspection;  it  received  a  swingeing 
review  by  Arthur  Sherbo  in  MLQ 
(1970). 

A  facsimile  reprint  can  be  reported 
of  Thomas  Sheridan’s  Discourse  (17 59) 
in  A.R.S.46  In  his  introduction  to  it, 
G.  P.  Mohrmann  considers  Sheridan’s 
fervent  enthusiasm  for  elocution. 

‘Hypochondriasis’  was  ‘the  seven¬ 
teenth-century  medical  term  for  a  wide 
range  of  nervous  diseases’  variously 
known  as  melancholy,  the  spleen, 
hysteria,  and  so  on.  John  Hill’s 
practical  treatise  ‘offers  the  modern 

43  Oliver  Goldsmith:  A  Georgian  Study ,  by 
Ricardo  Quintana.  Masters  of  World  Liter¬ 
ature.  New  York:  Macmillan  1967;  London: 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson  1969.  pp.  x+213. 
$4.95.  £1-50. 

44  Oliver  Goldsmith ,  by  Ralph  M.  Wardle. 
Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books,  pp.  x+330. 
$9. 

45  The  True  Genius  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by 
Robert  H.  Hopkins.  Baltimore:  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  pp.  x+241.  $6.95.  £3-30. 

46  A  Discourse  being  introductory  to  his 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Elocution  and  the 
English  Language  (1759),  by  Thomas 
Sheridan.  A.R.S.  publication  136.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  G.  P.  Mohrmann.  Los  Angeles: 
William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library, 
pp.  xvi  +  65. 


student  of  neoclassical  literature  a 
clear  summary  of  the  best  thoughts 
that  had  been  put  forth  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  cures  of  this  common¬ 
place  malady’,  and  is  appropriately 
reproduced  by  A.R.S.  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  G.  S.  Rousseau.47 

Allen  T.  Hazen’s  enormous  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Library 48 
‘identifies  virtually  every  printed  piece 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  shows  where  it 
stood  on  the  shelves  there,  gives  a 
history  of  each  book  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  recovered  and  the  prices  it  has 
fetched,  indicates  Walpole’s  margin¬ 
alia  and  extra-illustration,  and,  finally, 
shows  how  he  used  his  books  in 
writing  his  works  and  letters’. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  admirable 
Correspondence  of  Edmund  Burke 49 
covers  a  period  of  twenty  months 
from  September  1794  to  April  1796. 
‘Though  .  .  .  Burke  was  in  retirement 
and  ageing  and  in  bad  health,  many  of 
the  letters  are  long  and  powerful. 
Retirement  released  him  from  the  con¬ 
tinuous  pressures  of  an  active  parlia¬ 
mentary  career  and  allowed  him  to 
expand  freely  on  the  themes  which 
profoundly  interested  him.’  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  218  letters  by  Burke,  of 
which  114  have  not  previously  been 
printed. 

Thomas  Taylor’s  translations  and 
commentaries  on  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
and  Iamblichus  were  ‘the  chief  source 

47  Hypochondriasis :  A  Practical  Treatise 
(1766),  by  John  Hill.  Introduction  by  G.  S. 
Rousseau.  A.R.S.  Publication  135.  Los 
Angeles:  William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial 
Library,  pp.  xvi+47. 

48  A  Catalogue  of  Horace  Walpole’s 
Library,  by  Allen  T.  Hazen,  with  Horace 
Walpole’s  Library  by  Wilmarth  Sheldon 
Lewis.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  U.P.; 
London:  O.U.P.  3  vols.  pp.  xcii+479;  vi  + 
565;  vi+542. 

49  The  Correspondence  of  Edmund  Burke 
Vol.  VIII:  September  1794-April  1796,  ed. 
by  R.  B.  McDowell.  C.U.P.  and  U.  of  Chicago 
P.  pp.  xxvi+475.  £8. 
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of  Greek  philosophy  to  the  writers  of 
the  Romantic  movement’.  He  was  the 
first  translator  of  complete  versions  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  His  influence  can 
be  traced  on  Wordsworth,  Keats, 
Blake,  Coleridge,  Shelley  and  Yeats, 
Kathleen  Raine  argues  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  to  a  selection  from 
Taylor’s  writings.50  (In  another  intro¬ 
ductory  section  G.  M.  Harper  demon¬ 
strates  the  influence  of  Taylor’s  work 
on  the  New  England  Transcendental- 
ists.)  The  writings  of  Taylor  selected 
here  are  an  autobiographical  sketch, 
(together  with  biographical  pieces  by 
W.  E.  A.  Axon  and  J.  J.  Welsh),  ‘Con¬ 
cerning  the  Beautiful’  (a  ‘paraphrase’ 
from  Plotinus),  ‘The  Hymns  of 
Orpheus’,  ‘Concerning  the  Cave  of 
the  Nymphs’  from  Porphyry,  ‘A  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Eleusinian  and 
Bacchic  Mysteries’,  the  ‘Introduction’ 
to  Cupid  and  Psyche,  ‘The  Platonic 
Philosopher’s  Creed’,  and  ‘An  Apol¬ 
ogy  for  the  Fables  of  Homer’  from 
Proclus. 

4.  DRAMA 

With  Part  5:  1 776-1 80051  edited  by 
C.  B.  Hogan  The  London  Stage 
reaches  completion.  These  volumes 
are  the  fitting  climax  to  a  formidable 
series,  ‘a  co-operative  scholarly  ven¬ 
ture  lasting  for  thirty-three  years’. 
These  volumes  record  factual  evidence 
in  chronological  order  of  dates,  plays, 
casts,  facilities,  scenes,  costumes, 

50  Thomas  Taylor  the  Platonist:  Selected 
Writings,  ed.  with  introductions  by  Kathleen 
Raine  and  George  Mills  Harper.  Princeton 
U.P.  and  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xiv  + 
544+24  plates.  £4-75. 

31  The  London  Stage  1660-1800.  A  Calen¬ 
dar  of  Plays,  Entertainments  &  Afterpieces 
together  with  Casts,  Box-Receipts  and  Con¬ 
temporary  Comment  compiled  from  the  Play¬ 
bills,  Newspapers,  and  the  Theatrical  Diaries 
of  the  Period.  Part  5:  1776-1800,  ed.  with  a 
critical  introduction  by  Charles  Beecher 
Hogan.  Carbondale:  Southern  Illinois  U.P. 
1968.  3  vols:  pp.  cclxxxix+631 ;  cxviii+633- 
1472;  cxviii  + 1473-2208.  $75. 


theatrical  management,  speciality  acts, 
music,  dance,  box-receipts,  and  other 
details  drawn  from  contemporary 
comments  in  letters,  journals,  diaries, 
pamphlets,  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  headnotes  to  each  year 
tell  of  the  composition  of  the  acting 
companies,  summarize  forthcoming 
theatrical  events,  and  suggest  trends 
and  novelties,  as  well  as  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  tragedy,  comedy,  history,  and 
musicals  to  be  presented.  C.  B. 
Hogan’s  skilful  and  long  introduction 
includes  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
late  eighteenth-century  theatre,  and 
conditions  of  performance,  actors 
and  acting,  backstage  work,  plays  and 
critics,  theatre  financing,  the  audience, 
and  finally  ‘social  history’  (attend¬ 
ance,  dress,  etc.). 

John  Downes’s  Roscius  Anglicanus, 
or  a  Historical  Review  of  the  Stage 
( 1708 )52  is  ‘the  only  history  of  the 
Restoration  theatres  written  by  some¬ 
one  with  a  personal  knowledge  of 
them’.  It  is  occasionally  inaccurate, 
but  now  that  we  have  the  first  part  of 
The  London  Stage  1660-1800,  John 
Loftis  notes,  ‘a  facsimile  of  Roscius 
Anglicanus  .  .  .  may  be  published 
without  hazard  of  propagating  error’. 

W.  D.  Taylor’s  selection  of  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century  Comedy,  first  published 
in  the  World’s  Classics  Series  in  1929 
has  been  re-edited  by  Simon  Trussler.53 
The  plays  are  Farquhar’s  Beaux 
Stratagem,  Steele’s  Conscious  Lovers, 
Gay’s  Beggar’s  Opera,  Fielding’s 
Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  and  Goldsmith’s 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  Trussler  gives 
facsimiles  of  the  title  pages,  an  unfussy 

52  Roscius  Anglicanus  (1708),  by  John 
Downes.  Introduced  by  John  Loftis.  A.R.S. 
publication  134.  Los  Angeles:  William 
Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  xvi  + 
80. 

33  Eighteenth  Century  Comedy,  selected  and 
introduced  by  W.  D.  Taylor,  texts  newly  ed. 
with  annotation  and  an  introduction  to  each 
play  by  Simon  Trussler.  O.U.P.  pp.  xii  +  370. 
Paperback  65p. 
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old-spelling  text  specifying  ‘only  vari¬ 
ants  of  real  substance’,  and  a  short 
introduction  to  each  play.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  Simon  Trussler  for  a  good 
collection  of  ten  Burlesque  Plays  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century 54  including  Buck¬ 
ingham’s  Rehearsal,  Gay’s  What  d’ye 
Call  it,  Three  Hours  after  Marriage  by 
Gay,  Arbuthnot  and  Pope,  Fielding’s 
Tom  Thumb  and  The  Covent  Garden 
Tragedy,  Henry  Carey’s  Chrononhot- 
onthologos  and  The  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley,  Distress  upon  Distress  by  George 
Alexander  Stevens,  The  Rovers  by 
Canning,  Frere  and  Ellis,  and  Bom- 
bastes  Furioso  by  William  Barnes 
Rhodes. 

Archon  Books  have  reprinted  Mary 
Megie  Belden’s  study  of  Samuel  Foote, 
first  published  in  1929  as  Vol.  80  of  the 
Yale  Studies  in  English.55 

J.  O.  Bartley’s  edition  of  Four 
Comedies  by  Charles  Macklin 56  re¬ 
prints  Love  a  la  Mode,  The  True-Born 
Irishman,  The  School  for  Husbands, 
and  The  Man  of  the  World. 

The  current  volume  of  RECTR  con¬ 
tains  articles  on  Charlotte  Charke  by 
Charles  D.  Peavy,  Macklin’s  adapt¬ 
ation  of  Ford’s  The  Lover’s  Melan¬ 
choly  by  Robert  R.  Findlay,  notes  on 
Richard  Savage  and  Calderon,  by  F. 
T.  Hogan,  eighteenth-century  per¬ 
formances  of  Vanbrugh  by  Anthony 
Coleman,  and  Arthurian  Romance  in 
opera  and  pantomime  by  Lillian 
Gottesman. 

Rowe’s  tragedy  The  Fair  Penitent 57 

54  Burlesque  Plays  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  ed.  with  introductions  and  notes  by 
Simon  Trussler.  O.U.P.  pp.  xvi+368.  Paper¬ 
back  80p. 

55  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel  Foote, 
by  Mary  Megie  Belden.  Hamden,  Conn. : 
Archon  Books,  pp.  viii+218.  $6.50. 

56  Four  Comedies  by  Charles  Macklin,  ed. 
and  with  a  biographical  and  critical  sketch  of 
Macklin  by  J.  O.  Bartley.  London:  Sidgwick 
&  Jackson;  Hamden,  Conn.:  Archon  Books, 
pp.  xii  +  270. 

57  The  Fair  Penitent,  by  Nicholas  Rowe. 
Ed.  by  Malcolm  Goldstein.  RRestDS.  Lin- 


was  first  performed  in  1703  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  successful  plays 
of  the  century.  Malcolm  Goldstein’s 
introduction  to  his  edition  for 
RRestDS  explores  the  relationship 
with  Rowe’s  source  The  Fatal  Dowry 
by  Massinger  and  Nathan  Field  and 
briefly  discusses  Rowe’s  heroines.  By 
way  of  contrast  in  the  same  series  we 
have  Mrs.  Centlivre’s  comedy  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife 58  edited  by  Thalia 
Stathas. 

In  the  introduction  of  his  edition  of 
Gay’s  Beggar’s  Opera 59  for  RRestDS 
Edgar  V.  Roberts  gives  a  useful  sum¬ 
mary  of  information  about  the  text, 
the  occasion  of  performance,  and  the 
contemporary  allusions,  stage  history, 
and  so  on,  with  some  rather  plodding 
critical  comments.  The  annotation 
contains  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
information.  In  an  appendix  to  this 
edition  Edward  Smith  gives  sensible 
but  unimaginative  realizations  for 
piano  of  the  accompaniment  to  the 
airs. 

Fielding’s  The  Grub-Street  Opera , 
‘the  most  audacious,  ambitious,  and 
tuneful’  of  Fielding’s  ballad  operas,  is 
a  revised  version  of  his  plays  The 
Welsh  Opera  and  The  Genuine  Grub- 
Street  Opera,  both  published  in  1731 
in  pirated  versions.  In  parts  it  follows 
closely  on  Gay’s  Beggar’s  Opera,  but 
its  political  allegory  and  anti-Walpole 
bias  is  more  pronounced.  Perhaps  for 
this  reason  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  performed.  The  introduction  to 
Edgar  V.  Roberts’s  new  edition  in 

58  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  by  Susanna 
Centlivre.  Ed.  by  Thalia  Stathas.  RRestDS. 
Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  1968;  London: 
Arnold  1969.  pp.  xxvi  +  112.  £T05.  Paper¬ 
back  53p. 

59  The  Beggar's  Opera,  by  John  Gay.  Ed. 
by  Edgar  V.  Roberts:  music  ed.  by  Edward 
Smith.  RRestDS.  Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska 
P.  1968;  London:  Arnold  1969.  pp.  xxx  + 
238.  £T05.  Paperback  53p. 


coin:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.:  London:  Arnold, 
pp.  xxii-|  83.  £  1  05.  Paperback  53p. 
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RRestDS60  attempts  to  unravel  the 
political  ramifications  of  the  play. 
The  melodies  to  the  sixty  or  so  airs  are 
given  in  an  appendix. 

In  1755  Charlotte  Charke  ‘daughter 
of  Colley  Cibber’  published  the  ‘rather 
lurid  reminiscences  of  her  scapegrace 
life’  to  raise  a  little  money.  Her 
Narrative  (to  quote  the  colourful  title 
page)  tells  of  her  ‘Birth,  Education, 
and  Mad  Pranks’,  success  on  the 
stage,  marriage,  ‘Adventures  in  Mens 
Cloaths’,  ‘Her  commencing  strolling- 
Player’  and  her  ‘turning  Pastry  Cook’. 
It  is  now  reproduced  in  facsimile  by 
Leonard  R.  N.  Ashley.61 

There  is  an  edition  from  the  manu¬ 
script  in  the  Newberry  Library  of 
Arthur  Murphy’s  afterpiece  The 
Englishman  from  Paris 62  edited  for  the 
A.R.S.  by  Simon  Trefman. 

Cecil  Price  publishes  a  manuscript 
fragment  of  ‘The  First  Prologue  to 
The  Rivals'  in  RES. 

Kalman  A.  Burnim  publishes  ‘The 
Letters  of  Sarah  and  William  Siddons 
to  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi  in  the  John 
Rylands  Library’  ( BJRL ).  There  are 
twenty-nine  letters,  1793-1807. 

Finally,  an  edition  of  Thomas  Hoi- 
croft’s  once  immensely  successful  but 
now  forgotten  play  The  Road  to  Ruin 
must  be  reported.63 

60  The  Grub-Street  Opera,  by  Henry  Field¬ 
ing.  Ed.  by  Edgar  V.  Roberts.  RRestDS. 
Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  1968;  London: 
Arnold  1969.  pp.  xxvi+164.  £105.  Paper¬ 
back  53p. 

61  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Charke  ( Youngest  Daughter  of  Colley  Cibber, 
Esq.)  Written  by  Herself,  a  facsimile  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  second  edition,  1755,  together 
with  illustrations  and  an  introduction  by 
Leonard  R.  N.  Ashley.  Gainesville,  Florida: 
SF&R.  pp.  xxiv+281  +44  illustrations.  $15. 

62  The  Englishman  from  Paris  (1756),  by 
Arthur  Murphy.  Ed.  by  Simon  Trefman. 
A.R.S.  publication  137.  Los  Angeles:  William 
Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  pp.  xii  + 
39. 

63  The  Road  to  Ruin,  by  Thomas  Holcroft. 
Ed.  by  Ruth  I.  Aldrich.  RRestDS.  Lincoln: 
U.  of  Nebraska  P.  1968.  pp.  xx  +  136.  $4.75. 
Paperback  $1.65. 


5.  THE  NOVEL 

The  Long  Boy  and  Others 64  is  a 
collection  of  articles  by  B.  L.  Reid, 
mainly  on  the  eighteenth-century 
novel.  The  titles  are  ‘Johnson’s  Life  of 
Boswell’  (sic);  ‘Justice  to  Pamela'; 
‘Utmost  Merriment,  Strictest  Decen¬ 
cy:  Joseph  Andrews';  ‘Smollett’s 
Healing  Journey’;  ‘Sterne  and  the 
Absurd  Homunculus’.  Notices  of  the 
last  three  will  be  found  in  FfFXLVIII. 
273,  XLVI.  250,  and  XLVIII.  276. 

The  recent  development  of  interest 
in  the  relationship  between  spiritual 
autobiography  and  Defoe’s  fiction  is 
moved  a  stage  further  by  Andrew  W. 
Brink  in  ‘ Robinson  Crusoe  and  The 
Life  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  George 
Trosse'  ( PQ ).  Trosse’s  Life,  published 
in  1 7 1 4,  is  ‘a  work  of  the  most  penetrat¬ 
ing  self-scrutiny’  which  set  the  scene 
for  the  author’s  psychological  self¬ 
portrayal  more  successfully  than  had 
ever  been  done  before.  From  this  source 
it  is  suggested,  though  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  direct  influence,  Defoe  might 
have  learned  to  strike  a  balance  in  his 
depiction  of  character  between  ‘inner 
and  outer  forces’.  Important  biblio¬ 
graphical  evidence  is  presented  by 
K.  I.  D.  Maslen’s  ‘Edition  Quantities 
for  Robinson  Crusoe,  1719’  (Library). 
The  number  of  copies  printed  for  the 
early  editions  of  the  book  was  not 
exceptionally  large,  but  none  the  less 
‘six  editions  in  less  than  a  year,  even  if 
each  were  of  no  more  than  1,000 
copies,  constitute  a  quite  exceptional 
publishing  record’.  In  ‘Daniel  Defoe 
and  “The  English  Malady”’  (N&Q), 
John  F.  Sena  discusses  the  treatment 
of  melancholy  in  an  incident  in 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Frank  H.  Ellis  has 
edited  a  useful  collection  of  Twentieth 
Century  Interpretations  of  Robinson 
Crusoe.65 

64  The  Long  Boy  and  Others,  by  B.  L.  Reid. 
Athens:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  xii  +  127. 

65  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
Robinson  Crusoe:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
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Three  articles  have  to  do  with 
Defoe’s  second  novel.  In  ‘ Moll  Flan¬ 
ders:  An  Interpretation’  ( EIC ),  Doug¬ 
las  Brooks  argues  from  an  analysis 
of  cross-references  and  echoes  in  the 
action  of  the  book  that  there  is  an 
inevitable  pattern  in  Moll’s  life,  and 
that  the  story  is  to  be  read  as  some¬ 
thing  ‘far  more  personal  and  probing’ 
than  a  socio-economic  interpretation 
can  suggest.  William  Bowman  Piper’s 
‘  Moll  Flanders  as  a  Structure  of  T opics’ 
(SEL)  suggests  that  the  novel  was 
originally  conceived  as  a  composition 
of  three  separate  topics — sexual  ad¬ 
ventures,  adventures  in  theft  and 
Virginian  adventures,  and  that  Moll’s 
failure  to  keep  to  this  plan  reflects  the 
wider  failure  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
order  in  her  life.  ‘The  Time  Scheme  in 
Moll  Flanders'  ( N&Q ),  by  Samuel  L. 
Macey  discusses  difficulties  in  relating 
the  supposed  time  scheme  of  the  story 
with  some  of  the  specific  references 
that  Moll  makes  to  people  and  events. 

A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year  has 
been  edited  for  the  ‘Oxford  English 
Novels’  series  by  Louis  Landa,  with  a 
helpful  apparatus,  and  Introduction.66 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  this  work  given  its 
appropriate  generic  classification. 
Alarik  Rynell’s  ‘Defoe’s  Journal  of  the 
Plague  Year,  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Orders 
and  O.E.D.’  (ES)  shows  that  quota¬ 
tions  in  the  Journal  from  earlier 
sources  were  misleadingly  treated  in 
the  O.E.D.  as  evidence  that  a  word  or 
phrase  was  current  when  Defoe’s  work 
was  published  in  1722. 

In  ‘Chalmers’  First  Bibliography  of 
Daniel  Defoe’  ( TSLL ),  Rodney  M. 
Baine  argues  that  Chalmers  is  an 
entirely  unauthoritative  guide  to  indi¬ 
vidual  attributions.  ‘If  Defoe  studies 
are  to  progress  on  any  firm  foundation, 

66  A  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year ,  by  Daniel 
Defoe,  ed.  by  Louis  Landa.  O.U.P.  pp.  xliv  + 
298.  35j.  $4.95. 


Essays,  ed.  by  Frank  H.  Ellis.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.J.:  Pcntice-Hall.  pp.  vii  +  118.  13j. 


the  whole  canon  must  be  carefully  re¬ 
examined  for  authorship,  and  stricter 
tests  must  be  demanded  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  those  items  which  can  be 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Defoe.’  F. 
Bastian’s  ‘Defoe  and  Guy  Miege’ 
(N&Q)  is  a  contribution  to  the  study 
of  Defoe’s  literary  relationships  and 
to  some  problems  of  attribution.  ‘The 
Master  of  “a  Peculiar  Talent’”  ( TLS ) 
by  Edward  Playfair  provides  an 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  Defoe’s 
History  of  the  Union  Between  England 
and  Scotland  which  has  not  been  re¬ 
printed  since  1786.  Finally,  in  ‘Defoe 
and  the  Swallows’  (TLS),  Richard 
Garnett  discusses  the  account  of 
migrating  swallows  in  the  Tour  of 
Great  Britain  and  ascribes  it  in  part  to 
the  influence  of  his  teacher  Charles 
Morton  at  the  Academy  for  Dis¬ 
senters. 

The  first  edition  of  Defoe’s  An 
Essay  on  Projects  has  been  issued  in 
facsimile  by  the  Scolar  Press.67 

A  letter  from  Richardson  to  his 
Dutch  translator,  Johannes  Stinstra, 
has  long  been  an  important  source  for 
details  of  the  novelist’s  early  life.  Now 
the  whole  correspondence  between 
the  two  men  has  been  published  for  the 
first  time,  together  with  the  Prefaces 
that  Stinstra  wrote  to  the  first,  third, 
fifth  and  seventh  volumes  of  Clarissa.68 
The  editor,  William  C.  Slattery,  pro¬ 
vides  an  Introduction  which  discusses 
the  history  of  the  correspondence,  and 
surveys  Richardson’s  reputation  in 
Holland.  The  translation  of  the  Pre¬ 
faces  is  particularly  welcome  since 
they  had  been  highly  praised  by  A.  D. 
McKillop  in  Samuel  Richardson: 
Printer  and  Novelist,  but  had  not  been 
generally  accessible. 

67  An  Essay  on  Projects  (1697),  by  Daniel 
Defoe.  A  Scolar  Press  Facsimile.  Menston. 
England:  Scolar  Press,  pp.  xiv  +  336. 

68  The  Richardson-Stinstra  Correspond¬ 
ence  and  Stinstra’s  Prefaces  to  Clarissa,  ed. 
by  William  C.  Slattery.  Southern  Illinois  U.P. 
pp.  xxix+238. 
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John  Carroll  has  edited  a  collection 
of  critical  essays  on  Richardson  in  the 
‘Twentieth  Century  Views’  series.69 
Many  standard  essays  are  included  by, 
among  others,  George  Sherburn,  Ian 
Watt,  Dorothy  Van  Ghent  and  A.  D. 
McKillop.  From  the  same  publisher 
there  comes  a  volume  of  Twentieth 
Century  Interpretations  of  ‘ Pamela ’, 
edited  by  Rosemary  Cowler.70 

In  ‘The  Time  Scheme  of  Pamela  and 
the  Character  of  B’  ( TSLL ),  Dorothy 
Parker  does  something  to  defend  Mr. 
B.  against  over-simplified  interpret¬ 
ations.  ‘The  Complacent  Paragon: 
Exemplary  Characterization  in  Rich¬ 
ardson’  (SEL),  by  Gerard  A.  Barker, 
argues  that  the  traditional  Protestant 
belief  in  the  validity  of  self-judgement 
is  exemplified  in  each  of  Richardson’s 
titular  heroes.  ‘Such  self-approval, 
though  it  weakens  his  characteriz¬ 
ation,  constitutes  for  Richardson  a 
necessary  concomitant  of  virtue.’ 
Charles  A.  Knight’s  ‘The  Function  of 
Wills  in  Richardson’s  Clarissa’  {TSLL) 
concerns  the  treatment  in  the  novel  of 
contemporary  social  disorder.  Finally, 
Keith  Maslen  contributes  an  article 
on  Richardson’s  work  as  a  printer: 
‘Samuel  Richardson  and  Smith’s 
Printer’s  Grammar ’  ( BC ). 

The  most  important  critical  work 
on  Fielding  this  year  is  The  Art  of 
Joseph  Andrews  by  Homer  Goldberg.71 
Goldberg  discusses  Fielding’s  achieve¬ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  work  of  four 
continental  predecessors,  Cervantes, 
Scarron,  Lesage  and  Marivaux,  all  of 
whom  had  ‘mingled  their  comic  actions 
with  somewhat  more  serious,  usually 

69  Samuel  Richardson:  A  Collection  of 
Critical  Essays,  ed.  by  John  Carroll.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  185. 
$1.25. 

70  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
'Pamela',  ed.  by  Rosemary  Cowler.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  121. 
$1.25.  10j. 

71  The  Art  of  Joseph  Andrews,  by  Homer 
Goldberg.  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  xii+292. 
7 6s.  $8.50. 


tragi-comic  stories  of  lovers’  intrigues 
and  trials  in  loosely  structured  narra¬ 
tives  that  were  either  redundant  or 
uncompleted’.  Yet,  despite  this  degree 
of  similarity,  each  author  contributed 
distinctively  to  the  art  of  Joseph 
Andrews.  In  the  first  part  of  Don 
Quixote  Fielding  could  see  Cervantes 
moving  from  the  potentially  crude 
idea  of  a  comic  madman  to  a  ‘subtler 
and  more  sustained  interplay  of  the 
antithetical  knight  and  squire’,  while 
in  the  second  part  a  series  of  wandering 
adventures  was  planned  with  care  and 
given  an  overall  sense  of  direction. 
From  Scarron  Fielding  could  learn 
how  to  plan  sequences  of  develop¬ 
ments,  ‘concealing  parts  of  the  plot 
giving  true  and  false  hints,  and  inter¬ 
rupting  and  intertwining  actions  so  as 
to  make  anticipated  or  prepared 
events  surprising’,  while  it  is  in 
Lesage’s  Gil  Bias  that  one  finds  the 
first  clear  anticipation  of  Fielding’s 
‘comic  exposure  of  pretence’.  In 
contrast  to  these  writers  Marivaux 
offered  a  ‘strikingly  different  combin¬ 
ation  of  the  comic  and  romantic 
ingredients,  not  as  distinct  narrative 
elements,  but  two  aspects  of  the  same 
system  of  actions’.  Aware  of  these 
influences  Fielding  shaped  his  own 
distinctively  ethical  and  sympathetic 
comedy.  In  the  final  section  of  his  book, 
‘The  Art  of  the  Parts’  and  ‘The  Art  of 
Narration’,  Goldberg  discusses  Field¬ 
ing’s  fertile  development  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  narrative  incident  and 
method  which  his  predecessors  had 
made  available  to  him.  But  if  ‘he  drew 
hints  from  the  continental  comic 
romance  tradition  for  some  of  the 
strategies  and  devices  he  employed  to 
influence  the  reader,  he  went  beyond 
any  of  them  in  his  sustained  concern 
with  the  impact  of  his  story  as  an 
essential  dimension  of  its  form,  and 
his  awareness  that  all  the  elements  of 
his  work — from  the  ordering  and 
shaping  of  its  episodes  to  the  narrator’s 
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little  jokes — might  be  disposed  to  this 
end’. 

In  Henry  Fielding:  The  Critical 
Heritage,12  Ronald  Paulson  and 
Thomas  Lockwood  present  an  exten¬ 
sive  selection  from  critical  comment 
on  Fielding’s  writing  made  between 
1730,  the  year  of  The  Author’s  Farce, 
and  1762,  when  Murphy’s  first  col¬ 
lected  edition  of  the  Works  appeared. 
The  editors  draw  on  letters  as  well  as 
on  published  essays  and  reviews  and 
include  some  translations  from  French 
criticism.  While  they  accept  that  the 
general  level  of  contemporary  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Fielding’s  work  is  rather 
low  (and  often  guided  by  personal 
and  political  considerations),  they 
hope  that  the  collection  ‘will  make  up 
in  comprehensiveness  and  typicality 
for  what  it  lacks  in  genius’.  The  striking 
thing,  perhaps,  is  to  see  how  little  most 
critics  were  able  to  follow  up  and 
develop  Fielding’s  own  theorizing  on 
the  nature  of  the  novel  form  and  on  its 
relationship  with  other  genres.  In  the 
period  Fielding  remained  his  own  best 
critic.  None  the  less,  this  volume  is 
very  useful  in  making  available  at  first 
hand  and  in  the  easiest  form  a  great 
range  of  comment  which  the  average 
student  of  Fielding  has  previously 
known  only  through  the  references 
and  citations  in  Cross,  Blanchard  or 
Homes  Duddon.  The  material  is 
arranged  chronologically  so  that  the 
development  of  Fielding’s  reputation 
can  be  clearly  seen,  and  there  is  a 
helpful  analytical  Introduction. 

There  are  two  general  articles  on 
Fielding’s  work  as  a  novelist.  In 
‘Fielding  and  the  Epic  Impulse’ 
{Criticism)  Mark  Spilka  argues  that, 
although  the  passing  of  the  epic  mode 
was  in  a  sense  symptomatic  of  a 

72  Henry  Fielding:  The  Critical  Heritage, 
ed.  by  Ronald  Paulson  and  Thomas  Lock- 
wood.  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul; 
New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xxiii+454. 
63, v. 


reduction  in  the  scale  of  human  con¬ 
cerns,  the  rechannelling  of  human 
interests  into  the  unexplored  immen¬ 
sity  of  social,  personal,  and  domestic 
life  gives  the  novel  epic  magnitude  and 
constitutes  its  epic  impulse.  ‘It  is 
Fielding,  more  than  Defoe  or  Richard¬ 
son,  who  gives  the  novel  social  breadth 
and  abundance,  who  provides  for  the 
fullest  exploration  of  public  life,  or 
those  relations  with  others  by  which 
self-realization  is  achieved.’  Marston 
LaFrance’s  ‘Fielding’s  Use  of  the 
“Humor”  Tradition’  (BuR)  is  a  study 
of  the  influence  of  dramatic  tradition 
upon  Fielding’s  depiction  of  charac¬ 
ter.  Fielding’s  use  of  humour  charac¬ 
ters  is  seen  to  derive  from  Congreve 
and  ultimately  Jonson,  and  to  depend 
‘upon  a  world  where  norms  are  taken 
seriously  and  departures  suffer  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  extent  of  the  deviation’. 

Turning  to  work  on  individual 
novels,  Flemming  Olsen  provides 
‘Notes  on  the  Structure  of  Joseph 
Andrews'  { ES )  and  Rinehart  Hollis 
writes  on  ‘‘Jonathan  Wild  and  the  Cant 
Dictionary’  ( PQ ).  David  Goldknopf 
takes  an  unfashionable  line  in  dis¬ 
cussing  ‘The  Failure  of  Plot  in  Tom 
Jones'  {Criticism).  His  argument  is  that 
the  narrative  base  of  the  novel  is  a 
trivial  matter  of  ‘boy  meets — loses — 
gets  girl’.  ‘In  other  words  it  is  a 
serious  novel  told  in  callow  terms. 
Therefore  Fielding  must  come  to  its 
assistance  in  his  own  person.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  novel  owes  much  of  its 
charm  and  memorability  to  the 
author’s  interventions.  Yet,  as  a 
systematic  procedure  for  upgrading 
the  applicability  and  stature  of  the 
work,  they  signalize  his  failure  to 
integrate  intelligence  and  imagina¬ 
tion.’  ‘The  Man  of  the  Hill  and  Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick:  Character  and  Narrative 
Technique  in  Tom  Jones'  {PLL)  by 
Jerome  Mandel  is  a  sophisticated 
defence  of  Fielding’s  narrative  skills. 
‘By  isolating  the  two  key  principles, 
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logic  and  digression,  which  govern  the 
way  in  which  he  constructs  a  narrative 
and  by  allowing  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  to 
emphasize  digression  to  the  exclusion 
of  logic  and  the  Man  of  the  Hill  to 
emphasize  logic  to  the  exclusion  of 
digression,  Fielding  parodies  his  own 
style,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  these 
characters  up  to  ridicule.’ 

There  is  only  one  item  to  record  on 
Fielding’s  last  novel:  Tuvia  Bloch 
writes  on  ‘The  Prosecution  of  the 
Maid-servant  in  Amelia ’  ( ELN ).  In 
‘Antedatings  from  Fielding’  ( N&Q ), 
the  same  author  gives  some  examples 
of  usages  earlier  than  those  recorded 
in  O.E.D. 

W.  B.  Coley’s  ‘Fielding  and  the 
“Cabal”  against  Amigoni’  (ECS)  is 
a  defence  of  his  earlier  article  ‘Field¬ 
ing,  Hogarth,  and  the  Three  Italian 
Masters’  ( YW  XLIV.  249)  against 
comments  by  John  B.  Shipley.  Shipley 
makes  a  brief  reply.  Isobel  Grundy 
contributes  ‘Some  Unpublished  Early 
Verse  of  Henry  Fielding’  ( New  Ram¬ 
bler),  and  Mary  Margaret  Stewart 
adds  some  ‘Notes  on  Henry  Fielding 
as  Magistrate’  (N&Q). 

Turning  to  Sterne,  Melvyn  New’s 
Laurence  Sterne  as  Satirist:  A  Reading 
of  Tristram  Shandy  is  to  be  noted, 
though  it  has  not  been  received.73 

Howard  Anderson’s  ‘Association- 
ism  and  Wit  in  Tristram  Shandy ’  (PQ) 
shows  how  Sterne’s  reading  of  Mont¬ 
aigne  and  comparable  Renaissance 
wits  gives  him  examples  of  ‘the  living 
activity  of  the  associational  habit  of 
mind’,  and  how  he  ‘plays  this  activity 
against  Locke’s  trust  in  our  strong 
intuition  of  the  truth  of  simple  ideas’. 
In  ‘Rhetoric  as  Fictional  Technique  in 
Tristram  Shandy ’  (PQ),  Graham  Petrie 
uses  the  categories  of  John  Holmes’s 
The  Art  of  Rhetoric  Made  Easy  (1739) 
in  a  discussion  of  Sterne’s  varied  use 
of  rhetorical  devices,  which  concludes 

”  Laurence  Sterne  as  Satirist:  A  Reading  of 
Tristram  Shandy.  Florida  U.P.  pp.  ix  I  209. 
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that  they  are  the  basis  of  the  unity  of 
the  novel.  Sterne  uses  the  relationship 
between  narrator  and  reader  to  make 
clear  the  nature  of  his  fiction  and  to 
‘direct  the  reader’s  responses,  solicit 
his  approval  or  disapproval,  and 
involve  him  emotionally  as  well  as 
intellectually  in  what  is  happening’. 
‘The  Artifice  of  Failure  in  Tristram 
Shandy ’  (Novel),  by  Andrew  Wright, 
is  a  general  appreciation  of  the  novel 
which  concludes  that  it  ‘offers  true 
Shandean  redemption,  that  of  an  art 
which  dares  to  tell  the  truth,  of  isola¬ 
tion  made  tolerable  by  laughter,  and 
ransomed  by  compassion’. 

Two  articles  have  to  do  with  Sterne’s 
relationship  with  other  eighteenth- 
century  writers.  Melvyn  New’s 
‘Sterne  and  Swift:  Sermons  and  Sat¬ 
ire’  (MLQ)  stresses  the  way  in  which 
both  authors  belong  to  a  satiric  tradi¬ 
tion  which  depends  upon  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  need  to  control  pride  and 
accept  one’s  limitations.  In  ‘Sterne 
and  Hume:  A  Bicentenary  Essay’ 
(E&S),  Francis  Doherty  writes  that, 
‘because  Sterne  felt  so  strongly  the 
absurdities  which  are  part  of  the  fabric 
of  life  and  of  human  nature ...  he  was 
in  tune  with  the  scepticism  of  Hume 
rather  than  with  Locke’s  philosophy 
of  limited  understanding.  The  sceptic¬ 
ism  of  both  men  grew  out  of  Locke, 
but  the  end  result  is  not  Lockean  in  its 
emphasis  on  the  evident  absurdities  of 
life.’  From  this  position  Sterne  and 
Hume  are  compared,  particularly  in 
their  stress  on  observation  and  their 
treatment  of  the  ‘association  of 
ideas’. 

Edward  Simmen  provides  a  note  on 
‘Sterne’s  A  Political  Romance :  New 
Locations,  New  Copies’  (N&Q).  Joel 
J.  Gold’s  ‘Tristram  Shandy  at  the 
Ambassador’s  Chapel’  (PQ)  gives 
some  details  about  a  sermon  preached 
by  Sterne  in  Paris  in  March  1764  which 
was  attended  by  Hume  and  probably 
Wilkes,  and  Melvyn  New  writes  ‘Two 
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Notes  on  Sterne’  ( N&Q )  which  explain 
references  in  a  letter  which  the  novelist 
wrote  to  the  York  C our  ant  and  in  A 
Political  Romance. 

Shandy  ism  and  Sentiment,  1760 - 
1800,  by  J.  C.  T.  Oates,  is  a  lecture 
delivered  at  Cambridge  to  mark  the 
bicentenary  of  Sterne’s  death.74  It 
surveys  the  cult  of  Shandyism  in 
England  and  abroad  during  the  years 
when  the  novelist  was  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity. 

There  is  relatively  little  to  report  on 
Smollett  this  year.  Donald  M.  Korte 
has  edited  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Smollett  Scholarship:  1946-68. 15 
William  A.  West,  in  ‘Matt  Bramble’s 
Journey  to  Health’  ( TSLL )  discusses 
Bramble’s  medical  history  in  the  light 
of  a  contemporary  treatise  on  gout, 
and  Robert  Hopkins  writes  on  ‘The 
Function  of  Grotesque  in  Humphry 
Clinker'  ( HLQ ).  Paul-Gabriel  Bouce 
contributes  ‘A  Note  on  Smollett’s 
Continuation  of  the  Complete  History 
of  England ’  (RES)  in  which  he  dis¬ 
cusses  a  passage  where  Smollett 
borrows  from  a  pamphlet  called  A 

74  Shandyism  and  Sentiment  1760-1800,  by 
J.  C.  T.  Oates.  Cambridge  (1968).  Sold  by 
The  Laurence  Sterne  Trust  at  the  Minster 
Library,  York.  pp.  31.  Minimum  price  IQs’. 
6d.  or  SI. 50,  in  aid  of  the  restoration  of 
Shandy  Hall. 

75  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Smollett 
Scholarship :  1946-68,  by  Donald  M.  Korte. 
Toronto  U.P.  pp.  vii  +  54. 


Journal  of  the  Campaign  on  the  Coast 
of  France  (1758). 

Two  minor  eighteenth-century 
novels  have  been  added  during  the 
year  to  the  ‘Oxford  English  Novels’ 
series.  They  are:  Sarah  Fielding’s 
David  Simple,16  edited  by  Malcolm 
Kelsall,  and  Charlotte  Smith’s  The 
Old  Manor  House,11  edited  by  A.  H. 
Ehrenpreis. 

Finally,  there  may  be  mentioned 
two  works  dealing  with  minor  fiction 
in  the  period.  The  Novel  in  Letters  by 
Natascha  Wiirzbach  (see  p.  254)  re¬ 
prints  nine  brief  pre-Richardson  epis¬ 
tolary  novels,  ranging  in  date  from 
Five  Love  Letters  from  a  Nun  to  a 
Cavalier  (1678)  to  The  Polite  Corres¬ 
pondence  (1740?).  An  introduction 
traces  the  history  of  the  form,  its 
sources  in  manuals,  autobiographies 
and  diaries,  and  the  literary  qualities 
that  it  helped  to  foster.  Turning  to  the 
other  end  of  the  century,  it  is  pleasant 
to  record  a  paperback  reprint  of  J.  M. 
S.  Tompkins’s  valuable  study,  The 
Popular  Novel  in  England,  1770-1800, 
first  published  in  1932.78 

76  The  Adventures  of  David  Simple,  by 
Sarah  Fielding,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  by 
Malcolm  Kelsall.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxiii+436.  42 s. 

77  The  Old  Manor  House,  by  Charlotte 
Smith,  ed.  with  an  Introduction  by  Anne 
Henry  Ehrenpreis.  O.U.P.  pp.  xxiv  +  544.42s. 

78  The  Popular  Novel  in  England  1770- 
1800,  by  J.  M.  S.  Tompkins.  London:  Meth¬ 
uen.  pp.  xiv  +  388.  18j. 
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The  Nineteenth  Century 

P.  M.  YARKER  and  J.  A.  V.  CHAPPLE 


This  chapter  comprises  the  following 
sections:  1.  Social  and  Intellectual 
Background;  2.  Poetry  and  Drama; 
3.  Novels  and  Novelists;  4.  Selected 
Prose  Writers.  Of  these  the  first  two 
are  by  P.  M.  Yarker,  and  the  last  two 
by  J.  A.  V.  Chappie. 

The  main  bibliographical  aids  for 
the  period  are  the  Bibliography  of 
the  Romantic  Movement  published  as 
a  supplement  to  the  September  issue  of 
ELN  and  the  Victorian  Bibliography 
in  the  June  issue  of  VS;  also  relevant  is 
the  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 
1660-1800,  in  the  July  issue  of  PQ. 
‘The  Year’s  Work  in  Dickens’s  Studies’ 
is  recorded  in  Dickensian. 

The  first  of  five  volumes  of  The  New 
Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Lit¬ 
erature  to  appear  is  Volume  Three, 
1800-1 900. 1  The  tribute  George  Wat¬ 
son,  the  editor,  pays  to  his  predeces¬ 
sor  is  of  the  most  practical  sort,  for  he 
retains  F.  W.  Bateson’s  general  plan 
for  the  work,  ‘marshalled  according 
to  the  literary  kinds’.  That  he  has  been 
able  to  do  so  in  this  volume  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  the  scope  and 
nature  of  nineteenth-century  studies 
have  changed  so  much  in  the  past 
thirty  years.  ‘In  the  1930’s  Victorian 
literature,  and  especially  the  Victorian 
novel,  had  with  rare  exceptions  barely 
entered  into  the  accepted  range  of 
scholarly  activity.’  Some  curtailment 
has  been  necessary,  however,  and 
certain  ‘non-literary’  sections,  such  as 

1  The  New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of 
English  Literature,  Vol.  3,  1800-1900,  ed.  by 
George  Watson.  C.U.P.  pp.  xxiv  +  1956.  £10. 


that  on  the  political  and  social  back¬ 
ground,  have  been  omitted,  and  this  is 
a  matter  for  regret.  The  historical 
principle  of  the  Bibliography  has  been 
retained,  and  articles  reflecting  sig¬ 
nificant  stages  in  an  author’s  reputa¬ 
tion  have  been  included  ‘even  where 
they  may  have  been  discredited  by 
later  scholarship’.  Unpublished  mat¬ 
erial,  and  such  items  as  the  location  of 
manuscripts,  have  once  more  been  left 
out.  Finally,  the  presentation  and 
editorial  practice  have  been  over¬ 
hauled  to  reduce  bulk.  The  new  page 
accommodates  a  quarter  as  much 
matter  again  as  the  old,  and  certain 
minor  changes  have  been  brought 
about  by  this.  But  all  who  have  been 
used  to  the  C.B.E.L.  in  the  earlier 
edition  will  feel  completely  at  home  in 
the  new,  and  will  warmly  commend 
both  the  extent  and  the  accessibility 
of  the  information  it  offers.  (See  also 
p.  17.) 

I.  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL 
BACKGROUND 

Literary  reviews  and  periodicals 
proliferated  so  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  the  study  of  them  can  be 
bewildering.  J.  O.  Hayden’s  book  on 
those  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century2  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  a  brief  account  of  the  reviews 
themselves — the  Edinburgh  and  Quar¬ 
terly,  and  thirty  or  forty  lesser  journals 
who  acknowledged  their  supremacy. 
There  is  space  to  do  little  more  than 

2  The  Romantic  Reviewers,  1802-1824,  by 

J.  O.  Hayden.  Routledge.  pp.  xx+330.  £2  8.y. 
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list  most  of  these,  together  with  their 
editors  and  chief  contributors,  and  to 
outline  their  policy;  but  Hayden’s 
account  is  well-documented,  and 
there  is  a  catalogue  of  titles  that  will 
prove  useful.  The  second,  and  princi¬ 
pal,  part  of  the  book  is  an  examination 
of  the  reception  at  their  hands  of  the 
works  of  major  writers,  here  listed 
under  their  ‘schools’,  the  titles  of 
which  were  bestowed  by  the  reviewers 
themselves — ‘Lake  school’,  ‘Cockney 
school’,  ‘Satanic  school’,  with  three 
odd  men  out  of  ‘school’,  Moore, 
Lamb,  and  Crabbe.  The  interest  in 
this  part  is  two-fold:  first,  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  references  that  Hayden  has 
assembled,  and  from  which  he  quotes 
some  interesting  passages ;  and  second, 
his  own  comments  on  them,  which  are 
often  pointed.  This  is  a  useful  com¬ 
pilation,  in  spite  of  the  necessary 
brevity  of  many  of  its  references. 

John  Gross’s  interesting  study  of 
the  ‘Man  of  Letters’3  covers  very  much 
more  territory.  The  objects  of  his 
enquiry  are  reviewers,  essayists, 
prophets,  journalists,  and,  eventually, 
university  teachers.  Their  sole  unify¬ 
ing  factor  was  that  they  made  ‘no 
pretence  of  being  primarily  an  artist’. 
Through  biographical  sketches  and 
anecdotes  of  the  multifarious  person¬ 
alities  of  the  later  Victorian  literary 
scene,  a  lively  picture  is  built  up  of  the 
critical  background  of  the  period, 
with  social  and  political  factors 
almost  as  prominent  as  literary  ones 
(see  also  p.  326). 

Two  small  volumes  in  a  new  series, 
‘The  Critical  Idiom’,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  J.  D.  Jump,  have 
a  place  here.  Each  volume  seeks  to 
define  a  term  in  the  current  critical 
vocabulary.  The  task  presents  diffi¬ 
culties;  but  those  facing  Lilian  Furst, 

3  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Man  of  Letters. 
English  Literary  Life  since  1800,  by  John 
Gross.  Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson,  pp.  xiv-1 
322.  £3  15j . 


who  writes  on  Romanticism ,4  are 
aggravated  by  her  assertion  that 
national  limitations  are  invidious,  so 
that  a  European  view  of  this  vast 
subject  must  be  taken.  The  book  is 
consequently  empty,  but  its  missing 
material  is  perhaps  supplied  by  R.  L. 
Brett’s  very  useful  contribution  on 
Imagination  and  Fancy.5 

Romanticism  and  the  Social  Order 6 
is  an  interesting  if  rather  uneven  book 
in  which  the  author,  R.  W.  Harris, 
stresses  the  importance  of  economic 
and  political  pressures  on  the  poets. 
But  first  he  outlines,  in  a  series  of  short 
studies  of  Burke,  Paine,  Cobbett, 
Malthus,  Godwin,  and  others,  the 
salient  points  of  the  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  thought  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  He  has  a  way  of  refuting 
statements  with  which,  surely,  no  one 
would  wish  to  agree,  but  the  effect 
of  this,  oddly  enough,  is  to  bring 
interesting  points  to  light.  Thus,  after 
assuring  us  that  ‘it  is  quite  wrong  to 
suppose  .  .  .  that  it  was  the  French 
Revolution  that  made  Wordsworth  a 
poet’,  he  adds  ‘he  had  never  been  as 
deeply  involved  in  the  events  in 
France  as  he  supposed,  for  his  nature 
was  too  insular  to  become  French  in 
spirit’.  The  progress  of  Coleridge’s 
political  ideas  is  interestingly  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  Southey’s  Colloquies,  too, 
are  examined  with  care.  ‘In  the  last 
resort  it  was  a  sense  of  history  which 
gave  Southey  perspective  in  judging 
of  the  problems  of  his  age  ...  in  his 
philosophy  of  history  he  was  Kantian.’ 
Byron  and  Shelley  present  the  author 
with  few  problems,  but  Keats  leads 
him  away  from  his  main  theme.  The 
range  of  reference  of  this  book  extends 
from  Hannah  More  to  Dickens,  and 

4  Romanticism,  by  Lilian  Furst.  Methuen, 
pp.  77.  80p. 

5  Imagination  and  Fancy,  by  R.  L.  Brett. 
Methuen,  pp.  72.  80p. 

6  Romanticism  and  the  Social  Order,  by  R . 
W.  Harris.  Blandford.  pp.  426.  80.5-.  Paper¬ 
back  27.v. 
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it  will  be  of  interest  to  students  seeking 
a  broader  view  of  the  period  (see  also 
p.  309). 

In  a  short  study  W.  H.  Chaloner 
shows  that  the  lot  of  The  Skilled 
Artisan  during  the  Industrial  Revolu¬ 
tion1  was  more  promising,  but  not 
necessarily  easier,  than  that  of  the 
unskilled. 

The  seamier  side  of  Victorian 
society,  already  amply  exploited,  is 
further  exposed  by  Ronald  Pearsall 
who  presents  a  pointless  but  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  it  with  an  unpleasing 
jocularity.7 8 

Biographies  by  Lord  David  Cecil 
have  an  inward  quality,  and  he  is  most 
successful  at  portraying  mild  oddity 
and  innocence,  with  a  touch  of  humour 
and  rebelliousness.  In  Visionary  and 
Dreamer ,9  the  lives  of  Samuel  Palmer 
and  Edward  Burne-Jones,  he  finds 
congenial  subjects.  Palmer,  whose 
‘glory’  it  is  that  ‘when  still  young,  he 
was  almost  the  only  person  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  genius  of  the  ageing  Blake’, 
had  just  a  little  of  his  master’s  vision, 
though  nothing  of  his  prophetic 
power.  His  was  a  nostalgic  vision  of 
innocence,  that  hardly  survived  his 
removal  from  Shoreham.  Burne- 
Jones,  too,  was  backward-looking. 
He,  too,  ‘had  to  face  the  problem  of 
how  to  be  a  poetic  artist  in  a  prosaic 
age’.  This  is  the  underlying  theme  of 
the  book,  though  it  is  unobtrusive, 
and  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  both 
the  ‘Ancients’  and  the  ‘Brotherhood’ 
are  shown  in  perspective.  The  cata¬ 
logue  of  an  exhibition  of  the  graphic 
work  of  authors  covers  a  wide  range, 

7  The  Skilled  Artisan  during  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  1750-1850,  by  W.  H.  Chaloner. 
The  Historical  Association,  pp.  16. 

8  The  Worm  in  the  Bud.  The  World  of 
Victorian  Sexuality,  by  Ronald  Pearsall. 
Weidenfeld  &  Nicolson.  pp.  xvi  +  560.  £3-15. 

9  Visionary  and  Dreamer.  Two  Poetic 

Painters:  Samuel  Palmer  and  Edward  Burne- 

Jones,  by  David  Cecil.  Constable,  pp.  xi  T 
222.  £3-15. 


from  Blake,  through  ‘professional’ 
illustrators  such  as  Thackeray  or 
Chesterton,  and  talented  amateurs 
such  as  Conrad  and  Kipling,  to 
writers  with  no  talent  in  this  line  at 
all.10 

Volume  Ten  of  The  Collected  Works 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  edited  by  J.  M. 
Robson,  and  with  Introductory  Essays 
by  F.  E.  L.  Priestley  and  D.  P.  Dryer,11 
is  an  important  one  to  literary  stu¬ 
dents,  for  it  holds  the  key  to  Mill’s 
own  position  in  relation  to  Utilitarian¬ 
ism  and  the  ethical  and  intellectual 
problems  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
general.  It  comprises,  among  others, 
the  essays  on  Bentham  and  Coleridge, 
with  the  main  papers  on  Utilitarianism 
and  Comte,  and  the  Three  Essays  on 
Religion.  In  his  Introduction,  Priestley 
gives  a  careful  and  chronological 
account  of  the  process  by  which  Mill 
achieved  the  difficult  feat  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  Bentham  and  Comte,  and  of  how, 
in  the  last  essays,  he  strove  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  ‘all  the  needs,  both  of 
society  and  of  the  individual,  com¬ 
monly  thought  of  as  satisfied  by 
religion,  can  be  fully  satisfied  without 
it’.  Dryer,  described  by  Priestley  as 
‘the  kind  of  thoughtful  reader  Mill 
hoped  for’,  makes  a  useful  analysis  of 
Utilitarianism.  This  is  the  second 
volume  of  Mill’s  essays  to  be  published 
in  the  Toronto  edition,  the  other 
having  been  the  economic  essays.  The 
text  presented  throughout  the  edition 
is  that  of  the  final  version  supervised 
by  Mill. 

A  man  so  various  as  William  Morris 
enjoys  many  reputations,  and  the 
emergence  of  one  of  them — that  of 

10  Pen  and  Brush.  The  Author  as  Artist.  An 
Exhibition  in  the  Berg  Collection  of  English 
and  American  Literature,  ed.  by  L.  L.  Szladits 
and  H.  Simmonds.  New  York  Public  Library, 
pp.  59. 

11  Essays  on  Ethics,  Religion,  and  Society, 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  ed.  by  J.  M.  Robson. 
Toronto  U.P.  and  Routledge.  pp.  cxxxix  + 
578.  £8. 
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lecturer  and  prophet — has  been  so 
delayed  that  even  now  his  work  as 
poet,  artist,  and  craftsman  is  far  more 
famous  than  are  the  hundred  or  so 
speeches  he  delivered  in  his  twenty 
years  of  public  life;  yet  some  have 
thought  them  worth  more  than  The 
Dream  of  John  Ball,  or  News  from 
Nowhere,  and  this  opinion  can  now  be 
tested,  since  ten  of  the  lectures, 
hitherto  unpublished,  have  been  edit¬ 
ed  by  Eugene  D.  LeMire.12  Five  are  on 
art,  architecture,  and  related  subjects, 
and  one  is  on  the  Icelandic  Sagas ;  the 
rest  are  on  politics  or  economics. 
Notes  elucidate  the  editor’s  very 
generous  assessment  of  what  may 
prove  obscure.  An  interesting  feature 
of  the  book  is  a  lengthy  Calendar, 
covering  the  years  from  1877  to  1896, 
showing  when  and  where  Morris 
spoke,  and  giving  the  title  of  his 
address  on  each  occasion.  There  is 
also  a  checklist  of  his  lectures  and 
speeches.  (See  also  p.  330.) 

The  final  volume  of  the  vast  edition 
of  The  Letters  of  John  Addington 
Symonds 13  undertaken  by  H.  M. 
Schueller  and  R.  L.  Peters,  covers  the 
years  from  1885  to  1893,  when 
Symonds  was  engaged  on  the  last  two 
volumes  of  The  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  various  other  literary  and  social 
studies,  some  in  collaboration  with 
Havelock  Ellis.  On  this  last  aspect  of 
his  work  the  editors  say  ‘From  the 
first  he  should  have  been  a  worker, 
like  Havelock  Ellis,  in  the  area  of 
sexual  physiology,  pathology,  and 
psychology.  Most  of  his  writing  is  a 
romantic  and  apparently  self-indul¬ 
gent  substitute  for  biological  and 
psychological  scientific  work  which  he 
was  eminently  fitted  to  do  .  .  .’.  This, 

12  The  Unpublished  Lectures  of  William 
Morris,  ed.  by  Eugene  D.  LeMire.  Wayne 
State  U.P.  pp.  331.  $9.95. 

13  The  Letters  of  John  Addington  Symonds, 
ed.  by  H.  M.  Schueller  and  R.  L.  Peters. 
Vol.  Ill,  1885-1893.  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp. 
931.  $17.50. 


perhaps,  oversimplifies  Symonds’s 
problems;  he  saw  himself  as  an 
aesthete  above  everything  else:  ‘I 
know  well  enough  that  there  are  more 
important  things  in  the  Universe  than 
beauty.  But  there  is  nothing  I  was 
born  to  love  more’,  he  wrote,  just 
before  he  died.  In  this  role  he  is  inter¬ 
esting  enough ;  but  he  wrote  to  Steven¬ 
son  ‘I  cannot  write  letters  which  are 
worth  anything  unless  I  write  nearly 
every  day’,  and  now  that  it  is  complete 
one  may  perhaps  question  the  utility 
of  this  enormous  assembly  of  these 
daily  missives,  especially  as  the 
editorial  apparatus  is  not  always 
above  reproof.  A.  P.  Johnson  com¬ 
ments  on  Symonds  among  others  in 
‘The  Italian  Renaissance  and  some 
Late  Victorians’  (VN). 

D.  C.  Somervell’s  useful  pamphlet 
on  The  Victorian  Age,14  first  published 
in  1937,  has  now  been  reprinted.  The 
Victorian  Mind  is  the  name  given  to  a 
collection  of  extracts  from  nineteenth- 
century  authors,15  for  which  the  claim 
is  made  that  it  ‘sweeps  away  old 
notions  and  presents  a  non-stereo- 
typed  view  of  the  Victorians’.  As  the 
extracts  are  mostly  very  familiar  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  the  editors 
mean  by  this  statement,  especially  as 
they  go  on  to  affirm  that  ‘the  import¬ 
ance  of  controversy  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Victorian  attitudes  has  not 
heretofore  been  sufficiently  emphasiz¬ 
ed’.  Much  of  the  incidental  comment 
in  the  book  is  of  this  standard.  Very 
different  is  Some  Late  Victorian  Atti¬ 
tudes,16  lectures  recently  given  at  Los 
Angeles  by  David  Daiches,  in  which  he 
skilfully  identifies  the  various  ‘doubts, 
uncertainties,  rebellions  and  sense  of 
alienation  from  tradition  that  one 

14  The  Victorian  Age,  by  D.  C.  Somervell. 
The  Historical  Association,  pp.  31.  25p. 

15  The  Victorian  Mind:  An  Anthology,  ed, 
by  G.  B.  Kauvar  and  G.  C.  Sorensen.  N.Y. : 
Putnam;  Cassell,  pp.  375.  $6.95.  £2-25. 

16  Some  Late  Victorian  Attitudes,  by  David 
Daichcs.  Deutsch.  pp.  126.  £1-05. 
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finds  so  widespread  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century’.  (See  also  p.  306.)  In 
one  more  volume  in  the  ‘Critical 
Idiom’  series,  R.  V.  Johnson  provides 
a  useful  account  of  the  emergence  and 
development  of  Aestheticism ,17 

2.  POETRY  AND  DRAMA 

To  define  ‘Wordsworth’s  concept  of 
the  imagination  as  the  key  to  his 
theory  of  poetry’  is  the  declared  aim 
of  a  study  of  the  poet  by  J.  A.  Heffer- 
nan.18  Necessarily,  therefore,  he  finds 
‘a  crucial  imbalance  .  .  .  born  of  re¬ 
action’  in  the  1800  Preface,  although 
even  here  he  perceives  ‘whispers  of .  .  . 
a  new  and  positive  approach’.  His 
theme  really  begins  with  the  1802 
additions,  which  he  considers  in  the 
light  of  Wordsworth’s  later  state¬ 
ments  on  the  imagination.  However, 
his  tendency  is  to  over-simplify.  For 
example,  he  says  that  Wordsworth  did 
not  hold,  with  Coleridge,  that  all  per¬ 
ception  is  creative.  ‘He  believed  in¬ 
stead  that  the  capacity  for  creative 
perception  is  given  to  everyone  but 
sustained  by  only  a  few.’  But  this  is  to 
ignore  a  great  deal  that  Wordsworth 
said  about  ‘creative  sensibility’,  and 
one  must  agree  with  Heffernan  him¬ 
self  that  ‘there  is  no  simple  formula 
for  the  evolution  of  Wordsworth’s 
critical  perspective’.  W.  J.  B.  Owen’s 
Wordsworth  as  Critic  (Toronto  U.P.) 
has  not  been  available  for  comment. 
With  A.  S.  Pfeffer,  Heffernan  also 
writes  on  ‘Wordsworth  on  Imagina¬ 
tion’  in  PMLA,  and  in  ES  he  discusses 
‘Wordsworth  on  the  Picturesque’.  J. 
F.  McCarthy  writes  on  ‘The  Words¬ 
worthian  Imagination  in  Poetry:  The 
Simplon  Pass  and  the  1815  Preface’ 
( Discourse ). 

Eleven  essays  on  Wordsworth  have 

17  Aestheticism ,  by  R.  V.  Johnson.  Meth¬ 
uen.  pp.  97.  35p. 

18  Wordsworth’ s  Theory  of  Poetry.  The 
Transforming  Imagination,  by  James  A. 
Heffernan.  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xii+280.  £4. 


been  collected  by  A.  W.  Thomson,19 
beginning  with  William  Minto’s  1889 
review  of  Book  I  of  The  Recluse.  Like 
this  one,  most  of  the  essays  have 
appeared  elsewhere,  but  new  papers 
include  ‘Dionysus  in  Lyrical  Ballads' 
by  Donald  Davie,  ‘The  Goslar  Lyrics’ 
by  Anthony  Conran,  ‘Some  Notes  on 
Wordsworth’s  Perception’  by  Bernard 
Blackstone,  and  two  essays  by  the 
editor.  Others  include  D.  G.  James  on 
‘Visionary  Dreariness’  from  Sceptic¬ 
ism  and  Poetry,  and  Roger  Sharrock 
on  ‘Wordsworth’s  Revolt  against 
Literature’.  An  introductory  book  to 
Wordsworth’s  poetry  comes  from 
Geoffrey  Durrant,20  whose  aim  is  to 
‘concentrate  on  individual  poems  in 
an  attempt  to  show  something  of  the 
range  and  quality  of  the  achievement’. 

T.  J.  Gillcrist  writes  on  ‘Spenser  and 
Reason  in  the  Conclusion  of  Salisbury 
Plain'  ( ELN ).  In  ELH  R.  F.  Storch 
writes  on  ‘Wordsworth’s  The  Border¬ 
ers'.  The  Poet  as  Anthropologist’.  John 
Speirs  discusses  ‘Wordsworth:  The 
Tales  of  Margaret  and  Michael ’  (OR). 
In  ‘Wordsworth’s  Breeches  Pocket: 
Attitudes  to  the  Didactic  Poet’  ( EIC ) 
S.  C.  Gill  compares  The  Old  Cumber¬ 
land  Beggar  and  A  Night  on  Salisbury 
Plain.  JeanDeurberguelooks  at  ‘Time, 
Space  and  the  Egotistical  Sublime; 
The  Unity  of  Tin  tern  Abbey'  ( BFLS ), 
and  in  ES  (1968)  Frederick  Garber 
writes  on  ‘Point  of  View  and  the 
Egotistical  Sublime’.  In  ‘Wordsworth 
at  the  Universal  Dance’  (SIR)  Garber 
maintains  that  ‘it  is  not  merely  in  the 
quality  of  the  observer’s  seeing  but  in 
what  he  sees  that  the  full  impact  of  the 
poem  lies’,  using  The  Daffodils  to 
illustrate  the  point.  In  ‘Wordsworth’s 
Discordia  Concors'  (SIR)  David  Egg- 
enschwiler  examines  Resolution  and 

19  Wordsworth’s  Mind  and  Art.  Essays  Old 
and  New,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Thomson.  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  235.  £2-25. 

20  William  Wordsworth,  by  Geoffrey  Dur¬ 
rant.  C.U.P.  pp.  vii  +  161.  £1-25. 
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Independence  in  the  light  of  the  poet’s 
‘shifting  perspectives’.  John  Preston 
examines  the  structure  of  The  Solitary 
Reaper  in  ‘The  Moral  Properties  and 
Scope  of  Things’  ( EIC ).  Robert 
Meyers  considers  ‘Wordsworth’s  Ode: 
Intimations  of  Immortality  Lines  52 
and  54’  ( Expl ),  and  J.  T.  Hiers  calls 
for  a  re-examination  of  ‘Wordsworth’s 
Vision  of  Childhood’  (SAB). 

Examining  ‘The  Conflict  in  Books 
I-III  of  The  Prelude ’  (MLQ)  J.  F. 
McCarthy  sees  the  dawning  of  con¬ 
sciousness  as  the  origin  of  ‘the  basic 
conflict  of  The  Prelude ’.  In  ‘Books, 
Death,  and  Immortality’  (SIR),  an 
interesting  study  of  Book  V  of  The 
Prelude,  Evelyn  Shakir  argues  that  to 
Wordsworth  books  ‘confer  lineaments 
of  immortality’,  and  it  is  no  accident 
that  the  theme  of  death  runs  through 
the  Book.  W.  J.  B.  Owen  looks  at  Book 
VII  of  The  Prelude  in  ‘“A  Second- 
Sight  Procession”  in  Wordsworth’s 
London’  (N&Q).  Edmund  Blunden 
discusses  ‘Wordsworth’s  Later  Poems’ 
(EDH). 

Bishop  C.  Hunt,  Jr.,  comments  on 
‘Wordsworth’s  Marginalia  on  Para¬ 
dise  Lost ’  (BNYPL).  General  essays 
on  Wordsworth  include  ‘The  Inevit¬ 
able  Ear:  Freedom  and  Necessity  in 
Lyric  Form,  Wordsworth  and  After’ 
(ELH)  by  Donald  Wesling,  ‘Recent 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  Criticism’ 
by  George  Whalley  (QQ),  and  ‘Words¬ 
worth’,  by  Geoffrey  Hartman  (YR). 

‘If,  as  many  believe,  [Wordsworth’s] 
brother’s  death  was  indeed  a  turning 
point  in  his  career,  we  need  to  know  as 
well  as  we  can  .  .  .  what  was  distinctive 
about  John  Wordsworth’s  life  and 
character  that  so  endeared  him  .  .  .’ 
says  Carl  H.  Ketcham  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  collection  of  John 
Wordsworth’s  Letters.21  He  suggests 
that  in  his  brother  Wordsworth  saw 
the  practical  expression  of  his  own 

21  The  Letters  of  John  Wordsworth,  ed.  by 
Carl  H.  Ketcham.  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xi -(-236. 


ideals.  Already  in  his  poetry  Words¬ 
worth  had  ‘begun  to  praise  a  stoicism 
that  he  himself  did  not  yet  possess’, 
and  John,  by  his  calling  as  a  sailor, 
‘was  acting  out  in  hard  daily  experi¬ 
ence  a  role  which  his  brother  had  ad¬ 
mired  and  avoided’.  The  well-known 
description  of  the  ‘silent  poet’  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dorothy’s  account  of  brother 
John,  but  his  letters  have  little  in  them 
to  suggest  such  sensibility.  The  one 
exception  is  a  description  of  the  daisies 
seen  on  his  walk  ashore  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  April  1801,  which  is  the  back¬ 
ground  to  Wordsworth’s  poem.  The 
fifty-one  letters  are  generally  brief, 
however,  and  deal  with  business  mat¬ 
ters,  though  the  writer’s  great  interest 
in  his  brother’s  poetry  and  his  loyal 
and  affectionate  nature  are  apparent. 

In  1870,  twenty  years  after  Words¬ 
worth’s  death,  Canon  Rawnsley 
moved  to  the  Lakes  and  began  collect¬ 
ing  reminiscences  of  the  poet  from  old 
folk  living  nearby.  The  butcher’s  boy, 
the  gardener’s  boy,  the  stonemason 
who  built  Fox  How,  Hartley  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  landlord  at  Nab  Cottage,  and 
many  others  contributed  their  mem¬ 
ories.  In  1882  Rawnsley  passed  them 
on  to  the  Wordsworth  Society,  with 
Browning  in  the  Chair,  and  his 
address,  with  its  many  impressions  of 
Wordsworth  in  old  age,  is  now  re¬ 
printed,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Geoffrey  Tillotson.22 

Coleridge  regarded  the  essays  in 
The  Friend  in  a  special  light  among  his 
prose  work,  and  paid  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  editing  and  publication. 
Unlike  The  Watchman,  his  earlier 
journalistic  venture,  The  Friend  was 
concerned  not  with  immediate  events 
and  policies  but  with  Coleridge’s 
central  ideas,  his  aim  being  to  impart 
a  reflective  turn  of  mind,  or  as  he  put 
it  ‘a  nobler  Germ’,  to  his  readers.  But 

22  Reminiscences  of  Wordsworth  among  the 
Peasantry  of  Westmoreland,  by  Hardwicke 
Drummond  Rawnsley.  Dillon,  pp.  42.  £1-50. 
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he  evidently  overestimated  their  re¬ 
ceptiveness,  and  Samuel  Purkis  re¬ 
minded  him  of  Reynolds’s  comment 
on  Titian — that  he  would  have  been  a 
better  painter  had  he  painted  worse. 
Nevertheless,  the  essays  were  fre¬ 
quently  republished.  Coleridge  him¬ 
self  supervised  three  editions,  and  they 
were  edited  by  his  nephew,  H.  N. 
Coleridge,  in  1837.  Most  subsequent 
editors  have  followed  this  edition, 
which  claimed  to  incorporate  ‘all  the 
corrections  and  most  of  the  notes 
found  in  the  author’s  handwriting’. 
H.  N.  Coleridge  did  not,  however, 
indicate  what  new  matter  had  been 
added,  and  he  made  certain  unjustifi¬ 
able  alterations  of  his  own.  Barbara 
E.  Rooke,  in  her  splendid  edition  of 
The  Friend  for  Coleridge’s  ‘Collected 
Works’,23  bases  the  text  on  the  1818 
edition,  the  last  of  Coleridge’s  own 
supervision,  for  which  he  had  exten¬ 
sively  overhauled  earlier  versions.  The 
material  supplied  by  H.  N.  Coleridge, 
and  other  variations,  have  been 
indicated  in  footnotes.  If,  as  Lamb 
maintained.  The  Friend  contains  the 
best  of  Coleridge’s  talk,  he  could  not 
want  a  better  Boswell  than  Professor 
Rooke,  whose  scrupulous  editing  is 
matched  by  an  Introduction  present¬ 
ing  the  involved  history  of  The  Friend 
and  associated  matters  with  grace  and 
lucidity,  and  Notes  that  are  a  model  of 
completeness. 

‘On  being  confronted  with  the 
common  opinion  that  Coleridge  was 
a  great  critic,  one’s  first  impulse  is  to 
ask  in  what  way  he  was  great’,  says 
J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson  in  Method  and 
Imagination  in  Coleridge’s  Critic¬ 
ism ,24  He  does  not  attempt  a  final 
answer;  but,  agreeing  that  Coleridge 

23  The  Friend,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  ed.  by 
Barbara  E.  Rooke.  Routledge.  Princeton 
U.P.  2  vols.  pp.  cv  +  580  and  680.  £7-50  or 
$20  the  set. 

24  Method  and  Imagination  in  Coleridge’s 
Criticism,  by  J.  R.  de  J.  Jackson.  Routledge. 
pp.  xv +205.  £1-80. 


was  ‘a  philosopher  and  theologian 
first  and  a  critic  second’,  he  explores 
‘the  neglected  link  between  Coleridge’s 
“Theory  of  Method”  and  his  theory 
and  practice  of  criticism’.  His  most 
interesting  conclusion  concerns  the 
Primary  Imagination.  He  rejects  the 
view  of  Shawcross  and  others  that  by 
this  faculty  Coleridge  intended  the 
power  of  sense-perception,  and  argues 
that  it  is  rather  the  unconscious  self, 
the  ‘communicative  intelligence’,  or, 
in  short,  the  immanence  of  the  divine. 
Jackson  ranges  widely  in  Coleridge’s 
published  work  in  support  of  this 
theory,  but  bases  it  ultimately  on  a 
chart  of  the  mind  found  among 
Coleridge’s  marginalia.  The  effect  of 
Jackson’s  idea  is  to  set  Coleridge’s 
epistemology  back  a  stage.  For  sense, 
if  thus  divorced  from  Imagination  and 
Reason  in  Coleridge’s  terms,  takes  its 
place  with  ‘Faculty’  and  ‘Understand¬ 
ing’.  Jackson  also  writes  on  ‘Free  Will 
in  Coleridge’s  “Shakespeare”  ’  ( UTQ ). 
In  Coleridge  and  the  Pantheist  Trad¬ 
ition 25  T.  McFarland  looks  closely  at 
Coleridge’s  plagiarism  and  borrow¬ 
ings,  and  gives  prominence  to  Spinoza 
among  the  formative  influences  on  his 
ideas.  Coleridge  and  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,  by  J.  R.  Barth,  S.  J.  (Harvard 
U.P.),  has  not  been  available  for 
comment.  R.  Park  writes  on  ‘Cole¬ 
ridge:  Philosopher  and  Theologian  as 
Literary  Critic’  in  UTQ,  and  in  ELH 
he  discusses  ‘Coleridge’s  Two  Voices 
as  a  Critic  of  Wordsworth’.  R.  D. 
Hume  considers  ‘Coleridge’s  retention 
of  Primary  Imagination’  in  N&Q.  In 
the  same  journal  George  Whalley  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘The  Publication  of  Coleridge’s 
“Prometheus”  Essay’,  and  in  UTQ  he 
writes  on  Coleridge’s  Marginalia  in 
‘The  Harvest  on  the  Ground’.  It  is  a 
rich  harvest ;  some  four  hundred  books 
annotated  by  Coleridge  are  extant, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  some  hundred 

25  Coleridge  and  the  Pantheist  Tradition,  by 
T.  McFarland.  O.U.P.  pp.  394.  £3'50. 
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and  seventy  others.  Whalley  speaks  of 
‘Coleridge  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature’  appropriately  in  EDH. 
G.  B.  Kauvar  finds  a  connexion  be¬ 
tween  ‘Coleridge,  Hawkesworth,  and 
the  Willing  Suspension  of  Disbelief’ 
( PLL ).  F.  C.  Robinson  discusses 
‘Coleridge,  Personification,  and  the 
Personal  Genitive’  (NS).  In  ‘Cole¬ 
ridge:  The  Legacy  of  an  Adventurous 
Conservative’  (MLQ)  L.  Metzger 
considers  him  in  the  light  of  Mill’s 
‘seminal  minds’  comment.  In  ‘Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Restraint’  ( UTQ )  Kathleen 
Coburn  writes  on  Coleridge,  ‘the  ugly 
duckling  in  the  family’,  impatient  of 
‘balls  and  chains  of  whatever  sort  on 
the  spirit’,  and  shows  how  this  theme 
is  reflected  in  his  poetry. 

‘One  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  the  many  speculative  remarks 
scattered  through  the  notebooks  and 
letters  is  .  .  .  the  frequency  with  which 
he  seems  to  arrive  at  some  idea  not  as 
the  result  of  consideration  of  an 
abstract  problem  but  from  dwelling 
on  some  particular  experience  of  his 
own.’  This  comment  from  Patterns  of 
Consciousness  by  Richard  Haven26 
epitomizes  his  approach  to  Coleridge’s 
criticism  and  poetry.  One  must  view 
the  poetry  and  the  ‘theoretical  form¬ 
ulation’  that  it  embodies  as  ‘analogies 
with  a  common  basis  in  experience’. 
Coleridge’s  metaphysics  is  ‘an  elabor¬ 
ately  transformed  symbol  of  his  own 
experience  of  human  consciousness’ ; 
he  ‘believed,  as  have  many  others,  that 
the  fundamental  structure  of  con¬ 
sciousness  was  the  same  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  structure  of  the  external 
universe’.  These  observations  are  not 
strikingly  new,  but  they  serve  to  sup¬ 
port  some  detailed  and  interesting 
comment  on  individual  poems  and  on 
Coleridge’s  philosophical  writing, 
which  is  seen  less  as  the  outline  of  a 

26  Patterns  of  Consciousness.  An  Essay  on 
Coleridge,  by  Richard  Haven.  U.  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  P.  pp.  215.  £7-50. 


system  of  thought  than  as  one  means 
(the  poetry  was  another)  of  expressing 
his  inner  experience. 

In  ‘Coleridge  and  the  Consistency 
of  The  Eolian  Harp ’  (SIR)  R.  C. 
Wendling  suggests  that  the  poem’s 
conclusion  is  ‘another  instance  of 
Coleridge’s  lifelong  habit  of  subjecting 
his  philosophic  and  aesthetic  insights 
to  the  ...  test ...  of  his  own  unique 
experience’. 

Lucyle  Werkmeister  and  P.  M.  Zall 
find  ‘Some  Possible  Additions  to 
Coleridge’s  “Sonnets  on  Eminent 
Characters”  ’  (SIR)  in  the  columns  of 
The  Morning  Chronicle.  Twentieth 
Century  Interpretations  of  the  Rime  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner 27  consists  of  eight 
essays  or  extracts  collected  by  J.  D. 
Boulger,  and  presented  in  two  parts. 
The  first,  ‘Interpretations’,  gives  those 
of  R.  Penn  Warren,  Humphry  House, 
George  Whalley’s  ‘The  Mariner  and 
the  Albatross’,  and  ‘The  Sad  Wisdom 
of  the  Mariner’  by  A.  M.  Buchan.  The 
second  part,  ‘Points  of  View’,  consists 
of  short  paragraphs  from  the  critics, 
including  Coleridge  himself.  Boulger 
provides  a  lengthy  Introduction.  O.  B. 
Fulmer  emphasizes  the  parallels  be¬ 
tween  ‘ The  Ancient  Mariner  and  The 
Wandering  Jew’  (SP).  M.  Teichman 
writes  on  ‘The  Marriage  Metaphor  in 
The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner ’ 
(BNYPL).  R.  H.  Hopkins  considers 
‘Coleridge’s  Parody  of  Melancholy 
Poetry  in  The  Nightingale'  (ES). 

Coleridge’s  stay  in  Malta,  and  his 
travels  associated  with  it,  have  not 
been  the  most  closely  studied  episodes 
in  his  life,  and  there  have  been  many 
gaps  in  the  accounts  of  them.  Using 
material  uncovered  by  research  in 
Malta  and  elsewhere  Donald  Sultana 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  Coleridge’s 
movements  there  in  some  detail,  and 
in  placing  them  more  or  less  firmly 

27  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  The 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  ed.  by  James  D. 
Boulger.  Prentice-Hall,  pp.  119.  $1.25. 
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against  the  background  of  the  history 
of  the  Western  Mediterranean  at  that 
very  crucial  time.28  Diplomatic  and 
Naval  activity  at  Malta  in  1804  and 
1805  was  so  intense  that  Coleridge 
might  well  have  faded  into  nonentity 
against  it.  That  he  does  not  do  so 
invalidates  Sultana’s  oft-repeated  view 
that  he  was  ‘a  failure  in  Malta  as 
Public  Secretary  and  writer’.  The 
evidence  suggests  the  opposite;  he 
was  appointed  Public  Secretary  on  a 
temporary  basis,  but  was  pressed  to 
remain  as  a  permanency.  Sultana,  how¬ 
ever,  is  firmly  committed  to  the  view 
that,  as  a  slave  both  to  opium  and  his 
passion  for  Asra,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  been  a  success.  The  review  of 
this  book  in  TLS  (26  June)  set  off  a 
correspondence  which  began  with 
Sultana’s  letter  on  ‘Coleridge’s  Diplo¬ 
matic  Jaunt’  (10  July)  and  continued 
for  many  weeks,  with  contributions 
from  such  well-known  Coleridgeans 
as  J.  Beer  (23  Oct.). 

Two  books  having  marginal  asso¬ 
ciations  with  poetry  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  Arthur  Melville  Clark’s 
study  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  boyhood 
and  youth29  ends  in  1800,  when  Scott’s 
main  literary  interest  was  in  poetry. 
Much  of  the  emphasis  of  this  scholarly 
but  somewhat  arid  book  is  on  Scott’s 
education,  both  formal  at  Edinburgh 
and  informal  from  his  own  reading, 
and  including  his  own  views  on 
educating  the  young  (see  also  p.  307). 
The  other  book  is  a  selection  of 
Landor’s  Imaginary  Conversations  by 
C.  L.  Proudfit,30  described  in  Section 
4  (below,  p.  327). 

28  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  in  Malta  and 
Italy,  by  Donald  Sultana.  Oxford:  Blackwell, 
pp.  xviii+429.  £4-20. 

29  Sir  Walter  Scott:  The  Formative  Years, 
by  Arthur  Melville  Clark.  Blackwood,  pp. 
xvii+322.  £12-50. 

30  Selected  Imaginary  Conversations  of 
Literary  Men  and  Statesmen,  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  ed.  by  C.  L.  Proudfit.  U.  of 
Nebraska  P.  pp.  xxx+270.  $10. 
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W.  K.  Thomas  writes  on  ‘Crabbe’s 
Workhouse'  ( HLQ ),  and  T.  Bareham 
on  ‘Crabbe’s  Studies  of  Derangement 
and  Hallucination’  (OL).  In  ES  P.  S. 
Macaulay  makes  a  revaluation  of 
Thomas  Campbell. 

Criticism  of  equal  appeal  to  spec¬ 
ialists  and  non-specialists  is  difficult 
to  achieve,  but  this  is  the  aim  of  the 
‘Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series’, 
and  Paul  G.  Trueblood’s  contribution 
on  Byron31  may  be  said  to  have 
achieved  it.  ‘The  purpose  of  this 
modest  book  is  to  encourage  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  the 
personality  and  work’  of  its  subject, 
says  the  author,  making  no  claim  to 
supplement  the  major  Byron  studies. 
Yet  his  researches,  which  led  him  to 
retrace  Byron’s  path  through  Europe, 
have  been  very  thorough,  and  his 
critical  comments  are  always  attrac¬ 
tive  and  illuminating.  J.  Clubbe  writes 
on  ‘Byron  in  Switzerland’  ( TLS  6 
Feb.).  In  ‘Byron  on  Job’  (TLS  2  Oct.) 
G.  S  Manners  refers  to  a  possible 
addition  to  Hebrew  Melodies.  J.  E. 
Nielsen  writes  on  lParga,  A  Verse 
Tale  attributed  to  Byron’  (ES). 

First  published  in  1948,  Lord 
Byron’s  First  Pilgrimage  by  William 
A.  Borst32  (YW XXIX.  243)  was  not¬ 
able  for  its  relation  of  the  first  two 
Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  to  records  of 
contemporary  travel  in  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  Mediterranean,  thus 
setting  Byron  against  a  cosmopolitan 
background.  Much  work  has  been 
done  on  Byron’s  biography  since  the 
book’s  first  publication;  but  its  close 
reference  and  analysis  remain  valu¬ 
able,  and  its  reissue  is  welcome.  W. 
Childers  writes  on  ‘Byron’s  Waltz: 
The  Germans  and  their  Georges’ 

( KSJ ),  and  R.  D.  Hume  looks  at  ‘The 
Non-Augustan  Nature  of  Byron’s 

31  Lord  Byron,  by  Paul  G.  Trueblood. 
TEAS.  N.Y. :  Twayne.  pp.  177. 

32  Lord  Byron's  First  Pilgrimage,  by  Will¬ 
iam  A.  Borst.  Archon.  pp.  176.  £5-50. 
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Early  Satires’  (RLV  1968).  B.  R. 
Pollin  writes  on  ‘Lord  Byron  as 
Parodist  of  The  Battle  of  Blenheim ' 

( BNYPL ).  In  ‘Seneca  and  Sardana- 
palus :  Byron,  the  Don  Quixote  of 
Neo-Classicism’  ( SP )  A.  B.  Kahn 
suggests  that,  although  he  spoke  of 
Greek  precedent  for  the  play,  Byron 
borrowed  from  Seneca  in  Sardana- 
palus.  Byron’s  Cain  has  escaped  the 
attention  of  editors  for  sixty-five 
years,  and  a  new  edition  by  T.  G. 
Steffan33  is  doubly  welcome  from  so 
distinguished  a  Byron  scholar.  The 
volume  is  in  three  parts,  the  first  of 
which  comprises  eight  short  essays  on 
Cain ,  dealing  with  the  history  of  its 
publication,  Byron’s  dramatic  theory, 
his  presentation  of  his  hero,  and  his 
use  and  abandonment  of  the  Genesis 
story,  as  well  as  with  his  diction  and 
prosody.  Next  comes  Cain  itself,  the 
text  newly  collated  with  the  manus¬ 
cript,  with  variants  listed  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  followed  by  exhaustive 
Notes.  Part  Three  makes  a  survey  of 
the  criticism  of  Cain  from  its  first 
publication  in  1821  to  the  present. 
This  very  full  account  is  divided  into 
four  parts,  of  which  the  first  two  deal 
with  the  opinions  of  Byron’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  and  the  last  two  with 
Victorian  and  twentieth-century 
critics.  Altogether  this  work  brings 
between  two  boards  all  the  editorial 
and  critical  material  at  present  avail¬ 
able  concerning  Cain.  L.  Michaels 
writes  on  ‘Byron’s  Cain’  ( PMLA ), 
showing  that  he  ‘has  to  be  rejected  by 
his  community  in  order  to  enter  it’.  R . 
Mortenson  discusses  ‘The  Copyright 
of  Byron’s  Cain’  in  PBS  A. 

Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
Don  Juan,  edited  by  E.  E.  Bostetter,34 

33  Lord  Byron’s  Cain.  Twelve  Essays  and  a 
Text,  with  Variants  and  Annotations ,  ed.  by 
Truman  Guy  Steffan.  U.  of  Texas  P.  pp.  vii  + 
509.  £7-15.  $15. 

34  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of  Don 
Juan ,  ed.  by  E.  E.  Bostetter.  Prentice-Hall, 
pp.  119.  $1.25. 


follows  the  pattern  of  the  similar 
volume  on  Coleridge,  and  is  divided 
into  ‘Interpretations’  and  ‘Points  of 
View’,  which,  in  this  case,  means 
essays  on  particular  aspects  of  the 
poem.  Excerpts  are  from  writers  as 
diverse  as  Yeats  and  Virginia  Woolf, 
T.  S.  Eliot,  W.  H.  Auden,  and  acad¬ 
emic  critics.  T.  G.  Steffan,  an  extract 
from  whose  work  on  Don  Juan 
appears  in  the  book,  has  written  a 
short  commentary  on  the  poem  in 
Expl.  The  Blind  Man  Traces  the 
Circle:  On  the  Patterns  of  Philosophy 
in  Byron’s  Poetry ,  by  M.  G.  Cooke 
(Princeton  U.P.)  has  not  been  avail¬ 
able  for  comment.  T.  L.  Ashton  prints 
two  Byron  letters  in  ‘Peter  Parker  in 
Penny’s  Paper’  ( KSJ ),  and  in  the  same 
journal  F.  L.  Beaty  writes  on  ‘Byron, 
Malthus,  and  the  Population  Prob¬ 
lem’,  and  R.  Mortenson  describes  ‘An 
Important  Presentation  Volume’  in 
‘Lord  Byron  and  Baron  Liitzerode’. 

R.  B.  Pearsall  contributes  ‘Chron¬ 
ological  Annotations  to  250  Letters  of 
Thomas  Moore’  ( PBSA ). 

That  the  difficulties  of  editing 
Shelley's  poems  were  not  mitigated  by 
Mary  Shelley’s  efforts  is  apparent 
from  an  interesting  edition  of  her  ‘Fair 
Copy  Book’,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  for 
her  edition  of  the  Posthumous  Poems, 

1 824,  edited  by  Irving  Massey.35  Mas¬ 
sey  prints  the  text  from  the  manu¬ 
script  on  the  left-hand  page,  and  the 
variants  from  Shelley’s  holograph  and 
other  sources,  including  Mary 
Shelley’s  own  published  edition,  on 
the  right.  The  problems  thus  brought 
to  light  are  legion,  for  it  is  not  appar¬ 
ent  how  Mary  Shelley’s  fair  copy  came 
to  differ  from  the  holograph  where  that 
exists,  or,  more  baffling  still,  how  her 
published  version  came  to  differ  from 
both.  ‘Mary’s  editorial  procedures 
were  fairly  scrupulous’,  says  Massey, 

35  Posthumous  Poems  of  Shelley.  Mary 
Shelley's  Fair  Copy  Book ,  ed.  by  Irving  Mas¬ 
sey.  McGill-Queen's  U.P.  pp.  x  +  317.  $20. 
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‘but  in  many  cases  only  a  guess  at 
Shelley’s  intentions  was  possible,  and 
I  have  tried  to  reproduce  the  confusing 
evidence  on  which  her  guess  was 
based’.  However,  Massey  tends  to 
confuse  the  issue  further  by  his  theory 
of  Shelley’s  method  of  composition. 
To  account  for  the  ‘lifeless’  quality  of 
many  of  the  holograph  verses  he 
argues  that  the  ‘objectivist’  assump¬ 
tion  that  a  poet  achieves  a  hold  on 
reality  in  his  first  draft  and  strengthens 
it  by  revision  is  wrong.  To  Shelley  the 
words  remained  ‘dead’  until  the  final 
‘transforming  moment’.  This  book 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  specialists; 
but  for  the  wider  public  it  does  not 
succeed  in  establishing  the  text  of 
even  so  well-known  a  poem  as  ‘Music, 
when  soft  voices  die’.  The  index  is 
singularly  unhelpful  since  the  poems 
are  listed  in  it  according  to  the  manu¬ 
script  pages,  which  are  not  consecu¬ 
tive.  Judith  S.  Chernaik  examines  a 
contemporary  printing  of  ‘Shelley's 
To  Constantia ’  ( TLS  6  Feb.;  also  see 
13  Feb.). 

Those  familiar  with  D.  H.  Reiman’s 
edition  of  The  Triumph  of  Life  ( YW 
XLVI.  265)  will  be  prepared  for  close 
comment  on  the  major  poems  in  his 
new  book  on  Shelley, 36another  volume 
of  the  Twayne’s  English  Authors 
Series,  and  one  may  remark  how  much 
he  has  concentrated  within  so  short  a 
space.  Using  a  chronological  scheme, 
he  shows  how  each  poem  expressed, 
and  in  some  cases  modified,  the  poet’s 
views  at  that  time.  Thus,  The  Witch  of 
Atlas,  though  outwardly  urbane,  was 
a  return  to  Shelley’s  ‘mythopoeic 
mode’,  and  marked  his  acceptance  of 
‘the  ideal  as  a  good  in  itself  without 
dwelling  on  (though  he  alludes  to)  the 
implications  that  its  relation  to  the 
world  hold  for  man’.  From  this  point, 
says  Reiman,  Shelley  ‘could  return  to 
the  central  human  dilemma  without 

36  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  by  Donald  H. 
Reiman.  TEAS.  N.Y. :  Twayne.  pp.  1 88. 


self-pity’.  The  clear  biographical 
account  that  accompanies  this  critical 
approach  makes  this  a  useful  book  to 
students.  After  nearly  sixty  years  H. 
N.  Brailsford’s  Shelley,  Godwin,  and 
their  Circle,  now  reissued,37  is  still  a 
good  guide  to  the  revolutionary  ideas 
of  Paine,  Godwin,  and  the  rest,  with 
which  Shelley  was  imbued.  Where 
Shelley  himself  is  concerned,  and  he 
occupies  only  a  small  part  of  the  book, 
Brailsford  perhaps  overstated  the 
case.  Certainly  Shelley  read  Political 
Justice  every  year,  but  he  was  hardly 
‘Godwin’s  fertile  garden’,  or  even  ‘the 
desert  which  Godwin  laid  waste’.  A 
more  recent  study,  also  reissued,  is 
Shelley’s  Mythmaking,  by  Harold 
Bloom38  (YW  XL.  227-8).  Judith  S. 
Chernaik  writes  on  ‘The  Figure  of  the 
Poet  in  Shelley’  (ELH,  1968).  In  KSJ 
L.  N.  Jeffrey  writes  on  ‘“The  Birds 
Within  the  Wind”:  A  Study  of  Shel¬ 
ley’s  Use  of  Natural  History’. 

W.  H.  Hildebrand  looks  at  Shelley’s 
use  of  ‘dream  technique’  in  ‘Shelley’s 
Early  Vision  Poems’  (SIR),  and  in 
KSJ  E.  B.  Murray  writes  on  ‘Mont 
Blanc’s  Unfurled  Veil’.  First  pub¬ 
lished  in  1957,  Bennett  Weaver’s  short 
study  of  Prometheus  Unbound 39  has 
now  been  reissued.  Its  emphasis  is  on 
the  dramatic  rather  than  the  lyrical 
aspects  of  the  work,  and  on  structure 
and  characterization  rather  than  inter¬ 
pretation.  T.  G.  Steffan  examines  and 
compares  ‘Seven  Accounts  of  the 
Cenci  and  Shelley’s  Drama’  ( SEL ), 
and  shows  how  Shelley  modified  his 
sources.  All  the  material  discussed  is 
at  Texas.  T.  Otten  considers  ‘Christa- 
bel,  Beatrice,  and  the  Encounter  with 
Evil’  (BuR).  R.  Lengeler  writes  on 
‘Shelley’s  Sonnet  Ozymandias ’  (NS). 
In  ‘A  Study  of  Antinomies  in  Shelley’s 

37  Shelley,  Godwin,  and  their  Circle,  by  H. 
N.  Brailsford.  Archon.  pp.  256.  $6.50. 

38  Shelley’s  Mythmaking,  by  Harold  Bloom. 
Cornell  U.P.  pp.  viii+278.  Paperback  $1.95. 

39  Prometheus  Unbound,  by  Bennett  Weav¬ 
er.  Archon.  pp.  56.  $3.50 
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The  Witch  of  Atlas’  (SIR),  D.  Rubin 
notes  that  the  poem  contains  ‘a 
reversal  of  the  perspective  vision’, 
with  ‘the  immortal  eye  calmly  con¬ 
templating  .  .  .  mortality’,  instead  of 
the  reverse.  R.  B.  Woodings  looks  at 
‘Shelley’s  Sources  for  Charles  The 
First ’  (MLR). 

In  his  short  study  of  Shelley’s 
Political  Thought 40  J.  P.  Guinn  sum¬ 
marizes  the  pamphlets  and  seeks  to 
show  how  their  principles  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  poetry.  However,  this 
very  complex  matter  requires  much 
closer  attention  than  he  gives  to  it. 
A  chapter  on  Shelley’s  conjectural 
political  influence  might  have  been 
omitted. 

Amy  Lowell’s  life  of  Keats  was  first 
published  in  1925,  and  it  was  for  many 
years  the  most  authoritative  bio¬ 
graphy,  the  immediate  source  of  much 
of  the  information,  chronology,  and 
interpretation  found  in  subsequent 
studies.  Where  later  authors  have 
differed,  they  have  quoted  Miss 
Lowell’s  work  with  respect.  However, 
it  was  not  free  from  faults,  chiefly  the 
freedom  of  conjecture  and  rather 
forced  interpretations  that  are  some¬ 
times  imposed  on  its  subject  matter. 
But  it  was  so  notable  an  event  in 
Keats  studies  that  its  reissue41  is 
welcomed.  Still,  so  much  has  happened 
in  the  past  fifty  years  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  book  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  has  almost  disappeared.  This  is 
emphasized  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  biography  of  Keats  by  Robert 
Gittings,42  who  gives  Amy  Lowell  the 
barest  mention  in  an  appendix. 
Gittings  has  been  an  indefatigable 
researcher  into  Keats’s  affairs,  and 
we  are  indebted  to  him  for  so  much 

40  Shelley’s  Political  Thought,  by  John 
Pollard  Guinn.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp. 
134. 

41  John  Keats,  by  Amy  Lowell.  Archon,  2 
vols.  pp.  xv  +  631,  632.  $25. 

42  John  Keats,  by  Robert  Gittings.  Heine- 
mann.  pp.  xv+469.  £3-75. 


new  light  on  them,  that  his  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  carefully  re¬ 
searched  and  authoritative  of  all  the 
studies  of  Keats  that  have  recently 
appeared.  Nevertheless,  one  some¬ 
times  suspects  that  he  is  not  entirely 
free  from  Amy  Lowell’s  propensity 
for  conjecture,  for  example  in  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Keats  was  in  possession 
of  ‘some  shattering  knowledge’  about 
his  mother,  with  which  he  ‘can  be 
seen  dimly  struggling  to  come  to 
terms’.  But  the  immense  detail  of  this 
book,  the  sound  judgement  and  im¬ 
pressive  scholarship  make  it  an  im¬ 
portant  milestone  in  the  study  of 
Keats’s  life  and  work. 

The  opportunity  must  now  be  taken 
to  repair  a  serious  omission  from 
Volume  48,  namely  of  Ian  Jack’s  im¬ 
portant  book  on  Keats. 42a  Its  theme  is 
the  relationship  between  Keats’s 
poetry  and  the  visual  arts,  especially, 
perhaps,  the  works  of  Titian  and 
Nicolas  Poussin  that  he  knew  from 
engravings  or  in  the  original,  and  the 
Elgin  Marbles.  But  although  Dr.  Jack 
produces  a  great  deal  of  convincing 
evidence  of  this  relationship,  the  book 
is  far  more  comprehensive  than  even 
this  theme  suggests,  for  it  brings 
under  review  the  whole  position  of 
the  visual  arts  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  and  shows  how  Keats’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  them  was  variously  influ¬ 
enced  by  his  friends,  notably.  Hunt, 
Haydon,  and  Hazlitt.  The  author’s 
immense  knowledge  of  the  period, 
and  his  discerning  eye,  enable  him  to 
find  much  new  significance  in  what 
was  previously  a  not  unknown, 
though  largely  unexplored,  aspect  of 
the  poet’s  work. 

In  the  Poetics  of  Romanticism ,43  a 
book  about  Keats,  M.  A.  Goldberg 

42a  Keats  and  the  Mirror  of  Art,  by  Ian  Jack. 
O.U.P.  (1967)  pp.  xxiii+309.  £3  15s. 

43  The  Poetics  of  Romanticism :  Towards  a 
Reading  of  John  Keats,  by  M.  A.  Goldberg. 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio:  Antioch  P.  pp.  186. 
$6. 
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seeks  ‘not  to  examine  the  whole  or 
even  part  of  Keats’s  poetry,  as  such, 
but  to  see  the  extent  to  which  Keats’s 
many  observations  about  poetry  and 
the  poetic  process  can  be  understood 
as  a  relatively  coherent  whole’.  How¬ 
ever,  his  real  theme  would  appear  to 
be  the  relation  of  Keats’s  ideas  to  the 
critical  and  aesthetic  thought  stem¬ 
ming  from  antiquity.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  aims  to  show  that,  however 
far  Keats  may  have  moved  from  the 
Greeks,  he  ‘could  not  avoid  taking 
with  him,  in  whatever  form,  a  more 
ancient  culture  as  it  had  infiltrated  the 
Western  world  over  a  period  of  two 
thousand  years  or  more’.  The  second 
part  is  more  closely  concerned  with 
Keats  himself,  and  is  centred  on  the 
‘vale  of  soul-making’.  It  suffers  from 
a  want  of  chronology,  which  is  so 
important  to  the  study  of  Keats. 
Critics  on  Keats,  edited  by  Judith 
O’Neill,44  contains  three  excerpts 
from  nineteenth-century  writers, 
Lockhart,  Croker,  and  Arnold,  and 
fourteen  from  the  twentieth  century, 
all  very  recent. 

Mary  G.  Lund  asks  ‘Does  Endymion 
answer  AlastorT  ( ForumH ),  and  S. 
M.  Sperry,  Jr.  writes  on  ‘Keats’s 
Epistle  to  John  Hamilton  Reynolds'1 
(ELH).  Jack  Stillinger,  who  discusses 
‘The  Order  of  Poems  in  Keats’s  First 
Volume’  ( PQ ),  and  ‘The  Text  of 
Keats’s  Ode  on  Indolence ’  (SB),  has 
collected  seventeen  essays  on  the 
Odes,45  and  added  an  Introduction 
on  the  place  of  ‘Imagination  and 
Reality’  in  the  poems.  Elsewhere  the 
Grecian  Urn  receives  most  attention. 
James  Dickie  examines  once  more  the 
various  possibilities  for  the  source  of 
the  poem  in  ‘The  Grecian  Urn:  An 
Archaeological  Approach’  (BJRL), 

44  Critics  on  Keats,  ed.  by  Judith  O’Neill. 
U.  of  Miami  P.  pp.  115. 

45  Twentieth-Century  Interpretations  of 
Keats’s  Odes,  ed.  by  Jack  Stillinger.  Prentice- 
Hall,  1968.  pp.  122.  $1.25.  50p. 


and  B.  G.  Kenney  also  comments  on 
the  poem  in  Expl.  R.  J.  Fusco  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘The  Concrete  versus  the 
Abstract  in  Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn' 
(MSE),  and  Gillian  Beer  looks  at  the 
dialectical  pattern  of  this  and  other 
odes  in  ‘Aesthetic  Debate  in  Keats’s 
Odes’  (MLR),  where  she  claims  that 
Keats’s  attitude  to  art  may  be  seen. 
O.  W.  Ferguson  compares  ‘Warton 
and  Keats :  Two  Views  of  Melancholy’ 
(KSJ),  and  in  the  same  journal  G. 
Bornstein  comments  on  ‘Keats’s  Con¬ 
cept  of  the  Ethereal’.  In  ‘Keats’s 
“Bright  Star”  Sonnet’  (TLS  3  July) 
David  Mackay  makes  some  sugges¬ 
tions  about  the  poem. 

Mark  Storey  gives  some  revised 
datings  for  ‘Letters  of  John  Clare, 
1821’  (N&Q). 

Items  in  a  collection  of  new  essays 
on  The  Major  Victorian  Poets 46  will  be 
listed  in  their  proper  place. 

The  outstanding  Tennysonian  event 
was  the  publication  of  Christopher 
Ricks’s  edition  of  the  poems.47  For  the 
first  time  all  his  published  poetry,  in¬ 
cluding  his  contributions  to  Poems  by 
Two  Brothers  and  The  Devil  and  the 
Lady,  with  a  number  of  doubtful 
drafts  and  fragments,  is  brought  be¬ 
tween  two  boards.  The  text  and 
annotations  are  of  extremely  high 
standard  although  Ricks’s  task,  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  through  Tennyson’s 
methods  of  composition  and  revision, 
has  been  made  more  so  by  the  terms  of 
Hallam  Tennyson’s  gift  of  manuscripts 
to  Trinity  College,  which  precluded 
their  publication.  However,  the  Trus¬ 
tees  were  prevailed  upon  to  relax 
these  later  in  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
permitting  Ricks  to  publish  (TLS  21 
Aug.)  a  selection  of  facsimiles  and 
transcriptions  of  unpublished  verses, 

46  The  Major  Victorian  Poets;  Reconsider¬ 
ations,  ed.  by  Isobel  Armstrong.  Routledge. 
pp.  323.  £2-25. 

47  The  Poems  of  Tennyson,  ed.  by  Christo¬ 
pher  Ricks.  Longmans,  pp.  xxxiv  +  1835. 
£4-20. 
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drafts,  and  discarded  versions  that 
are  of  great  interest. 

The  reputation  of  Tennyson  as  a 
sage  suffered  a  catastrophic  decline 
earlier  in  this  century,  but  his  ascent 
from  that  abyss,  though  not  rapid,  has 
been  fairly  steady.  Even  so,  his 
rehabilitation  has  been  mostly  on  the 
side  of  sensibility  and  technical 
excellence,  and  the  intellectual  con¬ 
tent  of  his  poems  has  been  condes¬ 
cended  to  at  best.  W.  R.  Brashear48 
suggests  that  a  new  approach  is  now 
due.  Tennyson,  he  maintains,  was  a 
‘subjective’  poet  in  a  sense  more 
radical  than  has  been  supposed,  and 
to  read  him  with  the  ‘objective’  eye  of 
today  is  to  miss  his  meaning.  ‘The 
external  world,  whether  of  matter  or 
ideas,  is  a  hazy  dream  that  he  can  have 
no  real  faith  in  .  .  .’.  Brashear  sees  him 
as  the  counterpart  of  Nietzsche :  ‘What 
Nietzsche  describes  as  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  true  subjective  poet 
Tennyson  exemplifies  in  the  Idylls  of 
the  King ’.  Consequently,  he  says,  for  a 
full  appreciation  of  Tennyson’s  poetry 
‘the  same  background  and  insights 
are  required  as  are  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  the  full  purport  of  The  Birth  of 
Tragedy ’.  Brashear  supplies  these  in  a 
resume  of  German  thought.  He 
rejects  the  ‘black  blood’  and  Somersby 
approach  to  the  poems,  and  sees 
Hallam’s  death  as  merely  the  catalyst 
for  In  Memoriam.  The  difficulty  of 
his  own  approach  is  that,  by  it, 
Tennyson’s  meaning  seems  impossible 
of  access,  ‘grounded  in  a  realm  of 
thought  deeper  than  the  rational  or 
Socratic  realm  of  objectified  and 
verbalized  ideas’.  ‘Beneath  the  surface 
of  Tennyson’s  poems  lies  the  unspeak¬ 
able:  the  unspeakable  reality,  which 
Tennyson  regards  with  a  mixture  of 
horror  and  awe’,  says  Martin  Dods- 
worth  in  ‘Patterns  of  Morbidity’ 

48  The  Living  Will.  A  Study  of  Tennyson 
and  Nineteenth-Century  Subjectivism ,  by  W. 
R.  Brashear.  The  Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  178. 


( Major  Victorian  Poets),  in  which  he 
studies  Tennyson’s  repetitions.  A.  P. 
Antippas  writes  on  ‘Tennyson’s  Sinful 
Soul:  Poetic  Tradition  and  “Keats 
turned  Imbecile”’  (TSE),  and  in  the 
same  journal  T.  J.  Assad  discusses 
‘Time  and  Eternity:  Tennyson’s  A 
Farewell  and  In  The  Valley  of  Cauter- 
etz' .  J.  D.  Merriman  re-examines  The 
Hesperides  in  ‘the  Poet  as  Heroic 
Thief’  ( VN ),  and  in  the  same  journal 
Milton  Millhauser  looks  at  ‘Tennyson, 
Vestiges,  and  the  Dark  Side  of 
Science’,  and  M.  Miyoshi  writes  on 
‘Narrative  Sequence  and  the  Moral 
System:  Three  Tristram  Poems’.  J.  R. 
Kincaid  writes  on  ‘Tennyson’s  Mar¬ 
iners  and  Spenser’s  “Despair”:  The 
Argument  of  The  Lotos  Eaters'  (PEL). 
In  Major  Victorian  Poets  Bernard 
Bergonzi  considers  ‘Feminine  and 
Femininity  in  The  Princess',  and  Alan 
Sinfield  discusses  ‘Tennyson’s  Use  of 
Language  in  In  Memoriam'  in  the 
same  publication.  E.  R.  August  finds 
parallels  between  In  Memoriam  and 
The  Phenomenon  of  Man  in  ‘Tennyson 
and  Teilhard:  The  Faith  of  In  Mem¬ 
oriam'  ( PMLA ).  Mario  L.  D’Avanzo 
looks  at  ‘Lyric  95  of  In  Memoriam 
C RS ).  A.  S.  Byatt  examines  ‘The 
Lyric  Structure  of  Tennyson’s  Maud' 
in  Major  Victorian  Poets,  and  A. 
Chandler  compares  ‘Tennyson’s  Maud 
and  the  Song  of  Songs'  (VP),  and  in 
the  same  journal  J.  W.  Crawford  finds 
‘A  Unifying  Element  in  Tennyson’s 
Maud'.  James  Walton  writes  on 
‘Tennyson’s  Patrimony:  from  The 
Outcast  to  Maud'  (TSLL).  W.  David 
Shaw  gives  a  ‘Dialectical  Reading’  of 
Idylls  of  the  King  (VP),  and  J.  Soli- 
mine,  Jr.  writes  on  ‘  The  Idylls  of  the 
King :  The  Rise,  Decline,  and  Fall  of 
the  State’  (Personalist).  J.  M.  Gray 
discusses  The  Coming  of  Arthur  in 
‘Man  and  Myth  in  Victorian  England’, 
an  address  to  the  Tennyson  Society, 
and  in  N&Q  he  writes  on  ‘Knightly 
Combats  in  Malory’s  Tale  of  Sir 
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Gareth  and  Tennyson’s  Gareth  and 
Lynette' .  L.  S.  Lewin  contributes  ‘The 
Blameless  King?  The  Conceptual 
Flaw  in  Tennyson’s  Arthur’  ( BSUF ). 
R.  D.  Hume  and  T.  A.  Olshin  discuss 
the  source  and  function  of  ‘ Ambrosius 
in  The  Holy  Grail ’  ( N&Q ),  and  Donald 
Kay  writes  on  ‘ The  Holy  Grail  and 
Tennyson’s  Quest  for  Poetic  Identity’ 
( ArlQ ).  L.  D.  Wiggins  writes  on 
‘Tennyson’s  Veiled  Statues’  ( ES , 
1968),  and  D.  Kramer  considers 
‘Metaphor  and  Meaning  in  Crossing 
the  Bar'  (BSUF).  Simon  Nowell- 
Smith  comments  on  ‘Tennyson’s 
Tiresias  1885’  (Library).  G.  Monteiro 
prints  ‘Tennyson  to  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave:  A  Letter’  (ELN,  1968). 

Discovered  by  chance  in  1961,  the 
diaries  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  for  1831 
and  1832  have  now  been  edited  by 
Philip  Kelley  and  Ronald  Hudson.49 
Elizabeth,  then  aged  twenty-five,  and 
living  happily  with  her  family  at  Hope 
End,  her  father's  unpropitiously- 
named  house  in  Hereford,  had  already 
published  An  Essay  on  Mind  and  Other 
Poems.  She  began  her  diary  by  prom¬ 
ising  to  set  down  ‘all  my  thoughts — 
the  thoughts  of  my  heart  as  well  as  of 
my  head’.  This  resolve  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  adhered  to,  but  the  journals 
are  notable  on  a  number  of  counts: 
first  for  the  remarkably  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  they  convey  of  Elizabeth  herself, 
her  high  spirits  in  spite  of  ill-health, 
her  affectionate  nature  ever  seeking 
an  outlet,  her  astonishing  industry  in 
both  reading  and  writing.  ‘Began  to¬ 
day,  the  Andromache,  the  only  one  of 
Euripides's  plays  that  I  never  read’ — 
a  typical  entry.  Apart  from  her  family 
the  chief  focus  of  her  affection  at  this 
time  was  H.  S.  Boyd,  an  elderly 
classicist,  blind  for  fifteen  years,  who 
had  admired  her  poems.  The  edition  is 

49  Diary  by  E.  B.  B.  The  Unpublished  Diary 
of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Barrett,  1831-1832,  ed. 
by  Philip  Kelley  and  Ronald  Hudson.  Ohio 
U.P.  pp.  xlvii-f358.  $10.50. 


very  lavishly  produced,  but  it  includes 
such  doubtful  appendixes  as  ‘Psycho¬ 
analytical  Observations’  on  the  jour¬ 
nals.  Browning’s  letters  to  Elizabeth 
Barrett  were  first  published  in  1899, 
and  were  reissued  in  1913.  A  selection 
of  them  has  now  been  edited  by  V.  E. 
Stack.50  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s 
A  Curse  for  a  Nation  is  the  subject  of 
two  articles:  L.  M.  Arinshtein  dis¬ 
cusses  it  in  ‘A  Controversial  Episode  in 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning’s  Political 
Poetry’  (RES),  and  R.  W.  Gladish  in 
VP  adds  to  his  previous  comments 
(FIF48.295). 

The  first  of  a  projected  thirteen 
volumes  of  The  Complete  Works  of 
Robert  Browning,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Roma  A.  King,  com¬ 
prises  Pauline,  edited  by  John  Berkey, 
and  Paracelsus,  edited  by  Morse 
Peckham.51  A  major  point  of  editorial 
policy  has  been  the  abandonment  of 
the  concept  of  the  text  as  an  empirical 
entity.  Consequently,  the  editor  says, 
‘the  problem  of  the  transmission  of 
the  text  is  not  a  real  one:  rather  the 
real  problem  is  to  understand  the 
decisions  which  were  responsible  for 
the  successive  varying  states  of  the 
work’.  However,  a  text  of  some  kind  is 
necessary,  and  the  editors  have  settled 
on  that  of  the  1889  edition  as  a  basis, 
because  by  then  ‘Browning  was  the 
most  experienced  editor  of  his  own 
poetic  discourse’.  Although  the  editors 
thus  exalt  their  own  craft  above  that  of 
authorship,  the  editorial  problem  is 
not  severe  in  Browning,  and  the  two 
poems  here  have  fewer  difficulties  than 
most.  The  result  is  a  useful  edition, 
with  excellent  Notes. 

‘An  Introductory  Study’  is  the 

50  How  Do  I  Love  Thee?  The  Love  Letters 
of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett,  ed. 
by  V.  E.  Stack.  N.Y.:  Putnam,  pp.  xxvi-f 
230.  $5.95. 

51  The  Complete  Works  of  Robert  Brown¬ 
ing.  With  Variant  Readings  and  Annotations. 
Vol.  I.,  ed.  by  John  Berkey  and  Morse 
Peckham.  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  xx  1-306.  $15. 
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modest  sub-title  of  a  well-written  and 
informative  book  on  Browning  by 
Leonard  Burrows,52  based  on  an 
earlier  work.  With  suitable  hesitation 
Burrows  declares  that  ‘Browning’s 
best  and  most  attractive  poems,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  are  his  shorter 
poems’,  and  that  these  poems  were 
‘written  between  (roughly)  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty’.  Consideration  is, 
therefore,  limited  to  these  poems.  A 
different  view  is  taken  by  Roma  A. 
King,53  who  says  ‘my  interests  are  less 
in  characterizing  Browning’s  achieve¬ 
ments  in  .  .  .  the  dramatic  monologue 
than  in  understanding  intellectually 
and  artistically  the  diverse  whole  of 
his  work’.  The  enquiry  is  based  on 
four  works  regarded  as  crucial: 
Sordello,  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  Fifine 
at  the  Fair,  and  Parley ings  with  Certain 
People,  each  of  which  marks  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  significant  stage  in 
Browning’s  development.  In  the  first 
he  attempted  to  ‘achieve  self-realiz¬ 
ation  immediately  and  wholly  without 
material  mediation’.  In  the  next  he 
‘contented  himself  with  patient  obser¬ 
vation’  of  the  ‘fragments  of  infinity’. 
The  need  for  ‘a  system  to  bring  his 
highly  individual  fragments  into  a 
whole’  lay  behind  the  later  poems, 
beginning  with  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
This  study  is  most  interesting  on 
Parleyings,  the  ‘focusing  artifice’  of 
Browning’s  career. 

Park  Honan’s  useful  book  on 
Browning’s  Characters  has  been 
reissued.54  First  published  in  1961 
(YW  XLII.  232),  it  foreshadowed  a 
revival  of  Browning  studies  by  Amer¬ 
ican  scholars  that  shows  little  sign  of 

52  Browning  the  Poet.  An  Introductory 
Study,  by  Leonard  Burrows.  U.  of  Western 
Australia  P.  pp.  305.  $A6.50. 

53  The  Focusing  Artifice.  The  Poetry  of 
Robert  Browning,  by  Roma  A.  King.  Ohio 
U.P.  1968.  pp.  xxiii+281.  $7.50. 

54  Browning’s  Characters.  A  Study  in 
Poetic  Technique,  by  Park  Honan.  Archon 
Books,  pp.  xiv  +  327.  $10. 


diminishing.  In  spite  of  that,  Mary  R. 
Sullivan,  in  a  new  study  of  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,55  complains  that  the 
individuality  of  the  speakers  in  the 
poem  ‘has  too  often  been  overlooked  or 
rejected  by  critics  on  the  grounds  that 
all  the  characters  talk  alike,  that  all 
talklike  Browning’.  Shestresses  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  Browning’s  task  in  The 
Ring  and  the  Book  and  that  confronting 
him  in  the  individual  monologues. 
Not  only  was  there  no  distinction 
of  period  or  milieu  between  the 
speakers,  but  all  were  concerned  with 
the  same  topic.  Moreover,  all  speeches 
interact  as  parts  of  the  whole.  Con¬ 
sequently  measures  taken  by  Brown¬ 
ing  to  individualize  the  speakers  had 
to  be  unobtrusive;  yet  they  are  there 
for  the  finding,  and  the  author  suggests 
‘nine  interlocking  elements  .  .  .  which 
operate  as  a  primary  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  reader’s  attention’. 

Among  the  items  of  interest  in 
Browning  Newsletter  are  ‘The  Sources 
of  Browning’s  “Clive”:  New  Evid¬ 
ence’,  by  T.  J.  Collins,  ‘A  Re-Examin¬ 
ation  of  Robert  Browning’s  Prose  Life 
of  Strafford ’,  by  W.  S.  Peterson, 
‘Tennyson’s  The  Sisters  and  Porphy¬ 
ria’s  Lover’,  by  George  O.  Marshall, 
and  reviews  of  research  and  published 
studies.  W.  S.  Peterson  also  contri¬ 
butes  ‘An  Unpublished  Memoir  of 
Robert  Browning’  {VP),  and  in  that 
journal  Milton  Millhauser  discusses 
Pippa  Passes  in  ‘Poet  and  Burgher:  A 
Comic  Variation  on  a  Serious  Theme’, 
C.  T.  Phipps,  S.  J.,  discusses  ‘The 
Monsignor  in  Pippa  Passes:  Brown¬ 
ing’s  First  Clerical  Character’,  and 
writes  on  lines  71-2  of  ‘Browning’s 
Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister ’,  Y. 
G.  Lee  discusses  Cleon  in  ‘The  Human 
Condition’,  G.  Omans  writes  on 
‘Browning’s  Fra  Lippo  Lippi:  A 

55  Browning’s  Voices  in  The  Ring  and  the 
Book:  A  Study  in  Method  and  Meaning,  by 
Mary  Rose  Sullivan.  Toronto  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  xv +26.  $7.50.  £3-60. 
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Transcendentalist  Monk’,  and  P.  G. 
Mudford  discusses  ‘The  Artistic  Con¬ 
sistency  of  Browning’s  In  a  Balcony '. 

M.  L.  Sutton  discusses  ‘Language  as 
Defence  in  Porphyria’s  Lover’  ( CE ). 
C.  E.  Carrington  suggests  an  original 
for  ‘ My  Last  Duchess'  a  picture  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  (TLS  6  Nov.).  V.  M. 
Milosevich  discusses  ‘Browning’s  The 
Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  in  Saint 
Praxed’s  Church'  (Exp!),  and  R.  A. 
Greenberg  relates  the  poem  to  the 
polemics  of  the  1840s  in  ‘Ruskin, 
Pugin,  and  the  Contemporary  Con¬ 
text  of  The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb' 
( PMLA ).  A.  Shapiro  contributes 
‘  “Participate  in  Sludgehood” :  Brown¬ 
ing’s  “Mr  Sludge”,  the  Critics  and  the 
Problem  of  Morality’  (PEL).  In  ‘The 
Kingdom  of  Infinite  Space’  ( TSLL ) 
M.  L.  Plotinsky  writes  on  poetic  truth 
as  illustrated  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
M.  O’Malley  sees  Browning’s  Pope  as 
‘“The  Last  Personality  of  his  Age”’ 
(XUS).  In  EIC  C.  De  L.  Ryals  sees 
Juan  as  ‘one  who  belongs  to  phenom¬ 
enal  reality,  but  who,  through  excess 
of  civilization,  can  partake  ...  of  the 
spiritual  realm’  in  ‘Browning’s  Amph- 
ibion:  Don  Juan  at  Home'.  In  ELN 
Ryals  gives  ‘Some  Further  Sources  and 
Influence  on  Browning’s  Fifine  at  the 
Fair'.  In  Major  Victorian  Poets  John 
Killham  writes  on  ‘Browning’s  “Mod¬ 
ernity”:  The  Ring  and  the  Book  and 
Relativism’,  Isobel  Armstrong  has  two 
essays  on  Browning’s  style,  and 
Michael  Mason  writes  on  ‘The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Sordello’. 

Matthew  Arnold  presents  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  short  popular  studies  with  a 
dilemma.  Should  the  emphasis  be  on 
the  poetry,  or  should  the  prose  have 
equal  notice?  How  much  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  criticism,  and 
how  much  to  the  social  polemics? 
Michael  Thorpe  has  a  simple  solution. 
He  gives  half  his  book56  to  the  poetry, 

56  Matthew  Arnold,  by  Michael  Thorpe. 
Evans,  pp.  176.  40p. 


and  a  chapter  each  to  the  criticism,  the 
social  writing,  and  to  the  ‘Attempt 
Religious’.  The  division  seems  fair, 
and  each  section  contains  useful 
material. 

Martin  Corner,  in  ‘Arnold’s  Early 
Understanding  of  Poetry,  1845-9' 
(Ibadan  Studies  in  English)  shows  that 
Arnold’s  letters  to  Clough  reveal  an 
idea  of  the  poet  not  as  ‘critic  of  life’ 
but  as  artist,  concerned  above  all  with 
‘absolute  propriety  of  form’.  The 
view  was  abandoned  when  the  concept 
of  poetry  as  ‘magister  vitae’  emerged. 
In  Major  Victorian  Poets  Gabriel 
Pearson  examines  ‘The  Importance  of 
Arnold’s  Merope',  and  Philip  Drew 
makes  a  study  of  The  Scholar  Gipsy 
and  Thyrsis  in  ‘Arnold  and  the 
Passage  of  Time’.  R.  B.  Wilkenfeld 
discusses  ‘The  Argument  of  The 
Scholar  Gipsy'  (VP),  and  D.  R. 
Carroll  argues  that  ‘Arnold’s  Tyrian 
Trader  and  Grecian  Coaster’  (MLR) 
in  that  poem  represent  involvement 
and  withdrawal.  Kenneth  Allott  refers 
to  ‘Ghost  Variants  in  the  Manuscript 
of  Dover  Beach'  (N&Q),  and  he  also 
has  a  note  on  ‘Matthew  Arnold  and 
Mary  Claude’  in  the  same  journal.  In 
VP  he  finds  ‘An  Allusion  to  Pope  in  an 
early  unpublished  Arnold  Letter’. 
In  ‘Doctor  Arnold’s  Sermons  and 
Arnold’s  Rugby  Chapel'  (SEL)  J.  O. 
Waller  shows  that  the  theme  of  the 
poem  comes  from  Dr.  Arnold’s  ser¬ 
mons  in  the  chapel,  now  significantly 
closed.  C.  R.  Moyer  writes  on  ‘The  Idea 
of  History  in  Thomas  and  Matthew 
Arnold’  (MP).  Letters  are  printed  by 
J.  O.  Baylen  in  ‘Matthew  Arnold  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette :  Some  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters,  1884-1887’  (SAQ)  (see 
also  p.  327)  and  by  P.  J.  McCarthy  in 
‘Mrs.  Matthew  Arnold — Some  Con¬ 
siderations  and  Some  Letters’  (HLB). 
The  question  of  Arnold’s  death  (see 
YW  49.  281)  is  pursued  by  W.  S. 
Peterson  in  TLS  (28  Aug.,  1 1  Sept.). 
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Matthew  Arnold,  by  Fraser  Neiman,57 
has  not  been  available. 

The  publication  of  a  selection  of 
Clough’s  verse  emphasizes  the  growing 
sense  of  his  ‘modernity’.  The  selection, 
by  Michael  Thorpe,58  includes  about 
one  third  of  Amours  de  Voyage,  and 
two  thirds  each  of  The  Bothie  and 
Dipsychus.  Clough’s  entry  for  the 
Newdigate  in  1839  (when  Ruskin  won 
it)  is  printed,  with  critical  comment, 
in  'Salsette  and  Elephanta :  An  Un¬ 
published  Poem  by  Clough’  by  E.  B. 
Greenberger  (RES).  James  Bertram 
also  prints  ‘An  Unpublished  Poem  by 
Clough’  (N&Q). 

‘What  went  wrong?’  asks  David 
Williams  early  in  his  book  on 
Clough.59  Nothing,  he  answers,  went 
totally  and  irremediably  wrong;  but 
the  question  and  its  qualified  answer 
are  the  keynote  of  the  book,  which  is 
something  of  a  protracted  apology. 
‘From  Arnold  to  Ward  was  for  Clough 
a  rough,  even  perhaps  a  disastrous 
transition’,  says  Williams.  The  Ambar- 
valia  poems,  published  with  Burbidge 
in  1849,  reflect  Clough’s  complaint 
that  ‘Carlyle  has  led  us  all  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  he  has  left  us  there’. 
But  again  and  again  the  author 
stresses  the  baleful  influence  of  Rugby. 
Commentary  on  the  poems  is  inform¬ 
ative,  particularly  about  Dipsychus, 
but  it  is  of  the  chatty  kind.  The  book 
never  develops  into  a  fully  committed 
study  of  Clough;  yet  it  is  full  of  useful 
details  and  illuminating  comment. 

In  Major  Victorian  Poets  Barbara 
Hardy  writes  on  ‘Clough’s  self- 
consciousness’  and  John  Goode  on 
‘ Amours  de  Voyage :  The  Aqueous 
Poem’.  In  RPR.  A.  Forsyth  compares 

57  Matthew  Arnold,  by  Fraser  Neiman. 
TEAS.  N.Y. :  Twayne.  pp.  190.  $3.95. 

58  A  Choice  of  Clough’s  Verse,  ed.  by 
Michael  Thorpe.  Faber,  pp.  165.  £F50  and 
50p. 

59  Too  Quick  Despairer.  The  Life  and  Work 
of  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  by  David  Williams. 
Hart-Davis.  pp.  166.  £2-50. 


‘Herbert,  Clough,  and  their  Church 
Windows’,  and  R.  D.  McGhee  writes 
on  ‘Blank  Misgivings.  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough’s  Search  for  Poetic  Form’. 

D.  Sonstroem  writes  on  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
in  ‘Abandon  the  Day’  (VN),  and  J.  D. 
Shuchter  finds  the  source  of  ‘Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  “Piety  nor  Wit”’  (N&Q)  in 
Dryden’s  ‘To  the  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Killigrew’.  J.  A.  Boyle  comments  on 
Fitzgerald’s  sources  in  ‘Omar  Khay¬ 
yam:  Astronomer,  Mathematician, 
and  Poet’  (BJRL). 

A.  D.  Culler  writes  on  ‘  “The  Windy 
Stair” :  An  Aspect  of  Rossetti’s  Poetic 
Symbolism’  (Ventures,  Yale),  and  J.  J. 
McGann  discusses  ‘Rossetti’s  Sig¬ 
nificant  Details’  (VP).  J.  G.  Nelson 
writes  on  ‘Aesthetic  Experience  and 
Rossetti’s  My  Sister’s  Sleep ’  in  the 
same  journal.  In  'Jenny:  the  Divided 
Sensibility  of  a  Young  and  Thoughtful 
Man  of  the  World’  (SEL)  J.  P.  Seigel 
comments  on  the  ‘unresolved  moral 
vision’  of  the  poem.  J.  B.  Gordon  dis¬ 
cusses  ‘A  Portrait  of  Jenny:  Rossetti’s 
Aesthetics  of  Communion’  (HSL).  R. 
D.  Hume  considers  ‘Inorganic  Struc¬ 
ture  in  The  House  of  Life ’  (PLL).  An 
entertaining  glimpse  of  life  at  Cheyne 
Walk  is  given  by  Van  Akin  Burd  in 
‘Ruskin,  Rossetti,  and  William  Bell 
Scott:  A  Second  Arrangement’  (PQ), 
showing  photographs  of  them  by 
William  Downey.  R.  D.  Johnston,  in 
a  study  of  Rossetti60  in  the  Twayne’s 
English  Authors  Series  examines  the 
successive  stages  of  his  literary  output, 
beginning  with  his  translations  and 
prose  works,  and  continuing  with  his 
poetry  and  painting.  The  study  is 
introduced  by  a  short  account  of 
Rossetti  criticism.  In  his  ‘Estimate’  of 
Rossetti  Johnston  complains  of  his 
‘final  inability  to  honestly  accept  the 
very  ideal  that  he  so  warmly  conceived ; 
and  a  failure  to  broaden  his  meaning’. 

60  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  by  Robert  D. 
Johnston.  TEAS.  N.Y. :  Twayne.  pp.  167. 
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It  is  not  entirely  true,  however,  that  his 
work  ‘lacks  unity  or  direction’,  but 
this  was  often  a  matter  of  form  rather 
than  of  content.  Like  other  volumes 
in  this  series,  the  book  is  a  com¬ 
pact  and  useful  introduction  to  its 
subject. 

Harold  Nicolson’s  Tennyson  ach¬ 
ieved  wide  recognition,  but  his  Swin¬ 
burne  (1926)  has  been  less  well-known. 
Certainly  it  performed  no  major 
operation  on  Swinburne’s  reputation 
comparable  to  the  dissection  of 
Tennyson;  and,  moreover,  it  has  a 
somewhat  muted  tone,  replete  as  it  is 
with  material  filtered  through  Gosse’s 
biography.  But  it  is  still  a  useful  guide 
to  Swinburne’s  work,  particularly, 
perhaps,  to  Atalanta,  and  its  reissue61 
is  welcome.  Another  voice  from  the 
past  is  heard  in  ‘Swinburne’,  a  lecture 
by  A.  E.  Housman  to  University 
College,  London,  reprinted  in  The 
Cornhill  Magazine  with  a  note  by 
John  Sparrow.  T.  A.  J.  Burnett  gives 
the  full  text  of  ‘Swinburne’s  The 
Ballad  of  Bulgarie ’  (MLR).  R.  M. 
McGinnis  compares  ‘Swinburne’s 
Chastelard  and  Wilde’s  Salome’’ 
(Komos)  as  Victorian  experiments  in 
the  theatre  of  cruelty.  R.  A.  Green¬ 
berg  contributes  ‘Swinburne’s  Hepta- 
logia  improved’  (SB).  William  Empson 
writes  on  ‘Swinburne  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence’  (TLS  20  Feb.).  Some  letters 
on  ‘Swinburne  and  Mary  Gordon’ 
appear  in  TLS  (9,  16,  30  Jan.),  and 
F.  A.  C.  Wilson  writes  on  the  character 
of  Mary  Gordon  in  ‘Swinburne’s 
“Dearest  Cousin”’  (L&P). 

On  William  Morris  R.  L.  Stallman 
writes  on  ‘ Rapunzel  Unveiled’  (VP). 
Carole  G.  Silver  gives  a  psychological 
interpretation  of  'The  Defence  of 
Guenevere ’  (SEL).  L.  Long  discusses 
‘Morris  and  Timekeeping’  (VN).  E. 
D.  LeMire’s  edition  of  Morris’s 
lectures  has  been  noticed  earlier  in  this 

61  Swinburne ,  by  Harold  Nicolson.  Archon. 
pp.  207.  S5.75. 


chapter.  Morris’s  Icelandic  Journals, 
edited  by  James  Morris  (Centaur)  has 
not  been  available. 

R.  L.  Kowalczyk  discusses  ‘Moral 
Relativism  and  the  Cult  of  love  in 
Meredith’s  Modern  Love ’  (RS).  D. 
Kwinn  looks  at  ‘Meredith’s  Psycho¬ 
logical  Insight  in  Modern  Love  xxiii’ 
(  VP). 

J.  J.  Dunn  writes  on  ‘Love  and 
Eroticism:  Coventry  Patmore’s  Mys¬ 
tical  Imagery’  (VP). 

Two  more  short  studies  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  appear.  H.  C. 
Sherwood  in  The  Poetry  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins 62  stresses  ‘how  Vic¬ 
torian  a  poet  he  is’.  Fr.  Peter  Milward, 
commenting  on  the  sonnets,63  inter¬ 
leaves  the  poems  themselves  with  a 
detailed  commentary.  Two  other 
studies  of  Hopkins  have  not  been 
available:  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins: 
The  Poet  as  Victorian,  by  Wendell 
Stacey  Johnson  (Cornell  U.P.),  and 
Elizabeth  Schneider’s  The  Dragon  at 
the  Gate  (U.  of  California  P.). 

E.  H.  Cohen  contributes  ‘The 
“Pitched  Sailor”  and  his  Example:  A 
Key  to  Hopkins’s  The  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland ’  (DownR),  and  J.  F. 
Cotter  writes  on  ‘“Altar  and  Hour” 
in  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ’ 
(PLL),  and  also  contributes  ‘Inscaping 
The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ’  (Renas¬ 
cence).  Alfred  Thomas,  S.  J.  writes  on 
‘Hopkins  and  the  Rejection  of  The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland ’  (ES).  S.  W. 
Dawson  contributes  ‘A  Note  on  an 
Early  Poem  of  Hopkins’  (EIC)  on 
‘He  hath  abolished  the  old  drouth’. 
N.  E.  White  contributes  several  notes: 
in  RES  he  gives  a  date  to  the  fragment 
‘What  Being  in  Rank-Old  Nature’ ;  he 
writes  on  ‘Hopkins’s  Spelt  from  Sybil’s 
Leaves'  (VN);  and  with  T.  Dunne  he 

62  The  Poetry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins, 
by  H.  C.  Sherwood.  Basil  Blackwell,  pp.  iv  + 
95.  30p. 

63  A  Commentary  on  the  Sonnets  of  G.  M. 
Hopkins,  by  Peter  Milward,  S.  .1.  Hurst, 
pp.  150. 
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makes  ‘A  Hopkins  Discovery’  {Lib¬ 
rary).  H.  F.  Mosher  discusses  ‘Organic 
Form  in  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’s 
Hurrahing  in  Harvest :  A  Linguistic 
Reading’  ( Lang&S ).  R.  L.  Slakey 
emphasizes  ‘The  Grandeur  in  Hop¬ 
kins’s  God’s  Grandeur ’  {VP),  and 
Julian  Smith  writes  on  ‘Hopkins’s 
Spring  and  Fair  {Expl).  R.  C.  Baxter 
compares  ‘Shakespeare’s  Dauphin 
and  Hopkins’s  Windhover ’  {VP).  Ruth 
M.  Stauffer  adds  a  note  ‘On  the 
Genesis  of  Hopkins’s  Sonnets  of  1885’ 
{Renascence),  and  B.  J.  Elkins  writes 
on  ‘Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’s  Carrion 
Comfort  ’  {Cresset). 

M.  W.  Murphy  writes  on  ‘Violent 
Imagery  in  the  Poetry  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins’  {VP).  Ruth  Seel- 
hammer  discusses  ‘Hopkins’  Theses: 
A  Burgeoning  Wood’  {Renascence). 
A.  R.  Jones  looks  at  ‘G.  M.  Hopkins: 
Victorian’  {Major  Victorian  Poets), 
and  in  ‘Tennyson  and  Hopkins’ 
{UTQ)  W.  Collins  carries  this  theme  to 
the  point  of  comparing  successive 
pairs  of  poems  by  the  two  men  in 
detail.  Letters  on  Hopkins  appear  in 
TLS {23  Jan., 20  Feb.,  6  Mar.,  4  and  18 
Sept.). 

A  Concordance  of  the  poetry  of 
Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  edited  by  A. 
Borrello64  shows  twenty-seven  pages 
of  words  used  once  only,  five  of  words 
used  twice,  three  of  words  used  three 
times,  and  so  on.  It  confirms  what  one 
had  always  supposed  was  the  case,  and 
seems  to  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
concordance  itself. 

In  calling  his  list  of  works  by  and 
about  Hopkins  ‘A  Comprehensive 
Bibliography’  E.  H.  Cohen65  makes  a 
large  claim,  but  one  substantially 
justified.  His  method  is  chronological, 

64  A  Concordance  of  the  Poetry  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins,  ed.  by  A.  Borrello.  Metu- 
chen,  N.J. :  Scarecrow  P.  pp.  790.  $20. 

65  Works  and  Criticism  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins.  A  Comprehensive  Bibliography, 
compiled  by  E.  H.  Cohen.  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America  P.  pp.  xv+217.  $5.95. 


and  he  lists  seventy-nine  items  of 
Hopkins’s  published  works,  and  1,522 
of  books  and  articles  about  him. 

In  ‘Robert  Buchanan  and  the 
Dilemma  of  the  Brave  New  Victorian 
World’  {SEL)  R.  A.  Forsyth  considers 
Buchanan’s  A  City  of  Dreams  (1888) 
as  an  ‘inverted  utopia’. 

J.  M.  Munro’s  study  of  Arthur 
Symons  (N.Y.,  Twayne)  has  not  been 
available.  J.  B.  Gordon  considers  ‘The 
Dialogue  of  Life  and  Art  in  Arthur 
Symons’s  Spiritual  Adventures’  {ELT). 

Hardy’s  reputation  as  a  poet  is 
‘fluid,  anomalous  and  uncertain’  says 
Kenneth  Marsden  in  a  book66  which 
investigates  the  ‘sharp  disagreement 
about  Hardy’s  poetry’,  and  seeks  to 
explain  it.  Marsden  concludes  that 
many  unjustified  assumptions  have 
been  made.  ‘Hardy  seems  to  resemble 
the  semi-mythical  character  of  whom 
it  was  said  that  he  had  no  enemies,  but 
that  all  his  friends  disliked  him.’  To 
account  for  this  state  of  affairs  Mars¬ 
den  looks  at  the  poems  from  many 
angles;  but  although  he  certainly 
shows  why  critics  have  found  fault 
with  individual  poems,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  solves  the  mystery,  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  Hardy’s  ‘influence’. 
The  thought  of  the  poems  is  usually 
undeveloped,  the  structure  is  con¬ 
ventional  rather  than  innovatory, 
Hardy’s  vocabulary  was  a  ‘verbal 
amalgam’.  So  the  chapter  called  ‘Con¬ 
clusion’  is  curiously  empty,  and  it  is 
Hardy’s  reader  who  ‘will  have  to  make 
the  effort’. 

‘No  one  can  claim  that  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  was  an  age  of  dramatic 
excellence:  it  was  the  opposite.  Yet 
one  cannot  ignore  a  century  of  devel¬ 
opment  in  which  the  theatre  abandon¬ 
ed  traditional  modes  of  expression 
and  came  haltingly  to  modernity.’  So 
writes  M.  R.  Booth  in  the  Introduction 

66  The  Poems  of  Thomas  Hardy.  A  Critical 
Introduction,  by  Kenneth  Marsden.  Athlone 
P.  pp.  ix+247.  £2. 
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to  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  collection 
of  nineteenth-century  plays.67  He 
points  out  that  the  nineteenth-century 
legacy  is  active  today,  and  that  ‘prose 
drama  with  working-  and  middle-class 
settings,  and  dialogue  with  regional 
working-class  accents  are  nineteenth- 
and  not  twentieth-century  creations’. 
These  first  two  volumes  are  devoted 
to  ‘Drama’,  and  the  ten  selected  all 
have  their  own  Preface,  and  there  are 
appendixes  on  such  matters  as  ‘Mac- 
ready’s  Richelieu’,  or  ‘The  Staging  of 
Irving’s  Corsican  Brothers'.  The  selec¬ 
tion  is  widely  representative,  for,  as 
the  editor  says,  ‘on  the  whole  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  got  from  its  dramatists 
the  plays  it  wanted  and  refused  the 
plays  it  did  not  want’.  The  reflexion 
that  our  own  age  seems  to  be  the 
opposite  gives  these  plays  an  added 
interest. 

Two  articles  on  early  nineteenth- 
century  actors  appear  in  TN.  David 
Roston  makes  an  examination  of  the 
prompt  copies  of  ‘John  Philip 
Kemble’s  Coriolanus  and  Julius 
Caesar ’,  and  C.  Murray  writes  on 
‘Macready,  Helen  Faucit  and  Acting 
Style’. 

3.  NOVELS  AND  NOVELISTS 

In  Frail  Vessels 68  Hazel  Mews  analyses 
novels  written  during  ‘a  formative 
period  in  the  social  history  of  women’. 
She  deals  first  with  the  climate  of 
opinion  concerning  women  and  then 
allots  a  chapter  to  minor  figures  like 
Charlotte  Smith,  Mrs  Opie,  and  Mrs 
Trollope.  The  main  part  of  the  study 
is  devoted  to  novels  by  Fanny  Bur¬ 
ney,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Jane  Austen, 

67  English  Plays  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Vol.  I.,  Drama,  1800-1850,  Vol.  II.,  Drama 
1850-1900,  ed.  by  M.  R.  Booth.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  P.  pp.  vix +315  and  427.  £6  the 
set. 

68  Frail  Vessels:  Woman’s  Role  in  Women’s 
Novels  from  Fanny  Burney  to  George  Eliot, 
by  Hazel  Mews.  U.  of  London,  Athlone 
Press,  pp.  xi+209.  £2-25.  45s. 
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the  Brontes,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  and 
George  Eliot.  The  procedure  is  rigid: 
each  novelist  is  given  a  section  within 
chapters  that  investigate  views  on 
women  awaiting  marriage,  views  on 
women  as  wives  and  mothers,  and 
views  on  women  as  individuals.  The 
method  makes  for  clarity  of  exposi¬ 
tion  and  comparison,  but  can  lead  to 
some  unexpected  results  in  practice. 
Wuthering  Heights  especially  gets 
very  short  shrift,  since  ‘we  can  find  no 
trace  of  its  author  exploring  her 
characters  amid  their  social  scene — 
there  is  no  social  scene  that  corres¬ 
ponds  to  anything  known  before.’ 
Two  essays  noticed  below  take  a 
diametrically  opposite  view  of  this 
novel.  A  reprint  of  Virginia  Moore’s 
Distinguished  Women  Writers  ( 1934)69 
contains  short  essays  on  Jane  Austen, 
Emily  Bronte,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
George  Eliot. 

Mark  Schorer’s  The  World  We 
Imagine  reprints  several  relevant 
essays.70  The  essay  on  Jane  Eyre  was 
an  introduction  which  stressed  its 
‘visionary  quality  and  its  sustained 
tone  of  agitation  and  excitement’; 
these  are  the  means  by  which  mere 
Angrian  fantasy  is  converted  into 
coherent  vision.  Similarly,  in  ‘Tech¬ 
nique  as  Discovery’,  Wuthering 
Heights  is  used  to  show  how  tech¬ 
nique  enabled  Emily  Bronte  to 
objectify  her  original  romantic  day¬ 
dreams.  An  essay  on  Emma,  based  on 
the  belief  that  it  is  primarily  a  novel 
‘about  the  economic  and  social  signi¬ 
ficance  of  courtship  and  marriage’,  is 
an  analysis  of  its  interdependent 
architectural  and  thematic  structures. 
In  ‘Fiction  and  the  “Analogical 
Matrix”’,  Schorer  analyses  the 
dominant  metaphorical  qualities  of 

69  Distinguished  Women  Writers,  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  Moore.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. :  Kenni- 
kat  Press,  1968.  pp.  253.  $8. 

70  The  World  We  Imagine:  Selected  Essays, 
by  Mark  Schorer.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  xi  + 
402.  42s. 
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Persuasion,  Wuthering  Heights,  and 
Middlemarch,  as  a  way  of  answering 
questions  the  novels  themselves 
neglected  to  ask. 

David  Daiches,  in  Some  Late 
Victorian  Attitudes  (see  p.  288),  deals 
with  ‘doubts,  uncertainties,  rebellions 
and  sense  of  alienation  from  tradi¬ 
tion’.  Kipling  and  Henley  are  set 
against  Wilde  and  the  aesthetes,  but 
are  also  seen  as  ‘closer  to  each  other 
than  might  at  first  appear’ — their 
attitudes  ‘represent  attempts  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  a  lost  world  of  absolute 
value’.  In  the  second  of  three  lectures 
Daiches  is  briskly  sensible  with  The 
Way  of  All  Flesh,  noting  its  ‘far  from 
clear-cut  and  sometimes  self-contra¬ 
dictory’  message,  and  with  Hardy’s 
meliorism.  The  last  lecture  begins 
with  Arnold,  but  soon  pays  dedicated 
attention  to  William  Hale  White,  a 
man  who  confronted  the  problems  of 
his  time  with  ‘intelligence,  humanity, 
and  a  moral  and  intellectual  honesty 
beside  which  Arnold’s  poeticizing  of 
the  Bible  seems  intellectual  pussy¬ 
footing  and  the  thunderings  of  Car¬ 
lyle,  the  prophesyings  of  Ruskin  and 
the  socialist  visions  of  William  Morris 
seem  mere  rhetoric’.  Rhetoric  does 
not  seem  to  be  absent  from  the 
criticism  either;  however,  Mark  Ruth¬ 
erford’s  Autobiography  and  Deliver¬ 
ance,  The  Revolution  in  Tanner’s 
Lane,  and  Clara  Hopgood  are  exam¬ 
ined  in  some  detail  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  point. 

J.  C.  Garrett’s  Utopias  in  Literature 
deals  with  both  prose  and  poetry.71 
He  analyses  Winwood  Reade’s  The 
Martyrdom  of  Man,  which  adds 
evolutionism  to  Shelley’s  Utopianism, 
but  finds  Bulwer  Lytton’s  The  Com¬ 
ing  Race  more  central.  This  is  a 

71  Utopias  in  Literature  Since  the  Romantic 
Period,  by  J.  C.  Garrett.  The  Macmillan 
Brown  Lectures.  Christchurch,  N.Z. :  U.  of 
Canterbury,  1968.  pp.  63.  Paperback. 
$1.50  N.Z. 


‘prognostication’  Utopia;  it  shows 
how  a  Science  State  will  bring  a  way 
of  life  that  smothers  true  civilization. 
Samuel  Butler’s  Erewhon,  too,  illus- 
strates  a  typical  ‘attraction  to  and 
repulsion  from  ideal  states’.  Garrett 
also  looks  at  Morris’s  News  from 
Nowhere,  which  gave  ‘imaginative  life 
to  Ruskin’s  theories  and  ideals’  and 
faced  squarely  the  need  for  a  violent 
transitional  period.  In  comparison, 
W.  H.  Hudson’s  A  Crystal  Age  is 
‘frankly  escapist’,  though  even  this 
betrays  a  significant  ‘ambivalence  of 
attitude  towards  Utopia’. 

Wendell  V.  Harris’s  literary  history, 
‘English  Short  Fiction  in  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century’,  fills  an  entire  num¬ 
ber  of  SSF  (1968).  He  covers  the  rele¬ 
vant  writings  of  Edgeworth,  Maginn, 
Le  Fanu,  Dickens,  Gaskell,  Trollope, 
Rossetti,  Morris,  Yeats,  and  many 
others,  giving  fuller  attention  to 
what  has  been  relatively  neglected 
and  making  no  attempt  to  apportion 
space  according  to  individual  worth. 
The  result  is  an  informative  critical 
survey,  which  traces  developments, 
stresses  the  significant  contributions 
of  Kipling  and  Stevenson,  and  ends 
with  an  account  of  the  great  efflores¬ 
cence  of  several  distinct  modes  of 
short  fiction  in  the  1890s.  Patrick 
Brantlinger  examines  in  detail  ‘The 
Case  Against  Trade  Unions  in  Early 
Victorian  Fiction’  (US').  He  considers 
the  various  responses  to  distur¬ 
bances  at  Glasgow,  Preston,  and 
Sheffield  in  novels  like  Alary  Barton, 
Barnaby  Rudge,  Sybil,  and  Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place.  He  makes 
many  distinctions,  but  also  brings 
out  important  similarities,  such  as  the 
‘tendency  to  condemn  political  econo¬ 
my  as  unfeeling  and  shallow,  while 
taking  many  of  the  ideas  of  political 
economy  for  granted’,  e.g.  the  econo¬ 
mic  futility  of  strikes.  In  certain 
fundamental  respects  all  novelists 
writing  between  1840  and  1870 
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shared  the  antipathetic  attitudes  that 
made  Carlyle  write  of  ‘Glasgow 
Thuggery’  and  Reade  attack  the 
Sheffield  strikers  so  venomously. 

The  two-volume  Memoirs  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Lovell  Edgeworth  (1820)  are 
reproduced  in  facsimile  with  a  brief 
introduction  by  Desmond  Clarke.72 
Maria  Edgeworth  wrote  the  whole  of 
the  second  volume.  Taking  a  share  in 
all  her  father’s  affairs  and  rarely 
absent  for  long,  she  was  in  a  unique 
position  for  a  biographer.  His  life  had 
many  facets,  but  one  might  single  out 
her  account  of  the  relationship 
between  fact  and  fiction  in  their  joint 
works,  the  information  about  authors 
like  Thomas  Day  and  Erasmus  Dar¬ 
win,  and  comments  on  the  changing 
state  of  literary  culture  in  Ireland. 
Michael  Hurst’s  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
the  Public  Scene 73  shows  that  he  has  a 
high  opinion  of  her  ability  to  ‘really 
comprehend  the  nature  of  her  local 
situation,  operate  successfully  in  it 
and  remain  in  the  van  of  intellectual 
enquiry’.  She  not  only  survived  but 
triumphed  as  ‘an  agent  of  high 
civilization’,  never  losing  ‘the  keen 
sense  of  humour  so  evident  in  her 
novels’.  His  book,  which  is  intended 
to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
human  society  by  tracing  an  intelli¬ 
gent  woman’s  view  of  Irish  history, 
focuses  upon  a  period  when  she  had 
all  but  given  up  writing  novels.  (He 
does  mention  Helen  and  her  belated 
Orlandino  of  1848,  which  was  promp¬ 
ted  by  a  charitable  desire  to  raise 
money  for  the  starving  during  the 
Great  Famine.)  It  is  Hurst’s  opinion, 
however,  that  Maria  Edgeworth’s 

72  Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
Begun  by  Himself  and  Concluded  by  His 
Daughter  Maria  Edgeworth,  introd.  by 
Desmond  Clarke.  Shannon:  Irish  U.P.  pp. 
xii+392;  xv+498.  168.?. 

73  Maria  Edgeworth  and  the  Public  Scene : 
Intellect,  Fine  Feeling  and  Landlordism  in  the 
Age  of  Reform,  by  Michael  Hurst.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  206.  £2-50.  50?. 
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fact  is  ‘almost  as  valuable  as  her 
fiction’.  The  experience  of  an  unusu¬ 
ally  accomplished  woman  playing  a 
difficult  historical  role  is  efficiently 
analysed  in  this  book. 

In  ‘Genesis  of  a  Fiction:  the  Edge- 
worth-Turgenev  Relationship’  ( ELN ), 
Sister  Eileen  Kennedy  produces  evi¬ 
dence  that  tells  against  the  possible 
influence  of  the  Irish  regional  novels 
on  the  peasant  stories  of  Turgenev. 
In  ‘Style  and  Purpose  in  Maria 
Edgeworth’s  Fiction’  ( NCF ,  1968) 
Joanne  Altieri  ‘usefully  compares 
Castle  Rackrent  and  The  Absentee, 
noting  the  differences  between  the 
rapid,  robust  narration  of  the  former 
and  the  polite  symmetries  of  the 
latter.  As  in  other  novels  of  the  time, 
‘low’  characters  are  allowed  a  plainer 
and  more  relaxed  language,  but  even 
in  this  case  the  realistic  individuality 
and  amorality  of  the  Rackrent  world 
is  quite  lacking  in  The  Absentee. 
Maria  Edgeworth’s  later  didacticism 
and  reliance  upon  Steele-like  exem¬ 
plary  characters  with  ‘perfect’ 
speech-patterns  inevitably  brought  a 
‘priggishness  of  manner  and  style’. 

A.  M.  Clark’s  Sir  Walter  Scott  (see 
p.  293)  is  a  biographical  study, 
exceptionally  detailed  in  its  docu¬ 
mentation  and  collation.  In  discussing 
the  first  thirty  years  of  Scott’s  life,  its 
educational  phase,  Clark  casts  his  net 
wide:  ‘Though  his  attendance  at  the 
University  coincided  with  the  forma¬ 
tive  period  of  his  life,  it  was  not  the 
professoriate  or  the  curriculum  that 
left  their  mark  on  Scott  the  poet  and 
novelist,  but  rather  the  accidentals 
and  incidentals  of  his  academic 
career,  his  friendships,  and  his 
extramural  activities’.  Scott  appar¬ 
ently  had  no  contact  with  the  subject 
of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Hugh  Blair  until  1784. 
Clark  minutely  examines  all  aspects 
of  Scott’s  schooling,  legal  apprentice¬ 
ship,  membership  of  clubs  and 
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societies,  reading  in  a  number  of 
languages,  and  even  his  excursions. 
His  translations  and  imitations  of 
German  writers  are  the  subject  of  the 
last  section,  ‘German  Mad’.  Sir 
Arthur  MacNalty’s  Sir  Walter  Scott 74 
is  a  much  lighter  biography,  aimed  at 
a  more  popular  audience.  Chapters 
on  Scott’s  poetry  and  fiction  are  un¬ 
pretentiously  urbane;  on  the  whole 
his  approach  is  a  descriptive  one.  A 
particular  feature  of  this  biography  is 
the  attention  given  to  Scott’s  illnesses 
and  his  reactions  to*  them. 

R.  C.  Gordon’s  Under  Which 
King?  is  a  work  of  literary  criticism, 
definite  in  its  views.75  These  run 
counter  to  those  who  believe  in  ‘the 
integrity  of  the  novel  as  a  genre', 
object  to  character-mongering,  and 
seek  to  apply  stern  aesthetic  criteria. 
Scott,  Gordon  maintains,  was  nothing 
if  not  contradictory  in  himself,  in  his 
manner  of  writing,  and  in  his  actual 
compositions.  He  projected  conflict 
into  his  view  of  history  and  ‘in  this 
way  he  gave  his  novels  an  under¬ 
lying  unity  and  relevance  that  can 
give  meaning  to  apparent  triviality  .  . . 
In  fiction,  no  principle  of  organiza¬ 
tion  is  superior  to  a  rich  and  awesome 
dichotomy’.  The  last  sentence  is  an 
indication  of  the  vigorous  way  in 
which  Gordon  carries  out  his  plan  of 
criticizing  the  novels  of  Scottish  life  in 
chronological  fashion,  believing  that 
there  is  ‘a  rough  pattern  of  develop¬ 
ment  from  Waverley  to  Redgauntlet' . 
Despite  the  deliberate  rejection  of 
neo-Jamesian  criticism,  this  book 
has  many  local  insights  springing 
from  close  attention  to  the  text  of 
individual  novels,  and  Gordon  man¬ 
ages  to  convey  the  value  of  Scott’s 

74  Sir  Walter  Scott :  The  Wounded  Falcon, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Salusbury  MacNalty.  Johnson, 
pp.  189.  35s. 

75  Under  Which  King?  A  Study  of  the 
Scottish  Waverley  Novels,  by  Robert  C. 
Gordon.  Edinburgh  and  London:  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  viii  +  178.  42 s. 


idiosyncratic  methods,  his  variety, 
skill,  and  intelligence.  A.  O.  J.  Cock- 
shut’s  book  The  A  chievement  of  Walter 
Scott 76  pays  similar  homage  to 
Scott’s  intelligence,  whilst  noting  ‘a 
certain  ample  casualness’  when  it  is 
really  working.  Also,  Cockshut  is 
sure  that  ‘a  mass  of  careless  and 
inferior  work’  must  be  excluded  if  one 
is  to  concentrate  upon  the  core  of 
Scott’s  achievement  and  he  therefore 
devotes  half  his  book  to  close  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Waverley,  Old  Mortality, 
Rob  Roy,  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, 
and  Redgauntlet.  The  first  part  is  an 
analysis  of  Scott’s  literary  personality. 
He  is  seen  as  a  man  driven  by  con¬ 
tradictory  impulses  but  not  a  divided 
man.  In  his  finest  works  he  achieved 
a  harmony  between  the  conflicting 
strains.  Like  Gordon,  Cockshut  re¬ 
sponds  to  Scott’s  multiplicity  and 
ability  to  see  many  sides  to  a  question, 
even  the  value  of  the  irrational  in 
human  affairs :  ‘By  this  method  super¬ 
stition  is  humanized,  legend  is  shown 
to  be  relevant  to  the  deepest  concerns 
of  the  society  that  produces  it’. 
Cockshut  also  brings  out  how  Scott 
saw  that  society  could  change,  was 
never  an  absolute:  Scott  was  ‘able  to 
show  for  all  to  see  that  no  human 
society  was  really  formed  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  reason,  and  that  every  clash 
of  hostile  cultures  revealed  each  side 
as  passionate,  unreasonable,  and 
each  form  of  culture  as  temporary’. 
Such  views  are  always  put  forward 
with  the  appropriate,  selective  analy¬ 
sis.  The  structure  of  Cockshut’s  book 
is  firm  and  the  style  open-textured — 
virtues  won,  however,  by  severe 
pruning.  Another  critical  work,  A. 
and  J.  Calder’s  Scott,  is  introductory 
in  nature.77  The  authors  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  give  too  much  background 

76  The  Achievement  of  Walter  Scott,  by 
A.  O.  J.  Cockshut.  Collins,  pp.  216.  25s. 

77  Scott,  by  Angus  and  Jenni  Calder. 
Evans,  pp.  160.  16s.  Paperback  8s  6d. 
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information,  as  in  chapter  3,  where 
there  is  more  than  is  necessary  about 
the  eighteenth-century  novel. 

M.  H.  Cusac’s  Narrative  Structure 
in  the  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 78 
classifies  the  structures  of  twenty-six 
novels,  works  out  the  functions  of 
historical  characters  and  fictional 
heroes  within  these  patterns,  and 
comments  on  Scott’s  place  as  a 
writer  of  what  he  himself  called 
‘romantic  composition’.  This  is  a 
conscientious,  detailed  study,  punctu¬ 
ated  with  painstaking  promises  to 
take  up  later  anything  only  lightly 
touched  upon.  Interesting  comments 
do  arise  from  the  analyses,  such  as  her 
suggestion  that  progressive  develop¬ 
ment,  a  sequence  of  events  without  a 
clear-cut  turning  point,  impelled 
Scott  to  add  material  after  the  logical 
conclusion  of  the  narrative.  A  late 
chapter  deals  with  active  and  passive 
heroes,  determinism,  ‘cosmic  Tory¬ 
ism’,  initiation  themes,  character 
and  cultural  contrasts,  and  Scott’s 
attitude  towards  history.  On  the 
whole  Cusac’s  study  is  more  like  a 
thesis  than  a  book.  ‘Summary  and 
Conclusions’  and  a  number  of 
tabular  appendixes  reinforce  this  im¬ 
pression. 

Scott’s  Mind  and  Art,  edited  by  A. 
N.  Jeffares,  brings  together  essays  old 
and  new.79  Broad  surveys  by  Bagehot, 
Thomas  Crawford,  David  Daiches, 
and  G.  Lukacs  are  accompanied  by 
more  specialized  essays.  D.  W.  Jeffer¬ 
son  writes  on  ‘The  Virtuosity  of 
Scott’,  D.  D.  Devlin  on  ‘Scott  and 
History’,  Robin  Mayhead  on  ‘Scott 
and  the  Idea  of  Justice’,  Donald 
Cameron  on  ‘The  Web  of  Destiny: 
the  Structure  of  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 

78  Narrative  Structure  in  the  Novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  Marian  H.  Cusac.  The 
Hague;  Paris:  Mouton.  pp.  128.  Paperback 
20  Dutch  Guilders. 

79  Scott’s  Mind  and  Art:  Essays,  ed.  by  A. 
Norman  Jeffares.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  &  Boyd, 
pp.  xiii+266.  £2-40.  48s'. 


moor',  David  Murison  on  ‘The  Two 
Languages  in  Scott’,  and  F.  A.  Pottle 
on  ‘The  Power  of  Memory  in  Boswell 
and  Scott’.  All  these  essays  are  worth 
having,  but  those  by  Pottle  and 
Jefferson  show  particularly  what  can 
be  achieved  by  comparative  criticism, 
and  Cameron’s  analysis  of  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor  is  extensive  and  illu¬ 
minating.  This  novel  is  also  the 
focus  of  an  exchange  of  letters  in 
NCF  between  Robert  C.  Gordon  and 
Andrew  D.  Hook. 

Scott’s  novels  are  clearly  surveyed 
in  their  historical  aspects  by  R.  W. 
Harris,  who  devotes  to  them  a  chapter 
of  his  Romanticism  and  the  Social 
Order.80  Harris  believes  that  Scott’s 
‘fiction  was  often  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  great  task  of  his¬ 
torical  reconstruction’.  Romantic  in 
his  deep  sense  of  history  and  ‘recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  men  are  more 
often  moved  by  tradition  and  senti¬ 
ment  than  by  reason’,  Scott  is 
primarily  historian  and  sociologist  in 
a  novel  like  Waverley.  His  finest 
achievements  reveal  ‘the  interplay  of 
character  and  ideas  within  a  given 
historical  framework’.  The  influence 
on  later  novelists  is  stressed,  and  also 
the  debt  owed  to  Scott  by  writers  like 
Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  Bagehot  (see 
also  p.  286). 

In  SSL  G.  A.  M.  Wood  begins  a 
study  of  ‘Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler:  a  Chapter  in  Literary 
History’.  This  is  to  be  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  process  of  bringing 
to  print  The  State  Papers  of  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler  (1809),  a  product  of 
Scott’s  editorial  ‘factory’.  Peter  F. 
Morgan  sorts  and  examines  various 
scattered  comments  in  his  ‘Scott  as 
Critic’  (SSL).  Waverley  is  seen  as  ‘an 
epitome  of  his  critical  attitudes,  being 

80  Romanticism  and  the  Social  Order  1 780- 
1830,  by  R.  W.  Harris.  History  and  Liter¬ 
ature  Series.  Blandford.  pp.  426.  80.y.  Paper¬ 
back  27  s. 
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intended  as  expressive  of  feeling, 
historically  descriptive,  entertaining, 
and  socially  corrective’. 

Joseph  Wiesenfarth’s  The  Errand  of 
Form 81  contributes  to  current  critical 
debates  about  the  major  novels  of 
Jane  Austen,  taking  up  problems  that 
lead  to  larger  issues  or  are  important 
in  their  own  right.  Each  novel  is  dis¬ 
cussed  separately;  in  fact,  Wiesen- 
farth  makes  a  point  of  avoiding  any 
all-embracing  thesis.  He  therefore 
resorts  to  the  less  restrictive  ‘premise 
of  form’,  and  quotes  Henry  James  to 
the  effect  that  the  form  is  ‘as  much  of 
the  essence  of  the  subject  as  the  idea’ 
and  should  not  engage  in  ‘any  errand 
of  its  own’.  The  book’s  chief  value 
lies  in  its  careful,  documented  dis¬ 
cussion  of  particular  disputed  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  handling  of  the 
Musgroves  in  Persuasion.  There  is 
much  that  is  pertinent  and  sensible  in 
the  assessments,  but  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  unfortunate  patches  of  aca¬ 
demic  jargon.  Ultimately,  Wiesenfarth 
believes,  it  is  in  Pride  and  Prejudice 
and  Emma  that  we  find  Jane  Austen’s 
perfected  artistry. 

Two  picture-books,  W.  A.  Craik’s 
Jane  Austen  in  Her  Time  and  Mar- 
ghanita  Laski’s  Jane  Austen  and  Her 
World,82  are  well  supplied  with 
attractive  illustrations,  but  the  text  of 
neither  goes  at  all  deep.  M.  Laski 
deploys  her  information  biographic¬ 
ally,  while  W.  A.  Craik  arranges  her 
material  under  topics — ‘The  Trivial 
Round’,  ‘Getting  and  Spending’,  ‘The 
Busy  Hum  of  Men’,  etc.  B.  C. 
Southam’s  Critical  Essays  on  Jane 

81  The  Errand  of  Form:  An  Assay  of  Jane 
Austen’s  Art,  by  Joseph  Wiesenfarth.  New 
York:  Fordham  U.P.,  1967.  pp.  xii  +  189. 
$5.95. 

82  Jane  Austen  in  Her  Time,  by  W.  A. 
Craik.  Nelson,  pp.  192.  42s. 

Jane  Austen  and  Her  World,  by  Marghan- 
ita  Laski.  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  143.  £1-75. 
35s. 


Austen ,83  however,  contains  a  number 
of  distinguished  contributions.  John 
Bayley,  in  ‘The  “Irresponsibility”  of 
Jane  Austen’,  justifies  his  startling 
title  when  he  demonstrates  that  her 
art  is  not  intellectually  absolute  and 
detached.  Rather,  he  shows,  she  ‘puts 
us  and  herself  into  a  community’  in 
which  she  has  the  freedom  of  a 
prisoner  to  say  what  she  likes.  ‘She 
uses  the  rigidity  of  society  as  a  means 
of  liberating  her  fancy  and  her  creative 
joy’.  Robert  Garis’s  ‘Learning  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Change’  is  a  lucid  analysis  of 
the  reasons  for  artistic  failures  and 
successes.  ‘Character  and  Caricature 
in  Jane  Austen’  is  a  very  useful  essay 
by  D.  W.  Harding  on  the  tacit  under¬ 
standings  an  author  assumes  in  his 
readers.  Gilbert  Ryle,  a  philosopher 
who  sounds  very  like  Chesterton 
sometimes,  discusses  the  moral  ideas 
that  were  most  congenial  to  Jane 
Austen,  that  formed  her  ‘secular, 
Aristotelian  ethic-cum-aesthetic’  (de¬ 
rived  in  all  probability  from  Shaftes¬ 
bury).  Rachel  Trickett’s  essay  on 
‘Jane  Austen’s  Comedy  and  the 
Nineteenth  Century’  provides  a  nice 
foil  to  Angus  Wilson’s  ‘The  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tombuctoo:  Conflicts 
in  Jane  Austen’s  Novels’.  The  one  is 
definite,  discriminating  historical  cri¬ 
ticism;  the  other  is  a  more  subjective 
response,  based  on  the  now  stimulat¬ 
ing  belief  that  Jane  Austen’s  limita¬ 
tion  constricts  and  deforms  her  work. 
Other  pieces  in  Southam’s  collection 
are  by  Brigid  Brophy,  Denis  Donog- 
hue,  J.  I.  M.  Stewart,  and  Tony 
Tanner.  Lloyd  W.  Brown  finds  that 
‘The  Comic  Conclusion  in  Jane 
Austen’s  Novels’  ( PMLA )  is  basically 
parodic  and  subverts  poetic  justice, 
being  instead  a  logical  development  of 
character  and  theme.  Mansfield  Park’s 
ending  in  particular  ironically  inverts 

83  Critical  Essays  on  Jane  Austen,  ed.  by 
B.  C.  Southam.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul, 
pp.  xvi+206.  35.S. 
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moral  ideals  in  favour  of  social 
actualities. 

Darrel  Mansell,  Jr.,  suggests  bor¬ 
rowings  from  Gilpin’s  Observations 
(1809)  in  his  study  of  ‘The  Date  of 
Jane  Austen’s  Revision  of  Northanger 
Abbey ’  ( ELN ).  K.  Sorensen  examines 
‘Johnsonese  in  Northanger  Abbey ’ 
(. ES)  and  suggests  that  Jane  Austen 
sometimes  deployed  it  deliberately  for 
literary  effect.  Everett  Zimmerman 
tries  to  avoid  assuming  that  parody  is 
an  extraneous  element  in  his  ‘The 
Function  of  Parody  in  Northanger 
Abbey ’  ( MLQ );  nor  does  he  believe 
that  parody  in  itself  is  invariably  dero¬ 
gatory.  Northanger  Abbey  makes  its 
reader  ‘penetrate  to  what  is  important 
in  Gothic  and  sentimental  patterns — 
the  human  nature  that  is  represented 
in  them’.  Jane  Austen  ‘disentangles 
true  from  false  sensibility’. 

Edward  Rubinstein’s  collection  of 
essays  on  Pride  and  Prejudice 84 
reprints  a  number  of  useful  modern 
pieces  by  critics  like  Dorothy  Van 
Ghent,  R.  A.  Brower,  and  A.  W. 
Litz.  The  editor  also  supplies  an 
introduction  and  had  the  happy  idea 
of  ending  his  selection  with  Douglas 
Bush’s  mocking  exploration  of  the 
novel’s  deeper  mythic  resonances. 
Longbourn  and  Netherfield,  as  we 
might  have  hoped,  receive  pleasantly 
sinister  interpretation. 

An  edition  of  Sense  and  Sensibility 
is  introduced  by  Tony  Tanner,85  who 
makes  a  deliberate  attempt  to  extend 
the  usual  critical  vocabulary,  suggest¬ 
ing  ‘secrecy  and  sickness’  as  matters 
which  ‘complicate  and  cloud’  its 
structural  geometry.  Much  of  the 
drama  and  comedy,  he  believes,  ‘is 
concerned  precisely  with  that  point  at 
which  the  energies,  desires,  and  needs 

84  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
’ Pride  and  Prejudice’,  ed.  by  E.  Rubinstein. 
Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  v  +  120. 
Paperback  $1.25. 

85  Sense  and  Sensibility,  ed.  by  Tony 
Tanner.  Penguin,  pp.  371.  Paperback  6.?. 
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of  the  private  world  impinge  on,  or 
are  impinged  on  by,  the  public’.  His 
criticism  is  stimulating,  but  it  can 
appear  very  slight  when,  for  example, 
his  remarks  on  fancy  and  imagination 
are  put  beside  those  in  the  commen¬ 
tary  on  Emma  reviewed  below. 

Mansfield  Park  has  provoked  some 
spirited  writing  this  year.  David 
Ellis’s  ‘The  Irony  of  Mansfield  Park ’ 
( CR )  has  a  strongly  argued  thesis  to 
the  effect  that  Jane  Austen  could  not 
help  being  ironic  to  some  degree 
about  Fanny  Price  and,  indeed,  about 
every  other  character  in  the  novel. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  believes  that 
it  is  made  great  by  the  co-existence  of 
warmth  and  tenderness  with  its 
author’s  ingrained  scepticism.  Robert 
A.  Draffan  counters  admiration  of  the 
house  and  all  it  stands  for  in  his 
‘ Mansfield  Park :  Jane  Austen’s  Bleak 
House’  ( EIC ).  It  ‘denies  life’,  despite 
its  superficial  allure.  Draffan  also 
mounts  a  lively  attack  on  Sir  Thomas 
and  Lady  Bertram,  and  on  ‘the  aristo¬ 
cratic  assumptions  of  Mansfield 
Park’s  parasitic  inhabitants’. 

J.  F.  Burrows  provides  a  close, 
step-by-step  commentary  on  Jane 
Austen’s  Emma \86  ‘The  nuances  of 
Jane  Austen’s  artistry  are  most  fully 
discernible  if  one  can  allow  the  novel 
to  unfold  as  if  for  the  first  time’,  he 
writes  at  one  point.  After  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction,  in  which  he  rejects  the  com¬ 
mon  claim  that  Knightley  is  the 
author’s  spokesman,  he  divides  his 
study  into  three  sections,  each  one  of 
which  corresponds  to  a  volume  of 
the  first  edition.  Key  words  like 
fancy,  imagination,  and  reason  are 
tested  against  Johnson’s  definitions, 
theories  of  impersonal  narration, 
realization,  etc.  are  duly  weighed  for 
relevance  to  Emma,  and  comments  of 
other  critics  brought  to  bear  where 
necessary.  The  course  is  relatively 

86  Jane  Austen’s  ’Emma' ,  by  J.  F.  Burrows. 
Sydney  U.P.,  1968.  pp.  132.  $A2.75.  26s. 
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strenuous,  but  Burrows  undoubtedly 
deepens  one’s  reading  of  this  novel. 
There  is  a  useful  select  bibliography. 
J.  S.  La  wry’s  ‘“Decided  and  Open”: 
Structure  in  Emma ’  ( NCF )  suggests 
that  its  structure  is  ‘almost  too 
deliberate’.  It  demonstrates,  controls, 
and  certifies  Emma’s  ‘favorable  moral 
destiny’.  In  ‘Emma  and  Miss  Bates: 
Early  experiences  of  Separation  and 
the  Theme  of  Dependency  in  Jane 
Austen’s  Novels’  {SEL)  E.  Margaret 
Moore  asserts  that  painful  personal 
experience  prevented  Jane  Austen 
from  dealing  ironically  and  dis¬ 
passionately  with  Fanny  Price.  (Com¬ 
pare  Ellis’s  view,  above.)  By  Emma, 
however,  Jane  Austen  was  able  to 
explore  the  theme  of  human  depend¬ 
ency  in  depth.  The  attack  on  Miss 
Bates,  a  mother  figure,  is  aesthetically 
crucial,  and  Emma  comes  to  realize 
that  emotional  dependence  is  ‘a 
necessary  part  of  genuine  love’. 

J.  IT.  Wheatley’s  Patterns  in  Thack¬ 
eray’s  Fiction  pursues  both  a  chron¬ 
ological  and  an  analytical  scheme.87 
Parody  he  regards  as  highly  import¬ 
ant,  so  the  first  of  three  sections  is  a 
study  of  the  early  parody.  Here 
Wheatley  notes  its  ‘freedom  from 
system,  openness,  and  especially  an 
intellectual  geniality  and  responsive¬ 
ness’,  and  continues  with  a  study  of 
developments  from  it,  in  particular 
‘Thackeray’s  aesthetic  delight  in  the 
existence  of  roles’.  The  centre  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  Vanity  Fair. 
Wheatley’s  argument  is  highly  intel- 
lectualized  and  technical.  It  hinges 
upon  concepts  of  ‘satire’  and  ‘realism’, 
as  much  modes  of  thought  as  of 
expression,  which  jostle  each  other. 
The  satirist  can  expose  hypocrisy  ‘on 
the  assumption  that  one  could  simply 
listen  to  one’s  inner  being  and  become 
honest,  if  one  tried’;  but  ‘for  Thack- 

87  Patterns  in  Thackeray’ s  Fiction,  by 
James  H.  Wheatley.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
M.I.T.  Press,  pp.  157.  7Cb'. 


eray’s  realist  ...  the  most  instinctive 
response  includes  formal  elements, 
and  so  the  distinction  between  emo¬ 
tions  and  externality  falters  and 
necessarily  blurs’.  But,  Wheatley 
claims,  ‘  Vanity  Fair  has  a  vision  in 
the  sense  that  it  presents  a  coherent 
tension,  a  pull  between  mutually  rein¬ 
forcing  ways  of  seeing’.  The  last 
section  sees  the  later  novels  as  the 
record  of  a  real,  if  not  great,  spiritual 
development.  Wheatley  here  writes 
upon  Thackeray’s  central  figures,  the 
‘curve  of  action’,  and  his  ‘sentiment  of 
reality’  in  theory  and  practice.  The 
complexity  of  Pendennis,  with  its  over¬ 
lays  and  parallels,  is  for  him  ‘a  good 
part  of  what  we  feel  to  be  “realism”  ’. 

M.  G.  Sundell  supplies  a  plainly 
sensible  introduction  to  a  collection 
of  critical  essays  on  Vanity  Fair,88 
about  which,  he  thinks,  ‘any  attempt 
to  describe  it  as  a  well-wrought  urn  is 
likely  to  prove  more  ingenious  than 
exact’.  He  gathers  interpretations  by 
Arnold  Kettle,  Dorothy  Van  Ghent, 
and  Kathleen  Tillotson;  also  pieces 
by  G.  Armour  Craig  on  its  style,  A. 
E.  Dyson  on  its  irony,  and  J.  Loof- 
bourow  on  form,  style,  and  content. 
A  second  section  contains  shorter 
pieces  on  various  aspects  of  what 
Dyson  calls  one  of  the  world’s  most 
devious  novels.  Joan  Stevens,  in  ‘A 
Roundabout  Ride’  (VS),  examines 
the  text  and  illustrations  of  Vanity 
Fair  and  one  of  Thackeray’s  Punch 
articles  based  on  his  rides  about 
London.  Reconstruction  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  scene  and  its  denizens  brings  out 
the  significance  of  tiny  details  in 
Vanity  Fair  and  their  ingenious 
consonancy  with  Thackeray’s  main 
intentions. 

James  C.  Simmons  writes  on  ‘Bul- 
wer  and  Vesuvius:  the  Topicality  of 

88  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
'  Vanity  Fair',  ed.  by  M.  G.  Sundell.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  iv  +  123. 
$1.25. 
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The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii'  ( NCF ).  It 
was  issued  one  week  after  the  news  of 
a  catastrophic  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
reached  England.  In  ‘Bulwer-Lytton 
and  Dickens’  Jo’  (NCF)  Edwin  M. 
Eigner  and  Joseph  I.  Fradin  put 
forward  Beck  in  Bulwer’s  Lucretia 
(1846)  as  a  literary  source  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  real  George  Ruby. 

Reissued  works  include  the  1927 
Everyman  edition  of  Forster’s  Dick¬ 
ens ,89  now  given  more  of  Forster’s 
original  notes,  additional  notes,  and  a 
new  index  by  A.  J.  Hoppe;  and  J. 
Hillis  Miller’s  1958  Charles  Dickens: 
The  World  of  His  Novels.90  A  new 
work,  George  Wing’s  Dickens91 
attempts  to  re-orientate  criticism  as 
practised  by  Miller  and  D.  Van 
Ghent,  wondering  if  ‘Dickens’s  fic¬ 
tion  can  survive  the  inferences  of 
existentialism’.  Wing  devotes  his 
middle  sections  to  the  novels  and 
shorter  fiction;  his  first  section  deals 
with  those  parts  of  Dickens’s  life  that 
‘may  be  most  immediately  deter¬ 
minant’  in  his  writing,  and  his  last 
section  gives  an  evaluative  outline  of 
Dickens  criticism.  Wing’s  own  criti¬ 
cism,  especially  of  the  later  novels, 
perhaps  reduces  Dickens’s  stature 
overmuch.  ‘Tensions  between  pater¬ 
nal  chummery  and  discomposing 
desires  tormented  his  personality,  and 
as  a  result  his  fiction  often  comprised 
a  series  of  elbowing  incompatibilities’, 
he  writes,  and  proceeds  to  concentrate 
attention  upon  the  heroines.  He  also 
makes  a  point  of  emphasizing  the 
ubiquitous  ‘merriment,  no  matter 
how  twisted,  sardonic,  or  even 

89  The  Life  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  John 
Forster,  ed.  A.  J.  Hoppe.  Dent.  pp.  xviii-f 
474;  ix+486.  3 6s. 

90  Charles  Dickens:  The  World  of  His 
Novels,  by  J.  Hillis  Miller.  Bloomington  and 
London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xiii+346.  Paper¬ 
back  25  s. 

91  Dickens,  by  George  Wing.  Writers  and 
Critics.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  116. 
Paperback  50p.  10s. 


vicious’;  but  then,  it  is  only  fair  to 
add,  makes  very  clear  what  else  he  has 
deliberately  omitted  to  examine  in 
detail.  Graham  Smith’s  Dickens, 
Money  and  Society  has  not  been 
available  for  review. 

Harry  Stone’s  edition  of  The  Uncol¬ 
lected  Writings  of  Charles  Dickens 92 
contains  the  text  of  seventy-eight 
articles  from  Household  Words,  a 
number  of  them  by  Dickens  alone, 
the  rest  collaborative.  Despite  the 
diversity  of  their  subject-matter  and 
the  number  of  writers  concerned,  all 
the  articles  ‘seem  to  speak  with  a 
single  voice’.  The  substantial  intro¬ 
duction  gives  a  scholarly  account  of 
Dickens’s  journalism,  a  description  of 
the  Household  Words  staff  and  their 
system  (this  maybe  supplemented  with 
details  of  the  printing  processes  given 
in  one  of  the  articles),  a  survey  of 
Dickens’s  editorial  practice,  and  a 
critique  of  the  articles  and  their  style. 
The  joint  articles,  identified  as  such 
in  the  Contributors’  Book,  were  some¬ 
times  substantially  by  Dickens,  some¬ 
times  revised  by  him:  Stone  presents 
his  estimates  in  the  headnotes.  In  his 
introduction  he  underlines  how  the 
juxtaposition  of  ordinary  and  Dicken¬ 
sian  vision  ‘throws  into  relief  the 
special  qualities  of  his  imagination’; 
the  interpolations  ‘sometimes  glow 
and  blaze  against  their  neutral  back¬ 
grounds  with  an  incongruous  light’; 
Dickens’s  ‘eye,  voice,  and  sensibility 
suddenly  enter  and  quicken  an  essay: 
marvellously  shifting  a  point  of  view, 
subtly  deepening  a  vignette,  brilli¬ 
antly  pointing  up  an  absurdity,  or 
working  some  other  transformation’. 
This  excellent  introduction  ends  with 
an  analysis  of  virtuoso  set-pieces  by 
the  mature  Dickens,  his  experimental 
prose  looking  forward  to  twentieth 

92  The  Uncollected  Writings  of  Charles 
Dickens:  ' Household  Words'  1850-1859,  ed. 
by  Harry  Stone.  The  Penguin  Press,  pp.  xx  + 
359;  xii+356.  £6-30.  126.S. 
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century  modes.  Two  appendixes 
enable  us  to  examine  Dickens’s  cuts 
and  alterations  of  two  articles  in 
detail;  there  is  all  the  necessary 
scholarly  apparatus,  and  numerous 
illustrations.  A  minor  companion  for 
this  major  edition  is  a  reprint  of 
essays  by  Dickens  from  All  the  Year 
Round,  first  published  with  Chester¬ 
ton’s  very  brief  introduction  in  1911. 93 

The  second  volume  of  the  Pilgrim 
Edition  of  Dickens’s  Letters  ( YW 
XLVI.  283)  has  not  been  available  for 
review.94  Its  706  letters  (including 
extracts  and  mentions)  cover  the 
period  between  1840  and  1841  when 
Dickens  was  making  or  confirming 
some  of  the  most  important  friend¬ 
ships  of  his  life.  The  year  1841,  too, 
happens  to  be  the  only  year  in  which 
letterstoDickenshave‘survivedinsome 
bulk’ ;  these  are  used  extensively  in  the 
footnotes  of  this  model  edition.  The 
editors  take  the  opportunity  in  their 
introduction  of  questioning  various 
legends  that  have  grown  up  about  the 
reception  of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop. 

E.  W.  F.  Tomlin’s  Charles  Dickens 
is  a  very  well-illustrated  centenary 
volume.95  It  contains  readable  essays 
by  J.  B.  Priestley,  Edgar  Johnson, 
Ivor  Brown,  Christopher  Hibbert,  and 
the  editor,  together  with  some  more 
unusual  contributions.  Harry  Stone 
traces  ‘The  Genesis  of  a  Novel: 
Great  Expectations' ,  showing  the 
merging  of  clusters  of  associations 
about  the  figure  of  ‘a  woman  in  white’ 
and  other  central  images  and  themes. 
Emlyn  Williams  draws  upon  his 
special  knowledge  of  ‘Dickens  and  the 

93  The  U ncommercial  Traveller,  by  Charles 
Dickens,  intro,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Dent, 
pp.  x+354.  14s. 

94  The  Letters  of  Charles  Dickens.  Vol.  II : 
1840-1841,  ed.  by  Madeline  House  and 
Graham  Storey,  with  Kathleen  Tillotson. 
O.U.P.  pp.  xx  +  547.  135s. 

95  Charles  Dickens  1812-1870:  A  Centenary 
Volume,  ed.  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin.  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson.  pp.  288.  £3-50.  70s. 


Theatre’  to  reveal  the  strange  para¬ 
dox  that  Dickens  the  actor  ‘neglected 
Dickens  the  man  of  literature’. 
Nicolas  Bentley  writes  fascinatingly 
upon  ‘Dickens  and  his  Illustrators’. 
Another  centenary  volume  is  A.  L. 
Hayward’s  The  Dickens  Encyclo¬ 
paedia,  a  reference-guide  which  first 
appeared  in  1924  and  is  now  re¬ 
printed.96 

A  posthumous  volume  of  John 
Butt’s  essays  and  addresses97  con¬ 
tains  ‘Dickens’s  Christmas  Books’ 
(1951)  and  ‘The  Serial  Publication  of 
Dickens’s  Novels’  (1958).  The  Christ¬ 
mas  Books,  he  notes,  come  from 
years  that  were  crucial  in  Dickens’s 
literary  development.  ‘A  Christmas 
Carol’  is  notable  as  the  first  occasion 
when  Dickens  exercised  full  construc¬ 
tive  care  instead  of  letting  events  ‘ reel 
rather  than  march  to  a  conclusion’. 
‘The  Haunted  Man’  is  even  more 
complex  and  worked  out.  There  is 
some  doubt  ‘whether  Dickens  could 
have  perfected  that  highly  important 
element  in  his  art,  his  symbolism, 
without  first  making  these  Christmas 
experiments’.  The  editor’s  comment 
that  these  pieces  were  too  attractive  to 
be  left  unpublished  seems  just.  A 
Child’s  History  of  England  is  reprint¬ 
ed  with  its  brief  yet  typical  introduc¬ 
tion  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.98  ‘The 
history  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
periods  that  it  talks  about;  but  it  tells 
us  a  great  deal  about  the  period  that 
it  does  not  talk  about;  the  period  in 
which  it  was  written.’ 

William  R.  Harvey  studies  ‘Charles 
Dickens  and  the  Byronic  Hero’ 

96  The  Dickens  Encyclopaedia:  An  Alpha¬ 
betical  Dictionary,  by  Arthur  L.  Hayward. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xii  +  175. 
£2-50.  50s. 

97  Pope,  Dickens,  and  Others:  Essays  and 
Addresses,  by  John  Butt,  ed.  by  Geoffrey 
Carnall.  Edinburgh  U.P.  pp.  xi  +  172.  30s. 

98  A  Child’s  History  of  England,  by  Charles 
Dickens,  intro,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Dent, 
pp.  xx  +  396.  16s. 
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( NCF ),  a  type  that  is  foreshadowed  by 
the  dandies  and  fops  Dickens  created. 
Most  of  Harvey’s  attention  is  given 
to  Steerforth,  Carton  (though  he  is 
less  ‘pure’  as  a  Byronic  type),  and 
Wrayburn,  with  his  Weltschmerz  and 
‘touch  of  Steerforth’s  rakishness’.  It  is 
important  that  Carton  and  Wrayburn 
are  ‘purged  of  much  of  their  Byron- 
isnT.  James  Walton  writes  on  ‘Con¬ 
rad,  Dickens,  and  the  Detective 
Novel’  (NCF),  comparing  The  Secret 
Agent  and  Bleak  House  with  particular 
reference  to  Heap  and  Bucket.  In 
‘Dickens  and  Mayhew:  a  Further 
Note’  (NCF)  Harvey  Peter  Suck- 
smith  presents  ‘conclusive  external 
evidence’  that  Dickens  knew  May- 
hew’s  work.  Jane  R.  Cohen  contri¬ 
butes  a  lengthy  and  detailed  article  to 
HLB,  ‘“All-of-aTwist”:  the  Relation¬ 
ship  of  GeorgeCruikshank  and  Charles 
Dickens’.  This  has  great  intrinsic 
interest  and  goes  some  way  to  making 
up  for  the  lack  of  a  modern  biography 
of  Cruikshank.  In  ‘Dickens  and  the 
Tooting  Disaster’  (VS,  1968)  A.  W. 
C.  Brice  and  K.  J.  Fielding  print  the 
text  of  ‘A  Recorder’s  Charge’,  one  of 
a  number  of  newly-identified  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Examiner.  Brice  and 
Fielding  give  all  the  necessary  back¬ 
ground  relating  to  the  death  of  150 
children  from  cholera  at  a  child-farm 
and  indicate  the  connexion  between 
Dickens’s  journalism  and  imaginative 
writing. 

James  R.  Kincaid  focuses  on  ‘The 
Education  of  Mr.  Pickwick’  (NCF),  a 
process  in  which  Sam  Weller  acts  as 
Cheiron.  In  'Dombey  and  Son : 
Chapter  XXXI,  Plate  20’  (ELN) 
Michael  Steig  refers  to  H.  K. 
Browne’s  illustration  to  clarify  a  seem¬ 
ing  textual  confusion.  Stanley  Tick’s 
‘The  Memorializing  of  Mr.  Dick’ 
(NCF)  deals  with  Mr  Dick  as  ‘an 
image  of  the  author  himself’.  But  Mr 
Dick  attempts  to  tell  his  buried  self¬ 
history  directly,  whereas  Dickens, 


‘slyly  and  doubtless  in  some  per¬ 
plexity’,  created  a  metaphor  of  him¬ 
self. 

Bleak  House  rates  two  collections 
of  essays  this  year:  Jacob  Korg’s 
Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  and 
a  ‘Casebook’  edited  by  A.  E.  Dyson." 
The  latter  delves  further  back  in  time 
and  includes  a  section  of  background 
pieces,  another  of  early  reviews  and 
comment,  and  a  third  designed  to 
show  the  novel  in  its  period.  Amongst 
modern  critics  Dyson  agrees  with 
Korg  in  selecting  Edgar  Johnson,  J. 
Hillis  Miller,  Mark  Spilka,  and  Taylor 
Stoehr;  but  then,  where  Korg  chooses 
R.  A.  Donovan’s  ‘Structure  and 
Idea  in  Bleak  House',  Leonard 
Deen’s  ‘Style  and  Unity  in  Bleak 
House',  and  pieces  by  G.  Armour 
Craig,  R.  E.  Garis,  Murray  Krieger, 
and  W.  Y.  Tindall,  Dyson  prints 
Monroe  Engel’s  ‘ Bleak  House:' 
Death  and  Reality’,  W.  J.  Harveys 
‘ Bleak  House :  the  Double  Narrative’, 
C.  B.  Cox’s  ‘A  Dickens  Landscape’, 
and  an  extract  from  his  own  forth¬ 
coming  book  on  Dickens.  SEL  con¬ 
tains  Alan  R.  Burke’s  ‘The  Strategy 
and  Theme  of  Urban  Observation  in 
Bleak  House'.  Large  relationships 
and  innumerable  secret  lives  must  be 
discovered.  From  the  Apocalyptic 
order  to  watch  early  in  the  novel, 
everyone  is  watching  and  waiting  at 
windows  while  the  walls  of  the  city 
‘are  eloquent’  with  written,  printed, 
and  painted  messages.  Eventually,  all 
eyes  ‘are  opened  to  the  truth  of  the 
human  community’.  Doris  Stringham 
Delespinasse  takes  up  ‘The  Signi¬ 
ficance  of  Dual  Point  of  View  in 
Bleak  House'  (NCF,  1968).  Using 
Northrop  Frye’s  terms,  she  finds 

99  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘Bleak  House',  ed.  by  Jacob  Korg.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  vii  +  114. 
Paperback  $1.25.  13,?. 

Dickens:  ‘ Bleak  House' :  A  Casebook,  ed. 
by  A.  E.  Dyson.  Macmillan,  pp.  284.  Paper¬ 
back  65p.  13.s. 
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Esther’s  narration  a  mixture  of  ‘novel’ 
with  ‘romance’  and  the  omniscient 
narrator’s  almost  entirely  ‘anatomy’. 
In  practice,  a  sympathetic  view  of  the 
thoughts  and  activities  of  ‘real’ 
people  ‘contrasts  with  the  detached, 
ironic  world  view’,  and  Esther’s 
‘comic  pattern’  helps  show  ‘how  self¬ 
destructive  a  detached,  unfeeling  posi¬ 
tion  is’.  In  ‘ Bleak  House:  Structure 
and  Style’  ( SoR )  Albert  J.  Guerard 
explores  the  interlocking  narratives 
and  the  ‘complicated  impressionist 
game  of  anticipations  and  recurrences 
and  delays’.  He  thinks  Esther’s 
narrative  is  successful  in  its  own 
terms  but  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  roving  conductor’s  (‘not  exactly 
the  author’).  Dickens’s  ‘expertness 
both  instinctive  and  calculated’  is 
highly  praised. 

Paul  E.  Gray  believes  that  Hard 
Times,  standing  on  the  borderline  of 
fiction  and  non-fiction,  is  ‘peculiarly 
vulnerable’  to  both  historical  and 
aesthetic  criticism.  His  introduction 
to  a  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations 
volume100  outlines  critical  questions 
raised  by  the  novel.  He  also  provides 
a  list  of  articles  which  take  issue  with 
F.  R.  Leavis’s  appendix  in  The  Great 
Tradition  and  a  number  of  short 
pieces  called  ‘Viewpoints’.  The  main 
section  contains  K.  J.  Fielding’s  ‘The 
Battle  for  Preston’,  A.  O.  J.  Cock- 
shut’s  ‘ Hard  Times — Dickens’s  Mas¬ 
terpiece?’,  Earle  Davis’s  ‘The  Social 
Microcosmic  Pattern’,  David  Lodge’s 
‘The  Rhetoric  of  Hard  Times',  and 
other  pieces  by  Humphry  House, 
Philip  Collins,  John  Butt  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Tillotson,  Edgar  Johnson,  and 
Sylvere  Monod.  In  ‘Fettered  Fancy  in 
Hard  Times'  (PMLA)  David  Son- 
stroem  maintains  that  there  is  an 
uncertainty  in  the  handling  of  Fancy; 

i°o  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘Hard  Times’,  ed.  by  Paul  Edward  Gray. 
Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  iv  + 
123.  $1.25. 


imaginative  play  and  fellow  feeling 
work  ‘somewhat  at  cross-purposes’  in 
the  novel.  Fancy  provides  ‘a  garden 
in  the  stony  ways  of  this  world’  that 
protects  some  but  also  excludes  those 
who  need  compassion. 

David  Gervais,  in  ‘The  Poetry  of 
Little  Dorrit '  ( CQ ),  wonders  if  the 
characters  are  adequate  to  the  poetic 
richness  of  their  context.  He  com¬ 
ments  on  Dickens’s  weaknesses  in 
handling  emotion  and  satire,  but 
notes  his  creation  of  a  ‘narrator’s 
voice  which  is  neither  subjective  nor 
journalistic’,  that  of  Dickens  the  poet. 
His  ‘tone  is,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  essence  of  its  unity’.  In  ‘Dickens’ 
Flora  Finching  and  Joyce’s  Molly 
Bloom’  (NCF,  1968)  Fred  Kaplan 
gives  a  useful  list  of  works  on  the 
parallels  between  Dickens  and  Joyce 
and  examines  an  unnoticed  one  in 
detail,  comparing  a  monologue  by 
Flora  Finching  with  a  section  of  one 
by  Molly  Bloom.  Marshall  W.  Greg¬ 
ory’s  ‘Values  and  Meaning  in  Great 
Expectations:  the  Two  Endings  Re¬ 
visited’  ( EIC )  is  unusual  in  its  claim 
that  the  revision  is  superior,  the  ‘final 
emphatic  utterance  of  the  values 
which  have  informed  the  whole  rest 
of  the  novel’.  Gregory  believes  that  its 
‘vision  transcends  the  despair  of 
suffering  without  redemption’  of 
more  modern  literature.  A.  E.  Dyson 
makes  a  plea  for  attention  to  every 
nuance  of  texture  and  structure  in 
‘ Edwin  Drood:  a  Horrible  Wonder 
Apart’  ( CritQ ).  One  of  the  book’s 
central  patterns  concerns  ‘the  theme 
of  one  mind’s  ascendancy  over 
another’ ;  it  even  extends  to  the  comic 
scenes.  At  the  end  of  this  essay 
Dyson  takes  issue  with  Edmund 
Wilson,  claiming  that  Dickens  justi¬ 
fied  ‘reason  and  sanity  as  the  grounds 
for  all  human  activity’.  Finally, 
Thomas  Kelly  writes  more  generally 
on  ‘Character  in  Dickens’  Late 
Novels’  ( MLQ ).  He  defends  the 
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characterization,  beginning  with  the 
use  of  dreams  and  hallucinations  to 
represent  labyrinthine  inner  life  and 
going  on  to  the  ‘grand  fictions’  of 
Mrs  Gamp,  Bounderby,  and  William 
Dorrit.  Other  good  points  are  made 
about  the  disguise  motif  and  character 
pairings  which  show  ‘discrete  and 
opposed  moral  and  psychic  condi¬ 
tions’.  Hortense  and  Rosa,  for 
example,  are  complementary  ‘sym¬ 
bols  across  time  for  the  moral 
posture  of  Lady  Dedlock’.  Kelly 
ends  with  some  comments  about 
‘living  designs  of  a  higher  order, 
multicellular  creatures,  great  indi¬ 
viduals’. 

Michael  Steig  allows  us  welcome 
time  off  from  the  constant  assaults  on 
major  fictional  citadels  in  ‘Subversive 
Grotesque  in  Samuel  Warren’s  Ten 
Thousand  a- Year'  ( NCF ).  He  con¬ 
siders  it  a  failure  on  the  serious  level, 
but  thinks  its  villain,  Oily  Gammon, 
a  ‘complex  and  moving  psychological 
portrait’  and  the  grotesque  portrayal 
of  Tittlebat  Titmouse  remarkable — 
the  embodiment  of  ‘low  energy’.  Yet 
even  here  there  is  an  interesting  com¬ 
parison  to  be  made  with  Charles 
Dickens  in  real  life  and  between  the 
novel  as  a  whole  and  Bleak  House. 

Wilkie  Collins’s  The  Woman  in 
White,  carefully  edited  by  Anthea 
Trodd,  is  excellently  introduced  by 
Kathleen  Tillotson.101  The  new  phen¬ 
omenon  in  ‘The  Lighter  Reading  of 
the  Eighteen-Sixties’  was  the  sensa¬ 
tion  novel,  which  added  secrets  to  the 
traditional  novel  of  excitement  and 
suspense.  Sometimes  based  upon 
actual  contemporary  crimes,  ‘wild 
yet  domestic’,  it  was  highly  popular. 
Its  influence  invaded  other  kinds  of 
novel:  Henry  James  was  constrained 
to  speak  of  the  ‘vulgar  plot’  of 

i°i  77,^  Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins, 
ed.  by  Anthea  Trodd,  intro,  by  Kathleen 
Tillotson.  Riverside  Editions.  Boston,  Mass.: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  pp.  xxx  +  514.  $1.95. 
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Felix  Holt  and  Hardy’s  Desperate 
Remedies  is  ‘clear  evidence  of  the 
dominance  of  the  convention’.  The 
use  of  contemporary  setting  was 
influential;  various  taboos  were 
breached;  narrative  form  became 
more  experimental.  Mrs  Tillotson 
here  specifies  Collins’s  linked,  some¬ 
times  overlapping  narratives,  which 
sustain  ‘not  only  mystery  but  the 
sense  of  actuality  and  close  involve¬ 
ment’.  {The  Ring  and  the  Book,  she 
remarks,  fulfils  the  deeper  possibilities 
of  the  form.)  Finally  she  considers 
the  relationship  between  Dickens  and 
Collins,  ending  with  Edwin  Drood,  a 
novel  related  to  the  familiar  form  but 
stretching  its  conventions  ‘to  accom¬ 
modate  a  masterpiece’. 

Richard  A.  Levine’s  Benjamin 
Disraeli  is  a  study  of  the  novels, 
especially  Coningsby,  Sybil,  and 
Tancred.102  Others  are  seen  mainly  in 
relation  to  these  three,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  their  ideas.  There  is  little 
aesthetic  criticism.  Henrietta  Temple, 
for  example,  which  has  been  thought 
worth  reprinting  by  Anthony  Hern103 
for  its  ingenious  contrivance,  charac¬ 
terization,  ‘brilliantly  drawn,  impres¬ 
sionistic  backcloth’  of  London  society, 
and  so  on,  is  given  little  attention. 
Levine  briefly  praises  its  craftsman¬ 
ship,  but  firmly  underlines  its  lack  of 
interest  for  him.  In  general  we  are 
given  a  clear,  sometimes  repetitious, 
survey  of  Disraeli’s  ideas  and  their 
intellectual  ancestry.  Tancred  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  complex  of  the 
novels,  both  coherent  and  organic, 
presenting  a  ‘pilgrim  in  quest  of  the 
Law’.  It  contains  all  the  most 
important  motifs  of  the  trilogy:  the 
‘hierarchical  societal  pattern,  the 
heroic  aristocracy  recognizing  its  true 

102  Benjamin  Disraeli,  by  Richard  A. 
Levine.  TEAS.  New  York:  Twayne,  1968. 
pp.  183. 

103  Henrietta  Temple:  A  Love  Story,  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  intro,  by  Anthony  Hern. 
Panther,  pp.  399.  Paperback  40p.  8s. 
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responsibilities,  the  harmonious  nat¬ 
ure  of  existence,  the  spiritual  dignity 
and  nobility  of  the  individual  man, 
[and]  the  creative  rendering  of  the 
Kantian  distinction’  between  noum- 
ena  and  phenomena.  Most  important 
of  all  is  the  exploration  of  ‘the  great 
Asian  mystery’.  Here  and  elsewhere 
Levine  is  helpful  but  not  particularly 
critical  of  Disraeli’s  more  preposterous 
qualities.  Perhaps  the  policy  of  the 
series  is  involved. 

Margaret  Ganz’s  Elizabeth  Gaskell: 
The  Artist  in  Conflict  is  more  con¬ 
tinuously  critical.104  She  argues  that 
Elizabeth  Gaskell  was  not  only 
divided  between  the  demands  of 
family  life  and  her  art  but  also 
‘intensely  affected  by  the  attitudes  of 
the  reading  public  and  the  strictures 
of  the  critics  to  whose  conventional 
standards  . . .  she  was  herself  partially 
committed’.  There  are  times  when 
the  argument  is  probably  pressed  too 
hard.  To  say  that  didacticism  for  Mrs 
Gaskell  was  ‘more  a  moral  obligation 
than  an  instinctive  impulse’  seems  to 
make  her  morality  too  superficial  a 
trait  altogether.  But  Ganz  always 
writes  cogently  and  shows  herself 
able  to  analyse  the  novels  with  neat 
precision,  as  when  she  writes  of  the 
riot  scene  in  North  arid  South : 
‘Though  the  principle  of  emotional 
dependence  is  an  essential  part  of 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  social  teachings,  so 
much  emphasis  is  placed  here  on  its 
romantic  significance  that  its  social 
implications  are  barely  perceptible’. 
Cranford  and  Wives  and  Daughters, 
novels  in  which  Mrs  Gaskell’s  humor¬ 
ist’s  vision  impels  her  to  transcend 
didacticism,  are  seen  as  the  artistic 
triumphs.  Ganz  also  deals  sensibly 
with  The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
other  novels,  and  minor  pieces.  A 
fairly  extensive  and  annotated  biblio- 

104  Elizabeth  Gaskell:  The  Artist  in  Con¬ 
flict,  by  Margaret  Ganz.  New  York :  Twayne. 
pp.  313.  $6. 


graphy  makes  this  a  useful  introduc¬ 
tory  study.  Wives  and  Daughters  is 
introduced  by  Laurence  Lerner,105 
who  enthusiastically  calls  it  ‘the  most 
underrated  novel  in  English’.  This  is 
clear  recognition  of  its  quality  but 
undoubted  neglect  of  the  praise  it 
received  a  few  years  ago  when  Edgar 
Wright  and  Arthur  Pollard  brought 
out  their  books  on  Mrs  Gaskell.  Like 
Wright,  Lerner  invokes  Jane  Austen 
and  George  Eliot,  and  demonstrates 
his  point  by  practical  criticism. 

Charlotte  Maurat’s  The  Brontes’ 
Secret106  is  a  compilation  of  familiar 
material  which  lays  some  stress  on 
the  childhood  manuscripts  and  makes 
a  point  of  quoting  extensively  from 
the  sources.  N.  Brysson  Morrison’s 
Haworth  Harvest  is  more  smoothly 
written.107  She  makes  a  very  positive 
attempt  to  bring  her  subject  to  life, 
though  to  call  Branwell  Bronte 
‘t’  Vicar’s  Pat’  is  perhaps  a  shade  too 
much  local  colour.  Phyllis  Bentley’s 
The  Brontes  and  Their  World 108  has 
many  excellently  chosen  pictures  to 
bring  its  scenes  and  people  to  life. 
(For  a  change,  M.  Heger  is  seen  in  his 
prime.)  The  text  deals  well  with  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject.  N. 
Sherry’s  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte 
is  an  introductory  book.109  It  gives  a 
brief  account  of  their  lives  and  back¬ 
ground,  also  literary  criticism  of  the 
novels  and  the  poems  of  Emily. 

John  Hewish’s  Emily  Bronte  seems 

105  Wives  and  Daughters,  by  Elizabeth 
Gaskell,  ed.  by  Frank  Glover  Smith,  intro, 
by  Laurence  Lerner.  Penguin,  pp.  713.  60p. 
12  s. 

106  The  Brontes'  Secret,  by  Charlotte 
Maurat,  trans.  by  Margaret  Meldrum.  Con¬ 
stable.  pp.  271.  42s. 

107  Haworth  Harvest:  The  Lives  of  the 
Brontes,  by  N.  Brysson  Morrison.  Dent.  pp. 
viii+279.  £2-10.  42s. 

108  The  Brontes  and  Their  World,  by 
Phyllis  Bentley.  Thames  &  Hudson,  pp.  144. 
£1-75.  35s. 

109  Charlotte  and  Emily  Bronte,  by  Norman 
Sherry.  Literature  in  Perspective  Series. 
Evans  Brothers.  Paperback  43p.  8s.  6 d. 
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to  be  the  product  of  an  immersion  in 
the  often  mysterious  and  disputed 
case  of  Emily.110  He  feels  that  her 
poetry  is  ‘an  uncensored  record  of  the 
growth  of  her  mind’  and  that,  in 
general,  she  becomes  more  unortho¬ 
dox.  ‘As  belief  narrows,  the  artistic 
integrity  of  the  poems  increases.’ 
Though  she  ran  the  same  dangers  as 
any  religious  enthusiast,  Hewish 
thinks  that  she  succeeded  both  in  her 
poetry  and  ‘on  the  dangerous  ground 
of  Wuthering  Heights,  because  she  is 
as  much  artist  as  visionary;  she 
remains  observant,  with  a  thread  lead¬ 
ing  back  to  reality,  in  which  pulses 
throb’.  Part  2  of  this  biographical- 
critical  study  is  devoted  to  Wuthering 
Heights.  Hewish  investigates  the  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Gondal  poems  and 
traces  the  literary  parallels  in  Scott, 
Hoffmann,  Godwin,  Moore’s  Byron, 
popular  magazine  fiction,  and  period¬ 
ical  reviewing.  He  also  gathers  mod¬ 
ern  views  of  the  novels  and  provides 
an  extensive  bibliography,  which 
ranges  from  general  works  to  nine¬ 
teenth-century  reviews,  listed  under 
seven  headings. 

E.  van  de  Larr’s  The  Inner  Structure 
of  ‘  Wuthering  Heights' 111  is  an  enor¬ 
mously  detailed  examination  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  imagery  of  the  novel, 
modestly  admitted  to  be  no  more  than 
one  aid  to  understanding,  but  re¬ 
garded  as  a  dynamic  agent  affecting 
our  response  to  the  characters.  A 
theoretical  introduction  propounds 
the  belief  that  an  imagination  which 
can  form  a  coherent  pattern  of 
images  establishes  a  new  order  of 
reality.  Imagery  of  fire,  air,  weather, 
windows,  animals,  books,  etc.  is  then 

110  Emily  Bronte:  A  Critical  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  Study,  by  John  Hewish.  Macmillan,  pp. 
204.  £2-10.  42s. 

111  The  Inner  Structure  of  ‘Wuthering 
Heights' :  A  Study  of  an  Imaginative  Field,  by 
Elisabeth  Th.M.  van  de  Laar.  The  Hague; 
Paris:  Mouton.  pp.  262.  Paperback  35  Dutch 
Guilders. 


exhaustively  surveyed  (with  all  quo¬ 
tations  supplied  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  page)  and  ordered  in  relation  to 
characters.  As  far  as  Catherine  and 
Heathcliff  are  concerned,  we  are  told 
that  ‘the  positive  aspects  of  the 
imagery  of  air  and  water  conflict 
with  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
imagery  of  light  and  darkness.  In 
other  words:  in  spite  of  the  positive 
aspect  of  the  dynamism  of  height 
there  is  no  identification  of  life  with 
light,  but  with  darkness'.  The  novel 
‘ culminates  in  the  negation  of  light', 
and  the  abhorrent  yet  fascinating 
form  of  ‘ life  in  darkness'  is  created. 
Wuthering  Heights  is  the  subject  of  a 
very  different  study  by  Q.  D.  Leavis.112 
In  this  ‘Fresh  Approach’,  Mrs  Leavis 
makes  a  powerful  attempt,  after  pro¬ 
claiming  the  recalcitrance  of  elements 
that  indicate  the  false  starts  of  an 
inexperienced  author,  to  stress  the 
connexion  with  real  life.  Therefore, 
‘social  attitudes,  instinctive  behav¬ 
iour,  physical  appearance  and  health, 
style  of  speech,  way  of  living,  dress, 
deportment,  emotional  habits — the 
whole  idiom  of  life — are  kept  before 
us  and  are  given  their  due  importance 
in  determining  action,  plot  and 
characterization’,  she  writes  about  the 
differences  between  the  farm  and  the 
grange.  Analyses  of  lock  and  window 
imagery,  children  of  calm  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  storm,  demon-lover  motifs, 
and  the  like  are  all  distractions.  We 
must  not,  however,  overemphasize 
‘the  sociological  novel’,  for  meaning  is 
given  to  the  whole  by  the  more  time¬ 
less  human  relationships  and  their 
working  out.  Even  the  moor  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  Hawthorne’s  for¬ 
ests  or  Egdon  Heath:  it  is  a  way  of 
pointing  human  distinctions.  The 
case  of  the  first  Catherine  is  the  ‘real 
moral  centre  of  the  book’,  an  original 

112  In  Lectures  in  America,  by  F.  R.  Leavis 
and  Q.  D.  Leavis.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  vii 
+  152.  255.  Paperback  125.  6d. 
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psychological  exploration  (to  which 
Emily  Bronte  unfortunately  attached 
unsatisfactory,  Gondal-like  rhetoric). 
In  its  development  conventional 
moralistic  responses  are  foiled;  ‘com¬ 
passionate  understanding’  is  required 
from  us.  Yet,  apart  from  this,  moral 
preferences  are  implied  in  ‘the  parallel 
but  notably  different  history’  of  the 
younger  Catherine,  while  authorial 
impersonality  is  maintained  by  narra¬ 
tive  devices. 

In  ‘Lockwood’s  Dreams  and  the 
Key  to  Wuthering  Heights'  (NCF) 
Ronald  E.  Fine  claims  the  reality  of 
Lockwood’s  dreams — ‘Catherine  Lin¬ 
ton  energises  his  long-buried  libido’. 
In  his  view  they  are  not  just  ‘a  gate¬ 
way  to  the  metaphysical’;  they  are 
‘templates’  for  the  narrative  they 
introduce.  Cecil  W.  Davies  is  another 
who  underlines  aspects  of  Emily 
Bronte’s  realism  in  ‘A  Reading  of 
Wuthering  Heights'  ( EIC ) :  it  is  ‘firmly 
grounded  in  real  time  and  real  place’. 
For  Davies  the  Heathclifif-Cathy 
relationship  is  the  ‘great  positive 
value’  in  the  novel,  though  Heath- 
cliff’s  brutality  is  not  in  the  least 
extenuated. 

T.  A.  J.  Burnett  writes  a  brief 
introduction  to  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
The  Search  After  Hapiness  [sic] 
with  water-colour  illustrations  by 
Carolyn  Dinan.113  In  ‘Jane  Eyre’s 
Progress’  (ES)  J.  Millgate  analyses 
the  linear  pattern  of  the  novel  in  the 
light  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Jane  Eyre, 
he  believes,  is  like  Bunyan’s  Christi¬ 
ana  in  her  refusal  to  surrender  to 
passion  and  the  outcome  proclaims 
moral  achievement,  not  romantic 
wishfulfilment.  Jennifer  Gribble  writes 
most  perceptively  on  ‘Jane  Eyre’s 
Imagination’  (NCF,  1968).  She  diag¬ 
noses  occasional  romanticism,  but 
more  often  a  balance  between  faithful 

113  The  Search  After  Hapiness:  A  Tale,  by 
Charlotte  Bronte,  ed.  by  T.  A.  J.  Burnett. 
Harvill  Press,  pp.  48.  £1-25.  25 s. 


reflection  of  the  objective  world  and 
the  truly  creative  transformation  of 
experience.  Charlotte  Bronte’s  art  is 
to  show  both  the  power  and  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  her  heroine’s  imagination, 
making  Jane  Eyre  hover  between 
fancy  and  real  insight  in  her  develop¬ 
ment  from  daydream  to  maturity. 
Facts  usually  remain  intractable  to 
individual  desires;  even  nature  is  ‘no 
mere  escape’  but  rather  a  way  by 
which  Jane  comes  to  understand  the 
lessons  of  her  social  experience. 
Bronte  Society  Transactions,  amongst 
a  number  of  other  items,  has  a  defence 
of  the  unity  of  Shirley  by  Anne  W. 
Passel,  ‘The  Three  Voices  in  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  Shirley'-,  A.  Norman  Jeff- 
ares’s  ‘ Shirley — A  Yorkshire  Novel’, 
in  which  he  writes  of  its  well-achieved 
regionalism,  anti-romanticism,  and 
conflict  between  personal  and  social 
themes;  and  two  articles  by  Joan 
Stevens.  One,  ‘Sidelights  on  Shirley. 
Bronteana  in  New  Zealand’,  contains 
the  recently  discovered  annotations 
by  a  member  of  the  Taylor  family  on 
the  background  and  characters  of 
Shirley,  the  other  is  an  account  of 
Charlotte’s  remarkable  friend  Mary 
Taylor  and  her  life  in  New  Zealand. 

A  quite  unsensational  novel  of  the 
sixties,  Mrs  Oliphant’s  Miss  Marjori- 
banks,  is  introduced  by  Q.  D.  Leavis.114 
Like  Pride  and  Prejudice,  it  is  ‘light, 
and  bright,  and  sparkling’,  and  not 
without  more  serious  matters  to  form 
a  contrast.  Mrs  Leavis  rightly  under¬ 
lines  its  ‘consistent  ironic  comedy’, 
anti-sentimental  wit,  convincing  love- 
scenes  and  death-scenes  (rarae  aves), 
and  social  history  of  a  kind  that,  ‘in 
default  of  the  novelist,’  no  historian 
could  provide.  She  also  writes 
pertinently  on  its  relationship  to 
Middlemarch:  it  ‘contributed  quite 
considerably’.  In  some  ways  Lucilla 

114  Chronicles  of  Carlingford:  Miss  Marjori- 
banks,  by  Mrs  Oliphant.  intro,  by  Q.  D. 
Leavis.  Zodiac  Press,  pp.  vi+499.  £1-75.  35s. 
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Marjoribanks  is  more  successfully 
handled  than  Dorothea  Brooke;  she  is 
a  ‘classic  additionto  theEnglish Comic 
Characters,  sub-division  female’,  who 
gradually  gains  our  sympathy  and 
admiration  without  ever  being  ideal¬ 
ized  or  in  any  way  denatured.  That 
village  nuisances  and  provincial  social 
life  tended  to  be  all  that  ultra-capable 
Victorian  ladies  were  allowed  to 
handle  is  shown  to  be  ‘pathetic  as  well 
as  ridiculous’,  sheer  waste  of  talent. 
Mrs  Oliphant’s  control  is  near-fault¬ 
less;  the  most  cursory  reading  will 
reveal  both  her  brilliance  and  human¬ 
ity.  In  ‘George  Eliot  and  Mrs 
Oliphant:  A  Comparison  in  Social 
Attitudes’  ( EIC )  Kathleen  Watson 
brings  out  the  accuracy  and  value  of 
Mrs  Oliphant’s  record  of  provincial 
life.  Mrs  Oliphant  may  not  have 
researched  carefully  in  the  George 
Eliot  manner,  but  she  was  quick  to 
fasten  on  what  she  herself  called  ‘a 
trifle  here  and  there  [that]  catches  the 
creative  eye’ — even  if  it  was  no  more 
than  the  significant  donning  of  an 
M.B.  waistcoat.  Our  interest  is 
properly  directed  to  a  novelist  whose 
reputation  has  been  unduly  depressed 
in  recent  years. 

Donald  Smalley  selects  from  ‘well 
over  a  million  words  of  material  pos¬ 
sessing  interest  and  value’  for  his 
Trollope:  The  Critical  Heritage.115 
Henry  James  appears  to  modify  his 
early  severity:  ‘his  manner  is  literally 
freckled  with  virtues’  later  turns  into 
praise  of  Trollope’s  ‘good  sense,  his 
clear,  direct  vision  of  the  things  that 
lay  nearest,  and  his  great  natural 
kindness’.  Margaret  Oliphant  (‘a  little 
cold  in  manner  and  tart  in  speech’) 
assures  Mr  Trollope  that  women  are 
‘neither  so  passive  nor  so  grateful  as 
they  are  made  out  to  be’.  Smalley 

115  Trollope:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ed.  by 
Donald  Smalley.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul; 
New  York:  Barnes  &  Noble,  pp.  xviii+572. 
£3-75.  15s. 


prints  lengthy  pieces,  such  as  the 
National  Review  essay  of  1863,  and  the 
many  shorter  reviews  appearing 
within  a  few  months  of  publication  of 
the  individual  novels.  His  introduc¬ 
tion  is  clearly  organized,  the  useful 
headnotes  frequently  cite  Trollope’s 
self-criticism  from  the  Autobiography, 
and  there  is  an  analytical  index. 
Beatrice  Brown’s  Anthony  Trollope 
of  1950,  an  uncomplicated  study  for 
the  reader  with  no  special  knowledge, 
is  reissued.116 

J.  H.  Davidson  reminds  us  of  the 
several  travel  books  that  Trollope 
wrote  from  1859  onwards  in  ‘Anthony 
Trollope  and  the  Colonies’  (VS).  He 
deals  with  their  relationship  to  the 
fiction,  the  relevance  of  Trollope’s 
concept  of  gentility,  the  nature  of  his 
interest,  and  the  pessimistic  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  colonial  thought  in  later 
years.  Ruth  apRoberts  takes  a  closer 
look  at  The  American  Senator  in 
‘Trollope’s  One  World’  ( SAQ ).  She 
finds  that  Senator  Gotobed  needed  a 
kind  of  wit  to  be  a  faux-naif.  He  was 
also  a  device  to  force  evaluation  of 
British  institutions,  giving  this  book 
perhaps  ‘the  widest  perspective  of  all’ 
Trollope’s  works.  Ruth  apRoberts 
also  studies  ‘ Cousin  Henry:  Trollope’s 
Note  From  Antiquity’  (NCF)  as  his 
‘most  precise  and  pointed  illustration’ 
of  a  moral  dilemma  out  of  Cicero’s 
De  Officiis,  concretely  and  penetrat- 
ingly  told.  J.  A.  Banks’s  ‘The  Way 
They  Lived  Then :  Anthony  Trollope 
and  the  1870’s’  (VS,  1968)  is  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  study.  The  novels,  Banks 
believes,  can  only  be  assessed  as 
historical  evidence  if  Trollope  him¬ 
self  is  first  placed  in  his  social  and 
cultural  context.  He  is  a  fine  soci¬ 
ological  novelist  in  an  indirect  way, 
‘sensitive  always  to  the  constraints 
which  set  limits’  on  human  behaviour. 
Though  his  scope  only  takes  in  one 

116  Anthony  Trollope,  by  Beatrice  Curtis 
Brown.  Arthur  Barker,  pp.  107.  15s. 
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section  of  the  gentry,  his  novels  are 
a  particularly  satisfactory  source 
of  information  on  the  norms  of  its 
conduct. 

From  Budapest  comes  a  Hun- 
garian-language  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  realism  in  the  novels  of 
George  Eliot.117  Gordon  S.  Haight 
has  corrected  and  revised  his  original 
edition  of  George  Eliot  and  John 
Chapman  (1940),  which  included 
Chapman’s  Diaries  for  1851  and 
I860.118  A  number  of  appendixes  now 
gather  additional  material,  especially 
an  account  of  the  1863  Diary.  Peter 
K.  Garrett,  who  allots  a  chapter  to 
George  Eliot  in  his  Scene  and  Symbol, 
thinks  it  possible  to  trace  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  Novel  to  ‘a  fully  autono¬ 
mous  symbolic  mode’,  though  he 
recognizes  that  completely  pure  modes 
do  not  exist. 118a  Crises  of  decision 
and  perception  in  George  Eliot’s 
novels  are,  he  claims,  particularly 
suited  to  scenic  presentation,  so  he 
examines  them  carefully  for  their 
means  of  concentrating  significance. 
He  recognizes,  however,  that  scenes 
cannot  be  considered  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  omniscient  narrator  con¬ 
vention;  they  exist  within  a  ‘textural 
continuity’.  Meredith’s  manipulation 
of  thematic  imagery  is  compared  with 
George  Eliot’s  subordination  of  her 
symbolism  to  realistic  human  and 
social  drama.  Any  shift  towards 
primary  symbolic  levels  is  fatal  to 
George  Eliot’s  art,  though  ‘Dickens’ 
spatial  form  provides  a  matrix  which 
can  accommodate  his  multiple  modes’. 
Garrett  ends  with  an  analysis  of 

117  A  Valosagabrazolas  Problemai  George 
Eliot  Reginyeiben,  by  Anna  Katona.  Buda¬ 
pest:  Akaddmiai  Kiadb.  pp.  226. 

118  George  Eliot  &  John  Chapman,  With 
Chapman’s  Diaries,  by  Gordon  S.  Haight. 
2nd  edn.  Archon  Books,  pp.  xi+285.  $8.50. 

u8a  Scene  and  Symbol  from  George  Eliot  to 
James  Joyce:  Studies  in  Changing  Fictional 
Mode,  by  Peter  K.  Garrett.  New  Haven: 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  ix+284. 


parallel  scenes  that  ‘emphasize  pro¬ 
gression’,  especially  in  Middlemarch. 

Middlemarch  receives  extraordin¬ 
ary  praise  in  Calvin  Bedient’s  ‘ Middle- 
march:  Touching  Down’  ( HudR ).  He 
calls  it  ‘the  epitome  of  realism  itself’ 
and  ‘heard  at  its  deepest,  ...  a  pro¬ 
longed  protest  of  the  dissatisfied  ego, 
a  lamentation  on  the  darkness  of  life 
without  fame’.  Frederick  Willey 
places  it  generally  in  the  Cervantes 
tradition  in  his  ‘Appearance  and 
Reality  in  Middlemarch’’  ( SoR ).  Char¬ 
acters  construct  their  intellectual 
beliefs  in  their  attempts  to  explain 
reality;  their  idealistic  quests  are  then 
attempts  to  ‘re-form’  reality  and 
serious  delusions  of  true  advance. 
Society  in  the  novel  Willey  regards  as 
complex,  various,  and  fluid,  ‘George 
Eliot’s  dramatic  rendering  of  the  rich 
variety  of  the  appearances  and  the 
realities  of  life’.  N.  N.  Feltes  writes 
on  ‘George  Eliot’s  “Pier-Glass”:  the 
Development  of  a  Metaphor’  ( MP ). 
He  neatly  expounds  the  inter-rela¬ 
tionships,  both  actual  and  conceptual, 
between  Ruskin’s  explanation  of  an 
optical  phenomenon,  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  metaphorical  use  of  it,  and  the 
introduction  in  chapter  27  of  Middle- 
march  of  an  eminent  philosopher 
explaining  a  similar  illusion. 

In  ‘Death  and  Immortality:  George 
Eliot’s  Solution’  {NCF)  Edward  T. 
Hurley  suggests  that  ‘the  family 
becomes  throughout  the  novels  the 
focus  and  bearer  of  continuing  life, 
which  masters  time,  history,  and 
death’.  Individual  members  must 
freely  choose  to  pass  on  the  heritage. 
In  Daniel  Deronda  the  family,  he 
thinks,  culminates  in  ‘the  trans¬ 
cendental  nation’.  Shirley  Frank 
Levenson’s  ‘The  Use  of  Music  in 
Daniel  Deronda'  {NCF)  studies  music 
(‘a  monologue  of  emotion’  according 
to  Feuerbach)  as  a  unifying  thread. 
Gwendolen’s  egoism  is  reflected  in 
her  treatment  of  music  as  a  means 
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rather  than  an  end,  quite  unlike 
Mirah  with  her  positive  feeling  for 
music  and  Deronda,  who  is  ‘raised  to 
an  almost  mystical  perception  of  the 
world’.  NCF  also  contains  Brian 
Swann’s  ‘Eyes  in  the  Mirror :  Imagery 
and  Symbol  in  Daniel  Deronda'.  He, 
too,  studies  a  metaphoric  enrichment 
of  Gwendolen’s  career,  when  imagery 
of  sight  and  eyes  is  reinforced  by  the 
symbolism  of  mirrors.  Gwendolen 
worships  her  own  reflection  until 
perception  is  forced  upon  her. 
Reflecting  mirrors  become  trans¬ 
parent  windows. 

William  Hale  White’s  Autobio¬ 
graphy  of  Mark  Rutherford  and 
Deliverance  appear  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Basil  Willey.119  Willey  agrees 
with  Daiches’s  high  estimate  of  these 
works,  spiritual  records  of  an  escape 
from  a  provincial  nonconformity 
that  could  regard  both  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  George  Fox’s  Journal 
as  unsuitable  reading.  Willey  notes 
the  likenesses  between  the  fiction  and 
White's  own  life,  including  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  friendship  he  struck  up 
temporarily  with  George  Eliot  when 
working  for  George  Chapman,  and 
goes  on  to  characterize  the  nature  of 
White’s  deliverance — ‘in  the  direc¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  what  is  now  (since 
Bonhoeffer)  called  “religionless  Chris¬ 
tianity”’,  and  a  happy  marriage. 

Michael  G.  Sundell  deals  with  ‘The 
Functions  of  Flitch  in  The  Egoist' 
(NCF).  This  character  is  fully  utilized, 
for  linking,  for  parody,  as  a  foil,  and 
as  an  unwitting  agent  of  Providence, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  appears  rarely 
in  Meredith’s  novel.  A.  G.  Cross 
writes  on  ‘George  Borrow  and 
Russia’  (MLR).  Part  of  this  article 
concerns  Borrow’s  translation  of 
Russian  folktales  published  in  1862 

119  Autobiography  and  Deliverance ,  by 
Mark  Rutherford,  intro,  by  Basil  Willey.  The 
Victorian  Library.  Leicester  U.P. ,  New  York : 
Humanities  Press,  pp.  24+X  +  323.  £2.  40, s. 


and  manuscript  versions  of  other 
tales,  now  lost.  R.  D.  Blackmore’s 
historical  novel  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars,  Springhaven,  appears  with  a 
brief  introduction  by  R.  L.  Black- 
more.120  Blackmore  Studies  1,  which 
contains  a  bibliography,  has  not  yet 
been  seen. 

Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles  now  gains 
a  collection  of  modern  critical  essays, 
well  introduced  by  A.  J.  LaValley.121 
He  notes  how  Tess's  newer  critics 
‘seek  a  more  complex  response  to 
Hardy’s  plotting’  and  how  some,  par¬ 
ticularly  Arnold  Kettle  (‘Introduction 
to  Tess'),  Ian  Gregor  (‘The  Novel  as 
Moral  Protest’),  D.  Van  Ghent  (‘On 
Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles'),  and 
David  J.  De  Laura  (‘“The  Ache  of 
Modernism”  in  Hardy’s  Later  Nov¬ 
els’),  variously  try  ‘to  explore  the 
thorny  relationship  between  philo¬ 
sophy  and  artistically  realized  mean¬ 
ing’.  Other  pieces  are  by  Irving  Howe, 
Douglas  Brown,  David  Lodge,  Benja¬ 
min  Sankey,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence. 
The  Return  of  the  Native  has  been 
carefully  edited  by  James  Gindin.122 
Besides  the  ‘authoritative  text’  from 
the  Wessex  Edition,  Gindin  provides 
substantial  supporting  material — tex¬ 
tual,  critical,  and  background.  There 
is,  amongst  much  else,  John  Paterson 
on  composition  and  revision,  extracts 
from  contemporary  reviews,  and 
essays  by  critics  from  D.  H.  Lawrence 
to  Charles  C.  Walcutt.  These  Norton 
Critical  Editions  make  most  others 
look  sadly  scamped. 

Bernard  J.  Paris  engages  in  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  incoherence 

120  Springhaven,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  intro, 
by  R.  L.  Blackmore.  Dent.  pp.  x+437.  16s. 

121  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘ Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles',  ed.  by  Albert  J. 
LaValley.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice-Hall, 
pp.  iii  +  123.  Paperback  $1.25. 

122  The  Return  of  the  Native,  by  Thomas 
Hardy,  ed.  by  James  Gindin.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton,  pp.  xii  +  500.  Paperback 
$1.95. 
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in  ‘“A  Confusion  of  Many  Stand¬ 
ards”:  Conflicting  Value  Systems  in 
Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles ’  ( NCF ). 
Hardy’s  emphasis  on  consciousness 
and  control,  for  instance,  is  not  com¬ 
patible  with  seeing  nature  as  a  moral 
norm;  Tess’s  intention  was  to  act  ‘in 
opposition  to  nature’s  law’,  and  so  on. 
Yet  Paris  also  sees  the  source  of 
thematic  unintelligibility,  Hardy’s 
powerful  sympathy  for  Tess,  as 
inspiring  other  kinds  of  excellence. 
Joan  B.  Pinck  writes  on  ‘The  Recep¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Hardy’s  The  Return 
of  the  Native ’  ( HLB )  as  ‘part  of  an 
effort  to  clarify’  differing  critical 
judgements.  Reviews  were  generally 
unfavourable  and  ambivalent  in  tone. 
Paul  Zietlow  makes  a  useful  com¬ 
parison  between  ‘Thomas  Hardy  and 
William  Barnes:  Two  Dorset  Poets’ 
( PMLA ),  finding  the  latter’s  influence 
as  much  negative  as  positive.  Both 
revered  places  and  things  sanctified 
by  ‘our  own  vorelivers’,  but  Hardy 
saw  the  ‘disparity  between  past  and 
present’  and  ‘a  real  tension  between 
city  and  country’.  W.  J.  Keith  exam¬ 
ines  the  influence  of  late  nineteenth- 
century  topographical  commentators 
in  ‘Thomas  Hardy  and  the  Literary 
Pilgrims’  (NCF),  showing  how  Wes¬ 
sex  eventually  escaped  his  control  and 
textual  changes  were  made  for  the 
benefit  of  ‘searchers  after  scenery’. 

The  novels  of  G.  A.  Henty  are  sur¬ 
veyed  in  a  chapter  entitled  ‘The 
Schoolboy  Master  of  the  World’  of 
G.  D.  Killam’s  Africa  in  English 
Fiction  1874-1939 ,123  Killam  believes 
they  are  important  for  the  wide  cur¬ 
rency  they  gave  to  an  uncomplicated 
and  sincere  idea  of  the  British  im¬ 
perial  mission.  Rider  Haggard’s 
novels,  sixteen  of  which  are  reprinted 
this  year,124  are  not  mentioned  by 

123  Africa  in  English  Fiction  1874-1939,  by 
G.  D.  Killam.  Ibadan  U.P.,  1968.  pp.  xii-f- 
200.  30s.  Paperback  20s. 

124  Macdonald.  90p.  18s.  each. 


Killam,  who  aims  at  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  rather  than  historical  complete¬ 
ness.  Another  minor  writer,  Mrs 
George  Linnaeus  Banks,  most  famous 
for  her  novel  A  Manchester  Man,  is 
discussed  by  E.  L.  Burney  in  the 
Manchester  Review  for  1968. 

A  number  of  Gissing  items,  includ¬ 
ing  a  two-volume  edition  of  Isabel 
Clarendon  by  Pierre  Coustillas,  have 
been  published,  but  they  have  not  been 
made  available  for  review.  In  ‘A  Sad 
Heart  at  the  Late-Victorian  Culture 
Market:  George  Gissing’s  In  the 
Year  of  Jubilee’’  (SEL),  Robert  L. 
Selig  shows  that  the  ‘taste-making’ 
aspect  of  mass  media  was  already  an 
important  factor  by  1894.  In  the  Year 
of  Jubilee  covers  formal  education  for 
women,  popular  songs,  and  late- 
Victorian  advertising.  But  Gissing’s 
own  distaste  for  the  distorting  effects 
of  such  phenomena,  Selig  maintains, 
was  strong  enough  to  deform  his 
novel  and  contradict  the  more  intui¬ 
tive  accuracy  of  its  portrayals.  In  VS 
for  1968  John  Goode’s  ‘Gissing, 
Morris,  and  English  Socialism’  is  a 
complicated  assessment  of  Demos 
that  raises  questions  about  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  historical  fact.  He  writes 
on  Gissing’s  aestheticism  and  social¬ 
ism,  the  ‘best-seller’  aspect  of  Demos, 
its  accurate  portrayal  of  working-class 
life,  and  superficial  truth  about  the 
story  of  socialism.  It  is,  he  maintains, 
‘partly  accurate  about  the  actual 
historical  situation’,  but  there  are  im¬ 
portant  differences,  so  that  an  appar¬ 
ently  realistic  tale  becomes  a  ‘moral 
fable’  for  a  middle-class  audience. 
The  Nether  World  is  closer  to 
Morris’s  views,  but  Morris’s  own 
News  From  Nowhere  is  said  to  be  as 
fictional  in  its  way  as  Demos.  Alan 
Lelchuk’s  ‘“Demos”:  the  Ordeal  of 
the  Two  Gissings’  (VS)  is  based  on 
the  division  between  Gissing  as  man 
and  as  novelist.  Eldon  and  Mutimer 
are  projections  of  his  ‘tense,  opposed 
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selves’  as  well  as  social  types.  Lelchuk 
also  studies  Demos's  relationship  to 
the  history  of  English  socialist  policies 
in  the  1880’s  and  to  Morris’s  nature, 
actions,  and  beliefs.  A  later  number 
of  VS  includes  some  sharp  exchanges 
between  Goode  and  Lelchuk  on  the 
differences  manifested  in  their  re¬ 
spective  articles. 

P.  J.  Keating  provides  an  original 
biographical  essay  which  proves  to 
have  distinct  critical  relevance  in  his 
edition  of  Arthur  Morrison’s  A  Child 
of  the  Jago.125  This  story  of  a  ‘boy, 
who,  but  for  his  environment,  would 
have  become  a  good  citizen’  involves 
a  startling  presentation  of  a  near¬ 
criminal  ghetto  Morrison  came  to 
know  in  real  life.  The  publication  of 
such  a  book,  with  ‘traps’  set  for 
reviewers  who  were  bound  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  authenticity,  provoked  a 
debate  on  realism.  But  Keating,  who 
prints  Morrison’s  contribution  to  this 
debate,  thinks  it  of  little  importance. 
Rather,  the  clue  to  the  reputation  of 
A  Child  lies  in  the  ‘deep  personal 
associations’  awakened  in  Morrison 
during  his  careful  study  of  the  Old 
Nichol  of  Shoreditch:  ‘What  he  did 
not  need  to  study  was  the  subtle 
relationship  that  existed,  and  the 
existence  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  consistently  denied,  between  ordin¬ 
ary  working-class  life  and  the  semi¬ 
criminals  of  the  Old  Nichol’.  This 
sense  of  personal  involvement,  ‘pos¬ 
sibly  a  realisation  of  what  he  himself 
in  slightly  different  circumstances 
might  have  come  to’,  inspired  him  to 
create  a  fiction  that  denied  his  own 
conscious  beliefs  on  the  question  of 
heredity  versus  environment. 

H.  F.  Watson’s  Coasts  of  Treasure 
Island 126  is  an  account  of  the  two 

125  A  Child  of  the  Jago,  by  Arthur  Morri¬ 
son,  ed.  by  P.  J.  Keating.  MacGibbon  &  Kee. 
pp.  208.  £2-25.  45*. 

126  Coasts  of  Treasure  Island:  A  Study  of 
the  Backgrounds  and  Sources  for  Robert 
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main  types  of  nautical  fiction  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  navy  yarn  and 
the  desert-island  romance,  followed 
by  a  survey  of  the  specific  sources  of 
Treasure  Island.  In  ‘Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Scottish  Literature’ 
( ELT )  Nathaniel  Elliott  outlines  his 
debt  to  Scott  for  vernacular  charac¬ 
ters  and  to  Mackenzie  for  sentiment. 
He  also  notes  the  oddity  that  although 
Stevenson’s  work  lies  behind  that  of 
the  Kailyard  School,  Weir  of  Hermi- 
ston  anticipates  an  anti-Kailyard 
novel,  The  House  with  the  Green 
Shutters.  Fred  B.  Warner  Jr.  writes  on 
‘Stevenson’s  First  Scottish  Story’ 
( NCF ),  which  he  thinks  showed  the 
first  sure  signs  of  Stevenson’s  mature 
artistry.  He  suggests  that  an  American 
visit  gave  the  perspective  necessary  to 
compose  Thrown  Janet.  Warner  notes 
how  its  plain  specification  of  evil 
reverses  Henry  James’s  practice  and 
comments  on  its  painful  inversion  of 
ordinary  morality  when  kindness  pro¬ 
vokes  horror. 

Andre  Maurois  gives  an  essay  to 
Kipling  in  his  Points  of  View,127  dis¬ 
playing  his  usual  talent  for  seizing 
upon  essentials.  An  unusual  angle  is 
provided  by  his  quotations  from  the 
letters  of  Riviere  and  Fournier: 
apparently  French  schoolboys  shared 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  Kipling.  They 
thought  little  of  imperialism  but  much 
of  ‘an  heroic  conception  of  life’. 

Facsimile  reproductions  of  Hubert 
Crackanthorpe’s  Wreckage:  Seven 
Studies  (1893),  Sentimental  Studies 
and  Village  Tales  (1895),  Vignettes:  A 
Miniature  Journal  of  Whim  and 
Sentiment  (1896),  and  Last  Studies 
(1897,  posthumously)  are  introduced 

127  Fo  nts  of  View:  From  Kipling  to  Graham 
Greene ,  by  Andrd  Maurois,  foreword  by 
Walter  Allen.  Frederick  Muller,  pp.  xviii  + 
409.  £2-50.  50*. 


Louis  Stevenson  s  Romance  of  the  Sea,  by 
Harold  Francis  Watson.  San  Antonio,  Texas : 
Naylor,  pp.  x+231.  $5.95. 
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by  W.  Peden.128  The  last  contains  an 
appreciation  by  Henry  James,  who 
praises  Crackanthorpe’s  ‘almost  pre¬ 
cocious  glimpse  of  the  charm  of  the 
technical  problem’  and  his  ‘happy 
intelligence  of  the  artistic  essential’. 
Peden’s  introduction  contains  an 
outline  of  Crackanthorpe’s  short  life 
together  with  a  critical,  evaluative 
summary  of  the  four  volumes.  The 
special  quality  of  his  realism  is 
defined,  since  Peden  thinks  it  wrong 
to  see  him  as  no  more  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Maupassant. 

4.  SELECTED  PROSE  WRITERS 
John  Gross’s  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Man  of  Letters  (see  p.  286)  is  a 
most  stimulating,  though  inevitably 
rapid,  survey  of  literary  journalism 
from  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  to  the  thirties  of  this 
century.  Ruskin,  we  are  reminded, 
dismissed  the  products  of  Fleet  Street 
with  contempt  as  ‘so  many  square 
leagues  of  dirtily  printed  falsehood’, 
but  many  writers  found  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  wide  audience  quite  irre¬ 
sistible.  Gross  catches  in  his  net  a 
whole  host  of  minor  figures  (Jeffrey, 
Lewes,  Morley,  Harrison,  Birrell, 
Lang,  Henley,  et  al.)  and  some  major 
authors.  He  himself  writes  with 
appropriate  flair  and  ease,  and  one 
notices  his  comment  on  Carlyle:  ‘A 
mere  propagandist  could  never  have 
devised  so  potent  a  style.  But  neither 
could  a  mere  stylist’.  In  a  few  pages, 
too,  Gross  is  able  to  cover  Carlyle’s 
literary  career,  outline  his  ideas  and 
methods,  estimate  the  nature  of  his 
influence  on  his  own  time  and  after¬ 
wards,  and  achieve  a  final  judgement : 
‘The  tone  of  the  age  was  harsh,  and 
many  of  his  audience  must  have 
learned  from  him  for  the  first  time 

128  Collected  Stories  ( 1893-1897)  of  Hubert 
Crackanthorpe,  intro,  by  William  Peden. 
Gainesville,  Florida:  SF&R.  4  vols  in  one. 
pp.  xxvi  +  840.  $25. 


that  art  was  something  more  than  a 
luxury’.  Arnold  is  treated  with  similar 
expedition  (and  some  joyful  demoli¬ 
tion  of  straw  men).  In  general  he  is 
seen  as  ‘immersed  in  the  affairs  of  his 
own  time’,  though  there  was  ‘a  lot 
which  he  preferred  to  ignore’.  VS 
prints  a  background  article  of  similar 
interest,  Christopher  Kent’s  ‘Higher 
Journalism  and  the  Mid-Victorian 
Clerisy’.  Kent  deals  with  the  invasion 
of  a  university  elite,  early  problems  of 
status  and  their  resolution,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  anonymous  journalism, 
etc.  Another  short  work  of  general 
interest,  R.  V.  Johnson’s  Aestheticism 
(see  p.  289),  mentions  Wilde,  Pater, 
and  W.  H.  Mallock. 

Lionel  Trilling’s  1949  selection 
from  Arnold’s  poetry,  critical  prose, 
political  writings,  and  letters  is  re¬ 
issued.129  It  is  noticeable  that  he 
omitted  Arnold’s  educational  writ¬ 
ings  as  ‘chiefly  reports  whose  interest 
is  now  only  historical’,  whereas  John 
Gross  commended  their  ‘breadth, 
sanity  and  thoroughness’.  We  may 
judge  for  ourselves  in  the  con¬ 
veniently-timed  selection  from  them 
made  by  Peter  Smith  and  Geoffrey 
Summerfield.130  They  include  ‘Demo¬ 
cracy’,  ‘A  French  Eton’,  ‘The  Twice- 
Revised  Code’,  extracts  from  the 
1852-1882  reports,  and  part  of 
Arnold’s  retirement  speech.  Smith 
and  Summerfield  do  not  hesitate  in 
recommending  these  educational  writ¬ 
ings  to  a  wider  audience,  to  students 
of  literature  as  well  as  education,  and 
to  anyone  concerned  with  the  present 
state  of  culture.  R.  Bachem-Alent 
makes  ‘A  Comparison  of  Two 

129  The  Essential  Matthew  Arnold,  ed.  by 
Lionel  Trilling.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  viii  + 
659.  Paperback  2L. 

130  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Education  of 
the  New  Order:  A  Selection  of  Arnold’s 
Writings  on  Education,  ed.  by  Peter  Smith 
and  Geoffrey  Summerfield.  C.U.P.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Texts  and  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Education,  pp.  viii+260.  25 s. 
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Moralists :  Arnold  and  Scherer’  in 
RLC.  Many  examples  are  given  of 
what  Arnold  and  Edmond  Scherer 
wrote  about  each  other.  The  greatest 
resemblance  between  them  is  found  in 
that  ‘moral  concern  which  stems 
from  a  thoroughly  religious  upbring¬ 
ing’.  Volume  6  of  Super’s  edition  has 
drawn  a  series  of  pungent  notes  from 
J.  M.  Newton,  ‘Some  First  Notes  on 
Religion,  Irreligion  and  Matthew 
Arnold’  ( CQ ).  He  believes  that 
Arnold’s  assault  on  cant  involved  him 
in  cant  and  his  advocacy  actually 
contradicted  the  ‘free  spontaneous 
flow  of  consciousness’.  Roger  L. 
Brooks  comments  on  and  prints  the 
text  of  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s  “A  Few 
Words  About  the  Education  Act”:  a 
Signed,  Unrecorded  and  Uncollected 
Article’  ( MP ),  which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Education  Review  for 
January  1871.  Joseph  O.  Baylen  con¬ 
tributes  ‘Matthew  Arnold  and  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette:  Some  Unpub¬ 
lished  Letters,  1884-1887’  ( SAQ ). 
This  thorough  article  is  most  reveal¬ 
ing  on  Arnold’s  distaste  for  and  rela¬ 
tions  with  its  famous  editor,  W.  T. 
Stead  (see  also  p.  301.) 

A  selection  designed  to  give  a 
sampling  of  Landor’s  dramatic,  Ital¬ 
ian,  English,  and  classical  Conversa¬ 
tions  is  carefully  edited  and  annotated 
by  Charles  L.  Proudfit  (see  p.  293). 
He  prints  ‘Boccaccio  and  Petrarca’, 
‘Lucullus  and  Caesar’,  ‘Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Canning’,  ‘John  of  Gaunt  and 
Joanna  of  Kent’,  ‘The  Lady  Lisle  and 
Elizabeth  Gaunt’,  ‘Chaucer,  Boccac¬ 
cio,  and  Petrarca’,  ‘Alexander  and  the 
Priest  of  Hammon’,  and  ‘Diogenes 
and  Plato’.  The  introduction  gives  an 
account  of  Landor’s  career,  the 
reception  and  reputation  of  the 
Conversations. 

J.  O.  Hayden’s  ‘Hazlitt  Reviews 
Hazlitt?’  (MLR)  proposes  that  exter¬ 
nal  and  internal  evidence  point  to 
Hazlitt  as  the  author  of  an  anonymous 
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review  of  his  own  work  in  the 
Edinburgh  for  November  1817.  If 
accepted,  this  review  amounts  to  ‘a 
new  essay  to  add  to  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age\  Patrick  L.  Story’s  ‘Byron’s 
Death  and  Hazlitt’s  The  Spirit  of  the 
Age ’  (ELN)  is  a  demonstration  that 
‘Lord  Byron’  was  composed  before 
two  other  portraits  and  completed  at 
least  a  month  before  its  famous  coda 
was  written.  In  ‘Hazlitt  and  Romantic 
Criticism  of  the  Fine  Arts’  (JAAC, 
1968)  J.  D.  O’Hara  shows  that  art 
criticism  was  influenced  by  Hazlitt’s 
example  to  abandon  ‘dry  classifying’ 
and  resort  to  ‘subjective  responses, 
literary  interpretation’,  and,  in  fact, 
‘excesses  of  all  kinds’.  Stanley  Jones 
tackles  the  problem  of  ‘Dating 
Hazlitt’s  “Essay”  on  Taste’  in  EA. 

Judson  S.  Lyon’s  Thomas  De 
Quincey  is  a  firmly  organized  and 
carefully  written  book.131  Believing 
that  the  autobiographical  works  are 
most  important  of  all,  Lyon  retells  De 
Quincey’s  life  at  some  length  before 
going  on  to  study  the  Confessions  and 
the  Suspiria;  other  chapters  deal  with 
the  reminiscences,  criticism,  history, 
fiction,  and  so  on.  A  complete  chapter 
is  devoted  to  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  style.  It  becomes  noticeable 
here  how  infrequently  Lyon  quotes 
De  Quincey’s  writings  at  any  length. 
They  are  most  judiciously  treated  but 
remain  somewhat  insulated  from  us. 
Yet  the  final  chapter  indicates  one 
good  reason  why  space  must  be  saved 
in  a  relatively  short  study  of  De 
Quincey — ‘the  extraordinary  range  of 
his  interests  and  knowledge’,  shown 
by  his  multifarious  works.  Lyon  finds 
a  central  focus  in  his  psychological 
interests,  especially  in  ‘the  dark 
thresholds  of  the  human  mind — in 
fancies,  dreams,  visions,  and  all  the 
mysterious  intimations  of  man’s  inner 
life’.  De  Quincey  was  also  a  logician 

131  Thomas  De  Quincey,  by  Judson  S.  Lyon 
TEAS.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  209. 
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to  some  degree,  but  the  ‘most  charac¬ 
teristic  movements  of  his  mind  were 
nonlogical — the  sudden  leap  of  free 
association,  the  release  and  fascinated 
observation  of  pure  feeling  and  fancy, 
and  the  love  of  everything  curious 
and  mysterious’.  He  himself,  Lyon 
thinks,  ‘will  always  remain  to  some 
extent  a  mysterious  stranger’.  Even 
his  literary  influence  is  not  a  straight¬ 
forward  matter,  working  back 
through  non-British  writers  like  Mel¬ 
ville  and  Baudelaire. 

About  one  seventh  of  Carlyle’s 
lengthy  History  of  Frederick  the 
Great  still  produces  a  sizeable  vol¬ 
ume.132  John  Clive’s  selection  concen¬ 
trates  on  the  earlier  volumes,  in  line 
with  his  belief  that  ‘the  great  human 
drama  of  Frederick’s  life’  lies  in  the 
early  years.  The  introduction  is  a  clear 
account  of  Carlyle  and  his  leading 
ideas,  also  a  critical  survey  of  the 
history’s  linguistic  and  stylistic  de¬ 
vices,  its  defects  as  historiography,  its 
romanticism  and  ‘presentism’,  i.e. 
deliberate  relevance  to  Carlyle’s  own 
time.  His  ‘use’  of  history  involves 
more  than  ‘blows  against  ballot  boxes 
and  parliamentary  eloquence,  philan¬ 
thropic  societies,  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  press’,  and  the  like.  History  is 
also  made  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for 
Carlyle’s  general  philosophy,  themes 
of  the  battle  between  truth  and  false¬ 
hood,  the  presence  of  ‘life-elements’ 
in  the  worst  periods,  and  the  working 
out  of  just  destiny  in  time.  ‘Carlyle, 
like  the  German  historians  writing  in 
the  historicist  tradition,  held  the 
sometimes  dangerous  doctrine  that 
what  occurs  in  history  occurs  justly.’ 
Robert  W.  Kusch  considers  ‘Pattern 
and  Paradox  in  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship'  (SSL).  He  stresses  the 

132  History  of  Friedrich  II  of  Prussia  Called 
Frederick  the  Great,  by  Thomas  Carlyle,  ed. 
John  Clive.  Classic  European  Historians. 
U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp.  xl+479.  55s.  Paperback 
32s. 


structural  importance  of  the  Igdrasil 
metaphor  and  finds  the  eighteenth- 
century  hero  ‘less  than  a  hero’  because 
of  the  ‘immalleable  constraints’  of  his 
time.  This  is  a  grave  failure.  Edward 
Alexander  transcribes  the  legible  ex¬ 
amples  of  ‘Mill’s  Marginal  Notes  on 
Carlyle’s  “Hudson’s  Statue’”  (ELN). 

Volume  19  of  C.  S.  Dessain’s 
excellent  edition  of  Newman’s  Letters 
and  Diaries  is  called  ‘Consulting  the 
Laity  January  1859  to  June  1861’. 133 
It  was  Newman’s  defence  of  the  right 
of  the  laity  to  be  consulted  even  in 
matters  of  doctrine  that  led  to  one  of 
the  most  significant  episodes  in  his 
life,  his  delation  to  Rome.  There  are, 
of  course,  in  this  rich  volume  innum¬ 
erable  other  points  of  interest,  especi¬ 
ally  the  correspondence  with  Acton 
over  the  editorial  policy  and  articles 
in  The  Rambler.  Newman  firmly 
repudiates  ‘presentism’,  for  instance, 
when  he  objects  to  Richard  Simpson’s 
‘side  blows’  at  contemporary  matters 
in  his  article  on  Edmund  Campion. 
The  volume  also  includes  Newman’s 
letters  to  and  about  Mark  Pattison 
after  the  publication  of  Essays  and 
Reviews — a  facet  of  the  relationship 
between  these  two  men  that  may  be 
studied  from  the  other  side  in  Patti- 
son’s  Memoirs  (reviewed  below). 
Letters  concerning  relations  between 
Church  and  State,  clerics  and  laity, 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy — 
in  the  year  that  Pius  IX  lost  almost  all 
his  dominions — and  ‘an  interchange 
of  letters  with  William  Froude,  over 
the  question  of  certainty,  which  was 
to  lead  on  to  A  Grammar  of  Assent' 
all  make  this  a  valuable  book. 
Newman  also  receives  scholarly  treat¬ 
ment  in  H.  L.  Weatherby’s  ‘The 
Encircling  Gloom:  Newman’s  Depar¬ 
ture  from  the  Caroline  Tradition’ 
(FS).  Newman,  he  thinks,  had  a 

133  The  Letters  and  Diaries  of  John  Henry 
Newman,  vol.  19,  ed.  by  Charles  Stephen 
Dessain.  Nelson,  pp.  xvii+594.  1265. 
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more  sceptical  view  of  human  nature 
and  a  ‘more  nearly  absolutist  doctrine 
of  the  Church’  than  most  divines  who 
followed  Richard  Hooker.  Weatherby 
finds  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of 
Assent  very  central  in  its  distinction 
between  ‘real’  and  ‘notional’  and  in  its 
talk  of  God’s  ‘absence’  from  the 
world  external  to  Newman.  He  also 
considers  Newman  a  ‘modern’  who 
has  literary  importance  as  well  as 
theological. 

A  facsimile  reproduction  of  Mark 
Pattison’s  Memoirs  is  introduced  by 
Jo  Manton,134  who  remarks  on  its 
interest  as  a  portrait  of  unreformed 
Oxford  and  upon  the  peculiar  psycho¬ 
logical  fascination  of  the  way  in 
which  Pattison  seems  to  emphasize 
his  own  worst  points  of  character. 
The  interest  of  Pattison’s  Evangelical 
upbringing,  temporary  flirtation  with 
Tractarianism,  and  loss  of  faith  is 
very  great.  So,  too,  are  his  thoughts 
upon  the  nature  and  organization  of 
a  University,  formed  in  reaction 
against  one  with  the  ‘tone  as  of  a 
lively  municipal  borough’. 

An  almost  entirely  unknown  chap¬ 
ter  in  Ruskin’s  life  is  covered  by 
Van  Akin  Burd’s  elaborate  and  sub¬ 
stantial  edition  of  some  hundreds  of 
letters  to  Margaret  Alexis  Bell,  the 
teachers,  and  pupils  at  Winnington 
Hall.135  Ruskin’s  biographers  have 
known  little  about  the  relationship 
and,  though  he  himself  had  intended 
to  tell  the  story  of  his  visits  there,  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  revealed 
as  much  as  is  contained  in  this  edition. 
Going  to  the  school  as  friend,  draw¬ 
ing  master,  and  lecturer  brought  him 
in  touch  with  a  feminine  society  that 
could  help  heal  the  emotional  wound 

134  Memoirs,  by  Mark  Pattison,  intro,  by 
Jo  Manton.  Fontwell:  Centaur  Press,  pp. 
xxii+334.  126.?. 

135  The  Winnington  Letters:  John  Ruskin’s 
Correspondence  with  Margaret  Alexis  Bell  and 
the  Children  at  Winnington  Hall,  ed.  by  Van 
Akin  Burd.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  739.  168s. 


of  his  marriage  to  Effie  Gray  and  take 
the  place  of  Rose  La  Touche,  absent 
in  Ireland.  The  edition  is  very  fully 
annotated.  A  long,  interesting  intro¬ 
duction  describes  the  Hall  and  the 
school,  the  character  and  career  of 
Miss  Bell,  the  ‘fresh  air  of  enquiry 
and  new  opinion’  in  matters  of 
religion  she  had  inherited  from  her 
father  Alexander  Bell,  which  gave  her 
sympathy  with  Ruskin’s  own  struggles 
with  his  parents,  and  other  aspects  of 
his  doubts  and  dilemmas.  In  textual 
questions  Burd  tries  to  refrain  from 
tampering  with  ‘the  flow  of  [Ruskin’s] 
ideas  and  spirit  at  the  moment  of 
writing’,  though  it  proved  impossible 
to  preserve  such  features  as  the  half- 
comma  that  signals  emotional  rather 
than  grammatical  relationships.  The 
Winnington  Hall  experiences  are  only 
touched  upon  in  Derrick  Leon’s 
Ruskin,  published  first  in  1949  and 
now  reissued  without  revision.136  Its 
scope,  of  course,  is  much  greater. 

Edward  Alexander’s  ‘Ruskin  and 
Science’  (MLR)  first  examines  Rusk¬ 
in’s  views  on  the  relations  between 
science  and  art.  Though  he  thought 
that  a  science  like  natural  history  was 
of  great  value  in  this  connexion,  he 
always  maintained  the  primary  im¬ 
portance  of  the  artist’s  acts  of  creative 
perception.  Alexander  then  traces  the 
failure  of  Ruskin’s  early  optimism 
about  science  after  the  American 
Civil  War  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  not  to  mention  the  general 
‘pollution  of  the  air  and  darkening  of 
the  sun’.  Associated  with  this  is  the 
collapse  of  his  faith  in  ‘the  bond 
between  science  and  religion’.  John  D. 
Rosenberg’s  ‘The  Geopoetry  of  John 
Ruskin’  ( EA )  is  about  his  ‘profoundly 
religious,  but  pre-Christian’  response 
to  landscape,  which  habitually  broke 
down  the  distinction  between  animate 

136  Ruskin:  The  Great  Victorian,  by  Derrick 
Leon.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xxvi  + 
595.  £4. 
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and  inanimate,  and  discovered  med¬ 
ieval  correspondences  throughout  the 
cosmos.  Rosenberg’s  article  is  a 
response  to  Helene  Lemaitre’s  Les 
Pierres  dans  L’ Oeuvre  de  Ruskin 
(1965).  Herbert  Sussman  writes  on 
‘Hunt,  Ruskin,  and  “The  Scapegoat’” 
in  VS  for  1968,  and  Pierre  Fontaney 
on  ‘Ruskin  and  Paradise  Regained’ 
(US).  The  latter  is  a  fascinatingly 
myth-conscious  analysis  of  Ruskin’s 
description  of  the  river  Rhone.  Fon¬ 
taney  finds  motifs  of  the  centre, 
Paradise,  cosmic  mountain  (with  city 
as  analogue),  trial,  and  discovery  of  a 
jewel,  ‘at  first  in  concrete  form,  and 
then  symbolically  as  the  Rhone’ — 
‘every  fluted  swirl  of  it’,  Ruskin  wrote, 
‘constant  as  the  wreathing  of  a  shell’. 
E.  San  Juan  Jr.  writes  on  ‘Ruskin  and 
Exuberance:  Control  in  Literature’ 
(i OL ).  He  investigates  Ruskin’s  aes¬ 
thetic  theorizing  and  finds  him  a 
precursor  of  T.  S.  Eliot  with  regard 
to  the  concept  of  the  ‘objective 
correlative’. 

Ten  unpublished  lectures  given  by 
William  Morris  during  the  years  of 
his  public  life  are  edited  by  Eugene 
D.  LeMire.137  His  introduction  out¬ 
lines  the  probable  background  of 
their  omission  from  May  Morris’s 
publications  and,  of  course,  LeMire’s 
reasons  for  printing  them  now:  for 
their  biographical  and  historical  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  for  their  literary 
quality — though  this  is  not  demon¬ 
strated  at  any  length.  The  edition  has 
full  scholarly  apparatus  and  also 
what  amounts  to  a  separate  work  of 
scholarly  importance,  a  Calendar  of 
Morris’s  platform  career  and  a  special 
Bibliography,  which  are  designed  to 
clarify  the  highly  confused  picture  of 
his  lecturing  activity  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  texts.  In  ‘William  Morris’s 

137  The  Unpublished  Lectures  of  William 
Morris,  ed.  by  Eugene  D.  LeMire.  Detroit: 
Wayne  State  U.P.  pp.  331.  $9.95.  (See  also 

p.  288.) 


Destiny  of  Art’  (JAAC)  Jan  B.  Gordon 
analyses  his  myth  of  artistic  develop¬ 
ment,  intended  to  account  for  the 
nineteenth-century  divorce  between 
general  and  art  history  and  the 
division  of  the  arts  themselves  into 
higher  and  lower.  Architecture,  broad¬ 
ly  and  socially  defined,  becomes  his 
unifying  mode  of  communication. 
But,  Gordon  claims,  confusions  and 
difficulties  arise,  such  as  the  problem 
of  admitting  ‘music  and  literature  to 
his  canon  of  communal  arts’. 

Beverly  Gross  discusses  ‘Walter 
Pater  and  the  Aesthetic  Fallacy’  in 
SAQ.  She  considers  that  ‘the  same 
basic  aesthetic  commitment’  will 
explain  even  his  self-contradictions. 
It  is  an  unsystematized  ‘impression¬ 
istic,  subjective  aesthetic’,  to  which 
the  expressionism  of  art  is  not  the 
opposite  but  the  cognate.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  art  becomes  more  important 
than  art  itself,  which  is  only  the 
initial  stimulus.  In  ‘Pater’s  Gioconda 
Smile:  A  Reading  of  “Emerald  Uth- 
wart”’  (SSF)  Jan  B.  Gordon  notes  its 
connexions  with  Marius  and  Plato 
and  Platonism.  The  story  itself  is 
analysed  as  ‘an  elaboration  of  the 
motif’  with  which  it  begins,  the 
epitaph.  Richard  Ellmann’s  ‘Over¬ 
tures  to  Salome ’  in  his  Oscar  Wilde 
(see  below)  is  partly  devoted  to  Pater 
and  Ruskin.  The  Renaissance  is 
‘Ruskin  inverted’  and  ends  in  a 
‘secular  sermon  which  ran  exactly 
counter  to  that  of  The  Stones  of 
Venice'.  Both  men  existed  heraldic- 
ally  in  Wilde’s  imagination  as  ‘burn¬ 
ing  unicorn  and  uninflamed  satyr’; 
they  were  ‘tutelary  presences’  in 
Dorian  Gray,  Salome,  and  The  Soul 
of  Man  Under  Socialism.  Pater’s 
essay  on  Michelangelo  accompanies 
74  colour  plates  of  the  latter’s  work; 
a  brief  introduction  notes  affinities 
between  author  and  artist.138 

138  Michelangelo,  by  Walter  Pater.  Ward 
Lock.  pp.  138.  £1  40.  28s. 
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In  ‘George  Sturt  and  the  English 
Humanitarian  Tradition’  ( E&S )  E.  D. 
Mackerness  distinguishes  his  attitudes 
from  those  of  Wells  and  Shaw,  and 
also  from  the  more  congenial  but 
absolutist  views  of  H.  S.  Salt  and 
Edward  Carpenter.  Sturt  turned  to 
the  tradition  represented  by  Gilbert 
White,  Thomas  Bewick,  John  Con¬ 
stable,  and  Wordsworth.  Mackerness 
substantiates  this  claim  by  detailed 
analysis  of  Selborne,  Bewick's  Mem¬ 
oir,  Wordsworth’s  Guide  Through  the 
District  of  the  Lakes,  etc.,  and  essen¬ 
tially  places  Sturt  in  this  company  ‘by 
virtue  of  his  unforced  veneration  for 
those  permanent  elements  in  the 
inherited  order  which  they  likewise 
had  thought  worthy  of  celebration’. 

Richard  Ellmann  gathers  critical 
essays  on  Oscar  Wilde139  from  writers 
as  diverse  as  Yeats,  Gide,  Pater, 
Borges,  Auden,  Eric  Bentley,  and 
Wilson  Knight,  and  adds  poems  by 
Lionel  Johnson,  Hart  Crane,  Betje¬ 
man,  and  Behan.  Ellmann  remarks 
early  in  his  introduction  that  Wilde’s 
‘position  as  a  symbolic  figure  is  as 
engrossing  as  his  works’  and  he  brings 
out  well  the  responses  he  provoked  in 

139  Oscar  Wilde:  A  Collection  of  Critical 
Essays,  ed.  by  Richard  Ellmann.  Twentieth 
Century  Views.  Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice- 
Hall.  pp.  viii  +  180.  Paperback  $1.95. 


his  own  day  and  later.  Peter  Funke’s 
Oscar  Wilde  is  a  German-language 
monograph  with  an  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy;140  it  is  also  notable  for  the 
number  and  interest  of  its  illustra¬ 
tions. 

J.  D.  Thomas’s  ‘The  Intentional 
Strategy  in  Oscar  Wilde’s  Dialogues’ 
( ELT )  is  an  analysis  of  technique  in 
‘The  Decay  of  Lying’  and  the  more 
sophisticated  ‘The  Critic  as  Artist’. 
‘Developing  a  dialectic  method’, 
Thomas  writes,  enabled  Wilde  ‘to 
controvert  any  opinion,  including  his 
own,  in  the  search  for  a  better  one’. 
Houston  A.  Baker  Jr.,  in  ‘A  Tragedy 
of  the  Artist:  The  Portrait  of  Dorian 
Gray'  (NCF),  asks  us  to  read  ‘within 
the  framework  of  Wilde’s  major 
ideas’,  especially  those  concerning 
the  self-realization  of  the  individual. 
Hallward  corrupts  his  artistic  ideal, 
leading  to  Dorian  Gray’s  hedonistic 
pursuit  of  exquisite  sensation.  Finally, 
H.  P.  Clive  contributes  his  lengthy 
and  detailed  ‘Pierre  Louys  and  Oscar 
Wilde:  a  Chronicle  of  Their  Friend¬ 
ship’  to  RLC.  The  break  between 
them,  on  moral  grounds,  probably 
occurred  in  1893,  but  their  connexion 
was  publicly  remembered  during 
Wilde’s  first  trial. 

140  Oscar  Wilde  in  Selbstzeugnissen  und 
Bilddokumenten,  by  Peter  Funke.  Hamburg: 
Rowohlt.  pp.  189.  Paperback  100  DM. 
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H.  C.  CASTEIN  and  JAMES  REDMOND 


The  chapter  has  the  following  sub¬ 
divisions:  1.  The  Novel  by  H.  C. 
Castein;  2.  Verse  and  3.  Drama  by 
James  Redmond. 

1.  THE  NOVEL 

Conrad,  Joyce,  and  Lawrence  are 
the  novelists  who  attract  most  critical 
attention,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
journal  devoted  entirely  to  current 
work  on  his  fiction,  life,  and  times. 

Unfortunately,  the  specialist  jour¬ 
nal  for  Conrad,  entitled  Conradiana 
and  published  by  the  University  of 
Maryland,  is  not  taken  by  any 
English  library,  and  has  not  been 
available  for  review  this  year.  Stanton 
de  Voren  Hoffman’s  book1  looks  at 
elements  of  burlesque,  farce,  and  low 
comedy  in  Conrad’s  fiction,  offering 
careful  and  illuminating  readings  of 
Heart  of  Darkness  and  Lord  Jim. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
character  of  Marlow,  since  Hoffman 
believes  that  ‘the  comic  element  is  one 
of  the  major  clues  to  his  particular 
nature’.  Hoffman  also  looks  at 
Youth ,  Falk,  The  Return,  Outpost  of 
Progress,  The  Secret  Agent,  and 
Victory. 

Under  the  title  ‘Conrad’s  Psycho¬ 
logical  Study’  ( TSLL ),  Gloria  R. 
Dussinger  writes  on  The  Secret 
Sharer,  arguing  that  many  of  the 
confusions  and  contradictions  that 
characterize  the  various  attempts  to 
account  for  the  novel  will  disappear  if 

1  Comedy  and  Form  in  the  Fiction  of  Joseph 
Conrad,  by  Stanton  de  Voren  Hoffman.  The 
Hague:  Mouton.  pp.  140.  21  Guilders. 


we  agree  with  her  that  ‘the  action 
must  be  seen  to  occur  in  a  social 
vacuum  .  .  .  social  morality  is  irrele¬ 
vant  to  The  Secret  Sharer.  Indeed,  as 
soon  as  ethical  judgements  are 
brought  to  bear,  the  story  breaks  in 
two,  contradictory  readings  appear 
plausible,  conclusions  antithetical  to 
Conrad’s  other  writings  are  made 
possible,  and  Conrad’s  artistry  comes 
under  suspicion.  The  Secret  Sharer 
becomes  coherent,  unified,  and 
thoroughly  Conradian  only  when  read 
as  a  psychological  study  . . .  The  author 
has  deliberately  filtered  out  social 
considerations  in  order  to  observe 
without  distraction  the  process  of 
self-discovery.’  Also  in  TSLL,  Joseph 
I.  Fradin  has  ‘Conrad’s  Everyman’,  in 
which  he  discusses  The  Secret  Agent, 
David  Ketterer  writes  on  Heart  of 
Darkness  in  his  essay  ‘Beyond  the 
Threshold’,  and  Alan  M.  Rose  has  a 
piece  on  ‘Conrad  and  the  Sirens  of 
the  Decadence’. 

In  a  note  on  ‘Conrad’s  Heart  of 
Darkness ’  ( Expl ),  P.  K.  Saha  explains 
Conrad’s  use  of  esoteric  Indian 
symbolism  at  the  beginning  of  the 
novel,  which  is  also  the  subject  of 
R.  C.  Stephens’s  essay  ‘Marlow’s 
“Spectral  Moonshine”’  ( EIC ),  and  of 
Anthony  Low’s  ‘The  Search  for  an 
Occupation’  ( ELT ).  In  RES  Christo¬ 
pher  Nash  has  a  short  paper  which 
offers  to  shed  ‘More  Light  on  The 
Secret  Agent ’  by  suggesting  that 
Conrad  may  have  made  use  of  Sir 
Robert  Anderson’s  book  Sidelights 
on  the  Home  Rule  Movement  (Lon- 
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don,  1906),  and  by  concluding  that 
‘Conrad  put  a  good  deal  more  solid 
research  into  The  Secret  Agent  than  he 
would  have  the  reader  think,  and 
showed  in  concealing  it  a  disingen¬ 
uousness  .  .  .  even  greater  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.’ 

In  PQ,  Norman  Sherry  writes  on 
‘Sir  Ethelred  in  The  Secret  Agent', 
and  in  MLR  the  same  critic  has  a 
piece  on  ‘Conrad’s  Ticket-of-Leave 
Apostle’  in  which  he  shows  that 
Michaelis  in  The  Secret  Agent  ‘is 
made  up  of  a  patchwork  of  bits  and 
pieces  from  Conrad’s  reading — he  is, 
in  fact,  part  Fenian,  part  anarchist, 
and  part  socialist’.  In  ‘The  Tragic 
“Idea”’  ( NCF )  Lee  M.  Whitehead 
writes  on  Nostromo,  and  Morchard 
Bishop  has  a  piece  on  the  same  novel 
in  TLS  (2  October). 

Two  of  the  well-established  series 
include  volumes  on  Conrad’s  work: 
Juliet  McLauchlan’s  study  of  Nos- 
tromola  is  number  40  in  the  Studies 
in  English  Literature  series  and  will 
serve  adequately  as  an  introduction 
to  the  novel  for  sixth-formers; 
Robert  E.  Kuehn’s  volume  on  Lord 
Jim,ix>  in  the  series  Twentieth  Century 
Interpretations,  brings  together  essays 
by  E.  K.  Hay,  Jocelyn  Baines,  P.  L. 
Wiley,  Tony  Tanner,  Dorothy  Van 
Ghent,  A.  J.  Guerard,  David  Daiches, 
R.  B.  Heilman,  D.  Hewit,  F.  Karl, 
F.  R.  Leavis,  and  M.  D.  Zabel,  and 
reprints  Conrad’s  own  ‘Note’  on  the 
novel,  with  two  letters  in  which  he 
discusses  it.  Under  the  title  ‘Corn¬ 
elius  the  Nazarene’  ( ELT )  Thomas 
Schultheiss  has  a  short  note  on 
ambiguity  in  Lord  Jim ;  in  the  same 
journal  Gary  Geddes  has  an  essay  on 
‘The  Structure  of  Sympathy:  Conrad 
and  the  Chance  That  Wasn’t’,  and 

la  Conrad:  Nostromo,  by  Juliet  McLauch- 
lan.  Arnold,  pp.  80.  60p.  Paperback  40p. 

lb  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
‘ Lord  Jim',  ed.  by  Robert  E.  Kuehn.  Engle¬ 
wood  Cliffs.  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  iv  +  120. 
Paperback  SI. 25.  50p. 
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George  H.  Thomson  writes  on 
‘Conrad’s  Later  Fiction’. 

In  RS,  John  Crawford  takes 
‘Another  Look  at  Youth ’  and  in 
MFS  Sanford  J.  Smoller  has  a  short 
‘Note  on  Joseph  Conrad’s  Fall  and 
Abyss’,  deciding  that  if  we  trace 
them  through  the  novels,  ‘the  images 
of  fall  and  the  abyss  provide  .  .  . 
evidence  of  Conrad’s  move  from  a 
negative  to  a  positive  estimate  of  the 
possibilities  for  peace  and  security’. 
In  NCF  James  Walton  has  a  paper  on 
‘Conrad,  Dickens,  and  the  Detective 
Novel’. 

Conrad’s  achievement  as  a  writer 
of  short  fiction  is  reassessed  by  L. 
Graver.2  The  theme  of  his  study  is  the 
conflict  between  ‘Conrad’s  desire  to 
write  stories  of  depth,  originality, 
and  daring  and  his  wish  to  be  a 
popular  writer’.  This  conflict  results 
in  such  masterpieces  as  The  Secret 
Sharer  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  in  such  ‘dismal  fabrications’  as 
The  Inn  of  the  Two  Witches,  A  Smile 
of  Fortune,  and  Freya  of  the  Seven 
Isles.  ‘Perhaps  the  most  painful  part 
of  tracing  Conrad’s  career  as  a  story 
writer  is  to  have  watched  an  elegant, 
aristocratic  man  of  genius  try,  from 
necessity,  to  learn  the  formulaic 
secrets  of  commercial  fiction — and 
fail.’  The  book  concludes  with  a 
chronology  of  Conrad’s  short  fiction 
and  a  select  bibliography. 

In  SSF  Daniel  R.  Schwarz  writes 
on  ‘The  Self-Deceiving  Narrator  of 
Conrad’s  II  Conde ’,  and  in  ‘Conrad’s 
Last  Novel’  {ELT)  Avrom  Fleishman 
writes  on  The  Rover.  The  Rover  is  also 
the  subject  of  David  L.  Higdon’s 
‘The  Grammar  of  a  Myth’  ( SNNTS ) 
and  in  the  same  journal  John  Hagan 
writes  on  Under  Western  Eyes  in  his 
examination  of  ‘The  Question  of 
Razumov’s  “Guilt”  and  “Remorse”  ’. 

2  Conrad’s  Short  Fiction,  by  Lawrence 
Graver.  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  ix+239. 
72  s. 
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Theodore  G.  Ehrsam  has  compiled 
A  Bibliography  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
published  in  Metuchen,  N.J.  by  Scare¬ 
crow.  Unfortunately  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  obtain  a  copy  for  detailed 
notice. 

C.  T.  Watts  prints  eighty-one  letters 
written  by  Conrad  to  Cunninghame 
Graham  between  1897  and  1924.3 
Many  of  the  letters  were  previously 
published  in  G.  Jean-Aubry’s  Joseph 
Conrad:  Life  and  Letters  (Heine- 
mann,  1927),  but  Watts  has  restored 
the  original  spelling  and  punctuation, 
revised  Jean-Aubry’s  chronological 
arrangement,  and  reinstated  the 
paragraphs  which  Jean-Aubry  omit¬ 
ted.  Twenty-eight  of  the  letters  have 
not  previously  been  collected,  and  are 
of  some  biographical  or  critical 
interest.  The  volume  is  introduced  by 
a  biographical  sketch  and  it  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  chapter  on  ‘The  Back¬ 
ground  to  Nostromo ’  in  which  Watts 
establishes  Conrad’s  indebtedness  to 
Graham’s  knowledge  of  South 
America. 

In  ‘R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham’ 
( SAQ )  Frank  MacShane  gives  a 
general  and  sober  account  of  Gra¬ 
ham’s  background  and  work,  quotes 
Conrad,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  and 
Hugh  MacDiarmid’s  high  praise  of 
Graham’s  work,  and  makes  a  con¬ 
vincing  plea  that,  in  spite  of  the 
curious  neglect  of  his  work,  ‘he  is  a 
writer  very  much  worth  reading’.  In 
ELT  James  S.  Smith  offers  a  survey 
of  ‘R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham’s 
Short  Fiction’. 

Robert  Scholes  and  A.  Walton 
Litz  have  prepared  their  edition  of 
Dubliners 3a  for  the  Viking  Critical 
Library  series;  the  text  is  nicely 
presented,  there  is  a  useful  section 

3  Conrad’s  Letters  to  Cunninghame  Graham, 
ed.  by  C.  T.  Watts.  C.U.P.  pp.  xiii+222. 
£2-75. 

3a  Dubliners:  Text,  Criticism,  Notes,  ed.  by 
Robert  Scholes  and  A.  Walton  Litz.  N.Y. : 
Viking  Press,  pp.  504.  $5.95. 


on  the  ‘background’  to  the  stories, 
and  there  are  essays  by  Frank  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Brewster  Ghiselin,  Edward 
Brandabur,  Harry  Stone,  Richard 
Ellmann,  Allen  Tate,  Kenneth 
Burke,  C.  C.  Loomis,  F.  L.  Walzl,  and 
by  the  editors. 

In  Clive  Hart’s  collection  of  essays 
on  Dubliners1'  there  is  an  essay  on 
each  of  the  fifteen  stories,  by  such 
established  Joyce  commentators  as 
Fritz  Senn,  M.  J.  C.  Hodgart,  Bernard 
Benstock,  and  Clive  Hart  himself. 
All  of  the  essays  are  previously  un¬ 
published.  In  his  essay  on  ‘After  the 
Rock’  Zack  Bowen  remarks  that  ‘All 
of  the  Dubliners  stories  are  concerned 
with  the  entrapment  of  their  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  moral,  social,  national¬ 
istic,  religious  fibres  of  Dublin  life’, 
and  the  collection  covers  these  various 
aspects  of  social  criticism,  symbolism, 
mythic  parallel,  religious  allegory,  and 
political  satire. 

Sprache  und  Spiel  im  ‘ Ulysses' 5  are 
analysed  by  E.  Kreutzer  in  a  two-part 
study  of  Joyce’s  style.  In  the  first  part 
of  his  book  Kreutzer  discusses  ‘Form 
and  Function  of  Language  Play’, 
arguing  that  Joyce  in  Ulysses  not 
only  plays  with  words  but  also 
experiments  with  sound  patterns, 
word  structure,  sentence  structure, 
and  typography.  There  is  a  chapter 
which  places  Joyce  at  the  end  of  a 
long  tradition  of  ‘Sprachspiel’  in 
English  literature  from  Shakespeare 
through  Sheridan  and  Carroll  to 
Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wake.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  is  an  index  of 
the  instances  of  ‘language  play’  in 
Ulysses,  with  explanatory  notes. 
There  is  also  a  select  bibliography  of 
books  on  Joyce’s  language. 

James  Joyce:  His  Place  in  World 

4  James  Joyce's  'Dubliners' :  Critical  Essays, 
ed.  by  Clive  Hart.  Faber,  pp.  183.  £2-10.  42s 

3  Sprache  und  Spiel  im  ‘  Ulysses’  von  James. 
Joyce,  by  Eberhard  Kreutzer.  Bonn:  H. 
Bouvier.  pp.  310.  DM.  44. 
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Literature 5a  is  a  title  which  promises 
much  more  than  the  four  lectures 
it  contains  try  to  fulfil.  Originally 
presented  at  a  graduate-program 
symposium,  the  lectures  are  ‘The 
Religious  Position  of  James  Joyce’  by 
W.  T.  Noon,  ‘The  Polyglot  Poetry  of 
Finnegans  Wake '  by  D.  B.  Christiani, 
‘ Ulysses  and  World  Literature’  by 
T.  F.  Staley,  and  ‘Criticism  of 
Joyce’s  Works:  A  Formalist  Ap¬ 
proach’  by  W.  J.  Handy. 

The  majority  of  the  contributions 
on  Joyce  appear  in  JJQ.  In  the  Spring 
number,  Frank  R.  Cunningham  in 
‘Gracelessness  in  a  Lost  Paradise’ 
examines  the  character  of  Kernan  in 
‘Grace’  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  ‘symptomatic  of  the  Irish 
tendency,  as  Joyce  sees  it,  to  senti¬ 
mentalize’  ...  ‘he  is  less  morally 
paralysed  than  he  is  immobilized  in 
an  emotional  and  cultural  sense’  and 
incapable  of  living  ‘with  a  sense  of 
personal  style  and  grace’. 

Lillian  M.  Ruff  writes  on  ‘James 
Joyce  and  Arnold  Dolmetsch’.  Dol- 
metsch  was  a  musician  and  instru¬ 
ment-maker,  whom  Joyce  asked  to 
make  a  lute  for  him,  with  which  he 
intended  to  ‘travel  around  the  English 
resorts  as  a  minstrel’.  Dolmetsch 
refused  his  request. 

Paul  Deane  writes  on  ‘Motion 
Picture  Techniques  in  James  Joyce’s 
“The  Dead”’,  claiming  that  ‘all 
major  film  techniques  are  present’  in 
that  story:  flashbacks,  flash-forwards, 
and  intercutting — ‘in  addition  there 
are  several  uses  of  angle  of  vision  and 
movement  that  seem  to  derive  from 
motion  pictures’. 

Charles  Parish,  in  ‘Agenbite  of 
Agendath  Netaim’  writes  on  a  crux  in 
Ulysses,  interpreting  the  words  ‘Agen¬ 
dath  Netaim’  to  mean  ‘Plantation 

5a  James  Joyce :  His  Place  in  World  Litera¬ 
ture,  ed.  by  W.  T.  Zyla.  Proceedings  of  the 
Comparative  Literature  Symposium,  Texas 
Technological  College,  Lubbock,  pp.  116. 


Company’  (in  Hebrew  ‘Agudath 
Netaim’,  a  mistake  having  crept  into 
the  first  word).  Erwin  R.  Steinberg 
has  a  substantial  piece  on  ‘The  Steady 
Monologue  of  the  Interiors;  The 
Pardonable  Confusion’,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  make  distinctions  between 
aspects  of  narrative  technique  which 
he  discusses  under  such  cumbersome 
headings  as  ‘statements  by  an  obvi¬ 
ously  intrusive  author’,  ‘summary 
statements  by  an  omniscient  author’, 
‘spoken  soliloquy  or  monologue’, 
‘silent,  internal,  or  interior  soliloquy 
and  monologue’,  and  ‘stream  of 
consciousness’. 

In  the  Summer  number  of  JJQ 
Philip  L.  Marcus’s  ‘Three  Irish 
Allusions  in  Ulysses ’  makes  reference 
to  the  figure  Donald  MacConsidine 
whom  Marcus  proceeds  to  identify,  to 
Joyce’s  parody  of  Standish  James 
O’Grady’s  inflated  language,  and  to 
the  parody  of  JE  in  the  Circe  episode. 
In  ‘The  Fables  of  Finnegans  Wake ' 
Michael  H.  Begnal  writes  on  the 
interpolated  stories,  showing  that 
Joyce  ‘discusses  within  these  tales  the 
central  themes  of  his  narrative’.  In 
‘Toward  a  Corrected  Text  of  Ulysses' 
Norman  Silverstein  offers  a  list  of 
errata  in  the  Circe  episode,  based  on  a 
study  of  manuscripts,  note  sheets, 
extracts,  page  proofs,  and  early 
printed  versions.  Hugh  Kenner  in 
‘Homer’s  Sticks  and  Stones’,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  relevance  of  Samuel  But¬ 
ler’s  The  Authoress  of  the  Odyssey 
(1897)  and  his  translation  of  the 
Odyssey  which,  he  maintains,  were 
source  material  for  Joyce’s  knowledge 
of  Homer’s  work. 

Judith  Montgomery,  in  ‘The  Artist 
as  Silent  Dubliner’,  looks  at  the 
function  of  ‘silence’  in  A  Portrait  of 
the  Artist,  Dubliners,  and  Ulysses. 
Ruth  M.  Walsh’s  ‘In  the  Name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  .  .  .  Joyce’s 
Use  of  the  Mass  in  Ulysses'  attempts 
to  refute  the  accepted  theory  of  a 
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structural  parallel  between  Ulysses 
and  the  Catholic  Mass,  while  admit¬ 
ting  Joyce’s  liberal  incorporation  of 
Catholic  elements  both  from  the 
Mass  and  from  the  liturgy. 

In  the  Fall  number  of  JJQ  P.  F. 
Herring  offers  ‘Some  Thoughts  on 
the  Second  International  James  Joyce 
Symposium’  which  took  place  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin:  there  were 
thirty-seven  papers  and  seven  ‘panel 
discussions’  and  the  Irish  themselves 
seemed  to  regard  the  whole  affair  with 
incredulous  contempt.  Robert  Boyle, 
S.J.  in  ‘Swiftian  Allegory  and  Dan- 
tean  Parody  in  Joyce’s  “Grace”’ 
proposes  ‘a  four-level  treatment’  of 
the  story  ‘analogous  to  the  four-level 
treatment  Dante  describes  in  his 
letter  to  Can  Grande’.  The  treatment 
is  stunningly  elaborate,  and  presented 
diagrammatically  in  a  fan-shaped 
form  which,  we  are  told,  is  ‘a  useful 
teaching  device’. 

E.  L.  Epstein  in  ‘James  Joyce  and 
The  Way  of  All  Flesh ’  suggests  that 
Joyce  probably  read  Butler’s  book  in 
1909  or  soon  after,  and  that  its 
influence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  all  the  symbolic  fathers  in  A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  Ulysses.  S. 
R.  Brivic  writes  on  aspects  of  the 
themes  of  ‘Time,  Sexuality,  and 
Identity  in  Joyce’s  Ulysses'.  A.  P. 
Berger  in  ‘Wakeful  Ad-Venture’ 
writes  on  parodies  of  advertisements, 
with  a  list  of  the  brand  names  that 
appear  in  various  distortions  in 
Finnegans  Wake. 

In  the  Winter  number  of  JJQ 
Patrick  A.  McCarthy  in  ‘Further 
Notes  on  the  Mass  in  Ulysses'  points 
out  some  similarities  between  the 
mass  and  parts  of  Ulysses. 

Roderick  Davis  in  ‘The  Fourfold 
Moses  in  Ulysses'  writes  on  the 
personal,  political,  artistic,  and  theo¬ 
logical  meanings  of  the  Moses  motif. 
Liisa  Dahl  writes  on  ‘The  Linguistic 
Presentation  of  the  Interior  Mono¬ 


logue  in  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses' 
pointing  out  some  examples  of  his  use 
of  onomatopoeia  and  word  play, 
especially  involving  foreign  languages. 
Jackson  I.  Cope  offers  an  essay  on 
‘Ulysses:  Joyce’s  Kabbalah’.  Howard 
Lachtmann  writes  on  ‘The  Magic 
Lantern  Business:  James  Joyce’s 
Ecclesiastical  Satire  in  Dubliners', 
pointing  out  that  ‘the  Church  be¬ 
comes  the  object  of  Joyce’s  wit, 
ridicule,  sarcasm,  and  contempt.  His 
priests  are  harbingers  of  darkness 
rather  than  heralds  of  light.  They  do 
not  inspire  faith;  on  the  contrary, 
they  encourage  considerable  doubt,  if 
not  open  skepticism.’  Angus  Easson 
has  a  piece  on  ‘Parody  as  Comment  in 
James  Joyce’s  “Clay”  ’. 

The  MFS  Spring  issue  is  a  special 
James  Joyce  number  and  has  contri¬ 
butions  commenting  on  the  whole 
range  of  Joyce’s  fiction  by  Bernard 
Benstock,  John  White,  Ralph  Jen¬ 
kins,  Phillip  F.  Herring,  Erwin  R. 
Steinberg,  W.  D.  Jenkins,  George  L. 
Geckle,  and  M.  W.  Murphy.  There  is 
also  a  checklist  of  Joyce  criticism. 

Some  aspects  of  Joyce’s  style  are 
discussed  by  Robert  J.  Di  Pietro  in  ‘A 
Transformational  Note  on  a  Few 
Types  of  Joycean  Sentences’  (Style), 
and  by  Richard  M.  Kain  in  ‘He  Who 
Runes  May  Rede  .  .  .  Joyce  as 
Philologist’  (Mosaic).  Forrest  Read 
translates  Ezra  Pound’s  ‘Historically 
Joyce  (and  censorship)’  (TriQ)  in 
which  Pound  sees  Ulysses  as  ‘obscure, 
even  obscene,  as  life  itself  is  obscene 
in  places’  and  as  ‘an  impassioned 
meditation  on  life’. 

Joyce  in  a  European  context  is  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Lilian  Furst,  who  com¬ 
ments  on  ‘Thomas  Mann’s  Interest  in 
James  Joyce’  (MLR),  and  by  B.  J. 
Tysdahl,  who  examines  ‘Joyce’s  Use 
of  Norwegian  Writers’  (ES).  Mabel 
P.  Worthington  has  discovered  ‘Gil¬ 
bert  and  Sullivan  Songs  in  the 
Works  of  James  Joyce’  ( HSL )/ 
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Dubliners  has  attracted  many  con¬ 
tributions.  In  Lang&S  Seymour  Chat¬ 
man  looks  at  ‘New  Ways  of  Analyzing 
Narrative  Structure,  with  an  Example 
from  Joyce’s  Dubliners'.  G.  W. 
Turner  and  R.  A.  Copland  jointly 
write  on  ‘The  Nature  of  Joyce’s 
Parody  in  “Ithaca”’  (MLR),  and 
James  P.  Degnan  has  a  piece  on  ‘The 
Reluctant  Indian  in  Joyce’s  “An 
Encounter”’  ( SSF ).  In  the  same 
journal  S.  A.  Cowan  looks  at  ‘Celtic 
Folklore  in  “Clay”:  Maria  and  the 
Irish  Washerwoman',  suggesting  that 
Maria  may  be  viewed  as  the  legend¬ 
ary  ‘Washerwoman’  transformed  into 
the  Poor  Old  Woman — Ireland  herself. 
Andrew  Lytle  offers  ‘A  Reading  of 
Joyce’s  “The  Dead”  ’  (SR),  and 
Michael  S.  Reynolds  writes  on  ‘The 
Feast  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood 
and  Joyce’s  “The  Sisters’”  (SSF). 
The  date  of  Father  Flynn’s  death — 
July  1,  the  feast  day  in  the  Church 
calendar  which  celebrates  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  Christ’s  blood — is  used  by 
Joyce  to  stress  the  priest’s  failure  in 
his  most  important  role  as  the  cele¬ 
brant  at  Mass  who  offers  Christ’s 
blood  as  sacrifice.  E.  San  Juan,  Jr. 
has  a  piece  in  RS  entitled  ‘From 
Contingency  to  Probability:  Joyce’s 
“A  Painful  Case”’,  and  a  second  in 
UR  where  he  considers  ‘Joyce’s  “The 
Boarding  House”:  The  Plot  of 
Character’,  and  a  third  in  Eire,  on 
‘“Eveline”:  Joyce’s  Affirmation  of 
Ireland’. 

Ulysses  is  discussed  in  three  essays : 
Phillip  F.  Herring  writes  on  the 
‘ Ulysses  Notebook  VIII. A.  5  at  Buf¬ 
falo’  (SB),  Judith  P.  Moss  contri¬ 
butes  ‘Elijah  Ben  Bloom:  A  Note  on 
Joyce’s  Ulysses'  ( MSE ),  and  in  Expl 
Douglas  M.  Schwegel  points  out 
that  Bloom,  thinking  of  Molly  on 
his  way  to  the  butcher’s  shop, 
uses  images  from  ‘Kubla  Khan’ 
and  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  that 
Joyce’s  favourite  theme  of  the  artist  as 


a  man  with  a  special  mission  is 
echoed  in  images  which  derive  from 
Coleridge. 

In  the  Reader’s  Guide  series, 
William  York  Tindall’s  page-by-page 
commentary  on  Finnegans  Wakebh 
supplies  an  enormous  amount  of 
information,  and  an  interestingly 
subtle  exegesis,  without  being  daunt¬ 
ing.  Professor  Tindall  is  that  very 
rare  thing — a  Joyce  scholar  whose 
intelligence  and  sense  of  proportion 
keep  him  well  clear  of  the  aridity 
which  blights  so  much  of  the  field. 
Used  together  with  Campbell  and 
Robinson’s  Skeleton  Key,  this  book 
makes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the 
novel. 

Detailed  comment  on  Finnegans 
Wake  is  not  a  task  which  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  one  man  or  by  one  genera¬ 
tion,  but  some  brave  spirits  are  still 
engaged  on  the  project  in  Newcastle 
University  College,  New  South  Wales, 
from  which  A  Wake  Newslitter, 
devoted  to  short  explanatory  studies, 
continues  to  emerge:  the  entries  are 
too  many,  and  too  economically  pre¬ 
sented  to  be  noticed  individually 
here.  There  are  only  a  few  articles  on 
Finnegans  Wake  in  periodicals  other 
than  WN  and  JJQ.  John  C.  Sherwood 
offers  ‘Joyce  and  the  Empire:  Some 
Thoughts  on  Finnegans  Wake' 
(SNNTS),  and  Arne  Zettersten  looks 
at  ‘Graphs  and  Symbols  in  Finnegans 
Wake'  (ES). 

In  UDR  Joseph  Aspell  writes  on 
‘Fire  Symbolism  in  A  Portrait  of  the 
Artist  as  a  Young  Man',  and  in 
Expl  E.  H.  Kelly  examines  that 
novel’s  second  chapter  and  notices 
elements  of  ‘myth,  ritual,  and  art’ — 
we  are  assured,  for  example,  that 
there  are  profound  mythic  implica¬ 
tions  in  the  doll  in  the  prostitute’s 

5b  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  ‘ Finnegans  Wake', 
by  William  York  Tindall.  N.Y. :  Farrar, 
Straus  &  Giroux,  pp.  vii+339.  16.95. 
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room,  and  that  the  whole  scene  re¬ 
enacts  the  Crane  Dance. 

In  ‘Joyce’s  Giacomo  Joyce ’  ( Expl ) 
Richard  Nickson  writes  on  references 
to  Ibsen’s  work  in  the  piece.  The  line 
‘A  girl  on  horseback.  Hedda!  Hedda 
Gabler!’  suggests  that  Joyce’s  hope¬ 
less  love  for  his  student  is  parallel  to 
Lovborg’s  passion  for  Hedda,  and 
so  on. 

There  are  two  articles  on  Joyce  by 
Johannes  Hedberg:  ‘The  Dangers  of 
Criticism:  An  Example  from  Rich¬ 
ard  Ellmann’s  James  Joyce ’  and 
‘From  the  Workshops  of  James  Joyce 
Industries,  Inc.  (and  Ltd)’  ( MSpr ). 

Books  not  available  for  inspection 
are:  Armin  Arnold’s  James  Joyce, 
(N.Y. :  Ungar),  and  C.  Pearl’s  Dublin 
in  Bloomtime,  (N.Y. :  Viking). 

Tony  Slade’s  study  of  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence6  is  in  the  Literature  in  Perspec¬ 
tive  series.  There  is  a  brief  account  of 
Lawrence’s  ‘Life  and  Background’ 
and  all  of  his  major  novels  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  In  spite  of  the  limited  space 
available  Mr.  Slade  has  written  a 
readable  and  fairly  comprehensive 
account  of  Lawrence’s  fiction.  There 
is  a  select  bibliography,  and  the 
volume  offers  a  useful  short  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  subject. 

Colin  Clarke’s  volume7  in  the  Case¬ 
book  series  divides  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  1.  The  Author  on  the  Novels; 
2.  Documents  Relating  to  Women  in 
Love',  and  3.  Critical  Studies,  among 
which  is  Clarke’s  own  essay  entitled 
‘Living  Disintegration:  a  Scene  from 
Women  in  Love  Reinterpreted’. 
Other  contributions — all  previously 
published — include  essays  by  Frank 
Kermode,  John  Middleton  Murry, 
and  G.  Wilson  Knight. 

In  his  book-length  study  of  Law- 

6  D.  H.  Lawrence,  by  Tony  Slade.  Evans 
Bros.  pp.  128.  8s  6 d. 

1 D.  H.  Lawrence:  1 The  Rainbow’  and 
‘ Women  in  Love’,  ed.  by  Colin  Clarke.  Mac¬ 
millan.  pp.  243.  35s. 


rence,8  Colin  Clarke  attempts  to 
disentangle  ‘Lawrence’s  debt  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Romanticism  from  his  debt  to 
Christianity’  and  ‘to  establish  the 
resemblance  between  his  critique  of 
Christianity  and  his  critique  of 
Romanticism  ...  for  the  language  in 
which  he  formulates  his  objection  to 
the  one  is  virtually  interchangeable 
with  the  language  in  which  he  judges 
the  other’.  On  the  subject  of  Law¬ 
rence’s  indebtedness  to  Romantic 
literature  Clarke  argues  ‘that  the 
manner  in  which  the  imagery  of  disso¬ 
lution  is  articulated  throughout  [Law¬ 
rence’s  work]  reflects  large  ambiguous 
rhythms  in  Romantic  poetry’. 

‘Depiction  of  human  relations  and 
the  conflicts  in  them  is  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  a  Lawrence 
novel’,  Yudhishtar  maintains  in  his 
book  on  Conflict  on  the  Novels  of  D. 
H.  Lawrence .9  The  author  disparages 
almost  all  previous  Lawrence  criticism 
— it  has  failed  to  recognize  ‘this 
pattern  of  relationships  and  of  con¬ 
flicts  in  relationships’  as  the  decisive 
clue  to  Lawrence’s  work.  Yudhish- 
tar’s  examination  of  Lawrence’s  major 
novels  from  his  particular  standpoint 
is  often  revealing  and  never  dull, 
though  he  is  too  strident  in  his  claim 
to  have  discovered  the  one  key  that 
opens  the  door  to  an  understanding 
of  Lawrence’s  work. 

Most  of  the  articles  on  Lawrence 
appear  in  DHLR.  George  J.  Zytaruk 
gives  a  careful  and  well-documented 
account  of  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Read¬ 
ing  of  Russian  Literature’  showing 
that  Lawrence  read  the  major  novels 
of  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  and  Tur¬ 
genev,  knew  Chekhov’s  short  stories, 
much  of  Gorky’s  work,  and  sorne- 

8  River  of  Dissolution:  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
English  Romanticism,  by  Colin  Clarke. 
Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  xv  +  160. 
£1-75. 

9  Conflict  in  the  Novels  of  D.  H.  Lawrence 
by  Yudhishtar.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  viii+309. 
£3. 
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thing  of  the  lesser-known  Russian 
writers.  In  a  long  and  detailed  com¬ 
parison  of  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Teilhard  de  Chardin’  John  C.  Alex¬ 
ander  examines  corresponding  atti¬ 
tudes  in  the  two  authors,  such  as  their 
common  ‘search  for  the  proper 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
collective’  and  their  shared  belief  that, 
as  de  Chardin  put  it,  ‘through 
woman,  and  only  woman,  can  man 
escape  the  isolation  in  which  his  very 
perfection  may  too  easily  imprison 
him’.  ‘Three  Unknown  Letters  from 
Frieda  Lawrence  to  Bertrand  Russell’ 
are  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Arrnin  Arnold.  They  were  written  in 
1916,  1935,  and  1948  and  throw 
further  light  on  the  Lawrence-Frieda- 
Russell  relationship.  “TO”  and  the 
Phoenix’  by  George  Hendrick  looks 
again  briefly  at  Tennessee  Williams’s 
indebtedness  to  Lawrence.  In  ‘Law¬ 
rence  among  the  Christians’  Elsie  B. 
Adams  gives  an  account  of  the  1968 
MLA  seminar  on  ‘Christian  parallels 
to  Lawrence’s  philosophy’  which 
looked  at  ‘Lawrence’s  use  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Christian  terminology’.  Each 
volume  of  DHLR  has  a  specialist 
checklist  of  work  done  on  Lawrence 
in  various  countries. 

In  the  Fall  Number  of  DHLR  Paul 
Delany  prints  twelve  previously  un¬ 
collected  Lawrence  letters  which 
contain  a  few  interesting  remarks 
about  his  casual  reading  and  his 
reaction  to  Weimar  Germany.  In 
‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and  the  Study  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  His  Victorian  Pre¬ 
decessor’  Richard  D.  Beards  con¬ 
siders  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Hardy  and  Lawrence  were  similar — 
in  their  attitude  to  sex,  for  example, 
and  the  individual’s  relationship  with 
nature.  In  ‘The  Rhetoric  of  Travel: 
The  Example  of  Sea  and  Sardinia ’  S. 
Ronald  Weiner  discusses  Lawrence’s 
travel  books,  especially  Sea  and 
Sardinia  and  Etruscan  Places,  suggest¬ 
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ing  that  Lawi'ence’s  impulse  was 
homiletic  and  rhetorical  rather  than 
descriptive.  In  “‘The  Crown”,  “The 
Reality  of  Peace”,  and  Women  in 
Love ’  Miroslav  Beker  offers  a  reading 
of  Women  in  Love  in  the  light  of 
Lawrence’s  essays,  showing  that  the 
novel’s  theme  of  corruption  and  dis¬ 
integration  is  also  a  preoccupation  in 
Lawrence’s  non-fictional  prose.  In 
‘The  Image  of  the  Wolf  in  Chapter 
XXX  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Women  in 
Love'  William  F.  Hall  suggests  that 
the  scene  between  Gerald  and  Gud- 
run  may  have  a  debt  to  Ulysses’s 
speech  on  ‘degree’  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida.  In  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Virginia  Woolf’  Suzanne  Henig  com¬ 
pares  Virginia  Woolf’s  early  unsym¬ 
pathetic  remarks  on  Lawrence  in 
The  Common  Reader  with  her  later 
more  understanding  essay  on  him 
published  posthumously  in  The  Mom¬ 
ent. 

There  are  three  articles  on  Law¬ 
rence’s  stories  in  SSF:  under  the  title 
‘Isolation  and  Paradox’  Robert  N. 
Hudspeth  writes  on  Lawrence’s  revi¬ 
sion  of  his  early  short  story  Odour  of 
Chrysanthemums,  Robert  Secor  has 
an  essay  on  ‘Language  and  Move¬ 
ment  in  Fannie  and  Annie',  and 
Donald  Junkins  has  a  short  piece  on 
Lawrence’s  use  of  traditional  mythic 
themes  in  The  Horse  Dealer’s  Daugh¬ 
ter,  in  which  Mabel,  in  awakening  to 
Fergusson,  awakens  too  to  ‘the 
universal  rhythms  of  life  itself’. 

In  ESA  J.  Barry  writes  on  ‘Oswald 
Spengler  and  D.  H.  Lawrence’,  in 
Rendezvous  Leedice  Kissane  has  a 
note  on  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence,  Ruth 
Suckow,  and  Modern  Marriage',  and 
in  WHR  Thomas  Sobchack  con¬ 
siders  ‘ The  Fox :  The  Film  and  the 
Novel’  lamenting  the  film’s  crudity 
and  over-explicitness.  In  Standpunte 
T.  A.  Smailes  has  a  lengthy  analysis  of 
‘Lawrence’s  Birds,  Beast,  and  Flowers'. 

John  Carter  gives  an  account  of 
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‘ The  Rainbow  Prosecution’  in  TLS 
(Feb.  27).  In  ‘Laurentian  Indifference’ 
( N&Q )  W.  T.  Andrews  writes  on 
The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love  as 
novels  where  Laurentian  ‘indiffer¬ 
ence’  emerges  as  a  theory  which 
tries  to  justify  ‘the  exclusion  of 
warmth  of  sentiment  from  human 
relations  altogether — and  especially 
from  love  relations’.  Lawrence’s 
egotism,  unlike  Wordsworth’s,  is 
‘almost  entirely  self-bound  and  rigor¬ 
ously  anti-social’.  In  LanM  Franqoise 
Barriere  has  ‘  Women  in  Love  ou  le 
roman  de  l’antagonisme’,  and  in  EA 
C.  Pirenet  writes  on  ‘La  structure 
symbolique  de  Women  in  Love'.  The 
same  novel  is  also  the  subject  of  H.  L. 
B.  Moody’s  ‘African  Sculpture  Sym¬ 
bols  in  a  Novel  by  D.  H.  Lawrence’ 
{Ibadan). 

In  ‘Lawrence’s  Women  in  Love' 
(Expl)  Daniel  Ort  discusses  Gudrun 
Brangwen’s  dance  before  the  High¬ 
land  cattle,  emphasizing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  Lawrence’s  distinction  between 
the  concepts  of  ‘impotence’  and 
‘sterility’.  The  bullocks’  ‘sterility,  not 
their  impotency,  becomes  aptly  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  relationship  in  which 
she  and  Gerald  eventually  become 
involved’.  David  Cavitch’s  book  D.  H. 
Lawrence  and  the  New  World  (O.U.P.) 
has  not  been  available  for  review. 

In  ‘the  Short  Stories  of  George 
Moore’  {SSF)  Charles  Burkhart  re¬ 
views  Moore’s  short  fiction,  noticing 
the  role  played  in  it  by  autobio¬ 
graphical  material  and  indicating  the 
main  features  of  Moore’s  narrative 
style.  He  looks  particularly  at  Moore’s 
A  Story-Teller’s  Holiday  (1918)  where 
Moore  displays  both  his  practice  and 
his  theory  of  short  story  writing.  Also 
in  SSF  Meredith  Cary  has  a  short 
note  on  Moore  under  the  title  ‘Saint 
Biddy  M’Hale’.  In  ‘George  Moore, 
Schopenhauer,  and  the  Origins  of 
The  Brook  Kerith'  ( ELT )  Michael  W. 
Brooks  reads  the  novel  as  ‘a  deeply 


felt  statement  of  his  private  theology’, 
and  a  clear  indication  that  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  influence  affected  Moore’s 
work  ‘deeply  and  permanently’.  Sister 
Eileen  Kennedy  S.C.  in  ‘The  Source 
for  Moore’s  Title,  The  Unfilled  Field' 
{ELT)  suggests  that  Moore  took  the 
title  not  from  Turgenev,  not  from 
Psalm  65,  but  from  the  eleventh 
line  of  Shelley’s  sonnet  ‘England  in 
1819’, 

W.  W.  Robson  looks  at  ‘G.  K. 
Chesterton’s  “Father  Brown  Stories”  ’ 
in  SoR.  His  contention  is  that  these 
detective  stories,  together  with  The 
Man  Who  Was  Thursday,  are  the  best 
of  his  writing  ‘although  neither 
Chesterton  himself  nor  his  critics 
attached  much  importance  to  them 
.  .  .  what  he  is  doing  is  to  play  a  game 
with  the  reader.  Some  of  his  funniest 
stories  are  those  in  which  he  “sends 
up”  his  own  genre,  as  in  “The 
Purple  Wig”,  or  “The  Absence  of 
Mr.  Glass”.  In  others  he  debunks  the 
thriller  motifs  of  other  writers,  such 
as  the  supernatural  curse  (.  .  .  “The 
Salad  of  Colonel  Cray”),  ...  he  also 
loves  to  pull  the  legs  of  scientific 
investigators.’  Summing  up,  Robson 
says  that  these  stories  served  ‘to  focus 
psychological  and  moral  and  religious 
preoccupations  which  Chesterton 
happened  to  have  at  the  time,  and 
which  he  could  not  have  discharged  in 
any  other  form’. 

In  Revue  de  Paris  R.  M.  Alberes 
writes  on  ‘Chesterton  contre  le 
pessimisme’,  and  in  Twentieth  Century 
Michael  Mason  has  a  short  note  on 
the  monster  ‘Chesterbelloc’. 

Heinz-Joachim  Miillenbrock  in 
‘Nationalismus  und  Internationalis- 
mus  im  Werk  von  H.  G.  Wells’  {NS) 
attempts  to  trace  the  history  of 
Wells’s  changing  attitudes  to  nation¬ 
alism  and  internationalism;  his  early 
patriotic  position  gave  way  to  an 
internationalist  phase,  and  he  finally 
reached  a  compromise  in  which  patri- 
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otism  could  exist  together  with  a 
general  cosmopolitanism. 

In  ‘ The  Time  Machine',  or.  Fourth 
Dimension  as  Prophecy’  ( PMLA ) 
Robert  M.  Philmus  discusses  The 
Time  Machine,  seeing  it  as  represen¬ 
tative  of  Wells’s  science  fantasies  in 
that  it  offers  a  myth  which  embodies  a 
radical  criticism  of  human  nature  and 
a  prophecy  for  the  future  of  the 
species.  Complacency  and  mindless 
optimism  are  the  main  critical  targets 
of  The  Time  Machine's  myth.  In  the 
Journal  of  Historical  Studies  Page 
Smith  has  a  short  note  ‘The  Millen¬ 
nial  Vision  of  H.  G.  Wells’,  and  in 
the  Revue  de  I’Universite  de  Ottawa 
Albert-A.  Thibault  writes  on  ‘H.  G. 
Wells  et  la  France’.  Under  the  title 
‘Reality  and  the  Word’  ( ELT )  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Scheick  has  a  short  piece  on 
Wells’s  last  books.  The  Happy  Turn¬ 
ing  and  Mind  at  the  End  of  its  Tether 
are  reconsidered  in  their  ‘relationship 
to  the  themes  and  motifs  of  Wells’s 
earlier,  more  successful  writings  as 
well  as  their  alleged  depiction  of  an 
overriding  pessimism’. 

In  ‘H.  G.  Wells’s  “Jungle  Book’” 
( VN )  Robert  L.  Platzner  writes  on 
some  signs  of  Kipling’s  influence  on 
The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau,  and  in  KR 
Gloria  Gilkin  writes  on  Wells’s  fiction 
under  the  title  ‘Through  the  Novelist’s 
Looking-Glass’.  Two  book-length 
biographies  of  Wells  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  York:  Lovat  Dickson’s 
H.  G.  Wells:  His  Turbulent  Life  and 
Times,  published  by  Atheneum,  has 
not  been  obtainable  for  inspection; 
James  Playsted  Wood’s  I  Told  You 
So!9*  is  a  garrulous,  second-hand 
account  of  ‘the  little  round  Cockney 
Englishman’  which  has  the  second¬ 
ary  intention  of  introducing  young 
American  readers  to  a  musical- 
comedy  view  of  England.  In  ELT 

9a  I  Told  You  So!:  A  Life  of  H.  G.  Wells ,  by 
James  Playsted  Wood.  N.  Y. :  Pantheon 
Books,  pp.  182.  $3.95. 
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Alfred  Borrello  continues  to  abstract 
books  and  articles  on  Wells. 

In  ‘Galsworthy  and  the  P.E.N.’ 
(TLS)  M.  Watts  points  out  that 
although  Galsworthy  was  elected  its 
first  president,  he  was  not,  as  has  been 
claimed,  the  founder  of  the  club. 

Ronald  Firbank  is  honoured  by 
three  very  competent  book-length 
studies.  Miriam  J.  Benkovitz’s  bio¬ 
graphy911  makes  extensive  use  of  un¬ 
published  material — letters,  literary 
manuscripts,  and  notebooks — which 
she  came  upon  in  preparing  her  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Firbank  (1963).  The  present 
biography  contains  a  great  deal  of 
new  information,  and  the  intelligent 
sympathy  of  the  writer’s  approach  to 
her  subject  makes  this  a  model 
example  of  the  form. 

In  his  study  of  Ronald  Firbank,10 
James  Douglas  Merritt  resists  the 
temptation  to  dwell  on  Firbank’s 
‘publicly  frivolous  life’  in  order  to 
concentrate  on  the  ‘serious  private 
matter’  of  his  writings.  All  of  Fir- 
bank’s  main  fictional  works  are  dis¬ 
cussed — the  novella  The  Artificial 
Princess,  the  novels  Vainglory,  Cap¬ 
rice,  Valmouth,  Santa!,  The  Flower 
Beneath  the  Foot,  Prancing  Nigger, 
and  Eccentricities  of  Cardinal  Pirelli. 
Merritt  regards  the  last  three  of  these 
novels  as  Firbank’s  main  achieve¬ 
ment  and  ‘an  important  addition  to 
the  long  tradition  of  the  English 
comic  novel’.  The  discussion  is  con¬ 
scientious,  and  Firbank’s  influence  on 
Evelyn  Waugh,  Ivy  Compton-Bur- 
nett,  and  Norman  Douglas  is  aptly 
indicated.  John  Anthony  Kiechler11 

9b  Ronald  Firbank:  A  Biography,  by  Miriam 
J.  Benkovitz.  N.Y.:  Knopf,  pp.  xviii+298-i- 
x. 

10  Ronald  Firbank,  by  James  Douglas 
Merritt.  TEAS.  N.Y. :  Twayne.  pp.  148. 
$4.50. 

11  The  Butterfly's  Freckled  Wings:  A  Study 
of  Style  in  the  Novels  of  Ronald  Firbank,  by 
John  Anthony  Kiechler.  Bern:  Francke 
Verlag.  pp.  xi  +  121.  Fr.  16. 
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offers  a  detailed  study  of  Firbank’s 
style  in  his  collection  of  ‘essays,  each 
dealing  with  the  treatment  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  one  stylistic  feature’  under 
the  headings  ‘Local  Colour’,  ‘Report¬ 
ed  Speech’,  ‘Dialogue’,  and  ‘Imagery’, 
all  of  which  are  illustrated  with  lots 
of  quotations  from  the  novels. 
Kiechler  writes  with  tact  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  he  sensibly  takes  the 
precaution  of  emphasizing  that  ‘in 
spite  of  the  famous  spelling  mistakes 
which  occurred  frequently  in  his 
manuscripts,  Firbank  had  a  profound 
feeling  for  language’,  for  Kiechler 
reveals  a  double  affinity  with  his 
subject — he  too  is  shrewd  about 
literary  style,  and  he  too  gets  six  out 
of  ten  for  spelling.  In  PBSA  Robert 
M.  Davis  has  a  note  on  ‘The  Text  of 
Firbank’s  Vainglory'. 

The  volume  of  Aldous  Huxley’s 
letters,12  edited  by  Grover  Smith, 
covers  the  whole  range  of  his  corres¬ 
pondence  from  1899  to  1963.  A  great 
deal  of  painstaking  research  has  gone 
into  the  volume,  all  of  the  letters 
having  been  checked  against  the 
originals  where  these  are  still  avail¬ 
able;  there  are  extensive  explanatory 
notes,  and  translations  of  the  letters 
Huxley  wrote  in  French.  The  range  of 
subjects  discussed  in  the  letters  is  too 
broad  to  be  mentioned  here  in  detail, 
but  naturally  there  is  a  wealth  of 
interesting  information  about  his 
fictional  work,  and  much  on  his  fas¬ 
cination  with  extrasensory  perception, 
mysticism,  and  psychedelic  drugs.  Of 
the  ten  thousand  or  more  letters 
Huxley  wrote  in  his  lifetime,  and  of 
the  two-and-a-half  thousand  exam¬ 
ined  by  Grover  Smith,  this  volume 
contains  943  letters  which  are  of 
biographical,  literary,  or  philoso¬ 
phical  importance.  Huxley  was  an 
excellent  as  well  as  prolific  letter- 
writer,  and  this  volume — splendidly 

12  Letters  of  Aldous  Huxley,  ed.  by  Grover 
Smith.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  992.  £5  00. 


presented  and  fully  indexed— is  an 
essential  item  for  any  library  of 
modern  literature. 

Laura  Archera  Huxley’s  autobio¬ 
graphical  study  This  Timeless  Mom¬ 
ent 13  is  subtitled  ‘A  Personal  View  of 
Aldous  Huxley’.  The  book  begins 
with  their  first  meeting  in  1948,  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  period  after  their 
marriage  in  1956,  and  ends  with  his 
death  in  1963.  Mrs.  Huxley  presents  a 
vivid  and  intimate  account  of  their 
life  together  during  the  last  seven 
years  of  his  life,  and  prints  his  letters 
to  her,  as  well  as  the  unfinished  first 
chapter  of  the  novel  he  was  working 
on  when  he  died. 

Jerome  Meckier’s  study  of  Hux¬ 
ley’s  fiction,  Satire  and  Structure, 
published  by  Chatto  &  Windus,  has 
not  been  obtainable  for  notice,  and 
nor  has  Harold  H.  Watts’s  volume  on 
Huxley  which  is  number  seventy- 
nine  in  the  Twayne’s  English  Authors 
Series.  In  ‘The  Modern  Satiric  Novel 
a  Genre?’  ( SNL )  David  S.  Watson 
writes  on  Point  Counter  Point,  and  in 
PBSA  David  Farmer  offers  ‘A  Note 
on  the  Text  of  Huxley’s  Crome 
Yellow'. 

The  eighth  ‘octave’  of  Compton 
Mackenzie’s  autobiography14  covers 
the  years  of  the  Second  World  War, 
when  he  completed  the  last  two 
volumes  of  The  Four  Winds  of  Love, 
and  wrote  the  comedies  The  Red 
Tapeworm,  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen, 
Keep  the  Home  Guard  Turning,  and 
Whiskey  Galore.  The  anecdotes  are  as 
lively  as  usual,  and  as  enthusiastically 
related.  Much  space  is  taken  up  by 
reviews  of  his  books  and  by  letters 
from  admirers,  but  there  is  also  a 
good  deal  of  explanatory  comment  on 
his  fiction. 

13  This  Timeless  Moment:  A  Personal  View 
of  Aldous  Huxley,  by  Laura  Archera  Huxley. 
Chatto  &  Windus.  pp.  331.  42s. 

14  My  Life  and  Times:  Octave  Eight,  by 
Compton  Mackenzie.  Chatto  &  Windus.  pp. 
319.  45s. 
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An  anthology  of  Wyndham  Lewis’s 
prose,  selected  from  his  least  accessible 
works  by  his  friend  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin,15 
brings  together  some  of  his  sociolo¬ 
gical,  philosophical,  and  autobio¬ 
graphical  writings,  four  of  his  essays 
on  literature  and  the  arts,  and  two 
substantial  pieces  on  America. 

In  the  Contemporary  Writers  in 
Christian  Perspective  series,  Peter 
Kreeft’s  essay  on  C.  5.  Lewis 16  con¬ 
siders  Lewis’s  ‘rationalism,  roman¬ 
ticism,  and  Christianity’  as  they 
appear  in  ‘the  three  main  genres  of 
his  writing — literary  criticism,  imagi¬ 
native  fiction,  and  apologetics’.  In 
Quest  P.  S.  Sundaram  has  a  short 
piece  on  ‘C.  S.  Lewis:  Literary 
Critic’.  Two  volumes  have  proved 
unobtainable:  William  L.  White’s 
The  Image  of  Man  in  C.  S.  Lewis, 
published  from  Nashville  by  Abing¬ 
don,  and  Shadows  of  Imagination: 
The  Fantasies  of  C.  S.  Lewis,  J.  R.  R. 
Tolkien,  and  Charles  Williams,  edited 
by  Mark  R.  Hillegas,  and  published 
in  London  by  Feffer  &  Simons. 

The  fifth  and  last  volume  of 
Leonard  Woolf’s  autobiography  is 
entitled  The  Journey  Not  the  Arrival 
Matters,11  and  is  published  pos¬ 
thumously.  The  period  covered  is  that 
between  1939  and  1969,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  comment  on 
Woolf’s  public  and  private  life.  The 
first  and  largest  chapter  gives  an 
account  of  Virginia  Woolf’s  death 
and  the  great  suffering  which  led  to  it. 
There  is  some  interesting  information 
about  the  attitudes  which  Mrs.  Woolf 
had  to  her  literary  work:  both  she  and 
Leonard  felt,  for  example,  that  her 

15  Wyndham  Lewis:  An  Anthology  of  His 
Prose,  ed.  by  E.  W.  F.  Tomlin.  Methuen, 
pp.  ix+397.  £4. 

16  C.  S.  Lewis,  by  Peter  Kreeft.  Contem¬ 
porary  Writers  in  Christian  Perspective. 
Eerdmans.  pp.  48.  $0.95. 

17  The  Journey  Not  the  Arrival  Matters:  An 
Autobiography  of  the  Years  1939-1969,  by 
Leonard  Woolf.  Hogarth,  pp.  217.  £1-75. 
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‘factual’  books— Night  and  Day,  The 
Years,  Roger  Fry,  and  Three  Guineas 
— were  blighted  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  written  against  the  grain  of 
her  talent  and,  in  comparison  with 
her  best  work,  remained  ‘dead’.  The 
second  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
Hogarth  Press,  and  it  gives  a  rather 
sharp  account  of  the  break-up  of  the 
Leonard  Woolf- John  Lehmann  part¬ 
nership,  which  is  hotly  contradicted 
by  Lehmann  in  TLS,  30  October. 

In  ‘The  Eclipse  of  Order:  The 
Ironic  Structure  of  The  Waves’ 
( MFS )  Michael  Payne  considers  some 
of  the  complexities  surrounding  the 
‘search  for  order’  in  the  novel  which 
is  at  once  ‘an  existential,  a  psycho¬ 
logical,  and  an  artistic  quest’.  In 
Topic,  published  from  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Philip  L. 
Steele  writes  on  ‘Virginia  Woolf’s 
Spiritual  Autobiography’. 

Jacqueline  E.  M.  Latham  has  two 
notes  on  Mrs  Dalloway  in  N&Q,  one 
suggesting  that  Kitty  Maxse,  wife  of 
Leo  Maxse  who  edited  the  National 
Review,  was  the  model  for  Clarissa 
Dalloway,  and  the  second  on  Vir¬ 
ginia  Woolf’s  references  to  an  epi¬ 
graph  by  Asclepiodotus.  In  ES  D. 
Roll-Hansen  has  a  note  on  the  same 
novel  entitled  ‘Peter  Walsh’s  Seven- 
League  Boots’,  pointing  out  some 
minor  discrepancies  in  the  novel’s 
time-scheme. 

In  TSLL  C.  G.  Hoffmann  writes  on 
Virginia  Woolf’s  early  work  under 
the  title  ‘From  Lunch  to  Dinner’,  and 
in  PMLA  the  same  critic  considers 
‘Virginia  Woolf’s  Manuscript  Revi¬ 
sions  of  The  Years’. 

J.  M.  Warner  looks  at  ‘Symbolic 
Patterns  of  Retreat  and  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  To  the  Lighthouse ’  ( Discourse ) 
and  in  ‘Survival  in  Discontinuity’ 
(MR)  Renee  Watkins  writes  on  Be¬ 
tween  the  Acts.  In  Personalist  Gabriel 
Franks  has  a  detailed  account  of 
‘Virginia  Woolf  and  the  Philosophy  of 
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G.  E.  Moore’,  and  in  EL  T  Donald  J. 
Watt,  in  a  very  interesting  article,  is 
more  generally  concerned  with  ‘G.  E. 
Moore  and  The  Bloomsbury  Group’, 
considering  the  impact  of  Moore’s 
Principia  Ethica  which  stimulated  a 
‘profound,  almost  Messianic  reaction 
among  key  members  of  the  Blooms¬ 
bury  circle’,  of  whom  Watt  is 
especially  concerned  with  Virginia 
Woolf  and  E.  M.  Forster. 

In  ‘E.  M.  Forster,  Gerald  Heard, 
and  Bloomsbury’  ( ELT )  George  H. 
Thomson  discusses  Forster’s ‘Blooms¬ 
bury:  An  Early  Note’,  written  in  1929 
but  first  published  in  the  King’s 
College  magazine  Pawn  in  1956.  The 
main  interest  in  the  note  is  in  Forster’s 
reference  to  his  friend  Gerald  Heard’s 
book  The  Ascent  of  Humanity. 

H. -J.  Miillenbrock’s  ‘Gesellschaft- 
liche  Thematik  in  E.  M.  Forsters 
Roman  Howards  End ’  ( Anglia )  is  a 
lengthy  analysis  of  the  novel’s  por¬ 
trayal  of  English  society  in  a  condition 
of  flux,  seeing  Forster’s  main  concern 
as  the  need  for  Englishmen  to  solve 
the  problems  of  class-conflict  by 
exercising  tolerance  and  understand¬ 
ing.  In  ‘Style  and  Symbolism  in 
Howards  End ’  ( EIC )  Duke  Maskell 
has  good  fun  with  the  novel,  which  he 
thinks  is  characterized  by  a  triviality 
so  gross  that  it  must  have  stunned  the 
discriminating  powers  of  those  critics 
who  discuss  the  novel  seriously — for 
he  finds  that  ‘all  Forster’s  imagery  has 
the  ring  of  cliche’,  his  style  is  bathetic, 
precious,  ‘literary’,  ‘straight  out  of 
women’s  magazines’,  or  ‘full  of  self- 
flattering  philistine  gestures’.  When 
Maskell  compares  it  with  The  Rain¬ 
bow  or  with  Anna  Karenina,  he  de¬ 
cides  that  ‘ Howards  End  is  a  dead 
book’.  In  ‘Who  Shall  Inherit  Eng¬ 
land?’  ( ES )  J.  Delbaere-Garant  com¬ 
pares  Howards  End  with  Ford  Madox 
Ford’s  Parade’s  End  and  Evelyn 
Waugh’s  Unconditional  Surrender, 
all  three  of  which  end  with  an  illegiti¬ 


mate  child  inheriting  ‘a  family  pro¬ 
perty  which  symbolizes  England’ ;  the 
essay  nicely  points  the  very  different 
attitudes  and  preoccupations  which 
the  three  novelists  express  within  their 
similar  stories.  In  the  Twayne’s  English 
Authors  series  the  eighty-ninth  volume 
is  Frederick  P.  McDowell’s  E.  M. 
Forster ,17a  As  we  have  come  to 
expect  with  this  series,  the  approach  is 
conscientious,  and  there  are  sober 
accounts  of  Forster’s  stories,  novels, 
and  non-fictional  prose. 

In  a  series  ‘published  in  an  effort  to 
provide  readers  with  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  a  given  writer’s  work  as 
seen  in  Christian  perspective’,  P.  A. 
Doyle  considers  the  career  of  Evelyn 
Waugh,18  who  after  his  conversion  in 
1930,  we  are  assured,  ‘devoted  his 
novels  primarily  to  the  task  of  tracing 
the  workings  of  Divine  Grace  ...  in 
contemporary  British  life’.  The  Sword 
of  Honour  trilogy  is  his  most  forceful 
portrayal  of  ‘the  vital  need  for 
Christian  behavior  in  a  world  that  so 
frequently  turns  aside  from  spiritual 
commitment’.  Helena  is  seen  as  a 
failure,  in  that  ‘it  comes  too  close  to 
being  a  work  of  out-and-out  religious 
propaganda’.  Decline  and  Fall  suc¬ 
ceeds  because  the  ‘values  are  implicit, 
and  overt  statement  of  moral  stand¬ 
ards  becomes  unnecessary’.  Mr.  Doyle 
invites  us  to  see  Waugh’s  greatest 
achievement  in  his  having  ‘created  a 
realistic  world  of  tragicomedy  in 
which  he  happily  bears  Christian 
witness  in  severely  troubled  times’. 
There  is  a  select  bibliography.  In 
Twin  Circle,  published  in  Culver  City, 
California,  Doyle  has  a  piece  on 
‘Evelyn  Waugh’s  Attitude  Toward 
Ecumenism’.  Doyle  is  also  a  regular 
contributor  to  EWN,  which  has 

17a  E.  M.  Forster,  by  Frederick  P.  Mc¬ 
Dowell.  N.Y. :  Twayne,  pp.  173. 

18  Evelyn  Waugh,  by  Paul  A.  Doyle.  Con¬ 
temporary  Writers  in  Christian  Perspective. 
Eerdmans.  pp.  48.  $0.95. 
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pieces  on  Waugh’s  novels,  his  life  and 
his  letters,  and  a  survey  of  ‘The  Year’s 
Work  in  Waugh  Studies’:  other  con¬ 
tributors  to  EWN  are  Sister  M. 
Therese,  Heinz  Kosok,  Alan  Clodd, 
Charles  E.  Linck  Jr.,  and  Winnifred 
M.  Bogaards. 

In  the  series  Christian  Critic,  pub¬ 
lished  in  St.  Louis  by  Herder,  Robert 
M.  Davis  has  written  a  volume 
entitled  Evelyn  Waugh,  which  has  not 
been  available  for  detailed  notice.  In 
PBSA  Davis  has  notes  on  some 
‘Textual  Problems  in  the  Novels  of 
Evelyn  Waugh’,  and  he  collaborates 
with  Charles  E.  Linck,  Jr.  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ‘The  Bright  Young  People 
in  Vile  Bodies'  ( PLL ). 

Two  pieces  in  ELN,  J.  F.  Matting¬ 
ly’s  ‘Guy  Crouchback’s  “Children”’ 
and  Robert  M.  Davis’s  ‘Reply’, 
show  that  Waugh  made  major  the¬ 
matic  changes  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Sword  of  Honour  trilogy;  for 
example,  Crouchback  has  two  sons  in 
the  English  edition,  called  Uncondi- 
ditional  Surrender,  and  none  in  the 
American  edition,  entitled  The  End  of 
the  Battle. 

In  KanQ  Patrick  Costello  examines 
‘An  Idea  of  Comedy  in  Waugh’s 
Sword  of  Honour',  and  under  the  title 
‘War  and  Limited  Hope’  (MQ)  Carl 
Wooton  writes  on  Brideshead  Re¬ 
visited. 

In  ‘Evelyn  Waugh:  Tradition  and  a 
Modern  Talent’  ( SAQ )  D.  Paul  Farr 
considers  some  of  the  results  of  the 
fact  that  Waugh  had  an  ambivalent 
attitude  towards  the  concept  of 
modernity:  his  basic  theme  involves  a 
‘conservative  attack  on  modernism’ 
but  it  is  expressed  in  a  ‘form  which  is 
essentially  modern’. 

Kurt  Schluter’s  book  Kuriose  Welt 
im  modernen  englischen  Roman19  exam¬ 
ines  the  fiction  of  Waugh  and  Angus 

15  Kuriose  Welt  im  modernen  englischen 
Roman,  by  Kurt  Schluter.  Berlin:  Erich 
Schmidt,  pp.  248.  DM.  34. 


Wilson.  No  concise  definition  of  ‘das 
Kuriose’  is  given,  but  the  term  is  used 
to  connote  aspects  of  the  odd,  the 
eccentric,  and  the  grotesque  in  their 
treatment  of  character,  plot,  and 
setting.  The  novels  discussed  are 
Waugh’s  Decline  and  Fall,  Vile 
Bodies,  Black  Mischief,  A  Handful  of 
Dust,  and  Helena,  followed  by 
Wilson’s  Hemlock  and  After,  Anglo- 
Saxon  Attitudes,  The  Middle  Age  of 
Mrs.  Eliot,  and  The  Old  Men  at  the 
Zoo — the  zoo  is  presented  as  a  symbol 
of  the  ‘kuriose’  world  of  the  modern 
English  novel. 

In  his  ‘A  Note  on  the  Formal 
Characteristics  of  Angus  Wilson’s 
No  Laughing  Matter’  ( ES )  Herman 
Servotte  sees  that  novel  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  new  phase  in  Wilson’s  develop¬ 
ment  as  a  writer  ‘which  might  well 
prove  important  for  other  writers 
besides  Wilson  himself’:  Servotte  is 
especially  interested  in  ‘three  major 
technical  features — Wilson’s  use  of  the 
pastiche,  the  active  presence  of  an 
extremely  conscious  writer  in  the 
fictional  world,  and  the  insertion  of 
plays  within  the  narrative’. 

In  the  Iowa  English  Yearbook 
Margaret  Lindberg  writes  on  ‘ The 
Old  Men  at  the  Zoo  as  Allegory’, 
seeing  Wilson’s  purpose  in  the  image 
of  the  zoo  as  being  to  provide  an 
ideal  meeting  place  for  man’s  rational, 
organizing  intelligence  and  his  ani¬ 
mal,  sensual  irrationality. 

K.  W.  Gransden’s  pamphlet  on 
Angus  Wilson193,  is  number  208  in  the 
Writers  and  Their  Work  series,  and 
within  the  very  restricted  framework 
imposed  upon  him  he  manages  to  say 
some  useful  things  about  Wilson’s 
talent.  In  NL  Jeanine  Delpech  has  an 
essay  on  ‘Les  masques  d’ Angus  Wil¬ 
son’.  There  are  two  pieces  which 
describe  Wilson  MSS  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa :  Frederick  P.  McDowell’s 

15  Angus  Wilson,  by  K.  W.  Gransden. 
Longmans,  Green,  pp.  29.  3 s.  6d. 
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‘The  Angus  Wilson  Collection’  in  BI, 
and  The  Angus  Wilson  Manuscripts  in 
the  University  of  Iowa  Libraries,  a 
pamphlet  which  has  not  been  obtain¬ 
able,  prepared  by  McDowell  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  E.  Sharon  Graves  and 
published  from  Iowa  by  the  Friends 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  Library. 

In  his  long  study  entitled  ‘ The 
Power  and  the  Glory.  Graham 
Greene’s  Argument  from  Design’ 
{Criticism)  Alan  Grob  finds  in  that 
novel  an  affirmation  of  ‘the  divine 
purpose,  creating  between  man  and 
God  a  distance  so  immeasurable,  that 
though  it  fosters  for  most  the  illusion 
of  abandonment,  it  offers  to  the 
clearsighted  signal  testimony  of  the 
power  and  the  glory  that  are  God’s’. 
In  ‘Graham  Greene  and  the  Legend  of 
Peguy’  (CL)  Grahame  C.  Jones  writes 
on  Greene’s  use  of  the  religious  life  of 
Charles  Peguy  as  a  parable  of  the 
problem  of  damnation ;  the  old  priest 
comforts  Rose  in  Brighton  Rock  with 
his  story  of  ‘a  man,  a  Frenchman’ 
and  in  other  works,  for  example  The 
Lawless  Roads  and  The  Lost  Child¬ 
hood  and  Other  Essays,  Peguy  is 
mentioned  by  name.  This  is  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  nature  of 
Greene’s  faith  as  it  is  reflected  in  his 
work.  In  DR  James  King  writes  on 
Greene’s  early  novels  in  an  essay 
entitled  ‘In  the  Lost  Boyhood  of 
Judas:  Graham  Greene’s  Early  Nov¬ 
els  of  Hell’.  Thomas  R.  Knipp  has  a 
piece  on  ‘Gide  and  Greene:  Africa 
and  the  Literary  Imagination’  in 
Serif,  and  John  F.  Desmond  writes  on 
‘Graham  Greene  and  the  Eternal 
Dimension’  in  ABR. 

Harry  J.  Cargas’s  volume  on 
Graham  Greene  in  the  Christian 
Critic  series,  which  is  published  from 
St.  Louis  by  Herder,  has  not  been 
available  for  notice.  Graham  Greene’s 
Collected  Essays20  reprints  eighty  or 

20  Collected  Essays,  by  Graham  Greene. 
The  Bodley  Head.  pp.  463.  £2-10.  42 s. 


so  of  the  very  large  number  of  pieces 
he  has  written  in  the  four  decades  of 
his  professional  life.  The  volume  re¬ 
minds  us  that,  quite  apart  from  his 
work  as  a  novelist,  Greene  has  had  a 
fruitful  career  as  a  political  and 
literary  reviewer.  These  essays  are  the 
ones  which  he  still  has  respect  for  in 
1969;  there  is  a  great  deal  to  interest 
the  general  reader,  and  a  good  many 
essays  of  special  interest  to  the  student 
of  modern  fiction.  As  well  as  the 
major  figures  who  have  influenced 
Greene’s  own  literary  taste — Fielding, 
Sterne,  Dickens,  and  Henry  James, 
for  example— and  some  of  the  foreign 
writers  he  admires,  such  as  Hans 
Andersen,  Franqois  Mauriac,  and 
Simone  Weil,  there  are  pieces  on 
Samuel  Butler,  Chesterton,  de  la 
Mare,  Ford  Madox  Ford,  Frederick 
Rolfe, — ‘one  pities  the  spoiled  priest’ 
— Maugham,  Rider  Haggard,  John 
Buchan,  Edgar  Wallace,  Beatrix 
Potter,  Herbert  Read,  Norman  Doug¬ 
las,  and  George  Moore. 

A  short  introduction  to  William 
Golding21  is  offered  by  Clive  Pember¬ 
ton  in  the  Writers  and  Their  Work 
series.  Lord  of  the  Flies,  Free  Fall,  The 
Spire,  and  The  Pyramid  are  examined 
in  the  light  of  what  we  know  of 
Golding’s  sources  and  ‘myth-making 
method’.  There  is  a  select  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  books  and  articles  on 
Golding. 

A  special  number  of  SLitI,  edited 
by  J.  I.  Biles,  is  devoted  to  essays  on 
Golding’s  novels,  with  Pincher  Mar¬ 
tin,  The  Spire,  and  The  Pyramid 
receiving  most  attention:  the  contri¬ 
butors  are  E.  C.  Bufkin,  Carl  R. 
Kropf,  David  Skilton,  Raymond  C. 
Sutherland,  Marshall  Walker,  Ber¬ 
nard  F.  Dick,  and  the  editor.  In  ‘Die 
Macht  des  Bosen  in  Goldings  Roman 
Lord  of  the  Flies'  {NS)  Gisela  Pira  sees 
the  central  theme  of  the  novel  as 

21  William  Golding,  by  Clive  Pemberton. 
Longmans,  Green,  pp.  30.  3s.  6 d. 
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man’s  inability  to  resist  the  power  of 
evil  in  a  non-Christian  society. 
Harold  Davies  examines  some  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  problem  of 
‘Moral  Choice  in  the  Novels  of 
William  Golding’  ( ModSp ).  G.  H. 
Thomson  writes  on  ‘William  Gold¬ 
ing:  Between  God-Darkness  and 
God-Light’  in  The  Cresset  (published 
by  Valparaiso  U.P.).  He  holds  that 
‘Golding  is  an  orthodox  Christian. 
Hence  his  novels  explore  the  concepts 
of  pride  and  grace  ...  In  the  first 
three  novels,  pride  is  shown  to  per¬ 
sist,  unredeemed  by  the  gift  of 
heaven's  light ;  in  Free  Fall  the  light  of 
redemption  comes  at  last;  in  The 
Spire  heaven’s  light  is  present  from 
the  beginning,  but  the  human  capa¬ 
city  to  receive  it  is  bedevilled  by 
instability  and  pride.’ 

In  ‘The  Essential  Dilemma  of 
Modern  Man’  ( Cithara )  P.  R.  La 
Chance  offers  an  analysis  of  Pincher 
Martin,  and  Neville  Braybrooke  con¬ 
siders  that  novel  together  with  Lord 
of  the  Flies  in  ‘Two  William  Golding 
Novels:  Two  Aspects  of  His  Work’ 
((20.  After  a  brief  biographical 
introduction,  Leighton  Hodson’s  vol¬ 
ume22  offers  a  critical  assessment  of 
Golding’s  work,  with  separate  chap¬ 
ters  on  Lord  of  the  Flies,  The  Inheri¬ 
tors,  Free  Fall,  and  The  Spire.  The 
last  chapter,  ‘Comic  and  Tragi¬ 
comic’  discusses  The  Pyramid,  in 
which  ‘the  best  tone  for  him  .  .  .  the 
tragi-comic  .  .  .  blend  of  the  grotesque 
and  the  saddening’  is  employed. 
There  is  an  extensive  bibliography. 

Alan  G.  Thomas  brings  together  a 
generous  selection  of  Lawrence  Dur- 
rell’s  letters,  and  his  essays  on  travel.23 
The  letters  range  from  1934  to  1967, 
many  of  the  pieces  have  long  been 

22  Golding,  by  Leighton  Hodson.  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  116.  90p.  Paperback  50p. 

23  Spirit  of  Place:  Letters  and  Essays,  by 
Lawrence  Durrell,  ed.  by  Alan  Thomas. 
Faber,  pp.  430.  £2-50.  505. 


unobtainable,  and  ‘Solange’,  first 
written  in  1938  and  re-written  in  1967, 
is  here  published  for  the  first  time. 
In  ‘Cavafy  and  Durrell’s  The  Alex¬ 
andria  Quartet ’  (CL)  Christopher  G. 
Katope  compares  the  two  writers  and 
‘reveals  an  intimate  kinship  that  illu¬ 
minates  the  characterization,  struc¬ 
ture,  tone,  and  meaning  of  the 
Quartet'1:  Durrell’s  themes  are  ‘com¬ 
monplaces,  but  they  are  saved  from 
commonplace  expression  by  Durrell’s 
manner,  which  is  enriched  by  Cava¬ 
fy’s  poetry’.  In  ‘Lawrence  Durrell’s 
Alexandria  Quartet  and  the  Critics’ 
{Caliban)  Gerard  Lebas  surveys  the 
substantial  body  of  criticism  which 
has  already  grown  up  around  Dur- 
rell’s  major  work.  In  VQR  Joan 
Goulianos  has  a  short  essay  on 
‘Lawrence  Durrell  and  Alexandria’. 

In  the  Writers  and  Their  Work 
Series,  Arthur  Ravenscroft  has  an 
essay  on  the  Nigerian  novelist 
Chinua  Achebe,24  whose  best-known 
novel,  Things  Fall  Apart,  re-creates 
‘the  way  of  life  of  an  Ibo  village  com¬ 
munity  when  white  missionaries  and 
officials  were  first  penetrating  Eastern 
Nigeria’,  and  describes  the  eclipse  of 
one  culture  by  the  other.  There  are 
summaries  of  Achebe’s  other  novels 
and  stories,  together  with  brief  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Bruno  Schleussner’s  study25  of  the 
‘neo-picaresque’  English  novel  of  the 
nineteen-fifties  is  written  in  German. 
The  main  texts  examined  are  John 
Wain’s  Hurry  on  Down,  Kingsley 
Amis’s  Lucky  Jim,  and  Keith  Water¬ 
house’s  Billy  Liar,  and  the  protagon¬ 
ists  are  presented  as  anti-heroes  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Spanish  Picaro. 
Other  novels  referred  to  are  Iris 
Murdoch’s  Under  the  Net,  John 

24  Chinua  Achebe,  by  Arthur  Ravenscroft. 
Longmans,  Green,  pp.  40.  35.  6 d. 

25  Der  neopikareske  Roman:  Pikareske 
Elemente  in  der  Struktur  englischer  Romane 
1 950-1960,  by  Bruno  Schlcussner.  Bonn: 
Bouvicr.  pp.  204. 
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Braine’s  Room  at  the  Top,  and  Alan 
Sillitoe’s  Saturday  Night  and  Sunday 
Morning.  In  ‘Le  Roman  experimental 
en  Angleterre’  ( LanM )  Christine 
Brooke-Rose  has  a  brief,  but  wide- 
ranging  discussion  of  contemporary 
novelists,  including  Ivy  Compton- 
Burnett,  Muriel  Spark,  William  Gold¬ 
ing,  and  Anthony  Burgess. 

In  ‘The  Shrinking  Garden  and  New 
Exits’  ( KanQ )  Robert  M.  Davis 
writes  on  ‘comic-satiric’  novels  in  the 
twentieth  century:  in  the  same 
journal  Robert  A.  Kantra  has  a  piece 
on  ‘The  Fiction  of  Orthodox  and 
Apostate  Satire’,  Harold  Orel  surveys 
the  career  of  Kingsley  Amis  in  ‘The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  a  Comic  Novelist’, 
and  Walter  F.  Wright  evaluates  ‘The 
Comic  Spirit  in  Arnold  Bennett’. 

In  Crit  under  the  title  ‘Only  Con¬ 
nect’  Selma  R.  Burkom  looks  at  the 
relationship  between  form  and  con¬ 
tent  in  Doris  Lessing’s  novels,  and 
supplies  ‘A  Doris  Lessing  Checklist’. 
Also  in  Crit,  B.  R.  Smith  writes  on 
‘Moral  Evaluation  in  Joyce  Cary’s 
Mister  Johnson ’.  In  AT  Charles  R. 
Larson  has  ‘Mr.  Johnson — Faithful 
African  Portrait?’,  and  in  Busara 
Cary’s  work  is  discussed  in  ‘The 
European  Image  of  Africa  and  the 
African’  by  Arthur  Kemoli  and 
David  K.  Mulwa.  Peter  J.  Reed  has  a 
piece  on  To  Be  a  Pilgrim  under  the 
title  ‘Holding  Back’  in  ConL,  and  in 
TSLL  Judith  Brawer  writes  on  ‘The 
Triumph  of  Defeat:  A  Study  of  Joyce 
Cary’s  First  Trilogy ’. 

The  autumn  number  of  MFS  is 
devoted  entirely  to  essays  on  Iris 
Murdoch;  her  criticism  as  well  as  the 
whole  range  of  her  fiction  is  reviewed 
in  papers  by  Ann  Culley,  Linda 
Kuehl,  Howard  German,  Raymond 
J.  Porter,  Alice  P.  Kenney,  Peter 
Kemp,  Frank  Baldanza,  and  William 
F.  Hall.  William  M.  Murray  has  a 
note  on  the  Iris  Murdoch  manuscripts 
in  the  libraries  of  the  University  of 


Iowa,  and  a  selected  checklist  of 
Murdoch  criticism  is  supplied  by  Ann 
Culley  and  John  Forster. 

In  ‘Ein  Beitrag  zur  Erzahltechnik 
im  Ich-Roman’  (NS)  Udo  Fries 
writes  on  Iris  Murdoch’s  handling  of 
the  first-person  narrative  in  Under  the 
Net,  and  in  ‘Iris  Murdoch’s  Honest 
Puppetry’  ( CritQ )  P.  W.  Thomson 
shows  that  Bruno’s  Dream  operates 
within  a  non-realistic,  but  self-con¬ 
sistent,  convention  where  ritualism 
is  important  and  questions  of  psycho¬ 
logical  realism  are  not  relevant.  In 
TSLL  A.  K.  Weatherhead  writes  on 
‘Backgrounds  with  Figures  in  Iris 
Murdoch’.  In  ‘Murdoch’s  The  Bell ’ 
(Expl)  Robert  M.  McGinnis  points 
out  that  the  whole  problem  of 
whether  ‘the  bell  is  in  fact  meant  to 
have  a  symbolic  function  at  all’  might 
be  illuminated  by  a  comparison  of  her 
novel  and  Hauptmann’s  Die  versun- 
kene  Glocke,  to  which  ‘she  is  indebted 
for  various  details  and  images  and 
also  for  her  general  treatment  of  the 
bell  as  a  shifting  symbol  which  will 
mean  different  things  to  different 
characters.’ 

In  Caliban  A.-M.  Gateau  writes  on 
‘Katherine  Mansfield  impressionniste : 
Ou,  quand  et  comment  se  deroulent 
les  nouvelles  de  Katherine  Mansfield’, 
and  in  ‘Zur  Bildersprache  Katherine 
Mansfields’  (NS)  Berta  Haferkamp 
looks  at  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  imagery  in  her  short  stories. 

Ann  S.  Johnson’s  ‘Narrative  Form 
in  The  Good  Soldier'  (Crit)  is  the  only 
essay  devoted  to  Ford  this  year,  and 
Bernard  Bergonzi’s  ‘Anthony  Powell : 
9/12’  (CritQ)  the  only  essay  on 
another  neglected  novelist. 

Two  books  on  George  Orwell  have 
proved  unobtainable:  Keith  Alldritt’s 
The  Making  of  George  Orwell:  An 
Essay  in  Literary  History,  published 
in  London  by  Arnold,  and  Robert  A. 
Lee’s  Orwell's  Fiction  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame  Press.  Lee  also 
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has  two  essays  on  Orwell;  in  TSLL 
he  offers  ‘Symbol  and  Structure  in 
Burmese  Days :  A  Revaluation’  and  in 
SSF  ‘The  Uses  of  Form:  A  Reading 
of  Animal  Farm' . 

Richard  A.  Cordell’s  Somerset 
Maugham:  A  Biographical  and  Cri¬ 
tical  Study,  published  by  Indiana 
U.P.  has  not  been  obtainable.  To 
Fabula  Alexander  Scheiber  contri¬ 
butes  ‘Alte  Geschichten  in  neuem 
Gewande:Eine  jtidische  Anekdote  bei 
Maugham’. 

There  are  two  essays  on  Malcolm 
Lowry’s  best-known  novel.  In  ‘Ele¬ 
ments  Towards  a  Spatial  Reading  of 
Under  the  Volcano'  ( ES )  Victor 
Doyen  reveals  some  of  the  complexity 
of  the  novel’s  symbolic  structure,  and 
in  ‘Lowry’s  Hell’  {N&Q)  D.  C. 
Nimmo  suggests  that  Lowry’s  use  of  a 
local  joke  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
novel  helps  to  establish  ‘the  hellish 
landscape  of  the  consul’s  mental 
inferno’. 

In  ‘  The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean 
Brodie:  Muriel  Spark  Bridges  the 
Credibility  Gap’  {ArQ)  Ann  B.  Dobie 
sees  the  novel  as  having  a  new  success 
in  the  presentation  of  extraordinary 
characteristics  in  characters  who,  in 
Miss  Spark’s  fiction,  have  an  unusual 
degree  of  credibility. 

In  ConL  Allen  R.  Penner  writes  on 
‘Human  Dignity  and  Social  Anarchy: 
Sillitoe’s  The  Loneliness  of  the  Long- 
Distance  Runner',  and  in  ZAA  Hanne- 
Lore  Biester  has  a  piece  on  ‘Alan 
Sillitoe  und  die  Sowjetunion’.  In 
ArQ  Geoffrey  Aggeler  considers  ‘The 
Comic  Art  of  Anthony  Burgess’,  and 
in  HC  Walter  Sullivan  has  ‘Death 
Without  Tears:  Anthony  Burgess  and 
the  Dissolution  of  the  West’. 

In  ‘Michael  Ayrton’s  The  Maze 
Maker'  ( SoR )  Donald  Davie  com¬ 
pares  the  novel  with  Ayrton’s  Testa¬ 
ment  of  Daedalus,  indicating  some 
ways  in  which  Ayrton’s  talent  has 
developed.  In  ‘Steps  Toward  Vision: 


The  Development  of  Technique  in 
John  Wain’s  First  Seven  Novels’ 
(SAQ)  Elgin  W.  Mellown  writes  on 
Wain  as  the  best  contemporary  ex¬ 
ample  of  ‘the  traditional  British 
novelist’  and  as  ‘a  modern  man  of 
letters’;  he  surveys  Wain’s  work  up  to 
the  late  sixties  and  concludes  that  ‘we 
can  expect  from  him  some  of  the 
most  important  novels  of  the  second 
half  of  this  century’. 

2.  VERSE 

Half  of  the  work  on  verse  writers 
offers  to  supply  information  about, 
commentary  on,  or  appreciation  of, 
the  poems  of  W.  B.  Yeats  or  T.  S. 
Eliot. 

The  whole  span  of  Yeats’s  career 
continues  to  invite  scholarly  and 
critical  attention.  Allen  R.  Gross¬ 
man’s  substantial  study26  of  the  early 
Yeats  concentrates  on  the  period 
between  1893  and  1899,  which 
Grossman  considers  ‘the  most  import¬ 
ant  of  Yeats’  early  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment’,  and  it  is  particularly  devoted  to 
the  volume  The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds,  with  the  premise  that  it 
‘represents  a  poetic  movement  in 
which  the  determining  conditions 
both  of  Yeats’  later  writing  and  of  the 
modern  movement  in  poetry  can  be 
seen  with  singular  clarity’.  Grossman 
offers  a  good  deal  of  helpful  insight  in 
his  exegesis,  and  he  is  convincing  in  his 
claim  that  this  early  volume  lies 
importantly  ‘in  the  background  not 
only  of  Yeats’  later  work  but  also  of 
much  of  the  poetry  of  Eliot,  Pound, 
Stevens,  and  others  who  were  to  form 
the  modern  poetic  community’. 

In  ‘An  Unnoticed  Yeats  Item’ 
{N&Q)  John  Adlard  draws  attention 
to  Yeats’s  contribution  to  a  list  of 
‘Traditions  and  Superstitions  col¬ 
lected  at  Kilcurry,  County  Louth, 

26  Poetic  Knowledge  in  the  Early  Yeats,  by 
Allen  R.  Grossman.  U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp. 
xxiii+240.  $6.50. 
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Ireland’  which  appeared  in  Folklore 
(London,  the  Folklore  Society)  in 
1899  and  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
Yeats’s  bibliographers.  Also  in  N&Q, 
G.  R.  Crone  has  a  note  on  ‘Horseman 
pass  by’  suggesting  that  in  ‘Under 
Ben  Bulben’  and  ‘The  Second  Com¬ 
ing’  some  of  the  imagery  may  refer 
directly  to  a  medieval  Mappa  mundi 
in  Hereford  Cathedral. 

There  are  six  substantial  essays  on 
Yeats  in  SoR  one  of  which,  on  Yeats 
and  the  Abbey,  will  be  noticed  in  the 
drama  section  of  this  chapter.  All  of 
the  essays  are  based  on  lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Yeats  summer  school  in 
Sligo.  In  ‘Towards  the  Values’  T.  R. 
Henn,  who  has  been  director  of  the 
summer  school  since  its  inception, 
attempts  to  define  and  evaluate  the 
‘central  statements’  made  by  Yeats  in 
his  work,  and  asks  whether  Yeats’s 
creative  writing  contains  values,  which 
are  ‘significant  in  the  modern  world’. 
In  ‘The  Top  of  the  Tower’  Northrop 
Frye  examines  some  of  the  most 
important  images  and  symbols  in 
Yeats’s  poetry — especially  those,  such 
as  the  ‘tower’  and  ‘winding  stair’ 
images,  which  comprise  ‘the  imagery 
of  Eros’.  The  poet’s  son,  Michael 
Yeats,  in  his  ‘Yeats:  The  Public  Man’ 
writes  on  his  father  ‘as  a  national  and 
public  personage’.  In  ‘The  Modernity 
of  Yeats’  Thomas  Parkinson  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  was  fortunate  for 
Yeats’s  career  that  he  was  so  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  emotionally  separated  from 
the  major  forces  in  the  modern  world 
— Whitman  and  Yeats  are  of  crucial 
significance  because  ‘their  modernity, 
their  appropriateness  to  our  lives, 
comes  not  from  following  intellectual 
or  aesthetic  fad,  but  from  following 
their  passionately  felt  destinies’.  In 
‘Balzac  and  Yeats’  Daphne  Fullwood 
writes  on  the  importance  that  the 
Comedie  humaine  had  for  Yeats 
throughout  his  life. 

In  Expl  F.  A.  C.  Wilson  has  a  note 


on  ‘Yeats’  “Parnell’s  Funeral”’  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  symbolic  eating  of  the 
heart  in  the  second  part  of  that  poem 
may  be  indebted  to  ‘the  sirvente 
Sordello  wrote  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Blancatz,  his  master’,  which  Yeats 
very  probably  learned  of  from  Pound. 
In  the  same  journal  John  Ower  has  a 
brief  note  on  ‘News  for  the  Delphic 
Oracle’,  drawing  attention  to  the 
poem’s  tone  of  ‘ironic  humour  .  .  . 
which  is  fundamental  to  its  meaning’. 

Kathleen  Raine,  to  whom  all  Yeats 
students  are  much  indebted  for  her 
work  on  Blake,  has  an  important 
essay  on  ‘Yeats,  the  Tarot,  and  the 
Golden  Dawn’  in  SR,  and  the  same 
journal  prints  Curtis  B.  Bradford’s 
paper,  written  in  1955,  on  ‘George 
Yeats:  Poet’s  Wife’.  In  ‘Yeats’s 
Myth  of  the  Renaissance’  (MR) 
William  M.  Carpenter  considers  some 
of  the  poems  in  the  Green  Helmet 
volume,  in  ‘The  Archer  Vision’ 
( ELN )  William  F.  Halloran  writes  on 
Yeats  and  William  Sharp,  and  in  CR 
Heather  Glen  has  an  appreciative 
essay  on  ‘The  Greatness  of  Yeats’s 
Meditations'.  In  Quest  Vinod  Sena 
prints  Yeats’s  short  essay  ‘The  Way 
of  Wisdom’  with  a  brief  introductory 
remark  on  its  use  of  Indian  thought, 
and  in  ES  Georges-Denis  Zimmer- 
mann  writes  on  ‘Yeats,  the  Popular 
Ballad  and  the  Ballad-Singers’. 

In  ‘W.  B.  Yeats  as  an  Editor  of 
William  Blake’  (BS)  Raymond  Lister 
points  out  some  of  the  inaccuracies  in 
the  editorial  work  which  so  enor¬ 
mously  influenced  Yeats’s  own  later 
writing. 

Edward  C.  Jacobs  has  a  paper  on 
‘Yeats  and  the  Artistic  Epiphany’  in 
Discourse,  A.  Norman  Jeffares  writes 
on  the  general  theme  of  ‘Yeats  as 
Modern  Poet’  in  Mosaic,  and  in 
‘Heart  Mysteries’  ( ConL )  Marjorie  G. 
Perloff  writes  on  Yeats’s  later  love 
lyrics.  Bernard  Levine  offers  ‘A  Psy- 
chopoetic  Analysis  of  Yeats’s  “Leda 
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and  the  Swan”’  (BuR)  and  in 
Extrapolation  Morris  Beja  writes  on 
Yeats’s  poems  under  the  title  ‘2001: 
Odyssey  to  Byzantium’.  In  ESA  B.  D. 
Cheadle  has  a  paper  on  ‘Yeats  and 
Symbolism’;  and  in  “‘The  Two 
Trees”  by  William  Butler  Yeats’ 
( OL )  Helge  N.  Nilsen  considers  the 
poem’s  symbolism  in  the  light  of 
Northrop  Frye's  theory  of ‘Apocalyp¬ 
tic’  and  ‘Demonic’  imagery. 

There  are  three  books  which  have 
not  been  obtainable  for  review.  Rob¬ 
ert  Beum’s  The  Poetic  Art  of  William 
Butler  Yeats  is  published  from  New 
York  by  Ungar,  Arra  M.  Garab’s 
Beyond  Byzantium :  The  Last  Phase  of 
Yeats’s  Career  is  published  by  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  U.P. ,  and  Jon  Stallworthy’s 
Vision  and  Revision  in  Yeats’s  Last 
Poems  is  an  O.U.P.  book.  In  ‘Yeats 
and  Wilfred  Owen’  ( CritQ )  Stall¬ 
worthy  writes  on  Yeats’s  distaste  for 
Owen’s  anti-heroic  attitude  to  war, 
and  on  the  importance  that  Yeats 
nevertheless  had  as  an  influence  on 
Owen’s  work.  In  ‘Yeats  and  the 
Poetry  of  Violence’  in  Prague  Studies 
in  English  Ian  Milner  has  a  very  com¬ 
pactly  argued  essay  on  the  tension 
between  personality  and  imperson¬ 
ality  in  Yeats’s  verse. 

Frank  Pearce  Sturm  has  been 
unduly  neglected;  as  a  poet  of  con¬ 
siderable  delicacy,  a  translator  of 
great  sympathy  and  tact,  and  as  one 
of  Yeats’s  most  interesting  corres¬ 
pondents  he  ought  to  be  more  widely 
appreciated.  Richard  Taylor  has  done 
good  service  to  Sturm’s  memory  and 
to  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the 
literature  of  the  period  by  producing 
this  volume,27  which  gives  a  bio¬ 
graphical  account  of  Sturm,  brings 
together  much  of  his  literary  work 
and  prints  his  correspondence  with 
Yeats. 

27  Frank  Pearce  Sturm:  His  Life,  Letters, 
and  Collected  Work,  ed.  by  Richard  Taylor. 
U.  of  Illinois  P.  pp.  382.  £4-75 


In  ‘A  Mystic  in  the  Modern 
World’,  in  The  Illif  Review,  Henry 
Summerfield  writes  on  the  life  and 
career  of  ‘JE\  with  special  emphasis 
on  his  theosophical  interests;  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  mystical  experiences 
reported  by  ‘AT  with  the  accounts  of 
similar  experiences  in  Jung’s  Mem¬ 
ories,  Dreams,  Reflections  is  very 
suggestive. 

It  is  very  good  to  have  all  of  Walter 
de  la  Mare’s  published  poems,  to¬ 
gether  with  more  than  a  hundred 
which  were  previously  unpublished, 
in  one  volume.28  This  collection 
emphasizes  the  extraordinary  scope 
of  de  la  Mare’s  career — chronological 
scope  of  course,  but  also  scope  of 
poetic  feeling.  The  volume  has  been 
assembled  with  great  care  and  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  publishers  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  handsome  monument  to  an 
unduly  neglected  talent — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  collected  edition  of 
his  verse  will  encourage  more  students 
of  modern  poetry  to  read  de  la 
Mare. 

There  are  two  essays  on  A.  E. 
Housman’s  verse  in  VP:  William  R. 
Brashear  has  a  piece  on  ‘The  Trouble 
with  Housman’,  and  Robert  B. 
Pearsall  has  a  short  note  on  ‘Hous¬ 
man’s  “He  Standing  Hushed”.’  Tom 
B.  Haber  writes  on  ‘M.  Maurice 
Pollet’s  Essay  on  A.  E.  Housman’ 
(ArQ)  and  in  Ar/Q  John  Wysong  has 
‘A.  E.  Housman’s  Surrogate  Son: 
Terence’.  In  ‘Coventry  Patmore  and 
A.  E.  Housman’s  Last  Poems  III’ 
(. ES )  William  White  quotes  an  unpub¬ 
lished  Housman  letter  which  explains 
that  the  line  ‘The  Queen  of  Air  and 
Darkness’  was  modelled  on  a  line  of 
Patmore’s. 

J.  Kamerbeek  writes  on  ‘T.  E. 
Hulme  and  German  Philosophy: 
Dilthey  and  Scheler’  (CL).  In  CLC  C. 

28  The  Complete  Poems  of  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  ed.  Richard  de  la  Mare.  Faber,  pp. 
xv +948.  £5. 
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Lamont  offers  a  short  ‘Reminiscence 
of  John  Masefield’. 

Donald  Gallup’s  bibliography29 
was  first  published  in  1 952  and  is  well 
known  to  students  of  Eliot’s  work; 
this  new  edition  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date.  The  volume  is 
admirably  comprehensive — covering 
books,  pamphlets,  periodical  essays, 
anthology  entries,  letters,  transla¬ 
tions,  musical  settings,  recordings, 
and  even  ‘Books  announced  but  not 
published’ — and  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  has  discovered  no  inaccuracies. 
Gallup’s  work  will  remain  an  indis¬ 
pensable  tool  for  scholars  and 
critics  of  Eliot’s  poetry  and  criticism, 
and  an  excellent  model  for  biblio¬ 
graphers. 

Faber  have  published  the  first  one- 
volume  edition  of  Eliot’s  ‘complete’ 
poems  and  plays,  bringing  together 
all  the  material  which  Eliot  chose  to 
publish.30  Students  will  also  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  paper-covered  fifth  impres¬ 
sion  of  On  Poetry  and  Poets.31 

Harry  Blamires’  Word  Unheard 32 
offers  a  careful,  well-informed,  and  in 
many  respects  fresh  commentary  on 
Four  Quartets,  which  he  sees  as,  in 
Joyce’s  own  estimate  of  the  poem,  ‘an 
unacknowledged  parody  of  Ulysses'. 
Blamires  is  always  lively,  he  supplies 
a  good  deal  of  information  and 
interesting  speculation,  and  students 
will  find  the  book  stimulating  in 
areas  where  so  many  commentators 
are  turgid  or  daunting. 

Sister  M.  Martin  Barry,  O.P.,  first 
published  her  Analysis  of  the  Prosodic 
Structure  of  Selected  Poems  of  T.  S. 
Eliot  in  1948,  and  the  present  revised 

29  T.  S.  Eliot:  A  Bibliography ,  by  Donald 
Gallup.  Faber,  pp.  414.  £7. 

30  The  Complete  Poems  and  Plays  of  T.S. 
Eliot.  Faber,  pp.  608.  £2-25. 

31  On  Poetry  and  Poets,  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 
Faber,  pp.  262.  Paperback  50p. 

32  Word  Unheard:  A  Guide  Through  Eliot's 
‘ Four  Quartets',  by  Harry  Blamires.  Methuen, 
pp.  200.  £1-50.  Paperback  75p. 


edition33  takes  account  of  some  of  the 
new  approaches  to  prosodic  theory 
which  have  been  made  in  the  mean¬ 
time:  the  passages  analysed  come 
from  Ash  Wednesday,  The  Waste 
Land,  Little  Gidding,  and  ten  of  the 
short  poems. 

B.  C.  Southam’s  A  Guide  to  the 
Selected  Poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harcourt,  Brace,  and 
World,  has  not  been  obtainable  for 
review. 

In  ‘He  do  the  Police  in  Different 
Voices’  (TLS  9.1.69)  Thomas  and 
Brian  Kelly  point  out  that  that 
sentence,  which  was  Eliot’s  working 
title  for  The  Waste  Land,  is  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  and  under  the  same 
heading  in  TLS  30.1. ’69  D.  A.  N. 
Jones  suggests  some  other  similarities 
between  the  novel  and  the  poem.  In 
PLL  Robert  J.  Andreach  writes  on 
‘ Paradise  Lost  and  the  Christian  Con¬ 
figuration  of  The  Waste  Land',  and  in 
CLS  Paul  Chancellor  writes  on  ‘The 
Music  of  The  Waste  Land',  seeing  the 
work  as  ‘an  orchestral  tone  poem  in 
sonata  form,  with  a  declaiming  voice 
interwoven’.  Rosemary  F.  Franklin 
contributes  ‘Death  or  the  Heat  of 
Life  in  the  Handful  of  Dust?’  to  AL 
and  in  Criticism  Oscar  Cargill  has 
‘Death  in  a  Handful  of  Dust’. 

In  ‘What  the  Thunder  Meant’ 
( ELH )  Milton  Miller  analyses  the  last 
section  of  The  Waste  Land  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
poem’s  ‘protagonist’  and  the  nature 
of  its  ‘unfamiliar  world’. 

In  UR  M.  Gilbert  Porter  has  an 
interesting  essay  on  ‘Narrative  Stance 
in  Four  Quartets'.  Choreography  and 
Commentary’,  Thomas  R.  Rees  writes 
on  ‘The  Orchestration  of  Meaning  in 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets'  ( JAAC ), 

33  An  Analysis  of  the  Prosodic  Structure  of 
Select  Poems  of  T.  S.  Eliot,  by  Sister  M. 
Martin  Barry,  O.P.  Catholic  University  of 
America  P.  pp.  xiv  +  148.  $3.95. 
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and  in  RS,  Peter  G.  Ellis  looks  at  ‘T. 
S.  Eliot,  F.  H.  Bradley,  and  Four 
Quartets'. 

In  ES  Erik  Arne  Hansen  writes  on 
‘T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Landscapes’”,  analys¬ 
ing  the  five  poems  printed  under  that 
heading,  and  indicating  their  import¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  Eliot’s 
poetic  art.  Also  in  ES,  Vereen  M. 
Bell  offers  ‘A  Reading  of  Prufrock'. 
In  AI  Leon  Waldoff  has  ‘Prufrock’s 
Defenses  and  Our  Responses’.  There 
are  two  essays  on  Eliot’s  poems  in 
Renascence :  J.  G.  Keogh  writes  on 
‘Eliot’s  Hollow  Men  as  Graveyard 
Poetry’,  and  Paul  J.  Dolan  offers 
‘Eliot’s  Marina :  A  Reading’. 

In  ‘T.  S.  Eliot:  “Impersonality” 
Fifty  Years  After’  ( SoR )  F.  W. 
Bateson  writes  on  ‘Tradition  and  the 
Individual  Talent’,  defending  it  from 
some  recent  attacks,  most  notably 
that  by  F.  R.  Leavis. 

EIC  offers  several  useful  essays  on 
Eliot’s  verse.  In  ‘A  New  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  The  Waste  Land ’  John  Peter 
offers  an  essay  which  Eliot  suppressed 
by  threat  of  fierce  legal  action  when  it 
was  first  sent  to  EIC  in  1952.  The  con¬ 
troversial  aspect  of  Peter’s  reading  of 
the  poem  is  in  his  ‘conclusion  that  in 
his  own  youth  [Eliot]  had  a  close 
romantic  attachment  to  another 
young  man,  and  that  this  far  from 
uncommon  type  of  friendship  was 
rudely  cut  short  when  the  other  was 
drowned’.  Eliot  himself  read  Peter’s 
essay  ‘with  amazement  and  disgust’ 
and  got  his  lawyers  to  reject  his  read¬ 
ing  of  The  Waste  Land  as  ‘absurd’ 
and  ‘completely  erroneous’.  F.  W. 
Bateson  explains  some  of  the  back¬ 
ground  to  the  bitter  affair  in  his 
‘Editorial  Commentary’.  Also  in 
EIC  there  are  two  essays  entitled  'The 
Waste  Land  Today’:  the  first,  by 
William  H.  Pritchard  questions  some 
influential  readings  of  the  poem,  by 
Cleanth  Brooks  for  example,  and  the 
second  essay,  written  by  John  Lucas 


and  William  Myers,  is  a  rejoinder  to 
Pritchard,  rejecting  his  contentment  to 
dwell  on  the  poem’s  ‘surface  presen¬ 
tation  of  detail’.  This  piece,  in  its  turn, 
is  opposed  by  Juliet  McLauchlan  in 
her  ‘Allusion  in  The  Waste  Land'.  In 
‘The  Mountains  of  The  Waste  Land' 
Gabriel  Motola  indicates  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Turgenev’s  The  Torrents  of 
Spring  on  the  poem.  In  the  same 
journal  P.  G.  Mudford  writes  on 
‘Sweeney  Among  the  Nightingales’ 
using  the  two  epigraphs  which  Eliot 
employed  in  the  1919  and  1920  print¬ 
ings  of  the  poem  to  elucidate  some  of 
the  obscurities  complained  of  by 
Grover  Smith,  Hugh  Kenner  and 
other  critics.  In  ‘Suggestiveness  and 
Suggestion’  (EIC),  Krishna  Rayan 
argues  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
suggestion  is  ‘generally  a  Romantic 
method  .  .  .  the  objective  correlative 
as  conceived  by  Eliot  is  classical  in 
nature  and  function’.  In  RHL  Henri 
Peyre  writes  on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  et  le 
classicisme’. 

In  ‘Eliot’s  “Animula”  ’  (Expl)  T.A. 
Stroud  reads  the  poem  in  light  of  a 
possible  reference  to  Dante’s  Inferno, 
III.  In  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  in  1920’,  which 
Jerome  Meckier  contributes  to  FMLS 
the  essays  published  in  The  Sacred 
Wood  are  used  to  throw  light  on  the 
quatrain  poems. 

In  ‘Eliot’s  Insomniacs’ 

Victor  H.  Strandberg  suggests  that — 
in  spite  of  Hemingway’s  expressed 
dislike  of  Eliot — the  two  authors 
‘were  profoundly  similar  ...  in  their 
existential  angst’;  Strandberg  looks 
briefly  at  their  common  ‘use  of  the 
insomniac  as  a  metaphysical  theme’. 
In  ‘Seferis  and  the  “Mythic  Method”  ’ 
(CLS)  Edmund  Keeley  shows  that  the 
Greek  poet’s  indebtedness  to  Eliot  is 
neither  as  simple  nor  as  important  as 
has  generally  been  assumed.  Also  in 
CLS  K.  I.  H.  Semaan  writes  on  ‘T.  S. 
Eliot’s  Influence  on  Arabic  Poetry 
and  Theater’  with  special  attention  to 
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Eliot’s  Egyptian  admirer,  the  poet 
and  dramatist  al-Sabur.  F.  R.  Leavis’s 
lecture  on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Life  of 
English  Literature’,  delivered  as  the 
opening  address  at  the  1968  Chelten¬ 
ham  Festival  of  Literature  is  printed 
in  MR,  and  in  CentR  Richard 
Wasson  has  ‘“Like  a  Burnished 
Throne”:  T.  S.  Eliot  and  the  Demon¬ 
ism  of  Technology’. 

There  is  a  handful  of  essays  on 
Eliot’s  criticism.  In  ‘The  Critical 
Legacy  of  Matthew  Arnold’  (SoR) 
Murray  Krieger  considers  Eliot, 
together  with  I.  A.  Richards  and 
Northrop  Frye,  in  the  light  of  his 
expressed  dislike  of,  but  strong 
indebtedness  to,  Matthew  Arnold. 
In  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  as  Critic  and  Rhetori¬ 
cian’  ( Criticism )  John  D.  Boyd  looks 
at  Eliot’s  essay  on  Ben  Jonson,  in 
NEQ,  John  J.  Duffy’s  ‘A  New 
England  Commonplace’  is  on  the 
unoriginality  of ‘objective  correlative’, 
and  in  PLL  Maurice  Johnson  writes 
on  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  on  Satire,  Swift,  and 
Disgust’. 

Michael  Kirkham’s  excellent  book 
on  Robert  Graves34  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  his  poetry,  although 
attention  is  paid  to  some  of  his  prose 
work  (for  example  ‘his  various  writ¬ 
ings  concerning  the  White  Goddess 
and,  recently,  the  Black  Goddess — 
both  of  whom  are  central  figures  in 
the  poetry’).  There  is  also  an  attempt 
to  indicate  the  enormous  influence 
which  Laura  Riding  had  on  Graves’s 
poetic  technique,  critical  opinions, 
and  ‘his  whole  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  outlook’.  This  is  the  first 
book-length  study  of  Graves’s  long 
career  as  a  verse  writer,  and  it  is  likely 
to  remain  essential  reading  for  stud¬ 
ents  of  modern  poetry  for  many  years 
to  come.  In  Mosaic  Ben  L.  Hijmans 
writes  on  ‘Robert  Graves,  the  White 
Goddess,  and  Vergil’.  A  collection  of 

34  The  Poetry  of  Robert  Graves,  by  Michael 
Kirkham.  Athlone  P.  pp.  viii+284.  £2-25. 


Graves’s  essays,  entitled  The  Crane 
Bag,  and  Other  Disputed  Subjects, 
and  published  by  Cassell,  has  not 
been  available  for  inspection. 

A  handful  of  periodical  essays  offer 
general  thoughts  on  twentieth-century 
verse.  Roy  Fuller  writes  on  ‘Poetry  in 
My  Time’  ( EDH ),  Rudolf  Germer  on 
‘Aspekte  der  modernen  englischen 
Lyrik’  (NS),  G.  Wilson  Knight  on 
‘Poetry  and  the  Arts’  (E&S),  and  K. 
K.  Ruthven  on  ‘The  Poet  as  Etymolo¬ 
gist’  ( CritQ ).  A  special  number  of 
Poetry  Review  is  devoted  to  essays  on 
general  aspects  of  contemporary 
verse :  contributions  come  from  Leon¬ 
ard  Clark,  Norman  Hidden,  and  J. 
D.  Winter.  In  SSL  Alexander  Scott 
surveys  ‘Scottish  Poetry  in  1968’, 
and  in  ModA  Stephen  J.  Tonsor 
writes  on  ‘Poetry  and  Revolution’. 

Two  anthologies  have  not  been 
available  for  detailed  notice :  Edward 
Lucie-Smith’s  Holding  Your  Eight 
Hands:  An  Anthology  of  Science 
Fiction  Verse  is  published  by  Double¬ 
day,  and  Macha  Rosenthal’s  The 
New  Modern  Poetry:  An  Anthology  of 
American  and  British  Poetry  since 
World  War  II  is  published  in  New 
York  by  O.U.P. 

In  ‘An  Enemy  in  the  Mind’  (TLS 
8. 5. ’69)  Olivia  Manning  writes  at 
length  on  Jocelyn  Brooke,  supplying 
biographical  information  and  com¬ 
ment  on  his  verse  and  fiction. 

D.  E.  S.  Maxwell’s  book35  offers  a 
general  survey,  and  a  good  deal  of 
very  detailed  analysis,  of  the  most 
interesting  poetry  written  in  England 
in  the  nineteen-thirties.  The  poets  who 
figure  largely  in  the  book  are  Christo¬ 
pher  Caudwell,  John  Cornford, 
Auden,  Day  Lewis,  MacNeice,  and 
Spender.  Whether  he  is  indicating  the 
importance  of  the  general  intellectual 
or  stylistic  influences  on  these  writers 

35  Poets  of  the  Thirties,  by  D.  E.  S.  Max¬ 
well.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  viii+224. 
£250. 
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— Marxism  most  notably,  and  the 
poetic  theory  of  Eliot — or  leading  us 
through  a  sensitive  reading  of  an 
individual  poem,  Maxwell  shows  the 
intelligence  and  delicacy  we  have 
come  to  expect  of  his  criticism.  The 
book  also  offers  a  useful  bibliography. 
In  his  essay  ‘Louis  MacNeice’  in 
EDH  Walter  Allen  remembers  the 
man,  and  discusses  his  work;  in 
WHR  M.  Brennan  offers  ‘A  Poet’s 
Revisions:  A  Consideration  of  Mac¬ 
Neice’s  Blind  Fireworks'. 

Justin  Replogle’s  book  on  Auden36 
begins  with  the  premise  that  ‘ideas’ 
are  more  important  in  Auden’s  poetry 
‘than  they  are  in  the  poetry  of,  say, 
Yeats,  Eliot,  Pound,  or  Dylan 
Thomas’.  Replogle  therefore  dis¬ 
cusses  the  importance  of  Freudian 
and  Marxist  concepts  in  Auden’s 
work  of  the  thirties,  and  the  Kierke- 
gaardian  influence  in  the  Christian 
poems  of  the  forties,  before  going  on 
to  the  comic  verse  of  the  fifties  and 
sixties,  which  Replogle  regards  as 
Auden’s  greatest  achievement.  Re¬ 
plogle  does  not  regard  the  ‘ideas’  as 
being  of  primary  interest,  however, 
since  he  believes  that  in  Auden’s 
verse,  as  ‘in  most  English  poetry, 
the  extractable  idea  plays  only  a  small 
— often  negligible — part  in  creating 
the  total  poetic  effect’:  he  therefore 
spends  most  of  his  book,  not  on  the 
ideological  background,  but  on  analy¬ 
sing  Auden’s  use  of  ‘personae’  and 
various  aspects  of  his  verse  and  comic 
technique. 

In  ‘W.  H.  Auden,  Thirties  to 
Sixties:  A  Face  and  a  Map’  ( SoR ) 
Barbara  Hardy  surveys  his  career 
with  special  reference  to  Auden’s 
‘central  and  constant  fusion  of  a 
private  and  a  public  world’.  In 
‘Auden’s  “The  Questioner  who  Sits  so 
Sly”  ’  {Expl)  Seymour  Chatman  writes 

36  Auden  s  Poetry,  by  Justin  Replogle. 
Methuen,  pp.  xi+258.  £175.  Paperback 

80p. 


on  the  political  and  revolutionary 
context  of  the  poem.  Also  in  Expl, 
Thomas  Thornburg  writes  on  Auden’s 
‘Mundus  et  Infans’,  offering  a  reading 
of  the  poem’s  last  two  stanzas. 
George  T.  Wright’s  volume  on  Auden 
in  the  Twayne’s  United  States  Authors 
Series,  in  which  it  is  number  144,  has 
not  been  available  for  inspection. 

Derek  Stanford’s  brief  essay37  is 
published  in  the  series  Contemporary 
Writers  in  Christian  Perspective  and 
within  the  very  narrow,  and  hardly 
sensible,  space  limits  of  the  series  he 
manages  to  raise  some  interesting 
comparisons  between  the  work  of 
Spender,  MacNeice,  and  Day  Lewis. 
In  Poetry  Review  the  same  critic 
offers  some  ‘Thoughts  on  the  ’For¬ 
ties’. 

Two  of  the  new  volumes  in  the 
Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series  are 
devoted  to  twentieth-century  poets. 
Gertrude  M.  White’s  study  of  Wilfred 
Owen,38  and  Martha  Fodaski’s  study 
of  George  Barker39  have  the  com¬ 
petence  we  have  come  to  expect  of 
volumes  in  the  series,  which  is  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Sylvia  E. 
Bowman.  In  each  study  there  is  a 
‘Chronology’  of  the  poet’s  life  and 
career,  a  careful  survey  of  his 
creative  work,  adequate  reference 
notes,  and  a  selective  list  of  relevant 
books  and  articles. 

In  ‘Stations  of  the  Breath’  ( PMLA ) 
Russell  Astley  writes  on  aspects  of 
end  rhyme  in  Dylan  Thomas’s 
poems:  in  his  early  work  there  is  a 
fascination  with  ‘zero  consonance’, 
‘partial  consonance’,  ‘close  con¬ 
sonance’,  and  ‘frame  rhyme’,  but  his 
work  gradually  became  more  simple, 

37  Stephen  Spender,  Louis  MacNeice,  Cecil 
Day  Lewis,  by  Derek  Stanford.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans. 
pp.  48.  $0.95. 

38  Wilfred  Owen,  by  Gertrude  M.  White. 
New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  156. 

35  George  Barker,  by  Martha  Fodaski. 
New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  190.  n.p. 
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employing  traditional  stanzas  and, 
increasingly,  ‘conventional  true 
rhyme’.  In  ES  David  Ormerod  con¬ 
siders  ‘The  Central  Image  in  Dylan 
Thomas’  “Over  Sir  John’s  Hill’”, 
and  in  Expl  Laurence  Perrine  has  a 
note  on  the  first  stanza  of  ‘Poem  in 
October’.  In  ‘Dylan  Thomas’  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Poetry’  ( ELN )  J.  A.  Wittreich 
Jr.  remarks  an  aspect  of  Thomas’s 
indebtedness  to  William  Blake.  In  CP 
William  V.  Davis  offers  ‘Several 
Comments  on  “A  Refusal  to  Mourn 
the  Death,  by  Fire,  of  a  Child  in 
London”’,  and  in  ‘Whitman  and 
Laugharne’  (A  WR)  Stanley  Friedman 
writes  on  ‘Poem  in  October’.  There 
are  two  essays  on  Dylan  Thomas’s 
stories  in  SSF:  Richard  Kelly  writes 
on  ‘One  Warm  Sunday’,  and  Harold 
F.  Mosher  Jr.  considers  the  structure 
of  ‘The  Peaches’. 

In  Trivium  J.  M.  Hawthorn  has  a 
piece  on  ‘Commitment  in  the  Poetry 
of  William  Empson’;  J.  H.  Willis  Jr. 
has  written  a  volume  on  William 
Empson  in  the  series  Columbia 
Essays  on  Modern  Writers  (No.  39) 
which  has  not  been  obtainable  for 
notice. 

In  ‘Three  New  Poets’  ( SoR )  John 
Press  considers  the  poems  of  Ted 
Walker,  Seamus  Heaney  and  Kenneth 
White,  making  use  of  material  glean¬ 
ed  from  interviews  with  Walker  and 
Heaney. 

Poetry:  Introduction  E°  is  the  first 
volume  in  a  very  welcome  series 
which  is  committed  to  publishing 
poems  by  writers  who  have  not  been 
presented  before  to  the  general  public. 
Each  poet  is  represented  by  a  fair 
sample  of  his  work,  and  the  volume 
contains  some  very  impressive  poems. 
The  writers  involved  are  John  Cotton, 
John  Daniel,  Douglas  Dunn,  Elaine 
Feinstein,  Ian  Hamilton,  David  Har- 
sent,  Jeremy  Hooker,  V.  C.  Horwell, 

40  Poetry:  Introduction  I.  Faber,  pp.  141. 
Paperback.  35p. 


and  Bartholomew  Quinn.  Poetry  in  the 
Making 41  is  based  on  a  series  of  pro¬ 
grammes  which  Ted  Hughes  wrote  for 
children’s  radio,  and  it  is  offered  as  a 
critical  anthology  to  be  used  in 
schools,  but  the  simple,  direct  tone  of 
his  discussion  of  the  poems,  the  skill 
with  which  he  leads  the  reader  to¬ 
wards  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
short  poems  by  himself  and  many 
other  poets  will  make  it  appeal  to 
everyone  interested  in  modern  verse. 
First  published  in  1967,  but  not 
previously  noticed  in  YW,  the  anthol¬ 
ogy  is  now  issued  in  paper  cover  for 
the  first  time. 

John  Press,  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
formed  and  most  penetrating  critics 
of  modern  poetry,  has  written  a 
general  study  entitled  A  Map  of 
Modern  English  Verse  (London, 
O.U.P.),  which  has  not  been  obtain¬ 
able  for  inspection. 

3.  DRAMA 

Shaw’s  life  and  work  have  received 
more  attention  than  is  usual.  Allan 
Chappelow’s  ‘Biographical  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Critique’42  is  offered  as  a 
companion  volume  to  his  Shaw  the 
Villager  and  Human  Being,  1961.  This 
new  volume  contains  a  large  amount 
of  Shavian  material  published  for  the 
first  time — including  the  stock  replies 
Shaw  prepared  for  correspondents, 
private  letters,  lecture  notes,  and 
reports  of  his  speeches.  This  very 
large  book  gives  a  good  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  Shaw’s  life  and  opinions:  it 
offers  a  great  deal  to  the  general 
reader,  and  supplies  some  interesting 
raw  material  for  the  Shaw  specialist. 
Many  students  will  consult  this  book 
for  its  transcriptions  of  pieces  that 

41  Poetry  in  the  Making,  by  Ted  Hughes. 
Faber,  pp.  124.  40p. 

42  Shaw — 'The  Chucker-OuP ,  by  Allan 
Chappelow,  with  a  Foreword  by  Vera 
Brittain.  Allen  &  Unwin,  pp.  xx  +  558. 
£3-75. 
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Shaw  never  published,  or  published 
in  obscure  places,  and  it  is  perhaps  a 
disadvantage  that  these  transcriptions 
are  woven  into  the  commentary  rather 
than  presented  in  their  entirety.  A 
lengthy  correspondence  in  TLS  (be¬ 
ginning  26.2.71)  between  the  author 
and  James  Redmond  discussed  the 
propriety  of  one  very  important 
transcription. 

Stanley  Weintraub  brings  together 
Shaw’s  own  comments  on  his  early 
life.43  Not  unexpectedly,  this  is  the 
most  intelligent,  entertaining,  illu¬ 
minating  and  gracefully-written 
book  on  Shaw  to  appear  this  year. 
Most  studies  of  Shaw  leap  suddenly 
to  life  whenever  Shaw  himself  is 
allowed  to  speak,  and  here  we  have 
him  neat.  Weintraub  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  efficiency  and  skill 
with  which  he  has  assembled  the 
book.  In  UR  Alan  P.  Barr  writes  on 
‘“G.B.S.”:  The  Self-Created  Per¬ 
sona’,  in  CLJ  B.  F.  Burgunder  has  a 
short  piece  on  ‘Shaw  and  Ethel 
Barrymore?’,  and  in  ELT  Raymond 
S.  Nelson  has  a  note  on  ‘Shaw  and 
Buchanan’.  R.  J.  Minney’s  volume44 
brings  together  some  reminiscences, 
comment,  and  general  gossip  about 
Shaw’s  life  at  home  and  in  the  theatre, 
mainly  from  the  thirties.  There  is 
nothing  new  of  much  interest  in  the 
book,  which  in  England  is  published 
by  Leslie  Frewin  under  the  odd 
title  The  Bogus  Image  of  Bernard 
Shaw. 

Louis  Crompton’s  book45  discusses 
all  of  Shaw’s  major  plays,  taking  into 
account  a  considerable  amount  of  un¬ 
published  material — the  manuscripts 

43  Shaw:  An  Autobiography,  1856-1898, 
selected  from  Shaw’s  writings  by  Stanley 
Weintraub.  Max  Reinhardt,  pp.  xvi+336. 
£3-15. 

44  Recollections  of  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
by  R.  J.  Minney.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. : 
Prentice-Hall.  pp.  211.  $7.95. 

43  Shaw  the  Dramatist,  by  Louis  Crompton. 
Nebraska  U.P.  pp.  lx +261.  $7.95. 


of  some  of  the  plays,  and  of  various 
essays  and  lectures — and  referring 
usefully  to  the  social,  philosophical 
and  historical  backgrounds  to  Shaw’s 
work.  As  is  appropriate  to  his  subject, 
Crompton  rejects  the  formalist  atti¬ 
tudes  which,  he  complains,  have  been 
too  influential  in  American  universi¬ 
ties  since  the  advent  of  ‘The  New 
Criticism’,  and  he  approaches  Shaw’s 
work  with  an  interest  which  is  mainly 
ideological  and  moral.  Crompton  is 
well  informed  about  Shaw’s  intellec¬ 
tual  context,  and  he  presents  his 
arguments  forcefully.  The  same  schol¬ 
ar’s  edition  of  Arms  and  the  Man'' 6  is 
the  first  volume  in  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Shaw  Series.  There  is  a  substantial 
introduction,  a  useful  selection  of 
Shaw’s  comments  on  the  play,  and  a 
short  annotated  list  of  books  and 
articles  for  further  reading. 

Charles  A.  Carpenter’s  study  of 
Shaw’s  early  plays47  offers  careful, 
and  at  times  illuminating,  analyses  of 
the  ten  plays  from  Widowers’  Houses 
to  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion. 
Roger  Boxill’s  study48  surveys  Shaw’s 
long  confrontation  with  the  medical 
profession,  giving  an  account  of  the 
main  developments  in  medical  think¬ 
ing  during  Shaw’s  career. 

A.  M.  Gibbs’s  short  study  of  Shaw49 
is  informative  and  well-argued.  Limi¬ 
ted  cruelly  by  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Writers  and  Critics  Series, 
Gibbs  nevertheless  manages  to  offer 
useful  discussions  of  some  of  the 
plays — most  notably  Man  and  Super¬ 
man  and  Heartbreak  House.  Edwin 

46  Arms  and  the  Man,  ed.  by  Louis  Cromp¬ 
ton.  Indianapolis,  N.Y. :  Bobbs-Merrill.  pp. 
xiii  +  114.  $0-95. 

47  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  Art  of  Destroying 
Ideals,  by  Charles  A.  Carpenter.  Wisconsin 
U.P.  pp.  262.  $6.50. 

48  Shaw  and  the  Doctors,  by  Roger  Boxill. 
New  York  and  London:  Basic  Books,  pp. 
xviii  +  199.  $5.95.  £2-80. 

49  Shaw,  by  A.  M.  Gibbs.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  &  Boyd.  pp.  120.  50p. 
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Wilson  has  made  a  competent  selec¬ 
tion  of  Shaw’s  Shakespearian  criti¬ 
cism,50  for  which  he  supplies  an 
interesting  introduction,  and  a  useful 
index.  John  A.  Mills  considers 
various  aspects  of  Shaw’s  comic 
technique51  in  a  study  which  is  well- 
meaning  but  distinguished  neither  by 
unusual  perceptiveness  nor  by  fresh 
information. 

Colin  Wilson’s  book52  is  offered  as 
a  ‘total  reassessment’  of  Shaw’s  life 
and  work,  and  as  a  guide  towards  ‘a 
real  understanding  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment’.  The  book  is  a  personal  act  of 
homage  to  Shaw,  is  convincing  as  a 
declaration  of  one  man’s  sense  of 
indebtedness,  and  will  be  of  especial 
interest  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
more  about  Wilson’s  opinions  and 
preoccupations.  As  a  book  on  Shaw, 
its  minor  incidental  points  of  interest 
do  not  compensate  for  its  major  inade¬ 
quacies:  it  is  not  well-informed,  it  is 
not  accurate,  and  it  is  for  much  of  the 
time  not  sensible.  Shaw  has  no 
dangerous  enemies,  but  who  will 
deliver  him  from  such  idolaters? 

When  Shaw  resigned  his  post  as 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  in  1898,  he  named  Max  Beer- 
bohm  as  ‘the  only  man  to  carry  on  the 
business’,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
Beerbohm’s  unfavourable  reviews  of 
Shaw’s  own  plays.  Beerbohm  kept  the 
job  until  1910,  turning  out  a  great  deal 
of  witty  and  perceptive  comment  on 
the  diverse  material  fed  to  London 
audiences.  Many  of  these  reviews 
were  collected  by  Max  himself  in  1924 
(reprinted  in  one  volume  in  1953) 
under  the  title  Around  Theatres.  The 

50  Shaw  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  by  Edwin 
Wilson.  Harmondsworth:  Penguin  Books, 
pp.  299.  Paperback  60p. 

51  Language  and  Laughter:  Comic  Diction 
in  the  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw,  by  John  A. 
Mills.  Tucson:  Arizona  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  176. 
16.50. 

52  Bernard  Shaw,  by  Colin  Wilson.  Hutch¬ 
inson.  pp.  xiv  +  306.  £2-25. 


present  volume,  More  Theatres ,52a 
brings  together  various  pieces  written 
between  1898  and  1903.  As  well  as 
articles  on  Mrs  Warren’s  Profession 
and  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion, 
there  are  140  or  so  reviews  which 
make  up  an  informative,  and  con¬ 
stantly  amusing,  account  of  the 
London  Stage  during  the  period. 

Arthur  H.  Nethercot  has  a  long, 
interesting  essay  on  ‘Bernard  Shaw 
and  Psychoanalysis’  (MD)  in  which  he 
examines  Shaw’s  knowledge  of  ‘the 
New  Psychology’,  the  effects  it  had  on 
his  work,  and  the  ways  in  which 
Shaw  himself  might  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  biographer  interested  in 
psychoanalysis.  Nethercot  also  offers 
a  detailed  account  of  Shaw’s  changing 
attitudes  to  mathematics  in  ‘Bernard 
Shaw,  Mathematical  Mystic’  ( ShawR ) 
and  in  the  same  place  Warren  S. 
Smith  has  a  short  note  on  the  mathe¬ 
matical  pun — minus  X,  Mina’s  sex — 
in  The  Black  Girl  in  Her  Search  for 
God. 

There  are  several  essays  of  interest 
in  ShawR.  In  ‘Shaw  Rewriting  Shaw: 
A  Fragment’  B.  G.  Knepper  looks  at 
the  original  and  the  revised  versions  of 
the  third  act  of  Mrs  Warren’s  Pro¬ 
fession,  showing  how  Shaw’s  changes 
greatly  improved  the  various  effects. 
In  ‘Barns,  Booths  and  Shaw’  Paul 
Silverstein  writes  appreciatively  of 
Passion,  Poison  and  Petrifaction. 
Daniel  J.  Leary  analyses  the  ‘Dia¬ 
lectical  Action  in  Major  Barbara ’,  and 
in  ‘ Fanny’s  First  Play  and  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss’  Raymond  S.  Nelson  argues 
that  Shaw  probably  had  George 
Eliot’s  novel  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
the  play.  In  ‘Shaw’s  First  Discussion 
Play’  Brian  F.  Tyson  discusses 
The  Philanderer,  and  there  is  a 
reprint  of  a  piece  on  Shaw  which 

52a  More  Theatres:  1898-1903,  by  Max 
Beerbohm,  ed.  by  Rupert  Hart-Davis,  with  a 
Foreword  by  L.  Kronenberger.  N.Y. :  Tap- 
linger.  pp.  625.  $15. 
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Arnold  Bennett  contributed,  anony¬ 
mously,  in  1901  to  The  Academy.  In 
‘Shaw  and  the  Uses  of  Ibsen’  John 
Rodenbeck  writes  on  Shaw’s  novel 
The  Irrational  Knot  comparing  it  with 
Heartbreak  House,  and  the  same 
writer  collaborates  with  E.  E.  Stokes 
Jr.  in  compiling  the  ShawR  ‘Contin¬ 
uing  Checklist  of  Shaviana’. 

In  ‘A  “Lawrentian”  Novel  by 
Bernard  Shaw’  ( DHLR )  Elsie  B. 
Adams  compares  Cashel  Byron’s 
Profession  with  Lady  Chat  ter  ley’s 
Lover,  deciding  that,  in  spite  of  some 
superficial  similarities,  the  two  novels 
clearly  indicate  the  great  differences  in 
their  authors’  beliefs  and  dispositions. 
In  ‘The  Anatomy  of  Greatness  in 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra ’  ( JEGP )  Charles 

A.  Berst  is  mainly  concerned  with 
different  kinds  of  irony  in  the  play. 
Raymond  S.  Nelson  considers  some 
aspects  of  Shaw’s  interest  in  religion 
in  ‘Shaw’s  Widowers’  Houses’  ( RS ) 
and  in  ‘Shaw:  Turn-of-the  Century 
Prophet’  ( ArlQ ). 

In  ‘Master  and  Pupil  in  Bernard 
Shaw’  ( EIC )  Peter  Ure  writes  on  this 
relationship  in  Caesar  and  Cleopatra, 
Major  Barbara,  Pygmalion  and  Heart¬ 
break  House',  in  each  case  the  pupil 
is  a  young  girl,  and  her  master  an 
older  man,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
marriage  there  is  a  Shelleyan  paean  to 
the  future.  In  DramS  Richard  Hornby 
writes  on  ‘The  Symbolic  Action  of 
Heartbreak  House.’  Under  the  title 
‘Methinks  it  is  Like  a  Weasel’ 
(PMLA)  Richard  Nickson  and  Elsie 

B.  Adams  debate,  with  reference  to 
Candida,  Shaw’s  interest  in  Pre- 
Raphaelitism.  Caesar  and  Cleopatra 
is  the  Shaw  play  included  in  two 
handsome  anthologies,  The  Art  of 
Drama 53  and  The  Art  of  Modern 

53  The  Art  of  Drama,  ed.  by  R.  F.  Dietrich, 
William  E.  Carpenter  and  Kevin  Kerrane. 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  &  Winston,  pp. 
x+669. 
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Drama,5*  in  each  of  which  the  texts 
are  well-presented,  and  accompanied 
by  a  useful  glossary  of  dramatic 
terminology. 

Isolde  von  Billow’s  study55  of 
Yeats’s  plays,  dramatic  theory,  and 
theatrical  practice,  is  methodical,  well 
illustrated,  and  includes  a  useful 
bibliography.  Miss  Billow’s  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  influence  of  the  Noh  plays 
on  the  use  of  dance  in  Yeats’s  drama 
is  very  detailed,  and  she  offers  lengthy 
analyses  of  Four  Plays  for  Dancers, 
A  Full  Moon  in  March,  and  The  King 
of  the  Great  Clock  Tower.  In  his 
lecture,56  delivered  at  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Belfast,  Peter  Ure  uses  ‘some 
of  Yeats’s  expressed  opinions  about 
his  experience  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
lens  to  bring  into  focus  some  portions 
of  his  dramatic  theory  and  to  see  how 
these  relate  to  his  accomplishments  as 
a  playwright’. 

In  ‘The  Same  Enemies’  {MD)  F.  S. 
Lapisardi  compares  Yeats  with  Strind¬ 
berg,  discussing  some  aspects  of  their 
interest  in  drama  which  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  dissimilar — their  taste  for  small 
audiences  and  short  plays,  their 
‘emphasis  on  the  spoken  word,  and, 
in  a  few  cases,  similar  themes’.  Also  in 
MD,  Sister  M.  P.  Slattery  has 
‘Deirdre:  The  “Mingling  of  Con¬ 
traries”  in  Plot  and  Symbolism’,  in 
which  she  examines  the  ‘pattern  of 
tragic  action’  in  the  play  in  light  of 
Yeats’s  essay  ‘Poetry  and  Tradition’. 
In  ‘W.  B.  Yeats  and  Brunetiere  on 
Drama’  ( N&Q )  Sylvan  Barnet  sug¬ 
gests  that  a  passage  in  Yeats’s  essay 
‘On  the  Boiler’  is  indebted  to 

54  The  Art  of  Modern  Drama,  ed.  by  R.  F. 
Dietrich,  William  E.  Carpenter,  and  Kevin 
Kerrane.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  & 
Winston,  pp.  ix+431. 

55  Der  Tanz  im  Drama:  Untersuchungen  zu 
W.  B.  Yeats'  Dramatischer  Theorie  und 
Praxis,  by  Isolde  von  Biilow.  Bonn:  H. 
Bouvier.  pp.  205.  DM  27. 

36  fV.  B.  Yeats  and  the  Shakespearian 
Moment,  by  Peter  Ure.  Belfast:  The  Institute 
of  Irish  Studies,  pp.  25.  3s.  6d. 
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Brunetiere’s  foreword  in  his  Annales 
du  theatre  et  de  la  musique  .  .  .  1893. 
Walter  Starkie’s  long  essay  ‘W.  B. 
Yeats  and  the  Abbey  Theatre’  (SoR) 
combines  personal  recollections  of 
Yeats  and  the  Abbey  with  a  general 
survey  of  Yeats’s  dramatic  art. 

Ann  Saddlemyer’s  edited  texts  of 
Synge’s  plays  are  now  available  in  a 
cheap  paperback57  which  also  includes 
the  previously  unpublished  When  the 
Moon  Has  Set.  Thomas  R.  Whitaker’s 
collection  of  essays  on  The  Playboy 58 
brings  together  previously  published 
pieces  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  Una  Ellis- 
Fermor,  Cyril  Cusack,  T.  R.  Henn, 
Norman  Podhoretz,  P.  M.  Spacks, 
H.  D.  Pearce,  David  H.  Greene, 
Ronald  Peacock,  H.  Howarth,  and 
J.  L.  Styan. 

In  ‘Synge,  Sophocles,  and  the  Un- 
Making  of  Myth’  ( MD )  M.  R.  Sulli¬ 
van  reads  The  Playboy  in  the  light  of 
Oedipus  Rex.  In  GRM  Rainer  Leng- 
eler  has  a  substantial  study  of 
‘Phantasie  und  Komik  in  Synges 
The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World’. 
In  ‘Synge’s  Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows: 
Beauty  Only’  (MD)  H.  V.  Fackler 
writes  appreciatively  of  the  play, 
which  he  considers  to  be  Synge’s 
‘greatest  work’. 

In  ES  Malcolm  Pittock  has  a  short 
piece  on  Riders  to  the  Sea,  of  which 
play  Robin  Skelton  has  made  a  new 
edition,  unfortunately  not  available 
for  inspection,  for  O.U.P.  In  Eire- 
Ireland  Paul  M.  Levitt  writes  on  ‘The 
Structural  Craftsmanship  of  J.  M 
Synge’s  Riders  to  the  Sea ’  suggesting 
that  the  play’s  title  contains  a  reference 
to  Exodus  15.1. 

In  ‘The  Autobiographies  of  Sean 
O’Casey’  (RS)  Ronald  Ayling  sug- 

57  J.  M.  Synge:  Plays,  ed.  by  Ann  Saddle- 
myer.  O.U.P.  pp.  xix+229.  Paperback  50p. 

58  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of ‘The 
Playboy  of  the  Western  World',  ed.  by 
Thomas  R.  Whitaker.  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  122.  Paperback 
11.25.  50p. 


gests  that  O’Casey’s  reputation  may 
come  to  rest  more  on  his  autobio¬ 
graphical  books  than  on  his  plays, 
and  that  the  task  of  giving  them  the 
critical  attention  they  deserve,  but 
have  not  received,  will  require  a  ‘sub¬ 
stantial  book’.  In  BNYPL  Ayling 
offers  ‘A  Note  on  Sean  O’Casey’s 
Manuscripts  and  His  Working  Meth¬ 
ods’,  and  in  BSUF  Bobby  L.  Smith 
has  a  short  study  of  ‘Satire  in  The 
Plough  and  the  Stars:  A  tragedy  in 
Four  Acts’. 

In  ‘Educating  the  Prophets’  (MD) 
J.  A.  Michie  writes  on  Bridie’s  knack 
of  introducing  comedy  into  his  drama¬ 
tic  treatment  of  religious  themes;  his 
treatment  of  Jonah,  for  example,  cap¬ 
tures  the  spirit  of  some  medieval 
Mystery  Plays. 

In  Eire-Ireland  there  are  two  essays 
on  Samuel  Beckett:  in  her  ‘Solitary 
Companions  in  Beckett  and  Jack  B. 
Yeats’  Marilyn  Gaddis  Rose  com¬ 
pares  some  similar  themes  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  two  writers;  in  ‘Samuel 
Beckett:  Dramatic  Tradition  and  the 
Ausliinder’  T.  E.  Porter  sees  Beck¬ 
ett’s  dramatic  genre  as  being ‘extended 
epiphany  manque’,  which  ‘drama¬ 
tises  only  that  moment  of  frustration 
and  ambiguity  where  the  efforts  of 
the  hero  and  the  expectations  of  the 
audience  come  to  naught’. 

B.  G.  Cherigny’s  collection  of 
essays  on  Endgame 59  brings  together 
some  very  useful  essays  by  Alan 
Schneider,  Martin  Esslin,  R.  M. 
Goldman,  Ruby  Cohn,  Hugh  Kenner, 
Antony  Easthope,  Ross  Chambers, 
and  T.  W.  Adorno.  Even  more 
welcome  is  the  reprint  of  Beckett’s 
book  on  Proust,60  together  with  his 
records  of  the  dialogues  with  Georges 
Duthuit.  In  his  interesting  examina- 

59  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
'Endgame',  ed.  by  Bell  Gale  Cherigny. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. :  Prentice-Hall.  pp.  v 
+  120.  $1-25.  50p. 

60  Proust,  and  Three  Dialogues,  by  Samuel 
Beckett.  John  Calder.  pp.  126.  90p. 
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tion  of  the  concept  of  tragedy,61 
Geoffrey  Brereton  has  a  lengthy 
section  on  Waiting  for  Godot,  in 
which  he  finds  Beckett’s  ‘Puritanism 
without  support  of  divine  sanctions, 
adopted  with  no  ulterior  motive’  one 
of  his  most  revolutionary  features. 
There  is  a  lively  discussion  of 
Godot  in  Varieties  of  Dramatic 
Experience ,62  in  which  Stanley  Ever- 
den,  Thora  Burnley  Jones,  Roger 
Hulbank,  and  Bernard  de  Baer  Nicol 
bring  together  their  varying  tastes  and 
beliefs  in  a  joint  discussion  of  more 
than  forty  plays;  the  discussions  and 
the  selective  reading  lists  will  be  of 
special  interest  for  sixth-form  and 
further-education  students. 

E.  Martin  Browne’s63  book  is  of  first 
importance  for  the  student  of  T.  S. 
Eliot’s  plays.  In  his  role  as  producer, 
Browne  was  in  very  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Eliot  in  the  staging  of  his 
work  between  1933  and  1958.  The 
present  book  is  based  on  diaries  con¬ 
scientiously  kept  during  that  period, 
and  it  makes  good  use  of  draft 
material  to  show  how  Eliot  changed 
individual  lines,  rewrote  scenes,  and 
developed  his  dramatic  ideas.  There 
are  individual  chapters  on  The  Rock, 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  The  Family 
Reunion,  The  Cocktail  Party,  and 
The  Elder  Statesman',  there  are  shrewd 
chapters  on  ‘The  Chorus  in  Per¬ 
formance’  and  ‘The  Verse  of  the 
Modern  Plays  in  Performance’.  For 
the  information  about  rejected  draft 
material,  for  the  author’s  unique  first¬ 
hand  experience  of  the  plays,  and  for 
his  good  sense,  the  book  is  much  to  be 
welcomed. 

61  Principles  of  Tragedy,  by  Geoffrey 
Brereton.  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul.  pp.  ix  + 
285.  £2-50. 

62  Varieties  of  Dramatic  Experience,  ed.  by 
Bernard  de  Baer  Nicol.  University  of  London 
Press,  pp.  vi+291.  £2-10. 

63  The  Making  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Plays,  by 
E.  Martin  Browne.  C.U.P.  pp.  xv  +  349. 
£2-75. 


Kirsti  Kivimaa’s  study64  of  Murder 
in  the  Cathedral  is  a  very  thorough 
piece  of  scholarship,  which  pains¬ 
takingly  investigates  various  aspects 
of  the  play’s  style  under  the  headings 
‘Vocabulary’,  ‘Syntax’,  ‘Imagery’, 
‘Rhetorical  Devices  and  Versification’ : 
the  author’s  intelligence,  wide  inter¬ 
ests,  and  fluent  style  prevent  the 
study  from  being  of  only  specialist 
interest. 

In  ‘The  Uncommon  Cocktail  Party’ 
( MD )  M.  J.  Lightfoot  offers  a  careful 
and  interesting  analysis  of  the  play’s 
prosody,  deciding  that  ‘the  normal 
line  which  acts  as  the  pattern  of 
expectation  may  be  described  as  4- 
stress,  exhibiting  four  approximately 
isochronous  metrical  stresses,  with 
frequent  grouping  of  2  plus  2  within 
the  line’.  In  ‘Four  Variations  on  the 
Beckett  Theme  in  Modern  Drama’ 
(MD)  A.  F.  Sochatoff  looks  at  the 
different  ways  in  which  Tennyson, 
Eliot,  Anouilh  and  Fry  have  treated 
the  conflict  between  Henry  and 
Thomas  a  Becket. 

In  his  long  study65  of  the  use  which 
some  modern  dramatists  (American 
and  French)  have  made  of  Greek  and 
Roman  myths,  Hugh  Dickinson  has  a 
chapter  on  Eliot’s  plays.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  ‘three  things  that  deeply 
affect  his  treatment  of  mythic  mat¬ 
erials:  first,  his  preoccupation  with 
realism,  despite  his  aversion  to  it; 
second,  his  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  contemporary  audiences  to 
respond  to  the  forthright  dramatiza¬ 
tion  (not  discussion)  of  religious 
themes;  and  last,  his  nearly  fatal 
tendency  to  internalize  action — his 
reliance  on  words  as,  so  to  speak,  the 
subjective  correlative  of  drama’.  In 
CentR  Harold  H.  Watts  has  an  article 

64  Aspects  of  Style  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  ‘ Murder 
in  the  Cathedral ’,  by  Kirsti  Kivimaa.  Turku: 
Turun  Yliopisto.  pp.  96. 

65  Myth  on  the  Modern  Stage,  by  Hugh 
Dickinson.  U.  of  Illinois  P.  pp.  359.  £4  05. 
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on  ‘The  Tragic  Hero  in  Eliot  and 
Yeats’. 

Walter  Stein’s  thoughtful  book66 
discusses  various  aspects  of  dramatic 
literature  and  criticism :  he  has  a  good 
chapter  on  The  Cocktail  Party,  which 
he  describes  as  being  ‘(unwittingly)  a 
Manichean  play  ...  in  its  essential 
revulsion  from  life,  “yoked  by  vio¬ 
lence”  to  a  transcendental  affirmation 
of  Hope’;  there  are  some  interesting 
remarks  on  Samuel  Beckett,  and  a 
Christian  answer  to  Raymond  Wil¬ 
liams’s  secular  view  of  tragedy,  as 
presented  in  his  Modern  Tragedy 
(1966). 

Under  the  title  ‘ Grauch ,  fantaisie 
shakespearienne?’  ( Caliban )  Jean- 
Paul  Debax  has  an  interesting  essay 
on  Gordon  Bottomley’s  play  Grauch, 
deciding  that  Bottomley  managed  to 
avoid  the  barrenness  of  mere  imita¬ 
tion  or  pastiche  of  Shakespeare  in  his 
treatment  of  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  and  that  the  play  is  a  work 
of  considerable  originality. 

In  ‘The  Father  Christmas  Passage 
in  Paid  on  Both  Sides'  ( MD ),  F.  E. 
Hazard  writes  on  the  form  of  the 
passage  and  Auden’s  purpose  in 
writing  it.  Douglas  Cleverdon’s 
study67  of  the  various  stages  in  the 
complicated  process  of  composition 
of  Under  Milk  Wood,  and  his  analysis 
of  the  textual  variants  in  the  eleven 
versions  of  the  play  will  be  of  per¬ 
manent  value  for  students  of  Dylan 
Thomas’s  work.  Three  of  Christopher 
Fry’s  plays — A  Phoenix  Too  Frequent, 
Thor  With  Angels,  and  The  Lady’s 
Not  For  Burning — are  published  to¬ 
gether  for  the  first  time  in  paper¬ 
back.68 

John  Russell  Taylor’s  journalistic 
survey  of  English  drama  since  the 

66  Criticism  as  Dialogue,  by  Walter  Stein. 
C.U.P.  pp.x+253.  £2-25. 

67  The  Growth  of  Milk  Wood,  by  Douglas 
Cleverdon.  Dent.  pp.  x  +  124.  £2. 

68  Christopher  Fry:  Plays.  O.U.P.  pp.  213. 
40p. 


fifties  was  first  published  in  1962  and 
for  this  second  edition69  some  addi¬ 
tional  paragraphs  have  been  inserted 
to  bring  the  account  up  to  date.  The 
same  writer’s  pamphlet  on  Harold 
Pinter70  makes  explicit  the  main 
premise  in  so  much  of  the  stuff  pub¬ 
lished  on  contemporary  drama:  ‘The 
most  .  .  .  that  the  critic  can  do  is 
describe,  retell  the  story  in  less 
effective  terms.’  In  ‘Seeing  and  Not 
Seeing’  (SSF)  Nicholas  Canaday  Jr. 
writes  on  Tea  Party,  and  in  SAB  W. 
J.  Free  considers  the  ‘Treatment  of 
Character  in  Harold  Pinter’s  Home¬ 
coming ’. 

Critics  who  write  on  John  Osborne 
often  contrive  to  live  down  to  his  low 
opinion  of  the  species.  Martin  Ban- 
ham’s  short  study71  of  Osborne’s 
work  is  superficial,  second-hand,  and 
badly  written.  Alan  Carter’s  book72 
goes  over  the  biographical  ground 
and  indicates  the  range  of  journalistic 
reaction  the  plays  prompted.  There  is 
lengthy  comment  on  each  of  the  plays 
in  turn— retelling  the  story  in  less 
effective  terms  much  of  the  time — 
and  under  the  chapter  headings 
‘Themes’,  ‘Language’,  and  ‘Apprecia¬ 
tion’  some  attempt  is  made  to  offer 
insight  into  the  nature  of  Osborne’s 
talent.  Neither  the  length  nor  the 
price  of  the  book  is  justified.  In 
Renascence  C.  H.  O’Brien  writes  on 
‘Osborne’s  Luther  and  the  Humanistic 
Tradition’. 

In  ‘Old  and  New  In  London  Now’ 
(MD)  A.  K.  Kennedy  reviews  the 
most  interesting  1969  productions — 
Osborne’s  Time  Present  and  The 

69  Anger  and  After,  by  John  Russell  Taylor. 
Methuen,  pp.  391.  £2-25.  Paperback  £1. 

70  Harold  Pinter,  by  John  Russell  Taylor. 
Writers  and  Their  Work,  No.  212.  Longmans 
Green  &  Co.  for  the  British  Council  and  the 
National  Book  League,  pp.  31.  3s.  6 d. 

71  Osborne,  by  Martin  Banham.  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  109.  50p. 

72  John  Osborne,  by  Alan  Carter.  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  194.  £3. 
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Hotel  in  Amsterdam,  Pinter’s  Land¬ 
scape,  Peter  Nichols’  A  Day  in  the 
Death  of  Joe  Egg,  Tom  Stoppard’s 
The  Real  Inspector  Hound  and  Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern  are  Dead, 
which  latter  play  C.  J.  Gianakaris 
considers  in  ‘Absurdism  Altered' 
(DramS). 

T.  E.  Boyle’s  book73  surveys 
Brendan  Behan’s  life  and  work  with 
perseverance  and  good-will.  There  are 
pain-staking  commentaries  on  the 
plays,  but  what  offers  itself  as  ‘critical 
analysis’  is  naive  and  clumsily  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  Quadrant  Joseph  Cole  has 
a  short  piece  on  Behan  under  the 
title  ‘Brendan,  I  Hardly  Know  You’. 

An  interesting  new  series,  The 
Times’  Authors,  takes  Arnold  Wesker 
for  its  first  subject.74  Aimed  at  schools 
where  Wesker  is  a  ‘set  author’,  the 
admirable  intention  is  to  provide  the 
student  not  with  pre-digested  ‘criti¬ 
cism’  of  Wesker’s  work,  but  with  a 
handful  of  the  raw  material  with 
which  he  can  explore  Wesker’s  ideas, 
as  they  were  first  expressed  in  his 
pamphlets  and  discussed  in  the  press. 
The  various  items  come  loose  in  a 
plastic  folder,  so  that  each  pupil  will 
have  the  task  of  arranging  them, 
selecting  from  them,  and  building  his 
own  image  of  Wesker  as  a  dramatist. 

Ronald  Hayman  has  added  two 
more  volumes,  on  John  Whiting75 
and  Robert  Bolt,76  to  his  useful  series 
Contemporary  Playwrights.  Together 
with  his  earlier  studies  of  Beckett, 
Arden,  Osborne,  and  Pinter  ( YW 
XXIX.  344)  these  volumes  make  up 
the  most  adequate  survey  of  contem¬ 
porary  English  drama. 

73  Brendan  Behan,  by  T.  E.  Boyle.  TEAS 
No.  91.  N.Y. :  T wayne.  pp.  150.  $4.50. 

74  Arnold  Wesker,  ed.  by  Michael  Marland. 
The  Times’  Authors  No.  1.  Times  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  75p. 

75  John  Whiting,  by  Ronald  Hayman. 
Heinemann.  pp.  ix+98.  Is.  6 d. 

76  Robert  Bolt,  by  Ronald  Hayman.  Heine¬ 
mann.  pp.  x  +  88.  Is.  6 d. 


Robert  Bolt’s  A  Man  For  All  Seas¬ 
ons,  is  the  subject  of  two  essays. 
In  ‘The  Place  of  the  Common  Man’ 
(UR)  A.  T.  Tees  examines  the 
functions  of  the  figure  of  the  Common 
Man  in  the  play:  his  expediency 
contrasts  with  More’s  adherence  to 
principle,  he  is,  at  different  times,  ‘the 
lecturer-commentator  of  a  history 
play,  the  highly  individualized  alle¬ 
gorical  figure  of  a  modern  morality 
play,  and  the  ubiquitous  Brechtian 
narrator’.  In  ‘Bolt’s  A  Man  For  All 
Seasons'  ( Expl )  J.  R.  McElrath  Jr. 
considers  the  role  played  by  images  of 
‘dry  land’,  ‘sea  and  water’,  and  ‘mud’. 

Arnold  P.  Hinchliffe’s  short  study 
of  The  Absurd11  in  drama  and 
Clifford  Leech’s  essay  on  Tragedy 78 
are  useful  contributions  to  a  handy 
series,  The  Critical  Idiom,  under  the 
general  editorship  of  J.  D.  Jump. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  intelligently 
chosen  quotation,  and  the  student  is 
introduced  to  the  main  dramatic  and 
critical  texts:  these  two  volumes  will 
be  of  positive  help  to  students  ap¬ 
proaching  the  practice  and  theory  of 
modern  drama. 

In  Effective  Theatre 79  John  Russell 
Brown  brings  together  a  large  number 
of  ‘facts  and  ideas  that  will  stimulate 
and  define  the  reader’s  own  concepts 
of  theatre’.  The  book  is  in  two  parts, 
the  first  offering  Professor  Brown’s 
own  views  on  ‘every  element  in  the 
complicated  process  that  leads  to  a 
play  being  performed’,  and  the  second 
being  a  collection  of  documents  on 
various  aspects  of  acting  and  pro¬ 
ducing.  As  always,  Professor  Brown 
is  engaging  and  instructive. 

Methuen,  a  publisher  to  whom 
everyone  interested  in  modern  drama 

77  The  Absurd,  by  Arnold  P.  Hinchliffe. 
Methuen,  pp.  xii  + 105.  90p.  Also  available 
in  paperback. 

78  Tragedy,  by  Clifford  Leech.  Methuen, 
pp.  ix+92.  80p.  Paperback  Is. 

79  Effective  Theatre,  by  John  Russell 
Brown.  Heinemann.  pp.  xiii+250.  £2-50. 
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is  deeply  indebted,  offers  volumes  on 
two  major  Slavonic  talents  who  will 
continue  to  exert  important  influence 
on  the  theatre  in  England.  In 
Meyerhold  on  Theatre 80  Edward  Braun 
has  brought  together,  for  the  first 
time  in  English,  a  selection  of 
Meyerhold’s  most  important  writings, 
with  an  informative  critical  com¬ 
mentary,  and  many  photographs  not 
previously  available  outside  of  Rus¬ 
sia.  Eugenio  Barba’s  collection  of 
pieces  by  Grotowski  and  his  associ¬ 
ates81  is  also  very  welcome.  Grotow¬ 
ski  represents  a  theatrical  force  which 
cannot  be  indicated  in  precise  terms, 
but  one  of  his  sentences  may  suggest 
the  richness  of  the  background  against 
which  he  works:  ‘I  have  studied  all 
the  major  .  .  .  methods  of  Europe  and 
beyond.  Most  important  for  my  pur¬ 
poses  are:  Dullin’s  rhythm  exercises, 
Delsarte’s  investigations  of  extrover- 
sive  and  introversive  reactions,  Stanis- 
slavski’s  work  on  “physical  actions”, 
Meyerhold’s  bio-mechanical  training, 
Vakhtanghov’s  synthesis . . .  the  Peking 
Opera,  Indian  Kathakali,  and  Japanese 
Noh  theatre’.  What  Grotowski  has 
to  offer — theatrical  enthusiasm  and 
vitality — cannot  be  intellectualized, 
and  the  tendency  towards  metaphysics 
is  pushed  further  towards  obscurity  by 
the  unevenness  of  the  present  transla¬ 
tions,  but  the  book  must  be  recom¬ 
mended  reading  for  all  students  of 
modern  drama. 

A  good  deal  of  Eric  Bentley’s  best 
criticism  is  reissued  in  two  volumes; 
the  first  paperback  edition  of  The  Life 
of  the  Drama 82  ( YW  XLVI.24)  and 
What  is  Theatre?83  which  brings 

80  Meyerhold  on  Theatre,  ed.  by  Edward 
Braun.  Methuen,  pp.  336.  £3-75. 

81  Towards  a  Poor  Theatre,  by  Jerry  Grot¬ 
owski,  ed,  by  E.  Barba.  Methuen,  pp.  262. 
£2-75. 

82  The  Life  of  the  Drama,  by  Eric  Bentley. 
Methuen,  pp.  ix+371.  90p. 

83  What  is  Theatre?  by  Eric  Bentley. 
Methuen,  pp.  xvi-f  491.  £2-25. 


together  the  material  previously  pub¬ 
lished  under  that  title,  the  reviews 
previously  published  as  The  Dramatic 
Event,  and  a  dozen  other  reviews 
which  have  not  been  collected  be¬ 
fore;  the  new  composite  volume  is 
lively  and  well-informed,  and  it 
covers  a  wide  range  of  the  modern 
repertoire. 

Robert  Brustein’s  The  Third 
Theatre 84  also  brings  together  thea¬ 
trical  pieces  of  considerable  scope; 
as  well  as  general  essays  on  aspects  of 
the  theatre  in  England,  there  are  par¬ 
ticular  critiques  of  such  plays  as 
The  Devils,  The  Royal  Hunt  of  the 
Sun,  The  Homecoming,  Inadmissible 
Evidence  and  Rosencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern  Are  Dead.  Ronald  Bryden’s 
book85  is  also  a  collection  of  dramatic 
and  book  reviews,  with  pieces  on 
Shaw,  Barrie,  Coward,  Whiting, 
Osborne,  Pinter,  Arden,  Bond  and 
Livings. 

In  ‘Henry  Livings:  A  Neglected 
Voice  in  the  New  Drama’  ( MD ) 
Louis  D.  Giannetti  suggests  that 
Livings’s  work  has  been  neglected  by 
critics  because  farce  is  not  fashionable 
and  Livings  has  a  ‘casual  attitude 
towards  dramatic  structure’.  Gian¬ 
netti  analyses  two  of  Livings’s  plays. 
Eh  ?  and  Kelly’s  Eye,  which  he  regards 
as  ‘the  most  sophisticated  (and  suc¬ 
cessful)  experiments  in  the  entire 
range  of  the  new  drama  in  England’. 
In  ‘Contemporary  English  Drama 
and  the  Mass  Media’  ( English ) 
Martin  Esslin  considers  some  of  the 
general  implications  of  the  influence 
that  television  has  had  on  the  writing 
and  performance  of  plays  since  the 
early  ’fifties.  In  ‘Looking  for  the 
Third  World’  ( ASoc )  James  Rosen¬ 
berg  writes  generally  about  the 
English  theatrical  scene  in  1964. 

84  The  Third  Theatre,  by  Robert  Brustein. 
Jonathan  Cape.  pp.  xx+294.  £2-25. 

83  The  Unfinished  Hero,  by  Ronald  Bryden. 
Faber,  pp.  242.  £F80. 
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Patricia  Howard’s  book86  offers  a 
general  survey  of  Benjamin  Britten’s 
dramatic  work,  offering  help  towards 
the  appreciation  of  both  the  musical 
and  dramatic  subleties  of  the  operas, 
with  separate  chapters  on  Peter 
Grimes,  The  Rape  of  Lucretia,  Albert 
Herring,  The  Little  Sweep,  Billy  Budd, 
Gloriana,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw, 
Noye’s  Fludde,  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,  Curlew  River,  and  The 
Burning  Fiery  Furnace. 

Conor  Cruise  O’Brien’s  play  Mur¬ 
derous  Angels 87  is  printed  with  an 
interesting  introduction  in  which  he 
outlines  his  dramatic  and  political 
purposes.  The  events  in  the  play,  which 
revolve  around  Dag  Hammarskjold 
and  Patrice  Lumumba  in  1960-61, 
present  O’Brien’s  dramatic  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  the  very  complex  Congo 
upheaval.  It  is  well  known  that  for 
Armstrong’s  Last  Goodnight  John 
Arden  made  use  of  O’Brien’s  earlier 
account  of  his  Congo  experiences  as  a 
U.N.  official.  Arden  felt  it  necessary  to 
transpose  the  story  to  medieval 
Scotland  and  O’Brien  explains  that 
his  purposes  are  much  more  directly 
political.  The  play,  which  is  in  a  kind 
of  chopped  prose,  and  the  long 
introduction  show  the  intelligence  and 
wit  we  have  come  to  expect  of  Dr. 
O’Brien,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
promised  London  production  will 
eventually  take  place. 

In  DramS  John  Mills  writes  on 
‘Love  and  Anarchy  in  Serjeant 
Musgrave’s  Dance’,  in  CQ  Susan 
Shrapnel  has  an  interesting  essay  on 
‘John  Arden  and  the  Public  Stage’, 
and  Simon  Trussler  writes  on  Arden 
under  the  title  ‘Political  Progress  of  a 
Paralyzed  Liberal’  in  TDR. 

Sheridan  Morley’s  biography  of 

86  The  Operas  of  Benjamin  Britten ,  by 
Patricia  Howard.  Barrie  &  Rockliff.  pp.  ix  + 
236.  £2. 

87  Murderous  Angels,  by  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien.  Hutchinson,  pp.  xxvi+216.  £1-50. 


Noel  Coward88  is  very  informative 
about  the  English  theatre  in  general 
as  well  as  about  the  subject’s  own 
career,  and  is  always  entertaining. 
Morley  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult 
task  of  establishing  a  tone  which  is 
never  detached  and  yet  always  free  of 
special  pleading;  he  presents  Coward 
as  being  likeable,  talented  and  interest¬ 
ing  enough  to  justify  this  long  and 
detailed  account  of  his  career.  Alan 
Dent’s  haphazard  book  on  Vivien 
Leigh89  is  very  uneven  in  tone,  but 
will  have  some  interest  for  those 
addicted  to  theatrical  biography. 

Simon  Masters’s  book90  is  briskly 
written  and  copiously  illustrated;  it 
gives  an  account  of  the  National 
Youth  Theatre’s  purposes  and  its 
history  up  to  1969,  and  will  be  useful 
for  young  people  who  wish  to  learn 
about  the  Theatre’s  work.  J.  B. 
Priestley’s  short,  general  book91  on 
theatres  of  the  world  ‘from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day’  is  a  lucid, 
friendly,  and  well-illustrated  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject  which  will  have 
a  popular  place  in  school  libraries. 

Estelle  A.  Fidell’s  volume92  is  the 
third  in  its  series;  the  first  volume 
covered  the  years  1949-’52,  and  the 
second  1 953-’ 60  (YW  XLVII.  326). 
The  present  volume  supplies  pains¬ 
taking  indexes  of  authors,  titles, 
subjects,  and  play-collections,  as  well 
as  categorization  of  the  plays  by 
‘cast-analysis’  and  a  directory  of 
publishers  and  distributors. 

Three  volumes  have  been  issued  in 
an  excellent  new  series  intended  for 

88  A  Talent  to  Amuse,  by  Sheridan  Morley. 
Heinemann.  pp.  xv+359.  £3-15. 

89  Vivien  Leigh:  A  Bouquet,  by  Alan  Dent. 
Hamish  Hamilton,  pp.  219.  £1-75. 

90  The  National  Youth  Theatre,  by  Simon 
Masters.  Longmans,  pp.  86.  £1-25. 

91  The  Wonderful  World  of  the  Theatre,  by 
J.  B.  Priestley.  MacDonald  &  Co.  pp.  96. 
£105. 

92  Play  Index-.  1961-  67,  ed.  by  Estelle  A. 
Fidell.  N.Y.:  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  (1968).  pp. 
464.  116. 
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schools.  Playbill  One93  brings  together 
David  Cregan’s  Arthur,  David  Camp- 
ton’s  The  Right  Place,  Donald 
Haworth’s  School  Play,  Beverley 
Cross’s  The  Crickets  Sing,  and  Alan 
Ayckbourn’s  Ernie’s  Incredible  Illu- 
cinations.  Playbill  Two  94has  Ann 
Jellicoe’s  The  Rising  Generation, 
David  Perry’s  As  Good  As  New, 
Stewart  Conn’s  Fancy  Seeing  You 
Here,  David  Shellan’s  Perfection  City, 
and  Tom  Stoppard’s  A  Separate 
Peace.  Playbill  Three 95  has  Alan 
Plater’s  Excursion,  John  Mortimer’s 
A  Choice  of  Kings,  Alan  Gosling’s  A 

93 Playbill  One,  ed.  by  Alan  Durband. 
Hutchinson,  pp.  152. 

94  Playbill  Two.  pp.  160. 

95  Playbill  Three,  pp.  195. 


Dead  Liberty,  Ray  Jenkins’s  Boy 
Dudgeon,  and  Ronald  Duncan’s  The 
Gift.  Each  volume  has  a  range  of  tone 
from  broad  comedy  to  high  serious¬ 
ness,  and  the  volumes  are  graded  so 
that  the  higher  numbers  demand 
more  maturity  and  dramatic  experi¬ 
ence;  this  is  an  excellent  series  with 
sound  choice  and  editing  of  the  plays, 
and  very  attractive  design. 

In  the  very  pleasant  Hereford  Plays 
series,  E.  R.  Wood’s  edition  of 
Charley’s  Aunt 96  has  an  introduction 
and  production  notes  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  for  any  school 
which  reads  or  performs  the  play. 

96  Charley's  Aunt,  by  Brandon  Thomas, 
ed.  by  E.  R.  Wood.  Heinemann.  pp.  xi  + 
115. 
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Bibliographies 

Bibliographies  of  current  articles  are 
published  quarterly  in  AL  and  annu¬ 
ally  in  the  summer  supplement  of 
AQ. 

1.  GENERAL 

The  reader  seeking  a  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  whole  subject  of 
American  literature  could  usefully 
turn  to  Landmarks  of  American 
Writing  edited  by  Hennig  Cohen.1 
Thirty-two  American  academics  each 
contribute  a  critique  of  a  different 
American  text,  ranging  chrono¬ 
logically  from  William  Bradford’s 
Of  Plymouth  Plantation  to  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  Profiles  in  Courage,  and 
the  editor  adds  an  Afterword  in 
which  he  identifies  two  kinds  of 
American  author:  those  who  are 
socially  involved  and  those  who  are 
drop-outs.  As  he  admits,  ‘The  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  new;  the  antithesis,  of 
course,  is  not’.  The  landmarks  chosen 
are  for  the  most  part  predictable, 
although  the  inclusion  of,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Veblen’s  The  Theory  of  the 
Leisure  Class,  William  James’s  Prag¬ 
matism,  Charles  Ives’s  Essays  Before 
a  Sonata,  and  Louis  H.  Sullivan’s 
The  Autobiography  of  an  Idea  widens 
the  scope  beyond  the  purely  literary. 
Though  generally  experts  in  their  fields, 
the  critics  have  offered  competent 
and  lucid  expository  commentaries  in 
an  ‘American  Studies’  context  rather 

1  Landmarks  of  American  Writing,  ed.  by 
Hennig  Cohen.  New  York  and  London: 
Basic  Books,  pp.  xiv+398.  S8.50. 


than  startlingly  new  evaluations  of 
the  texts.  Originally  designed  for  the 
Voice  of  America,  they  are  unpre¬ 
tentiously  enjoyable  pieces,  and  fit 
well  together. 

Indian  Essays  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture 2  is  a  Festschrift  commemorating 
the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  doyen 
of  American  Studies,  Robert  E. 
Spiller,  and  his  connexion  with  the 
American  Studies  movement  in  India. 
Twenty-five  essays  by  Indian  scholars 
are  grouped  into  four  sections:  'A 
View  of  the  Horizon’,  ‘The  Landscape 
of  Authors’,  ‘The  Context  of  Texts' 
and  ‘The  Unfolding  Cycle’.  Authors 
from  Edward  Taylor  to  Wright 
Morris  and  Archibald  MacLeish  are 
discussed,  as  well  as  larger  topics 
such  as  ‘The  Human  Image  in 
Modern  American  Drama’  (four 
other  pieces  deal  with  individual 
dramatists),  New  Criticism,  and 
Jewish-American  literature.  Ably 
written,  the  essays  are  informed  and 
responsible  critiques  rather  than  the 
product  of  original  research.  Thus 
Eusebio  L.  Rodrigues,  in  ‘Out  of 
Season  for  Nirvana:  Henry  Adams 
and  Buddhism’,  relates  Adams’s 
poem  ‘Buddha  and  Brahma’  to  the 
tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  V.  K.  Chan 
discusses  ‘The  Question  of  Form  in 
Thoreau’s  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers',  with  literary 
sensibility  and  appreciation,  but 

2  Indian  Essays  in  American  Literature,  ed. 
by  Sujit  Mukherjee  and  D.  V.  K.  Raghav- 
acharyulu.  Bombay:  Popular  Prakashan. 
pp.  xix +  340.  Rs.  7.50. 
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without  major  new  insights.  There  is 
a  general  interest  in  the  more  moralis¬ 
tic  aspects  of  literature,  and,  under¬ 
standably,  in  the  American  literary 
debt  to  India  (O.K.  Nambiar,  for 
example,  in  ‘Whitman’s  Twenty- 
eight  Bathers:  a  Guessing  Game’, 
suggests  that  the  choice  of  the  number 
twenty-eight  may  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  Hindu  Puranas  of  which 
Whitman  had  indirect  knowledge). 
The  quality  of  all  these  essays,  as  well 
as  the  appendixes  which  list  Indian 
theses  and  publications  in  this  field, 
and  provide  details  of  the  contributors 
to  this  volume,  must  be  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  Robert  Spiller  in  their  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  healthy  Indian  interest  in 
American  literature. 

Volume  III  of  The  Critical  Temper 3 
anthologizes  extracts  from  works  of 
twentieth-century  criticism  dealing 
with  thirty-eight  English  Victorian 
authors  and  thirty-six  Americans  up 
to  and  including  Henry  James.  The 
American  section  is  contributed  by 
Ray  C.  Longtin.  Usually  the  extracts 
discuss  the  author’s  personality,  his 
work  in  general  and  sometimes  one  of 
his  major  books.  However,  when 
thirteen  pages  in  all  are  allocated  to  a 
writer  as  prolific  as  Mark  Twain  and 
slightly  less  to  James,  the  limitations 
of  the  method  are  self-evident.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  compare  this  with 
series  such  as  the  ‘Critical  Heritage’  or 
‘Twentieth  Century  Views’;  what  is 
aimed  at  here  is  the  compact  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  major  issues  in  the 
work  of  the  several  authors  and  an 
impression  of  changing  scholarly 
opinion.  The  work  is  offered  as  a 
companion  to  Moulton's  Library  of 
Literary  Criticism  of  English  and 
American  Authors,  but,  however  well- 

3  The  Critical  Temper:  Victorian  Literature 
and  American  Literature,  ed.  by  Martin 
Tucker  et  al.  New  York:  Frederick  Ungar. 
pp.  xviii  +  529.  Vol.  Ill  of  a  three-volume 
scries,  $45  the  set. 


chosen  such  one-  or  two-paragraph 
excerpts  are,  their  usefulness  is 
restricted  by  their  brevity,  selective¬ 
ness,  and  the  absence  of  any  criticism 
contemporary  with  the  original  work 
(see  also  p.  22). 

Two  books  have  appeared  which 
examine  with  varying  degrees  of 
subtlety  and  insight  the  ‘Design’  of 
American  literature.  John  F.  Lynen’s 
The  Design  of  the  Present 4  is  the  more 
impressive  of  the  two.  In  a  series 
of  complex,  meditative  essays  on 
American  writers  ranging  from  Ed¬ 
ward  Taylor  to  T.  S.  Eliot,  Lynen 
argues  that  the  American  writer’s 
view  of  time  determines  the  content 
and  form  of  his  literary  structures. 
He  suggests  that  a  characteristic  of 
American  experience  necessitates  ‘the 
individual  in  his  isolated  present 
moment  trying  to  interpret  the 
immediate  by  direct  reference  to  the 
eternal’,  and  he  supports  his  thesis 
by  careful  analysis  of  individual 
authors  and  works.  He  shows,  for 
example,  how  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  their  autobio¬ 
graphies  veer  between  concern  with 
the  experience  of  the  present  and  an 
awareness  of  transcendent,  eternal 
validities.  Poe  reveals  a  similar 
experience  in  Eureka,  as  does  Whit¬ 
man  in  the  abrupt  changes  in  his  poe¬ 
try  from  the  minute  concerns  of 
the  present  to  wide,  general  visions 
of  a  timeless  reality.  Lynen’s  argu¬ 
ments  are  framed  in  religious  and 
philosophical  terms,  so  not  surpris¬ 
ingly  his  arguments  seem  most 
convincing  when  he  deals  with  writers 
like  Edwards  and  Eliot  who  clearly 
had  religious  and  philosophical  pre¬ 
occupations.  He  is  less  convincing  on 
writers  like  Irving  and  Cooper  whose 

4  The  Design  of  the  Present:  Essays  on 
Time  and  Form  in  American  Literature,  by 
John  F.  Lynen.  New  Haven  and  London: 
Yale  U.P.  pp.  xi+456.  $12.50. 
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writings  do  not  easily  make  them¬ 
selves  available  to  his  thesis,  and  at 
times  his  ingenuity  gets  the  better  of 
his  common  sense.  For  example,  few 
readers  would  agree  that  the  narrator 
in  Poe’s  ‘A  Descent  into  the  Mael¬ 
strom’  reveals  ‘the  antithetical  rela¬ 
tions  between  selfhood  and  cosmic 
unity,  the  individual’s  human  values 
and  the  teleology  of  the  universe’.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lynen  does  not  deal 
with  Emerson  and  Melville,  yet  their 
religious  and  metaphysical  concerns 
would  seem  to  be  apposite  to  his 
discussions. 

Despite  its  formidable  title,  David 
L.  Minter’s  book  is  often  erratic  and 
unconvincing.5  He  uses  the  concept 
of  ‘Interpreted  Design’  as  a  metaphor 
for  works  structured  by  the  juxta¬ 
position  of  two  characters:  a  man  of 
action,  and  a  reflective  character  who 
interprets  and  meditates  upon  the 
active  hero’s  design  and  failure.  The 
relevance  of  this  ‘design’  to  books  like 
The  Blithedale  Romance,  The  Great 
Gatsby  and  Absalom,  Absalom  is 
clearly  evident,  but  Minter’s  argu¬ 
ments  do  not  convince  that  this 
‘design’  is  widespread  in  American 
literature  and  his  attempts  to  fit 
individual  works  into  his  thesis  are 
marked  more  by  ingenuity  than  by 
insight.  He  insists  on  hazardous  con¬ 
nexions  between  the  ‘older  self’  and 
the  ‘younger  self’  in  autobiographies, 
and  the  relationship  of  Hollingsworth 
and  Coverdale  in  The  Blithedale 
Romance.  More  serious  is  the  way 
Minter  distorts  books  to  fit  his 
‘design’:  Franklin’s  Autobiography, 
Edward’s  Personal  Narrative  and 
Thoreau’s  Walden  are  perversely  seen 
as  records  of  failure  in  order  that  they 
can  be  fitted  into  an  arbitrary  pattern. 

John  T.  Frederick’s  The  Darkened 

5  The  Interpreted  Design  as  a  Structural 
Principle  in  American  Prose,  by  David  L. 
Minter.  New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P. 
pp.  x+246.  $6.50. 


Sky6  is  a  much  less  pretentious  work. 
In  a  refreshingly  direct  and  objective 
manner  Frederick  examines  the  work 
of  six  nineteenth-century  American 
novelists — Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Mel¬ 
ville,  Twain,  Howells,  and  James — 
and  determines  how  much  basic 
Christianity  they  retain  after  encoun¬ 
tering  the  challenges  of  sectarianism, 
higher  criticism,  and  theories  of  evo¬ 
lution.  He  relates  Cooper’s  Quaker 
background  to  Natty  Bumppo’s  moral 
seriousness,  analyses  the  paradox  of 
Hawthorne’s  scepticism  and  religious 
orthodoxy,  and  sensibly  rejects  the 
notion  of  Melville’s  quarrel  with 
God.  Frederick  is  also  convincing 
when  he  argues  that  Twain’s  pessi¬ 
mism  derives  from  his  encounter  with 
the  disturbing  theories  of  evolution 
current  towards  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Frederick  avoids 
metaphysical  complexity  and  some¬ 
times  oversimplifies  the  work  of 
Hawthorne  and  Melville,  but  his 
book  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
tortuous  theorizing  offered  by  some 
younger  scholars. 

Ernest  Lee  Tuveson’s  Redeemer 
Nation1  is  a  learned  and  wide- 
ranging  study  of  the  idea  of  America’s 
mission  to  redeem  a  Fallen  World. 
After  tracing  the  development  of 
millennial  ideas  in  America  since  the 
early  colonial  period,  he  concentrates 
on  an  analysis  of  their  implications  in 
the  wider  context  of  American 
intellectual  and  cultural  development, 
drawing  the  bulk  of  his  material  from 
the  period  1760  to  1870.  The  settle¬ 
ment  of  North  America  coincides  with 
a  reversal  of  the  traditional  Augustin- 
ian  view  of  history,  and  many 

6  The  Darkened  Sky:  Nineteenth-Century 
American  Novelists  and  Religion,  by  John  T. 
Frederick.  Notre  Dame  and  London:  U.  of 
Notre  Dame  P.  pp.  xiii+276.  $10.90. 

7  Redeemer  Nation:  The  Idea  of  America's 
Millennial  Role,  by  Ernest  Lee  Tuveson. 
Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P. 
pp.  xi+238.  $6.75.  62 s. 
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American  Protestants  believed  that 
an  earthly  utopia  in  the  New  World 
was  not  only  a  Biblical  prediction 
but  could  actually  be  instituted. 
Tuveson’s  study  will  be  of  interest  to 
literary  scholars  as  well  as  intellectual 
historians,  since  he  illustrates  his 
theme  by  extensive  discussion  and 
quotation  from  writers  including 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Timothy  Dwight, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  whose  ‘The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic’  sounds  the  Trumpet 
of  the  Apocalypse.  Tuveson  also 
includes  an  appendix  entitled  ‘A 
Connecticut  Yankee  in  the  Mystic 
Babylon’  in  which  he  argues  con¬ 
vincingly  that  Mark  Twain’s  A 
Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s 
Court  owes  something  of  its  apocalyp¬ 
tic  quality  to  Campbellite  millennial 
theology. 

In  recent  years  several  influential 
scholars,  notably  Richard  Chase,  R. 
W.  B.  Lewis,  and  Leslie  Fiedler  have 
attempted  to  analyse  and  define  the 
‘romance’  tradition  in  America.  Joel 
Porte8  takes  the  existence  of  this 
tradition  for  granted,  but  he  examines 
with  ingenuity  and  insight  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  substances  of  this  tradi¬ 
tion  as  he  sees  it  in  the  work  of 
Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
and  James.  He  believes  that  ‘the 
American  romance  is  characterized 
by  a  need  selfconsciously  to  define  its 
own  aims,  so  that  “romance”  be¬ 
comes  .  .  .  the  theme  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  author’s  works’.  This 
interesting  idea  is  examined  in  detail 
with  reference  to  the  work  of  Poe  and 
Hawthorne  in  particular.  He  sees 
tales  like  ‘The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher’,  ‘Ligeia’,  and  even  ‘Berenice’ 
as  kabbalistic  excursions  into  the 
artistic  imagination,  while  in  a  stimu- 

8  The  Romance  in  America:  Studies  in 
Cooper,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  and  James, 
by  Joel  Porte.  Middletown,  Ct. :  Wesleyan 
U.P.  pp.  xi+235.  $8. 


lating  and  perceptive  chapter  on 
Hawthorne  he  presents  The  Scarlet 
Letter  as  an  ‘allegory  of  art’.  Porte’s 
chapter  on  Melville  is  less  impressive, 
largely  because  he  refuses  to  consider 
Moby  Dick  on  the  grounds  that  this 
novel  has  already  been  extensively 
studied.  Witty,  judicious,  and  never 
harshly  schematic,  Porte’s  book  is  a 
valuable  study  of  a  most  vital  area  in 
American  literature. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Jacob  Blanck’s 
monumental  Bibliography  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature,9  covering  Washington 
Irving  to  Longfellow,  has  now  been 
published.  Henry  James  appears  in 
this  volume,  along  with  many  minor 
authors  and  bibliographically  awk¬ 
ward  writers— Irving  and  Longfellow. 
Irving’s  bibliography  is  intensely 
complicated,  but  Blanck  steers 
through  the  thickets  of  variations 
with  admirable  clarity  and  meticul¬ 
ousness:  the  entry  on  Salmagundi 
alone  covers  eleven  double  column 
pages,  including  four  and  a  half  pages 
on  the  seventeen  forms  of  first  edition 
wrappers.  The  Longfellow  biblio¬ 
graphy  is  the  longest  entry  yet  to 
appear  and  something  of  his  enor¬ 
mous  popularity  can  be  gauged  from 
the  159  printings  of  the  Collected 
Poems  that  appeared  between  1880 
and  1889.  Despite  the  172  pages  of 
Longfellow  entries,  however,  Blanck 
admits  his  bibliography  is  not  com¬ 
plete,  and  various  English  editions  are 
not  recorded. 

In  comparison  with  Blanck,  Rich¬ 
ard  Beale  Davis’s  bibliography  of 
American  Literature  Through  Bryant 10 
in  the  Goldentree  Bibliographies 

9  Bibliography  of  American  Literature. 
Volume  5:  Washington  Irving  to  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth  Longfellow,  compiled  by  Jacob  Blanck. 
New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  U.P.  pp. 
xxii  +  643.  $25. 

10  American  Literature  Through  Bryant, 
1585-1830,  compiled  by  Richard  Beale  Davis. 
New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  pp. 
ix  +  135.  Paperback  $1.95. 
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series  is  a  modest  performance,  but 
one  which  will  be  of  considerable  use 
to  scholars  of  the  period.  Listings 
are  ‘selective’  and  chronological, 
but  they  are  also  relatively  extensive 
and  cover  minor  as  well  as  major 
authors. 

Louis  Rubin’s  Bibliographical  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Southern  Literature 11 
covers  the  earliest  colonial  times  to 
the  present.  Compiled  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  scholars,  it  contains  biblio¬ 
graphies  on  twenty-three  general 
topics  and  more  than  two  hundred 
individual  writers.  Part  One  contains 
general  topics  including  humour, 
periodicals,  drama,  folklore,  and 
manuscript  collections  and  holdings. 
The  second  part  on  individual  writers 
is  uneven  in  quality.  The  sections  on 
minor  authors  are  often  extremely  full, 
yet  those  on  major  authors  like  Twain, 
Poe,  and  Faulkner  are  scrappy  and 
brief  in  comparison.  An  appendix 
compiled  by  J.  A.  Leo  Lemay  gives 
long  listings  on  sixty-eight  minor 
writers  of  the  Colonial  South. 

Satiric  Comedies,  edited  by  Walter 
J.  Meserve  and  William  R.  Reardon,12 
is  a  new  addition  to  the  twenty- 
volume  series  of  America’s  Lost 
Plays  published  in  1940.  Its  five  plays 
range  from  Governor  Hunter’s  coarse 
farce  Androboros  (1714),  the  first  play 
printed  in  America,  to  John  Brough¬ 
am’s  pun-ridden  burlesque  Po-Ca- 
Hon-Tas  (1855).  The  satire  is  broad 
and  boisterous  rather  than  subtle  or 
keen;  the  most  conspicuous  targets 
are  provincialism,  pompousness, 
Dutch  immigrants  and  the  military; 
literary  parody  is  much  in  evidence. 
The  introduction  makes  a  sensibly 

11  A  Bibliographical  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Southern  Literature,  ed.  by  Louis  D.  Rubin 
Jr.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp. 
xxiv+351.  $10.  Paperback  $3.25. 

12  Satiric  Comedies,  ed.  by  Walter  J. 
Meserve  and  William  R.  Reardon.  (America’s 
Lost  Plays:  Vol.  XXI).  Bloomington  and 
London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xvi  +  158.  83$. 


modest  appraisal  of  the  dramatic  and 
literary  merits  of  these  pieces;  such 
interest  as  they  hold  is  for  historians 
of  the  theatre  and  of  American 
culture. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  William 
L.  Adams’s  Melodrame  Entitled 
‘Treasons,  Stratagems,  and  Spoils' 
(1852),  the  first  critical  edition  of 
which  has  now  been  issued.13  George 
N.  Belknap  provides  a  substantial 
critical  apparatus  of  introduction  and 
notes  identifying  the  literary,  his¬ 
torical,  and  Biblical  allusions,  and 
setting  it  squarely  in  its  context  of 
Oregon  Democratic  Party  politics. 
‘Whether  its  literary  quality  merits 
this  attention’  he  cautiously  leaves  ‘to 
the  reader’s  judgment’’.  Written  in 
dramatic  form  using  limp  blank  verse 
and  couplets,  the  satire  was  serialized 
in  the  press  and  published  as  a 
pamphlet  but  never,  apparently, 
performed  or  even  intended  for  per¬ 
formance.  The  implications  and  sig¬ 
nificance  of  this  would  seem  to  merit 
editorial  discussion,  but  Belknap 
provides  none.  He  treats  the  work 
only  as  ‘an  historical  document’ 
hitherto  imperfectly  understood,  and 
as  ‘a  rich  storehouse  of  authentic 
Americanisms’. 

So  little  of  significance  happened  in 
the  American  theatre  before  the 
advent  of  Eugene  O’Neill  about  1920 
that  the  balance  of  a  chronological 
survey  is  apt  to  be  very  unevenly 
distributed.  Taking  as  her  topic 
The  Small  Town  in  American  Dratnau 
Ima  Honaker  Herron  obviates  this 
difficulty  by  a  regional  and  quasi- 
sociological  organization  of  material. 
Her  method  is  descriptive  and  her 

13  A  Melodrame  Entitled  ‘ Treason ,  Strata¬ 
gems,  and  Spoils',  by  William  L.  Adams. 
(1852),  ed.  by  George  N.  Belknap.  Hamden, 
Ct.:  Archon.  pp.  163.  5  illustrations.  $7.50. 

14  The  Small  Town  in  American  Drama,  by 
Ima  Honaker  Herron.  Dallas,  Texas: 
Southern  Methodist  U.P.  pp.  xxiii  +  564.  26, 
illustrations.  $12.50, 
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interest  is  more  in  content  than 
dramatic  style,  so  that  her  agreeably 
illustrated  book  provides  a  good  deal 
of  information  about  a  large  number 
of  plays  and  several  different  topics. 
For  example,  her  opening  chapter  on 
‘The  Puritan  Village’  naturally 
prompts  a  discussion  of  plays  about 
the  Salem  witch-trials  from  Cornelius 
Matthews’s  Witchcraft  (1846)  to 
Arthur  Miller’s  The  Crucible  (1953). 
O’Neill  is  the  only  dramatist  to  whose 
work  an  entire  chapter  is  devoted:  the 
book’s  discursive  manner  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  allocation  of  six 
pages  to  commentary  on  Long  Day’s 
Journey  Into  Night  after  the  admission 
that  the  theme  of  the  small  town  ‘is  of 
no  importance  per  se ’  in  that  play. 
The  theme,  however,  is  treated  ex¬ 
haustively  in  chapters  dealing  with 
New  England,  the  West,  the  South, 
racial  prejudice,  the  flight  from  Main 
Street,  and  so  on;  the  ‘musical’  as 
well  as  the  ‘straight’  play  is  grist  to 
the  author’s  mill,  and  one  only 
regrets  that  so  much  enthusiasm  and 
knowledge  are  not  sharpened  by  more 
critical  judgement. 

2.  THE  EARLY  PERIOD 

The  original  settlers  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  spoke  habitually  of  their  ‘errand 
into  the  wilderness’.  Preoccupied  with 
the  errand,  scholarship  has  tended  to 
take  the  wilderness  for  granted, 
failing  to  recognize  sufficiently  that 
the  ‘city  set  upon  a  hill’  was  in  reality 
a  frontier  settlement  in  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner’s  terms.  In  Puritanism 
and  the  Wilderness 15  Peter  N.  Carroll 
suggests  that  a  similar  failure  of 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Puritans  themselves  led  to  a  confusion 

15  Puritanism  and  the  Wilderness :  the 
Intellectual  Significance  of  the  New  England 
Frontier,  1629-1700,  by  Peter  N.  Carroll. 
New  York  and  London:  Columbia  U.P. 
pp.  xi+243,  $7.50. 


of  social  theory.  Identifying  the  New 
England  forest  with  the  symbolic 
Biblical  wilderness,  they  were  im¬ 
pelled  to  subjugate  it  while  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  establish  an 
enclosed  organic  society  ‘without 
reference  to  the  areas  outside  the 
community’.  As  an  intellectual  his¬ 
torian  Carroll  shows  how  traditional 
metaphors  and  symbols  helped  Old 
World  settlers  adapt  to  new  condi¬ 
tions,  but  hindered  their  constructive 
interpretation  of  their  frontier  experi¬ 
ence.  Readers  of  Hawthorne  and 
other  New  England  writers  will  have 
sensed  there,  mutatis  mutandis,  the 
ambiguities  and  paradoxes  identified 
and  clarified  in  this  book  which  thus 
acquires  a  value  additional  to  its 
intrinsic  historical  interest. 

A  similar  claim  may  be  made  for 
Chadwick  Hansen’s  Witchcraft  at 
Salem 16  which  tries  ‘to  set  straight  the 
record’  of  the  events  of  1692.  Writers 
like  Hawthorne  and  Arthur  Miller 
have  so  accustomed  us  to  seeing  those 
events  in  a  light  relevant  to  a  later  age 
that  Hansen’s  work  is  certainly  salu¬ 
tary.  Well-documented,  readable,  and 
persuasive,  it  insists  that  witchcraft 
was  believed  in  and  practised,  in  the 
Old  World  as  well  as  the  New;  that 
fear  of  it  produced  genuine  mental 
illness  and  mass  hysteria;  that  religi¬ 
ous  fanaticism  was  much  less  influen¬ 
tial  than  has  been  suggested ;  and  that 
Cotton  Mather  was  an  agent  of 
restraint  rather  than  of  provocation. 
Hansen  qualifies,  without  totally 
refuting,  the  popular  view  of  the 
witch-trials ;  he  sees  that  view  as 
grounded  primarily  in  ‘the  most  per¬ 
vasive  of  all  democratic  sentimentali¬ 
ties — the  view  that  the  people  are 
always  healthy  and  that  social  cata¬ 
strophes  can  only  occur  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  a  corrupt  leadership’. 

16  Witchcraft  at  Salem,  by  Chadwick 
Hansen.  New  York:  George  Braziller.  pp. 
xix+252.  13  illustrations.  $6.95. 
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To  all  but  the  specialist  Thomas 
Morton  will  be  better  known  from 
Hawthorne’s  ‘Maypole  of  Merry- 
mount’  than  from  his  own  literary 
work.  Peter  N.  Carroll  sees  his 
New  English  Canaan  (1637)  as  helping 
to  perpetuate  false  ideas  about  the 
physical  realities  of  New  England, 
but  Donald  F.  Connors’s  Thomas 
Morton 17  praises  it  as  ‘a  work  of  the 
imagination’  and  compares  it  with 
Milton’s  Counts  which  appeared  in 
the  same  year.  Connors  compares  it 
also  with  the  work  of  contemporaries 
such  as  William  Bradford  and  John 
Smith,  and  refers  briefly  to  the  Merry- 
mount  theme  in  later  literature,  but 
most  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with 
biography  and  descriptive  summaries 
of  Morton’s  writings. 

Connors  makes  much  of  Morton’s 
wit  and  humour,  qualities  not  much 
in  evidence  in  American  writing  of 
this  period  but  well  represented  also 
in  Nathaniel  Ward’s  The  Simple 
Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America 18  of 
w'hich  P.  M.  Zall’s  is  the  first  critical 
edition.  Ward’s  purpose  was  more 
serious  than  his  extravagant  style 
with  its  Elizabethan  echoes :  he  urges 
upon  Charles  I  the  desirability  of  com¬ 
promise  to  terminate  the  Civil  War 
and  to  restore  religious  peace,  but  also 
includes  a  spirited  attack  on  women’s 
fashions  and  long-haired  men,  a  plea 
for  a  military  campaign  against  the 
Catholics  in  Ireland,  a  quantity  of 
doggerel,  and  a  burlesque  list  of 
''Errata  at  non  corrigenda' .  Zall  pro¬ 
vides  a  succinct  and  judicious  intro¬ 
duction  and  annotates  Ward’s  Latin 
quotations,  colloquialisms,  and  neo¬ 
logisms. 

Samuel  Sewall’s  The  Selling  of 

17  Thomas  Morton,  by  Donald  F.  Connors. 
TUSAS  No.  146.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp. 
172.  $3.95. 

18  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  Nathaniel  Ward  (1647)  ed.  by  P.  M. 
Zall.  Lincoln:  U.  of  Nebraska  P.  pp.  xviii  + 
81.  $3.95. 


Joseph 19  is  a  shorter,  more  direct 
piece  of  writing  than  Ward’s;  it 
achieves  pamphlet  length  in  Sidney 
Kaplan’s  edition  of  it  only  because 
the  text  and  Kaplan’s  critical  appara¬ 
tus  are  set  in  two-inch  lines  of  unjusti¬ 
fied  type  in  the  middle  of  the  page. 
Sewall,  a  conscientious  judge,  had  in 
1697  publicly  confessed  his  error  and 
guilt  in  condemning  the  Salem 
witches.  In  this  ‘Memorial’  he  is  far¬ 
sightedly  concerned  with  the  evils  of 
slavery  and  in  a  series  of  statements 
and  counter-statements  denies  the 
right  of  whites  to  deprive  blacks  of 
their  liberty.  Kaplan’s  commentary 
relates  the  issue  fully  to  Sewall’s  life 
and  thought,  and  describes  the  whole 
controversy  of  which  it  was  a  part. 

Both  Ward  and  Sewall,  in  their 
different  ways,  challenge  the  stereo¬ 
type  of  the  ‘Puritan’ ;  Phyllis  Franklin’s 
Show  Thyself  a  Man 20  has  precisely 
this  aim  and  compares  Cotton 
Mather  and  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
show  that  ‘Mather  was  less  and 
Franklin  more  a  Puritan  than  has 
been  generally  supposed’.  Like  Han¬ 
sen,  she  cites  George  L.  Kittredge  to 
establish  Mather’s  humanity  toward 
the  witches;  she  also  stresses  his 
scientific  interests  and  the  increasing 
doctrinal  emphasis  on  justification  by 
works  as  well  as  by  faith  to  link  him 
with  Franklin,  and  adduces  many 
other  similarities  between  them.  Her 
final  and  most  original  chapter  enlists 
the  support  of  present-day  psycho¬ 
logical  theories  of  ‘self-actualization’ 
to  clinch  the  argument,  but  she  is 
unlikely  to  convert  the  obstinately 
prejudiced  reader  for  whom  Franklin 

19  The  Selling  of  Joseph:  a  Memorial,  by 
Samuel  Sewall  (1700),  ed.  by  Sidney  Kaplan. 
Boston  and  Amherst :  U.  of  Massachusetts  P. 
pp.  67.  Paperback  $1.25. 

20  Show  Thyself  a  Man:  A  Comparison  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Cotton  Mather,  by 
Phyllis  Franklin.  Studies  in  American  Litera¬ 
ture  Vol.  XIX.  The  Hague  and  Paris: 
Mouton.  pp.  93. 
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is  still  the  ‘snuff-coloured  little  man’ 
of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  celebrated 
diatribe. 

Another  author  added  to  Twayne’s 
United  States  Authors  Series,  John 
Woolman,  is,  like  Thomas  Morton, 
neither  a  prolific  nor  a  great  writer. 
Paul  Rosenblatt’s  study21  of  this 
distinguished  Quaker  understandably 
concentrates  on  his  Journal  for  three 
chapters  after  tracing  Woolman’s 
biography  against  the  background 
history  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
America.  He  compares  him  predict¬ 
ably  with  Franklin  and  Jonathan 
Edwards,  but  also  with  Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Whitman,  and  Dreiser, 
suggesting  that  the  literary  influence 
of  the  Quakers  merits  serious  study. 
Woolman’s  Journal  he  praises  as  ‘one 
of  the  most  important  source  books 
we  have  of  the  colonial  period’,  and 
as  the  purest  ‘record  of  mystical 
experience’  in  American  literature. 

Kenneth  Silverman’s  Timothy 
Dwight22  (also  in  the  Twayne  series) 
coincides  with  a  facsimile  reissue  of 
Dwight’s  Major  Poems  23  The  editors 
of  the  latter  admit  Dwight’s  poetic 
shortcomings  but  praise  his  national¬ 
ism:  ‘If  his  talent  was  limited,  his 
influence  was  large.  His  works  form 
an  interesting  panel  in  the  panorama 
of  the  American  past’.  Sadly,  even 
Dwight’s  American  contemporaries 
responded  only  lukewarmly  at  best. 
In  1 920  Henry  A.  Beers  declared  him 
‘unread  and  unreadable’,  and  it  has  to 
be  said  that  facsimile  reproduction  is 
typographically  unfavourable  to  the 
likelihood  of  a  Dwight  revival.  Silver- 

21  John  Woolman ,  by  Paul  Rosenblatt. 
TUSAS  No.  147.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp. 
163.  $3.95. 

22  Timothy  Dwight,  by  Kenneth  Silverman. 
TUSAS  No.  145.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp. 
174.  $3.95. 

23  The  Major  Poems  of  Timothy  Dwight 
(7 752-181 7),  with  an  introduction  by  William 
J.  McTaggart  and  William  K.  BottorfF. 
Gainesville,  Fla.:  SF&S.  pp.  xvi  +  558.  $20. 


man  defends  him  by  claiming  that 
‘The  crude  originality  of  his  verse 
reveals  the  trials  of  colonial  literary 
life,  the  difficulties  of  writing  in  a 
borrowed  culture.  Even  his  literary 
career,  then,  leads  one  back  to  his 
thinking  about  America’ ;  his  study  is 
organized  on  this  principle,  having 
more  to  say  about  the  thinking  than 
about  the  poetry.  He  defines  Dwight’s 
anti-British  predicament  well:  ‘The 
very  writers  he  imitates  he  expressly 
deplores  .  .  .  The  very  culture  Dwight 
loathed  gave  him  the  only  terms  he 
knew  in  which  to  express  his  hopes’. 

Dwight’s  grandiose  poetry  has  sur¬ 
vived  no  better  than  similar  efforts  by 
his  fellows  among  the  ‘Connecticut 
Wits’,  but  Richard  Alsop’s  more 
modest  ‘poetry  of  sentiment’  perhaps 
better  represents  the  group’s  achieve¬ 
ment.  Such  at  least  is  the  suggestion 
of  Alexander  Cowie  introducing  a 
photographic  facsimile  of  Karl  P. 
Harrington’s  1939  monograph  on 
Alsop.24  Harrington  was  a  professor 
of  Classics  and  Cowie  apologizes  for 
‘a  tone  less  than  rigorously  profes¬ 
sional’,  while  suggesting  that  ‘in  all 
conscience  Harrington  has  done 
enough  for  a  poet  of  Aisop’s  modest 
stature’.  What  Harrington  has  done  is 
to  quote  so  extensively  from  his  sub¬ 
ject’s  poems,  prose,  and  letters  that  in 
a  small  compass  one  has  in  effect  an 
Alsop  selection  with  a  pleasant  link¬ 
ing  commentary:  it  is,  for  all  but  the 
specialist,  a  useful  work. 

One  other  eighteenth-century  facsi¬ 
mile  reprint  issued  this  year  is 
Jeremy  Belknap’s  epistolary  novel, 
The  Foresters  25  Another  example  of 
post-Revolutionary  anti-British  satire, 

24  Richard  Alsop:  ‘ A  Hartford  Wit’,  by 
Karl  P.  Harrington  (1939),  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Alexander  Cowie.  Middletown, 
Ct.:  Wesleyan  U.P.  pp.  xix+viii  +  142.  $5. 

25  The  Foresters:  An  American  Tale,  by 
Jeremy  Belknap  (1792),  with  an  introduction 
by  Lewis  A.  Turlish.  Gainesville,  Fla. : 
SF&S.  pp.  xiii+216.  $10. 
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the  tale  is  discussed  by  Lewis  A. 
Turlish  in  a  capable  introduction  as 
‘in  no  way  a  masterpiece’  but  ‘one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  an  American 
novelistic  tradition  which  is  alle¬ 
gorical  rather  than  realistic’,  and 
which  extends  through  Fenimore 
Cooper  to  James  Branch  Cabell. 
Turlish  discusses  the  affinities  with 
Swift  but  not  the  significance  of 
Belknap’s  choice  of  the  name  of 
‘Peregrine  Pickle’  to  designate  ‘The 
Plymouth  Adventurers’. 

If  America  at  this  time  is  of  less 
interest  to  the  literary  scholar  than  at 
any  other  period,  it  also  produced 
mixed  reactions  in  contemporary 
visitors  from  Europe.  Chateaubriand 
went  there  in  1791  and  his  Travels  in 
America  are  now  available  in  a 
modern  translation.26  He  was  no  de 
Tocqueville,  and  research  has  called 
seriously  into  question  many  aspects 
of  his  account.  He  seems  to  have  got 
no  farther  from  Baltimore  than 
Niagara,  and  his  descriptions  of 
other  areas  are  shown  to  have  been 
largely  derived  from  the  published 
work  of  William  Bartram  and  others. 
His  new  translator,  Richard  Switzer, 
offers  several  explanations  for  this 
plagiarism:  the  story  that  a  trunk 
containing  his  travel  notes  was  lost  in 
London,  the  fact  that  the  account  was 
not  composed  until  thirty-five  years 
after  the  journey  took  place,  and, 
most  interestingly,  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  actuality  of  America  and 
his  consequent  preference  for  the 
fictionalized  version.  ‘The  United 
States  gives  rather  the  idea  of  a 
colony  than  of  a  nation’,  Chateau¬ 
briand  wrote;  ‘.  .  .  There  is  nothing 
old  in  America  save  the  forests, 
children  of  the  earth,  and  liberty, 
mother  of  all  human  society’.  Much 

26  Chateaubriand’s  Travels  in  America, 
translated  by  Richard  Switzer.  Lexington: 
U.  of  Kentucky  P.  pp.  xxi+225.  9  illustra¬ 
tions.  $7.95. 


of  Chateaubriand’s  interests  and  over 
half  the  book  are  centred  on  the 
Indian  as  the  noble  savage,  but  his 
attitude  is  strikingly  ambivalent :  ‘On 
one  side  naked  men,  the  liberty  of 
nature;  on  the  other,  demands  with¬ 
out  equal,  a  despotism  that  goes 
beyond  the  most  formidable  examples 
among  civilised  peoples’.  Switzer 
describes  the  book  as  ‘a  valuable 
document  of  the  nineteenth-century 
European  concept  of  what  America 
was’. 

Yet  what  America  was  had,  in 
important  ways,  been  determined  by 
other  European  concepts:  the  title 
Rousseau  in  America  1 760-1 80927 
arouses  the  expectation  that  Paul  M. 
Spurlin  is  going  to  extend  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  one  such  influence.  Such  a 
study  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be 
tentative  and  speculative.  Spurlin 
adduces  positive  evidence  of  private 
and  institutional  holdings  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  works;  a  miscellany  of  Ameri¬ 
can  comment  on  Rousseau  (much  of  it 
hostile);  and  also  negative  evidence 
where  relevant :  nowhere  in  Jefferson’s 
works  is  the  Social  Contract  men¬ 
tioned.  His  conclusion,  ‘that  Rous¬ 
seau  had  vogue  but  not  influence  in 
eighteenth-century  America’,  seems 
incontrovertible,  if  anti-climactic. 

De  Tocqueville’s  views  on  America 
are  discussed  by  Cushing  Strout  in 
‘Tocqueville’s  Duality:  Describing 
America  and  Thinking  of  Europe’ 
( AQ );  in  addition  to  the  dualism 
defined  in  the  title  Strout  also  finds  in 
de  Tocqueville  a  ‘tension  between  his 
hopes  and  his  analysis’.  Yet  another 
European  visitor  to  America  is  the 
subject  of  an  essay  in  Helen  Heine- 
man’s  ‘Frances  Trollope  in  the  New 
World:  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
Americans'  (AQ);  her  argument  is 
that  ‘while  Mrs.  Trollope’s  intensely 

27  Rousseau  in  America  1760-1809,  by 
Paul  M.  Spurlin.  University:  U.  Of  Alabama 
P.  pp.  175.  $5.50. 
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personal  focus  is  her  greatest  strength, 
it  is  also  the  source  of  her  greatest 
weakness’  because  she  is  unable  to 
surmount  her  prejudices  in  a  book 
that  is  otherwise  lively  and  valuable. 

3.  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE 

Nathalia  Wright’s  edition  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving’s  Journals  and  Notebooks 
1803-180628  marks  the  beginning 
of  an  ambitious  scheme  to  prepare 
a  twenty-eight  volume  scholarly  edi¬ 
tion  of  Irving’s  Complete  Works. 
This  present  volume  contains  the 
records  of  two  expeditions:  the  first 
in  1803  into  the  backwoods  of  New 
York  state,  and  the  later  European 
tour  of  1804-6.  The  1804  trip  was 
made  with  the  party  of  J.  O.  Hoffman 
in  whose  office  Irving  was  supposed 
to  be  reading  law,  and  despite  the 
scrappy  nature  of  the  Journal  it  re¬ 
veals  Irving’s  keen  interest  in  people, 
places,  scenes,  and  conversations,  and 
gives  a  lively  impression  of  the  dis¬ 
comforts  he  suffered  while  travelling 
into  the  northern  ‘frontier’.  The 
Journal  of  the  European  tour  is  more 
interesting  from  a  literary  viewpoint, 
and  it  illustrates  the  claim  Irving 
made  in  The  Sketch  Book'.  ‘I  was 
always  fond  of  visiting  new  scenes, 
and  observing  strange  characters  and 
manners’.  Irving  is  still  fascinated  by 
out-of-the-way  places,  the  odd  and 
the  curious,  and  by  pretty  women, 
but  there  is  also  a  growing  awareness 
of  literature,  and  his  interest  in  the 
‘romantic’  and  ‘picturesque’  looks 
forward  to  his  preoccupations  in 
The  Sketch  Book.  Nathalia  Wright 
has  exercised  much  care  and  patience 
in  the  preparation  of  this  edition, 
for  Irving’s  handwriting  often  degen¬ 
erated  into  an  almost  illegible  scrawl. 

28  The  Complete  Works  of  Washington 
Irving:  Journals  and  Notebooks,  Volume  1, 
1803-1806,  ed.  by  Nathalia  Wright.  Madison, 
Milwaukee,  and  London:  U.  of  Wisconsin  P. 
pp.  xxxviii+606.  $17.50.  1675. 


Her  editorial  plan  is  a  model  of 
simplicity  and  good  sense,  and  even 
Irving’s  unimpressive  sketches  are 
reproduced  in  meticulous  detail. 

In  August,  1817,  fortified  by  a  letter 
of  introduction  from  Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell,  Irving  first  ventured  into  the 
sanctum  of  John  Murray  in  Albe¬ 
marle  Street.  Murray  was  then  the 
most  successful  and  influential  pub¬ 
lisher  of  his  day,  and  his  publication 
of  The  Sketch  Book  in  1820  was  the 
beginning  of  Irving’s  astonishing 
literary  reputation  in  England.  Ben 
Harris  McClary  has  prepared  a  care¬ 
fully  edited  and  annotated  edition  of 
sixty-eight  letters  from  Irving  to 
Murray,  the  majority  of  which  are 
published  for  the  first  time.29  These 
letters  reveal  Irving’s  change  from  a 
diffident  and  unknown  American 
author  anxious  to  please  the  great 
publisher  of  Byron  and  Scott,  to  the 
assurance  of  a  popular  and  influential 
author  in  his  own  right,  and  finally  to 
his  estrangement  from  Murray  be¬ 
cause  of  financial  disputes.  McClary 
argues  that  Irving  is  important  as  a 
‘guide  to  the  cultural  climate  in  which 
he  lived’,  and  this  book  contributes  to 
an  understanding  of  Anglo-American 
literary  relations  and  author-publisher 
relations  during  a  formative  period. 
McClary  transcribes  Irving’s  difficult 
handwriting  with  a  view  to  preserving 
‘all  the  important  spirit  of  the  original’. 
In  doing  so  he  provides  readable  texts, 
but  he  does  not  exactly  conform  to 
the  editorial  principles  established  by 
the  Centre  for  Editions  of  American 
Authors. 

Martin  Roth,  ‘The  Final  Chapter  of 
Knickerbocker’s  New  York’  ( MB ), 
discusses  two  American  tales  from 
The  Sketch  Book — ‘Rip  Van  Winkle’ 

29  Washington  Irving  and  the  House  of 
Murray:  Geoffrey  Crayon  Charms  the 
British,  1817-1856,  ed.  by  Ben  Harris  Mc¬ 
Clary.  Knoxville:  U.  of  Tennessee  P.  pp. 
xlv+242.  7  illustrations.  $8.50. 
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and  ‘The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow’ — 
in  the  context  of  Irving’s  earlier  work 
especially  A  History  of  New  York 
(1809).  He  argues  that  in  a  sense  these 
tales  are  posthumous  productions  of 
Irving’s  Knickerbocker  persona. 

No  extended  work  on  James  Feni- 
more  Cooper  appeared  during  the 
year,  though  two  articles  deserve  note. 
Anne  C.  Loveland  in  ‘James  Feni- 
rnore  Cooper  and  the  American 
Mission’  (AQ)  discusses  Cooper’s 
controversial  intervention  in  the 
French  financial  controversies  of  the 
early  1830’s.  Cooper’s  critics  accused 
him  of  arrogantly  interfering  in 
matters  that  did  not  concern  him,  but 
Cooper  saw  the  mission  of  America  as 
spreading  and  supporting  republican¬ 
ism  in  the  world,  believing  America  to 
be  ‘a  model  for  the  wise  and  good  in 
every  country’.  Barrie  Hayne,  ‘Ossian, 
Scott  and  Cooper’s  Indians’  ( JAmS ) 
argues  that  the  attempts  of  Macpher- 
son  and  Scott  to  create  a  mythical 
national  past  proved  congenial  to 
Cooper’s  imagination.  Like  Macpher- 
son  and  Scott,  Cooper  was  intent  on 
creating  a  national  epic  in  which  he 
envisaged  a  romantic  past  enshrined 
in  time. 

Unlike  Irving,  Emerson  regarded 
his  journals  as  a  serious  part  of  his 
literary  endeavour.  They  formed  what 
he  called  his  ‘artificial  memory’  and 
he  re-read,  revised  and  even  indexed 
them  not  once  but  many  times.  The 
seventh  volume  of  The  Journals  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  covering  the 
period  1838-42  has  now  appeared 
impeccably  edited  by  A.  W.  Plum- 
stead  and  Harrison  Hayford.30  This 
period  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
in  Emerson’s  career:  by  1838  he  was 
established  as  a  writer  and  lecturer 

30  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Note¬ 
books  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Volume  VII, 
1838-1842,  ed.  by  A.  W.  Plumstead  and 
Harrison  Hayford.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The 
Belknap  P.  of  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xxiii+575. 
$15. 


and  was  preparing  for  his  onslaught 
on  tradition  in  his  Address  to  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  which 
caused  a  furore  when  it  was  published 
in  1838.  It  is  also  the  period  when 
Emerson  formed  important  and  last¬ 
ing  friendships  with  A.  B.  Alcott, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Caroline  Sturgis, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  Jones  Very, 
and  Thoreau,  and  the  Journal  is  full  of 
comment  on  his  relations  with  these 
people.  In  many  ways  Emerson’s 
Journals  are  more  interesting  and 
vital  than  the  essays  that  were  quar¬ 
ried  out  of  them;  where  the  essays 
are  bland  and  optimistic  in  style 
and  thought,  the  Journals  can  be  tense 
with  doubt  and  self-distrust  and  rich 
in  concrete  images  and  observations. 

Sheldon  W.  Liebman  in  ‘The 
Development  of  Emerson’s  Theory 
of  Rhetoric,  1821-1836’  (AL)  claims 
that  Emerson’s  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  tenets  of  Unitarianism 
and  the  Scottish  philosophers  is 
paralleled  by  a  change  in  his  ideas 
about  rhetoric.  During  his  college 
years  he  had  depended  on  the  dictates 
of  Blair,  but  by  1835  he  had  rejected 
the  ‘school  of  taste’  in  a  quest  for  a 
more  individual  writing  style.  William 
E.  Bridges  in  ‘Transcendentalism  and 
Psychotherapy:  Another  Look  at 
Emerson’  (AL)  points  out  that 
estrangement  was  as  apparent  to 
Emerson  as  it  has  been  to  modern 
thinkers  like  Fromm,  Buber,  and 
Tillich.  Andrew  M.  McLean  in 
‘Emerson’s  “Brahma”  as  an  Expres¬ 
sion  of  Brahman’  ( NEQ )  discusses 
Emerson’s  knowledge  of  Hindu  sacred 
literature  and  explains  how  this 
knowledge  is  reflected  in  the  poem 
‘Brahma’.  Merton  M.  Sealts  and 
Alfred  R.  Ferguson  have  edited  the 
1836  edition  of  Nature .31  Also  in- 

31  Emerson’s  'Nature':  Origin,  Growth, 
Meaning,  ed.  by  Merton  M.  Sealts  Jr.  and 
Alfred  R.  Ferguson.  New  York  and  Toronto : 
Dodd,  MeadJpp.  ix  +  182.  $5.75. 
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eluded  in  their  book  is  a  history  of  the 
text,  a  list  of  revisions  Emerson  made 
for  the  edition  of  1849,  and  a  selection 
of  critical  responses  to  Nature  from 
1836  to  the  present.  An  important 
section  of  the  book  is  ‘Journal  and 
Lecture  Passages  Used  in  Nature'' ;  the 
selections  reveal  the  gradual  emer¬ 
gence  of  Emerson’s  ideas.  Finally, 
Bliss  Perry’s  witty  and  elegant  Emer¬ 
son  Today,  originally  published  in 
1931,  has  been  reprinted  by  Archon 
Books.32 

Writing  in  his  Journal  in  1840, 
Emerson  referred  to  Bronson  Alcott 
as  ‘a  tedious  archangel’,  and  reading 
in  the  massive  Letters  of  A.  Bronson 
Alcott  edited  by  Richard  L.  Herrn- 
stadt33  one  can  well  understand  how 
Emerson  arrived  at  this  view.  There 
are  over  a  thousand  letters  collected 
here  mainly  from  the  Alcott-Pratt 
collection  at  Harvard.  Some  are  to 
famous  people  including  Whitman 
and,  of  course,  Emerson,  but  the 
majority  are  to  his  wife  and  family. 
They  mirror  his  personal  life  where  he 
emerges  as  affectionate,  kind,  and 
naive,  as  well  as  the  wide  range  of 
‘left-wing’  activities  he  spent  his  life 
promoting — communal  living,  vege¬ 
tarianism,  transcendentalism,  and 
women’s  rights — to  name  a  few.  The 
book’s  scholarly  apparatus  is  weak, 
however,  when  compared  with  the 
editions  of  Emerson,  Irving,  Melville, 
and  Hawthorne  currently  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  wide  range  of  correspond¬ 
ents  and  allusions  are  not  adequately 
identified,  and  Herrnstadt’s  remark 
that  ‘To  identify  every  person  or 
place  or  thing  referred  to  by  Alcott 
would  be  an  almost  endless  task’  sug¬ 
gests  a  disappointing  lack  of  willing¬ 
ness  on  his  part  to  make  the  effort. 

32  Emerson  Today,  by  Bliss  Perry  (1931). 
Hamden,  Ct.:  Archon.  pp.  v  +  140.  $4.75. 

33  The  Letters  of  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  ed.  by 
Richard  L.  Herrnstadt.  Ames:  Iowa  State 
U.P.  pp.  xxxvii  +  846.  $19.50. 


An  annotated,  selected  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Alcott’s  gifted  daughter 
Louisa  May  Alcott  has  been  prepared 
by  Judith  C.  Ullom  to  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  Miss  Alcott’s  most 
famous  book  Little  Women.34  This 
booklet  is  charmingly  illustrated  from 
the  original  editions,  and  Miss 
Ullom’s  annotations  are  supported  by 
extracts  from  contemporary  reviews 
of  Miss  Alcott’s  books. 

Another  member  of  Emerson’s 
Concord  transcendentalist  circle, 
Margaret  Fuller,  is  the  subject  of 
Joseph  Jay  Deiss’s  study.35  Mr. 
Deiss’s  biography  of  Miss  Fuller 
during  the  Roman  Revolution  of 
1848-49  is  eminently  readable  and 
well  written ;  it  is  also  a  scholarly  and 
complete  account  of  Miss  Fuller’s 
dramatic  personal  and  political  in¬ 
volvement  in  Italian  nationalism. 
Drawing  on  previously  unpublished 
Italian  sources,  Mr.  Deiss  reveals 
that,  through  her  relationship  with 
figures  like  Mazzini  and  the  Marchese 
Ossoli,  Miss  Fuller  found  new  mean¬ 
ing  in  her  life. 

Little  original  work  on  Thoreau 
appeared  during  the  year.  In  a  short 
article,  ‘The  Foreign  Observer  in 
Walden ’  ( ELN ),  C.  E.  Pulos  suggests 
that  the  literary  device  of  the  foreign 
observer,  which  enjoyed  a  vogue  in 
eighteenth-century  satire,  was  used  by 
Thoreau  to  distance  himself  from  his 
immediate  Concord  surroundings.  In 
his  useful  anthology  of  responses  to 
Thoreau  from  1848  to  the  present,36 
Wendell  Glick  establishes  that  Tho- 

34  Louisa  May  Alcott:  An  Annotated, 
Selected  Bibliography,  by  Judith  C.  Ullom. 
Washington,  D.C. :  Library  of  Congress, 
pp.  ix+91.  48  illustrations.  Paperback 

55c. 

33  The  Roman  Years  of  Margaret  Fuller:  A 
Biography,  by  Joseph  Jay  Deiss.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  pp.  xiii+338.  $6.95. 

36  The  Recognition  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  ed.  by  Wendell  Glick.  Ann  Arbor: 
U.  of  Michigan  P.  pp.  xxi  +  381.  $8.50. 
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reau  was  not  appreciated  on  literary 
grounds  in  his  lifetime;  he  was  often 
dismissed  as  an  eccentric  who  lived  in 
a  hut  beside  a  pond.  Indeed,  despite 
the  perceptive  work  of  the  English 
scholar  H.  S.  Salt  in  the  1890’s,  it  was 
not  until  well  into  the  twentieth 
century  that  Thoreau  came  to  be 
regarded  as  more  than  an  amateur 
‘naturalist’  and  ‘disciple  of  Emerson’. 
Glick  reprints  important  essays  by 
F.  O.  Matthiessen,  R.  L.  Cook,  W. 
Harding,  and  S.  E.  Hyman  among 
others. 

The  late  Thomas  O.  Mabbott’s 
long-awaited  edition  of  Poe’s  poetry37 
is  quite  unlike  the  rather  impersonal 
editions  published  with  the  Centre 
for  Editions  of  American  Authors 
seal  of  approval.  It  is  idiosyncratic, 
antiquarian,  and  speculative.  But  it  is 
also  the  most  elaborate  edition  of 
Poe’s  poems  yet  produced,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  mass  of  scholarly  information 
unavailable  elsewhere.  This  edition 
contains  almost  twice  as  many 
poems  as  Floyd  Stovall’s  1965  edition, 
and  the  inflation  is  due  to  Mabbott’s 
wish  to  include  every  scrap  of  verse 
Poe  ever  wrote,  down  to  non-existent 
poems  that  Poe  was  rumoured  to 
have  written  or  uttered.  Some  of  the 
attributions  have  little  merit  or 
authenticity,  and  few  Poe  scholars  will 
recognize  them  as  being  genuine. 
Textually  this  edition  is  curious. 
Mabbott  tends  to  multiply  texts  un¬ 
necessarily,  but  he  does  not  print  all 
variants,  and  there  has  apparently 
been  no  collation  of  editions.  Mab¬ 
bott’s  notes  and  apparatus  are 
extremely  elaborate:  there  is  extensive 
comment  and  speculation  on  sources, 
facts  of  composition,  allusions,  paral¬ 
lels,  reception,  biography,  and  etym¬ 
ology.  Some  of  the  comment  is 

37  Collected  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe: 
Volume  1,  Poems,  ed.  by  Thomas  Ollive 
Mabbott.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  The  Belknap 
P.  of  Harvard  U.P.  pp.  xxx+627. 145,r. 


excellent,  especially  on  facts  of  com¬ 
position  and  reception.  But  the  useful 
comment  is  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal 
of  irrelevant  and  sometimes  trivial 
observation.  Despite  its  drawbacks, 
however,  this  edition  will  be  an 
essential  reference  work  for  all  Poe 
scholars. 

Floyd  Stovall’s  Edgar  Poe  the 
Poet 38  gathers  together  essays  written 
over  many  years,  together  with  some 
new  material.  Some  of  the  reprinted 
essays  are  well  known  and  respected. 
‘An  Interpretation  of  “A1  Aaraaf” 
originally  published  in  1929  still 
remains  the  most  sensible  and  com¬ 
plete  reading  of  this  poem,  while 
‘Poe’s  Debt  to  Coleridge’  written  in 
1930  is  the  most  thorough  study  of 
this  subject.  The  biographical  essays 
in  the  book,  which  cover  ‘Edgar  Poe 
and  the  University  of  Virginia’  and 
‘Poet  in  Search  of  a  Career’,  are  clear, 
sensible,  and  fully  informed,  but  they 
reveal  little  that  is  new.  The  essays 
written  with  this  book  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  are  more  problematical.  ‘Poe 
and  “The  Musiad”’  is  a  long  investi¬ 
gation  which  seeks  to  prove  that  Poe 
was  the  author  of  an  obscure  and 
undistinguished  satire  entitled  ‘The 
Musiad’  published  in  Baltimore  in 
1830.  Despite  Stovall’s  painstaking 
enquiry,  Mabbott’s  comment  that 
‘attempts  to  ascribe  the  work  to 
Edgar  Poe  are  mere  wishful  thinking’ 
still  stands.  ‘The  Poetic  Principle  in 
Prose’  examines  relationships  be¬ 
tween  Poe’s  poetic  theory  and  his 
prose  tales  and  Eureka,  and  has  some 
sensible  observations  to  make.  ‘Mood, 
Meaning,  and  Form  in  Poe’s  Poetry’ 
is  disappointing.  It  consists  of  a 
rather  dull  survey  of  Poe’s  poems  with 
special  interest  in  metrics  and  line 

38  Edgar  Poe  the  Poet:  Essays  New  and  Old 
on  the  Man  and  his  Work,  by  Floyd  Stovall. 
Charlottesville:  U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  vii  + 
273.  $8.50. 
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counting,  and  Stovall’s  evaluations 
are  curious :  he  concludes  that  ‘Anna¬ 
bel  Lee’  is  ‘more  important  for  its 
form  than  for  its  meaning’. 

Two  excellent  books  on  Poe’s 
criticism  have  appeared.  Robert  D. 
Jacobs’s  Poe:  Journalist  and  Critic 39 
is  the  most  detailed,  wide  ranging, 
and  judicious  work  yet  to  appear  on 
Poe  as  a  journalist  and  literary  critic. 
He  reveals  Poe  as  a  serious  philo¬ 
sophical  critic,  who  was  also  a 
journalist  who  elaborated  his  prin¬ 
ciples  in  hurriedly  written  reviews  of 
second-rate  authors,  and  who  some¬ 
times  had  to  compromise  his  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  cut-throat  world  of 
magazine  writing.  Jacobs’s  first  chapter 
concerns  Poe’s  intellectual  back¬ 
grounds,  his  Southern  sectional  pre¬ 
judices,  his  elitism  and  the  influence 
of  the  Scottish  common-sense  school 
of  aesthetics.  He  then  painstakingly 
surveys  Poe’s  development  as  a  critic 
from  ‘Letter  to  B  .  .  .’  written  in  1831 
to  Eureka,  noting  that  Poe’s  emphasis 
changed  from  a  demand  for  spon¬ 
taneous  art  and  feeling  to  a  belief 
that  the  artist’s  reason  must  always 
control  the  form  and  content  of  his 
material.  Jacobs  makes  his  way 
through  the  mass  of  Poe’s  criticism 
and  journalism  with  scholarly  acumen 
and  authority,  and  concludes:  ‘Prag¬ 
matic  to  a  degree  that  few  Americans 
in  a  nation  of  pragmatists  ever  were, 
Poe  finally  achieved  a  faith  in  intellect 
that  is  startling’. 

Michael  Allen’s  book40  deals  with  a 
more  limited  topic,  but  it  is  also  a 
scholarly  and  perceptive  work  which 
contains  many  fresh  insights  into  Poe 
as  a  working  journalist.  Poe’s  interest 
in  influential  British  magazines  like 
Blackwood’s  and  The  New  Monthly 

39  Poe:  Journalist  and  Critic,  by  Robert  D. 
Jacobs.  Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P. 
pp.  xii+464.  110.95. 

40  Poe  and  the  British  Magazine  Tradition, 
by  Michael  Allen.  New  York:  O.U.P.  pp. 
x  +  255.  56s. 


has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time, 
but  Allen’s  work  is  more  thorough 
and  more  perceptive  than  previous 
studies  of  this  topic.  He  reveals  that 
Poe’s  contentiousness,  his  adoption 
of  literary  ‘personalities’,  his  self¬ 
consciously  learned  posturing,  and  his 
exploitation  of  the  hoax,  burlesque, 
and  horror  story  all  have  their  origins 
in  the  British  magazine  tradition. 
What  Allen  observes  is  valid,  but  he 
neglects  to  point  out  that  contentious¬ 
ness  and  fondness  for  hoaxes  and 
burlesques  were  also  an  established 
factor  in  American  journalism  when 
Poe  began  writing.  Like  Jacobs,  Allen 
comments  on  Poe’s  Southernness  and 
his  elitism,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
conflict  between  these  ideals  and  the 
urgent  need  to  write  for  an  expanding 
mass  audience  ‘was  so  profound  that 
Poe  became,  and  remained,  a  radically 
divided  man’. 

Probably  more  inadequate  books 
have  been  written  on  Poe  than  on  any 
other  American  literary  figure,  and 
unfortunately  Louis  Broussard  has 
added  another  to  the  list.  The  Measure 
of  Poe 41  is  a  curious,  ill-assorted  book 
put  together  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
Statements  in  the  ‘Preface’  to  the 
effect  that  ‘College  instructors  by  and 
large  treat  Poe  as  a  writer  for 
children’,  and  that  Poe  is  of  interest 
today  ‘in  view  of  cosmological  explora¬ 
tions’  do  not  inspire  the  reader 
with  confidence  in  Mr.  Broussard’s 
critical  acumen.  But  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  no  better.  The  survey  of 
critical  estimates  of  Poe  is  sketchy, 
sometimes  inaccurate,  and  badly 
balanced,  while  his  essay,  ‘ Eureka 
and  “The  Raven”:  A  Study  in 
Unity’,  is  destitute  both  of  ideas  and 
arguments.  The  bibliography  of  Poe 
criticism  at  the  end  of  the  book  is 
extensive  but  difficult  to  make  use  of, 

41  The  Measure  of  Poe,  by  Louis  Broussard. 
Norman:  U.  of  Oklahoma  P.  pp.  xi  +  168. 
$4.50. 
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because  it  is  neither  classified  nor 
annotated.  More  helpful  from  a 
bibliographical  viewpoint  is  J.  Albert 
Robbins’s  little  pamphlet42  which  is 
sensibly  arranged  and  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  topics. 

Doris  Y.  Falk,  in  ‘Poe  and  the 
Power  of  Animal  Magnetism’ 
( PMLA ),  has  written  an  interesting 
scholarly  essay  on  three  of  Poe’s 
least-regarded  tales — ‘A  Tale  of  the 
Ragged  Mountains’,  ‘Mesmeric  Reve¬ 
lation’,  and  ‘The  Facts  in  the  Case  of 
M.  Valdemar’.  She  argues  that  these 
stories  concern  mesmerism  or  ‘animal 
magnetism’,  a  ‘fluid’  which  related 
the  mesmerizer  to  his  subject.  She 
examines  the  stories  in  detail,  and 
claims  them  to  be  serious  studies  of 
consciousness  based  on  contemporary 
speculation.  G.  R.  Thompson,  ‘Is 
Poe’s  “A  Tale  of  the  Ragged  Moun¬ 
tains”  a  Hoax?’  ( SSF ),  also  sees  this 
story  as  having  a  scientific  basis,  but 
believes  it  to  be  a  burlesque  of 
Charles  Brockden  Brown’s  Edgar 
Huntly.  Richard  P.  Benton,  ‘“The 
Mystery  of  Marie  Roget” — a  Defence’ 
(SSF),  presents  Poe’s  detective  story 
as  a  colloquy,  a  drama  of  thought 
rather  than  of  action,  while  Joseph 
M.  De  Falco,  ‘The  Source  of  Terror  in 
Poe’s  “Shadow-A  Parable”’  (SSF), 
suggests  that  terror  in  this  story  con¬ 
cerns  loss  of  identity,  and  looks 
forward  to  speculations  Poe  made  in 
Eureka.  Kathryn  M.  Harris,  Tronic 
Revenge  in  Poe’s  “The  Cask  of 
Amontillado’”  (SSF),  argues  that  the 
story  dramatizes  conflict  between 
Catholics  and  Masons  and  that 
Montresor’s  motive  for  revenge  is  his 
Catholicism.  She  ignores  the  fact  that 
Montresor  is  not  interested  in  mot¬ 
ives.  More  important  is  Burton  R. 
Pollin’s  ‘Poe  in  the  Boston  Notion ’ 
(NEQ).  Pollin  studies  the  biography 

42  Checklist  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  by  J. 
Albert  Robbins.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E. 
Merrill,  pp.  iv+44. 


of  Poe  that  appeared  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Saturday  Museum,  March,  1 843, 
and  which  was  abridged  in  the 
Boston  Notion  the  following  month. 
This  notice  has  generally  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  Henry  Hurst,  but  Pollin 
believes  much  of  it  was  written  up  by 
Poe  himself. 

Two  essays  have  appeared  on 
periodicals  with  which  Poe  was  con¬ 
nected  at  one  time  or  another. 
Robert  D.  Jacobs,  ‘Campaign  for  a 
Southern  Literature:  The  Southern 
Fiterary  Messenger'  (SLJ),  surveys 
the  achievement  of  the  Messenger, 
the  most  important  Southern  literary 
journal  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Founded  in  1834  it  remained  a 
mediocre  provincial  paper  until  Poe 
took  over  in  1835  and  began  publish¬ 
ing  startling  and  controversial  reviews. 
James  E.  Mulqueen,  ‘Conservatism 
and  Criticism:  The  Literary  Stand¬ 
ards  of  American  Whigs,  1845-52’ 
(AF),  studies  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  politics  and  literature  in  The 
American  Review.  Poe  contributed  to 
this  journal  and  received  praise  from 
it,  and  the  conservative  literary  views, 
the  dislike  of  Emerson  and  Long¬ 
fellow,  as  well  as  the  vindictiveness  of 
some  of  the  reviews,  are  all  reminis¬ 
cent  of  Poe. 

William  Gilmore  Simms’s  Volt- 
meier  or  The  Mountain  Men  was  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  1869,  but  is  now 
published  in  book  form  for  the  first 
time  as  the  first  volume  in  a  scholarly 
edition  of  Simms’s  works.43  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  editors  have  decided  to 
begin  their  project  not  with  Simms’s 
best-known  fiction,  but  with  his  late 
fiction  that  appeared  in  magazine 
form  and  is  now  largely  inaccessible. 

43  The  Writings  of  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
Centennial  Edition,  Volume  1,  Voltmeier,  or 
The  Mountain  Men,  introduction  and  explana¬ 
tory  notes  by  Donald  Davidson  and  Mary 
C.  Simms  Oliphant;  text  established  by 
James  B.  Meriwether.  Columbia:  U.  of  South 
Carolina  P.  pp.  xxiv+446.  $15. 
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Voltmeter  is  a  Border  Romance  set  in 
the  Appalachian  region  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  It  features  the  career  of  a 
German  adventurer  who  lives  a 
dangerous  double  life  as  a  respected 
plantation  owner  and  mountain  ban¬ 
dit.  It  is  a  typical  Simms  novel,  having 
‘a  rather  sensational  content  along 
with  an  often  incoherent  scrappy 
structure’,  due  in  part  to  its  being 
written  as  a  serial,  and  to  the  fact  that 
Simms  was  working  on  three  other 
books  at  the  same  time.  Simms 
thought  highly  of  Voltmeier  and  spoke 
of  it  as  ‘an  art-romance — a  some¬ 
thing  which  passes  above  the  sensa¬ 
tional  into  the  psychological  and 
largely  imaginative’.  It  is  never  quite 
this,  but,  despite  lapses  of  structure 
and  characterization,  the  late  Donald 
Davidson  in  his  appreciative  ‘Intro¬ 
duction’  notes  that  it  has  ‘moments  of 
real  excellence’. 

Like  Poe,  Sidney  Lanier  was  ambi¬ 
tious  to  become  a  major  poet,  and  he 
hoped  that  his  work  would  be  judged 
on  this  basis.  Edd  Winfield  Parks  in 
his  brief  study  of  Lanier’s  work  and 
career44  shows  that  he  never  achieved 
his  high  ambition,  but  concludes :  ‘He 
is  one  of  our  most  vital  and  most 
interesting  minor  poets’.  Lanier  was 
ambiguous  about  Southernness  in 
literature.  Despite  his  fascination 
with  the  medieval  and  the  code  of 
chivalry,  and  his  interest  in  metrics, 
lyric  poetry,  and  music,  like  Poe  he 
had  no  sympathy  for  Southern 
literary  chauvinism.  Parks  examines 
Lanier’s  literary  criticism  and  poetry 
in  some  detail,  though  his  discussions 
are  general  and  sympathetic  rather 
than  analytical. 

Studies  of  Hawthorne  continue  to 
proliferate.  Richard  Harter  Fogle’s 

44  Sidney  Lanier:  the  Man,  the  Poet,  the 
Critic,  by  Edd  Winfield  Parks.  Athens:  U.  of 
Georgia  P.  pp.  vii  +  108.  $4. 


Hawthorne’s  Imagery 45  is  an  inter¬ 
mediate  study  in  the  sense  that  it 
supplements  his  earlier  book,  Haw¬ 
thorne  ’s  Fiction :  The  Light  and  the  Dark 
published  in  1952,  and  looks  forward 
to  his  intended  larger  study  of 
Hawthorne  and  Romanticism.  It  is 
with  Hawthorne  as  a  literary  artist 
that  Fogle  is  concerned  in  this  present 
study.  He  seeks  to  explore  the  ‘lyric 
intensity’  of  Hawthorne’s  recurrent 
light  and  darkness  imagery,  while 
rejecting  the  interpretations  of  Freud¬ 
ian  critics,  notably  Frederick  Crews. 
He  believes  Freudian  analysis  of 
Hawthorne’s  imagery  to  be  ‘crudely 
analogical,  and  in  general  unlovely’. 
Fogle  examines  the  patterns  of  light¬ 
darkness  imagery  in  Hawthorne’s 
‘Prefaces’  and  major  romances  (he 
does  not  concern  himself  with  the 
tales)  with  admirable  thoroughness, 
insight,  and  objectivity,  while  always 
remaining  within  the  confines  of 
Hawthorne’s  critical  world  for  his 
interpretations. 

Marjorie  J.  Elder  in  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne:  Transcendental  Symbol¬ 
ist 46  argues  that  the  practice  of 
Hawthorne’s  art  as  well  as  the 
development  of  his  aesthetic  theories 
was  dominated  by  his  exposure  to 
Transcendentalism,  especially  during 
the  period  1838-46.  Hawthorne’s 
marriage  to  Sophia  Peabody,  his 
friendships  with  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  Bronson  Alcott,  his  stay  at  Brook 
Farm  and  his  residence  in  Concord 
made  it  inevitable  that  he  should  come 
into  close  contact  with  the  ‘disciples 
of  the  Newness’.  But  Hawthorne  was 
never  an  unqualified  ‘believer’,  and 
Miss  Elder’s  assertion  that  he  was 
‘part  of  a  Transcendental  literary 

45  Hawthorne’s  Imagery:  the  ‘ Proper  Light 
and  Shadow ’  in  the  Major  Romances,  by 
Richard  Harter  Fogle.  Norman:  U.  of 
Oklahoma  P.  pp.  xv  +  178.  $4.50. 

46 Nathaniel  Hawthorne:  Transcendental 
Symbolist,  by  Marjorie  J.  Elder.  Columbus: 
Ohio  U.P.  pp.  vi+215.  $7.50. 
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community’  should  be  balanced  by 
the  picture  left  by  G.  W.  Curtis  of 
Hawthorne  at  the  Transcendentalist 
Club.  He  sat,  Curtis  observed,  ‘a 
statue  of  night  and  silence  ...  a  little 
removed,  under  a  portrait  of  Dante, 
gazing  imperturbably  upon  the  group’. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  her  book  Miss 
Elder  describes  Hawthorne’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  transcendentalists,  and 
she  then  goes  on  to  discuss  ‘Trans¬ 
cendental  Aesthetic  Theories’  and 
‘Hawthorne’s  Aesthetic  Intentions’, 
equating  Hawthorne’s  ‘better  sphere’ 
with  Emerson’s  Over-Soul.  Her  study 
of  Hawthorne’s  tales  and  romances  in 
terms  of  transcendental  aesthetics  is 
painstaking,  but  reveals  little  that  is 
new  about  the  works  themselves. 
Robert  D.  Arner,  ‘Hawthorne  and 
Jones  Very:  Two  Dimensions  of 
Satire  in  “Egotism;  or,  the  Bosom 
Serpent”’  ( NEQ )  makes  an  interest¬ 
ing  suggestion  about  Hawthorne’s 
reaction  to  one  transcendentalist  seer 
— Jones  Very.  Arner  suggests,  though 
he  cannot  prove,  that  Hawthorne 
based  his  egoist  Elliston  in  this  story 
on  Jones  Very. 

Hugo  McPherson’s  concern  in 
Hawthorne  as  Myth-Maker 47  is  with 
the  ‘myth-making  nature  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  imagination’.  He  discovers  in 
Hawthorne’s  fiction  three  dominant 
themes  also  to  be  found  in  Charles 
Anthon’s  Classical  Dictionary,  the 
Jason-Perseus  narrative  of  the  young 
hero  who  undertakes  a  dangerous 
quest;  the  Pandora-Circe  story  of  the 
attractive  yet  dangerous  woman;  and 
the  Philemon-Midas  story  which 
insists  that  a  man’s  happiness  is 
related  to  that  of  his  fellow  men. 
McPherson  has  an  excellent  study  of 
two  of  Hawthorne’s  most  neglected 
works,  A  Wonder-Book  and  Tangle- 
wood  Tales,  into  which  he  provides 

47  Hawthorne  as  Myth-Maker :  a  Study  in 
Imagination,  by  Hugo  McPherson.  Toronto: 
U.  of  Toronto  P.  pp.  xi+256.  $6.50. 


new  insights.  But  curiously  he  neg¬ 
lects  to  study  Hawthorne’s  tales 
where  the  myths  he  describes  would 
seem  to  have  a  valid  application; 
instead  he  concentrates  on  the 
romances,  sometimes  with  unsatis¬ 
factory  results.  For  example,  McPher¬ 
son’s  argument  that  the  plot  of  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  is  a 
pastoral  version  of  Hawthorne’s 
central  quest  narrative  seems  to 
ignore  the  novel’s  ironic  conclusion. 

Darrel  Abel,  in  ‘Black  Glove  and 
Pink  Ribbon:  Hawthorne’s  Metony¬ 
mic  Symbols’  (NEQ),  examines  scenes 
in  The  Scarlet  Letter  and  ‘Young 
Goodman  Brown’  to  reveal  the 
tensions  between  what  may  exist  and 
what  people  believe  to  exist.  Abel  also 
writes  a  rather  obscure  essay  ‘Giving 
Lustre  to  Grey  Shadows :  Hawthorne’s 
Potent  Art’  ( AL )  on  the  problems 
Hawthorne  encountered  in  creating 
adequate  characters.  Leo  B.  Levy, 
‘The  Landscape  Modes  of  The 
Scarlet  Letted  (NCF),  shows  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  familiarity  with  the  modes  of 
the  ‘picturesque’  and  ‘sublime’  in 
landscape  painting,  and  that  his 
rhetoric  of  landscape  casts  light  on  the 
behaviour  and  fates  of  his  characters. 
Claire  Sprague,  ‘Dream  and  Disguise 
in  The  Blithedale  Romance ’  ( PMLA ), 
sees  Coverdale’s  central  dream  as  an 
episode  of  discovery  and  wish-fulfil¬ 
ment  which  uncovers  Coverdale’s 
disguises  and  establishes  his  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  book.  Taylor  Stoehr, 
“‘Young  Goodman  Brown”  and 
Hawthorne’s  Theory  of  Mimesis’ 
(NCF),  sees  Hawthorne’s  story  as 
being  about  the  necessity  of  keeping 
belief  at  an  aesthetic  distance;  Brown 
allows  his  dream  to  turn  into  reality 
and  is  destroyed  by  it.  Richard  C.  Car¬ 
penter,  ‘Hawthorne’s  Polar  Explor¬ 
ations:  “Young  Goodman  Brown” 
and  “My  Kinsman  Major  Molineux”  ’ 
(NCF),  despite  his  elaborate  title  has 
a  well-known  thesis  to  offer — that 
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these  stories  dramatize  a  journey 
from  innocence  to  destructive  know¬ 
ledge.  W.  B.  Carnochan,  ‘  “The 
Minister’s  Black  Veil”:  Symbol, 
Meaning,  and  the  Context  of  Haw- 
thorne’s  Art’  ( NCF ),  argues  rather 
unconvincingly  that  the  veil  is  more 
important  than  the  moral  character 
of  the  man  who  wears  it.  Julian  Smith, 
‘Elawthorne’s  Legends  of  the  Province 
House ’  (NCF),  has  an  interesting 
essay  on  Hawthorne’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  American  Revolution  in  his 
Province  House  sketches.  He  reveals 
that  Hawthorne  was  ironic,  sceptical 
and  detached;  indeed  his  sympathies 
were  more  with  loyalists  like  Esther 
Dudley  than  with  the  revolutionaries. 
Hawthorne’s  reactionary  traits  are 
also  brought  out  by  David  Singer, 
‘Hawthorne  and  the  “Wild  Irish”:  A 
Note’  (NEQ),  who  reveals  that 
Hawthorne  accepted  and  repeated 
prejudices  and  preconceptions  re¬ 
garding  the  ‘wild’  nature  of  Irish 
immigrants. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  some  of 
the  rather  tortuous  recent  articles  on 
Hawthorne’s  works  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  writing  available  in  B.  Bernard 
Cohen’s  book,48  which  covers  the 
growth  of  Hawthorne’s  reputation 
from  1828  to  the  present.  The  first 
section  of  this  book  from  1828-64 
reveals  that,  contrary  to  widespread 
belief,  Hawthorne  was  appreciated 
by  discerning  readers  before  he  pub¬ 
lished  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Reviews  by 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Melville,  and  Lowell 
reveal  that  abiding  issues  of  Haw¬ 
thorne  criticism — his  poetic  style  and 
his  moral  seriousness— were  debated 
in  his  own  lifetime.  The  period  1865- 
1910  includes  essays  by  Brownell, 
James,  and  Trollope,  while  influential 
modern  essays  by  Chase,  Waggoner, 

48  The  Recognition  of  Nathaniel  Haw¬ 
thorne,  ed.  by  B.  Bernard  Cohen.  Ann 
Arbor:  U.  of  Michigan  P.  pp.  xx+300. 
$8.50. 


Crews,  and  Matthiessen  are  also 
reprinted. 

When  Hawthorne  reviewed  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier’s  The  Supernatur¬ 
alism  of  New  England  in  The  Literary 
World  in  1847  he  wrote:  ‘If  he 
[Whittier]  cannot  believe  his  ghost 
story  while  he  is  telling  it,  he  had 
better  leave  the  task  to  somebody 
else’.  Edward  Wagenknecht  has  edit¬ 
ed  the  complete  version  of  Whittier’s 
book,  which  is  now  reprinted  for  the 
first  time  since  its  original  appearance 
in  1847. 49  Also  included  are  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  review  and  Whittier’s  essay 
‘New  England  Superstitions’  (1833). 
Whittier’s  romantic  nature  responded 
to  folk  beliefs  and  superstition,  but  at 
the  same  time  his  rationalist  Quaker 
beliefs  provoked  him  to  reject  them  as 
nonsense. 

Redburn  has  now  been  added  to  the 
Northwestern-Newberry  edition  of 
The  Writings  of  Herman  Melville.50 
Like  other  volumes  in  this  edition, 
Redburn  is  impeccably  edited,  and  a 
full  account  is  provided  of  adapted 
readings,  emendations,  and  variants. 
Hershel  Parker’s  ‘Historical  Note’ 
provides  an  excellent  analysis  of 
Melville’s  writing  of  Redburn,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  record  of  the  novel’s 
reception  from  1849  to  the  present. 

When  Israel  Potter  appeared  in 
1855  it  was  welcomed  with  mild 
interest  by  reviewers,  but  since  that 
time  it  has  received  surprisingly  little 
critical  attention.  Arnold  Ramper- 
sad’s  brief  and  unpretentious  book  is 
a  useful  study  of  Melville’s  neglected 

49  The  Supernaturalism  of  New  England,  by 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1847).  Ed.  with  an 
introduction  by  Edward  Wagenknecht. 
Norman:  U.  of  Oklahoma  P.  pp.  133.  $4.50. 

50  The  Writings  of  Herman  Melville,  ed.  by 
Harrison  Hayford,  Hershel  Parker,  and  G. 
Thomas  Tanselle.  Evanston,  Illinois:  North¬ 
western  U.P.  and  the  Newberry  Library. 
Redburn.  His  First  Voyage,  with  Historical 
Note  by  Hershel  Parker,  pp.  xii  +  388.  $10. 
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novel.51  Rampersad  deals  with  the 
novel’s  genesis  in  Melville’s  life  and 
work,  the  effects  of  serialization  on  its 
structure,  and  Melville’s  debts  to,  and 
departures  from,  the  original  Life  and 
Remarkable  Adventures  of  Israel  R. 
Potter.  His  discussions  of  the  novel’s 
humour,  satire,  and  symbolism  are 
generally  persuasive,  as  is  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  Israel  Potter  is  a  com¬ 
plex  book  which  ‘exists  on  multiple 
levels  as  comedy,  tragedy,  didactic 
moral  allegory,  poem  of  consolation, 
picaresque  adventure,  even  quasi¬ 
epic’. 

Robert  L.  Gale’s  Plots  and  Charac¬ 
ters  in  Melville 52  follows  the  same 
pattern  as  the  author’s  recent  books 
on  James  and  Hawthorne.  He  pro¬ 
vides  full,  objective  summaries  of  the 
plots  of  all  Melville’s  fiction  and 
narrative  poetry,  together  with  a  list 
of  all  the  characters  who  appear  in 
Melville’s  work  (there  are  more  than 
1400). 

T.  Walter  Herbert,  ‘Calvinism  and 
Cosmic  Evil  in  Moby  Dick ’  ( PMLA ), 
argues  that  Melville  made  use  of  both 
Calvinist  and  anti-Calvinist  ideas  in 
Moby  Dick.  Ahab’s  hopeless  sense  of 
doom  owes  much  to  Calvin’s  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  the  white  whale  derives 
from  anti-Calvinist  denunciations  of 
Calvin’s  God  of  wrath.  William 
Glasser,  ‘Moby  Dick’  (SR),  believes 
that  Ahab’s  hatred  for  Moby  Dick  is 
a  result  of  his  recognition  that  the 
whale  embodies  his  own  grief,  frus¬ 
tration,  and  eventual  destruction. 
William  K.  Spofford,  ‘Melville’s 
Ambiguities :  A  Re-evaluation  of  “The 
Town-Ho’s  Story”’  (AL),  suggests 
that  the  moral  ambiguities  of  this 
episode  in  Moby  Dick  were  intended 

51  Melville’s  ‘ Israel  Potter':  a  Pilgrimage 
and  Progress,  by  Arnold  Rampersad.  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green,  Ohio :  Bowling  Green  U.  Popular 
P.  pp.  ix  +  128.  $4.95. 

52  Plots  and  Characters  in  Melville,  by 
Robert  L.  Gale.  Hamden,  Ct. :  Archon,  pp. 
xx+273.  $8.50. 


by  Melville  as  a  microcosm  of  the 
novel’s  overall  ambiguity.  Theodore 
R.  Ellis,  ‘Another  Broadside  into 
Mardi'  (AL),  identifies  and  quotes  a 
brief  burlesque  of  Melville’s  novel 
that  appeared  in  Man  in  the  Moon,  an 
English  humorous  journal.  He  be¬ 
lieves  the  author  to  be  Albert  Smith,  a 
comic  novelist  whom  Melville  met  in 
London  in  1849.  Johannes  D.  Berg- 
mann  writes  a  fascinating  essay  on 
‘The  Original  Confidence  Man’  (AQ), 
in  which  he  argues  that  a  swindler 
named  Thompson  was  Melville’s 
original.  Thompson’s  case  in  1849 
received  widespread  attention  in  the 
papers,  and  there  was  even  a  play 
written  about  him.  Walton  R.  Patrick, 
‘Melville’s  “Bartleby”  and  the  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Necessity’  (AL),  reads  ‘Bartle¬ 
by’  as  a  dramatization  of  the 
doctrine  of  necessity  in  which  Bartle- 
by’s  notions  are  determined  by 
his  static  nature.  Beryl  Rowland, 
‘Melville’s  Bachelors  and  Maids: 
Interpretation  Through  Symbol  and 
Metaphor’  (AL),  compares  ‘The 
Paradise  of  Bachelors’  and  ‘The 
Tartarus  of  Maids’  and  perceptively 
concludes  that  both  stories  tell  us 
much  about  the  narrator.  David 
Ketterer,  ‘Some  Co-ordinates  in 
“Billy  Budd”’  (JAmS),  believes  that 
Melville  directly  endorses  the  view¬ 
point  of  Captain  Vere,  but  his 
examination  of  the  guidelines  or  ‘co¬ 
ordinates  ’  which  should  lead  the 
reader  to  this  view  is  not  entirely 
convincing.  Eleanor  E.  Simpson, 
‘Melville  and  the  Negro:  From 
Typee  to  “Benito  Cereno”’  (AL) 
surveys  Melville’s  fictional  treat¬ 
ment  of  Negroes,  but  has  little  new 
to  say  on  the  subject.  More  impor¬ 
tant  is  G.  Thomas  Tanselle’s  ‘The 
Sales  of  Melville’s  Books’  (HLB), 
which  examines  in  detail  Mel¬ 
ville’s  financial  relations  with  his 
publishers. 

Howard  P.  Vincent  has  edited 
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Melville  and  Hawthorne  in  the  Berk- 
shires53  from  lectures  originally  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  Pittsfield  conference  in 
1966.  The  twelve  rather  short  lectures 
reprinted  here  vary  a  good  deal  in 
quality,  but  reveal  a  wide  range  of 
interests  and  attitudes.  Some  of  the 
more  important  pieces  include  Morse 
Peckham’s  ‘Hawthorne  and  Melville 
as  European  Authors’  which  examines 
the  authors  in  the  light  of  European 
romanticism;  J.  Donald  Crowley’s 
‘The  Artist  as  Mediator’,  which 
studies  Hawthorne’s  revisions  in  his 
collected  tales  and  sketches,  and 
John  H.  McElroy’s  ‘The  Conven¬ 
tionality  of  The  Scarlet  Letter ’,  which 
discusses  Hawthorne’s  novel  within 
the  conventions  established  by  earlier 
novelists  writing  on  Colonial  New 
England. 

Whitman  studies  have  been  rela¬ 
tively  meagre  during  the  year.  Gay 
Wilson  Allen’s  concise,  well-written, 
and  brilliantly  illustrated  biography 
of  Whitman,  originally  published  in 
1961,  has  been  re-issued  in  a  revised 
form.54  The  brief  section  of  ‘Selected 
Criticism’  adds  little  to  the  value  of 
the  book,  though  the  ‘Bibliography’ 
has  been  usefully  updated.  Also 
reprinted  are  three  lectures  on  Whit¬ 
man  by  Gay  Wilson  Allen,  Mark 
Van  Doren,  and  David  Daiches, 
originally  delivered  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  1955. 55 

Two  compilations  of  Whitman 
criticism  have  appeared  which  largely 
duplicate  each  other.  Edwin  Haviland 
Miller’s  A  Century  of  Whitman 

53  Melville  and  Hawthorne  in  the  Berk- 
shires:  a  Symposium,  ed.  by  Howard  P. 
Vincent.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P.  pp. 
viii  +  168. 

54  Walt  Whitman,  by  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
(revised  edition).  Detroit,  Mich.:  Wayne 
State  U.P.  pp.  251.  $3.95. 

55  Walt  Whitman:  Man,  Poet,  Philosopher, 
(1955).  Washington,  D.C. :  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  pp.  53. 


Criticism 56  contains  forty-five  reviews 
and  essays  covering  the  period  1855- 
1955.  It  is  well  edited  and  contains  an 
informative  ‘Introduction’.  Francis 
Murphy’s  Walt  Whitman51  in  the 
Penguin  Critical  Anthologies  series 
contains  ten  additional  items,  includ¬ 
ing  valuable  pieces  by  Leslie  Fiedler, 
Roy  Harvey  Pearce,  Richard  Chase, 
Roger  Asselineau,  and  R.  W.  B. 
Lewis,  all  of  which  were  written  in 
the  1960’s.  Of  the  two  books, 
Murphy’s  anthology  seems  to  be 
better  value  for  money. 

Roger  Mitchell,  ‘A  Prosody  for 
Whitman?’  ( PMLA ),  discovers  a 
formality  and  intricacy  in  Whitman’s 
prosody  that  few  scholars  would 
attribute  to  him.  Michael  S.  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  ‘Whitman’s  Early  Prose  and 
“The  Sleepers’”  ( AL )  reveals  that  the 
stream  of  consciousness  technique 
that  Whitman  employed  in  ‘The 
Sleepers’  was  not  new  in  1855 — 
Whitman  developed  his  technique 
from  his  early  prose  journalism.  John 
C.  Broderick’s  ‘Whitman’s  Earliest 
Known  Notebook:  A  Clarification’ 
{PMLA)  provides  further  information 
on  the  notebook’s  mysterious  disap¬ 
pearance. 

Two  scholarly  books  have  appeared 
on  a  remarkable  and  neglected  man 
of  letters — William  Wells  Brown. 
Born  into  slavery  in  1815,  Brown 
escaped  to  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  temperance  and  abolitionist 
orators  of  his  age.  He  has  also  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  profes¬ 
sional  Negro  man  of  letters.  He  wrote 
a  moving  account  of  his  years  of 
slavery  and  his  eventual  escape  in 
The  Narrative  of  William  W.  Brown, 
A  Fugitive  Slave  (1847),  and  later 
became  a  travel  writer,  novelist, 

56  A  Century  of  Whitman  Criticism,  ed.  by 
Edwin  Haviland  Miller.  Bloomington: 
Indiana  U.P.  pp.  xliii+368.  $10.95. 

57  Walt  Whitman:  a  Critical  Anthology,  ed. 
by  Francis  Murphy.  Harmondsworth :  Pen¬ 
guin  Books,  pp.  482.  Paperback  12s. 
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dramatist,  historian,  and  journalist. 
William  Edward  Farrison’s  biography 
of  Brown58  deals  with  all  important 
aspects  of  this  many-sided  man  in  a 
scholarly  and  methodical  manner. 
J.  Noel  Heermance59  also  surveys  all 
aspects  of  Brown’s  work  and  sets  his 
achievement  against  his  life  and  back¬ 
ground  of  abolitionist  oratory  and 
slavery  narratives.  The  rest  of  Heer- 
mance’s  book  is  taken  up  by  a  facsi¬ 
mile  reprint  of  the  1864  edition  of 
Brown’s  novel,  Clotelle:  A  Tale  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  structure  and 
characterization  of  Clotelle  are  inade¬ 
quate;  yet  the  novel  has  moments  of 
genuine  power  and  pathos,  and  its 
reprint  is  a  welcome  event. 

The  extensive  Twayne’s  United 
States  Authors  Series  is  still  expand¬ 
ing,  and  two  volumes  devoted  to 
Richard  Henry  Dana  and  Nathaniel 
Parker  Willis  have  appeared.  Robert 
L.  Gale’s  book  on  Dana60  consists 
largely  of  biography,  but  also  includes 
two  appreciative  chapters  on  Two 
Years  Before  the  Mast,  Dana’s  only 
significant  literary  production. 

In  his  own  lifetime  Nathaniel  P. 
Willis  was  a  successful  journalist, 
travel  writer,  essayist,  poet,  dramatist, 
and  novelist,  but  now  he  is  largely 
forgotten  except  as  an  associate  of 
Poe.  Cortland  P.  Auser’s  book61  goes 
some  way  towards  rehabilitating 
Willis  as  an  author  in  his  own  right, 
and  gives  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  the  literary  world  in  which  he 

58  William  Wells  Brown:  Author  and  Re¬ 
former,  by  William  Edward  Farrison. 
Chicago  and  London:  U.  of  Chicago  P.  pp. 
xii+482.  113s-. 

59  William  Wells  Brown  and  ‘Clotelle' :  a 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  the  First  Negro  Novel, 
by  J.  Noel  Heermance.  Hamden,  Ct. : 
Archon.  pp.  ix+309.  $9. 

60  Richard  Henry  Dana,  by  Robert  L.  Gale. 
TUSAS  No.  143.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp. 
191.  $3.95. 

61  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  by  Cortland  P.  Auser. 
TUSAS  No.  138.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp. 
175.  $3.95. 
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worked,  which  Poe  termed  ‘The 
Magazine  Prison-House’. 

Anne  Royall’s  literary  reputation 
rests  primarily  on  several  much 
admired  but  long  out  of  print  travel 
books,  of  which  Letters  From  Ala¬ 
bama,  published  in  1830,  is  probably 
the  best.  These  letters  have  now  been 
edited  by  Lucille  Griffith,62  who  has 
also  written  an  informative  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  introduction.  Misleadingly 
titled,  since  most  of  the  letters  cover 
Mrs.  Royall’s  trip  from  Virginia  to 
Alabama,  her  book  gives  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  account  of  life  in  the  South  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  remarkable, 
eccentric,  and  courageous  woman, 
whom  John  Quincy  Adams  described 
as  a  ‘virago  errant  in  enchanted 
armor’. 

Little  important  critical  or  bio¬ 
graphical  information  on  Augustus 
Baldwin  Longstreet  has  come  to  light 
since  John  Donald  Wade  wrote  his 
extensive  biography  in  1924.  This 
book  has  now  usefully  been  repub¬ 
lished,63  together  with  an  essay  on 
Wade  as  a  scholar  by  M.  Thomas 
Inge.  Also  reprinted  is  Arthur  Kyle 
Davis’s  monumental  Traditional  Bal¬ 
lads  of  Virginia  originally  published 
in  1929.64 

4.  THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  AFTER 

Two  writers  of  this  period  are  sub¬ 
jects  of  new  additions  to  the  Serif  series 
of  bibliographies.  Gordon  Stein’s 

62  Letters  from  Alabama  1817-1822,  by 
Anne  Newport  Royall,  ed.  and  annotated  by 
Lucille  Griffith.  Southern  Historical  Publica¬ 
tions  No.  14.  University:  U.  of  Alabama  P. 
pp.  292.  $7.50. 

63  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet:  a  Study  of 
the  Development  of  Culture  in  the  South,  by 
John  Donald  Wade  (1924).  Ed.  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  and  a  Wade  bibliography  by  M. 
Thomas  Inge.  Athens:  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp. 
xxxvi+392.  $7.50. 

64  Traditional  Ballads  of  Virginia,  ed.  by 
Arthur  Kyle  Davis  (1929).  Charlottesville: 
U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  xviii+634.  $8.50. 
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Robert  G.  Ingersoll:  a  Checklist 65  will 
be  primarily  of  interest  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  historian  or  the  scholar 
concerned  with  the  relation  between 
literature  and  agnosticism,  evolution¬ 
ary  thought,  or  popular  lectures. 

Sheila  T.  Clendenning  has  com¬ 
piled  Emily  Dickinson:  a  Biblio¬ 
graphy:  1850-1 966. 66  In  a  sensible 
introduction  she  divides  Dickinson 
scholarship  into  three  periods:  1 890— 
1913,  in  which  ‘the  Dickinson  cannon 
[sic]  was  first  presented  to  its  audi¬ 
ence’;  1914-30,  ‘the  Period  of  Bian- 
chi’  characterized  by  ‘a  perverse 
interest  in  biography,  leading  to 
endless  gossip’,  and  by  a  number  of 
new  editions  whose  textual  inaccura¬ 
cies  she  finds  less  excusable  than  those 
of  Todd  and  Higginson,  for  they  had 
tried  to  attract  an  audience  that  might 
have  been  otherwise  repelled;  and 
1931-66,  when  the  critical  and 
scholarly  activity  begun  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  period  culminated  in  ‘the 
momentous  step’  of  Thomas  H. 
Johnson’s  editorial  labours,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  speculation  reluctantly  gave 
way  to  criticism  of  a  more  literary 
nature:  the  whole,  however,  has  not 
been  ‘an  unempeded  [sic]  journey’. 
Nine  hundred  and  forty-five  items  are 
listed  with  brief  descriptive  comments 
and  fully  cross-referenced.  They  are 
grouped  into  six  sections :  biblio¬ 
graphies;  works  by  Emily  Dickinson 
(poems,  letters,  and  translations, 
including  significant  reprints);  books 
about  her;  chapters  and  parts  of 
chapters  about  her;  articles  and  parts 
of  articles;  doctoral  dissertations. 
Completeness  is  claimed  for  items 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 

65  Robert  G.  Ingersoll:  a  Checklist,  by 
Gordon  Stein.  Serif  Series:  Bibliographies 
and  checklists.  Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  U.P. 
pp.  xxx  +  128.  $5. 

66  Emily  Dickinson:  a  Bibliography :  1850 - 
1966,  by  Sheila  T.  Clendenning.  Serif  Series : 
Bibliographies  and  checklists.  Kent,  Ohio: 
Kent  State  U.P.  pp.xxx  +  145. 


England,  but  ‘numerous  foreign  pub¬ 
lications  are  included  as  well’.  There 
is  also  a  useful  index  to  explications 
of  individual  poems  in  the  critical 
works  listed. 

Except  for  Emily  Dickinson  (on 
whom,  this  year,  there  were  no  other 
publications  of  note)  this  period  in 
American  literature  is  essentially  one 
of  prose  fiction,  dominated  by  the 
three  major  figures  of  William  Dean 
Howells,  Mark  Twain,  and  Henry 
James  (who  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter 
XVI).  These  three  are,  however,  the 
subject  of  The  Illusion  of  Life:  Ameri¬ 
can  Realism  as  a  Literary  Lorm  by 
Harold  H.  Kolb.67  Kolb  follows 
Bernard  De  Voto,  Edwin  H.  Cady, 
and  others  in  seeing  the  mid-1880’s  as 
a  period  when  American  fiction  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  rising  to  new  heights.  He 
begins  with  an  impressionistic  sketch 
of  what  was  happening  in  1885,  and 
then  devotes  three  chapters  to  an 
attempt  to  define  realism.  Realism 
can  be  exemplified  in  philosophy,  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  morality,  and  style,  he 
suggests — redeeming  the  familiarity 
of  the  statement  with  the  proposal  to 
concentrate  on  style  as  a  criterion 
insufficiently  examined  by  his  critical 
predecessors.  Antiomniscience,  irony, 
dramatic  method,  complexity,  multi¬ 
plicity  of  knowledge,  ambiguity, 
hostility  to  generic  portraits  and 
caricatures,  rejection  of  symbolism, 
realism  of  imagery — all  these  are 
adduced  and  illustrated  with  appro¬ 
priateness  and  knowledge  rather  than 
with  revelation  in  a  competent 
minor  introduction  to  a  subject 
notoriously  elusive. 

Two  more  volumes  have  appeared 
in  the  Selected  Edition  of  W.  D. 
Howells  first  noted  in  TIEXLIX;  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  the 

67  The  Illusion  of  Life:  American  Realism 
as  a  Literary  Form,  by  Harold  H.  Kolb  Jr. 
Charlottesville:  U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  xv  + 
178.  5  illustrations.  $5.75. 
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text  is  not  necessarily  undertaken  by 
the  person  providing  the  introduction 
and  notes,  and  the  two  are  therefore 
credited  separately.  The  Altrurian 
Romances  (volume  20  of  the  Edi¬ 
tion)68  achieves  for  the  first  time 
Howells’s  expressed  wish  to  publish 
in  one  volume  A  Traveller  from 
Altruria  (1894)  and  Through  the  Eye 
of  a  Needle  (1907).  Clara  and  Rudolf 
Kirk,  in  their  introduction,  capably 
relate  the  books  to  Howells’s  life  and 
career  but  do  not  offer  any  critical 
appreciation  of  them.  Their  notes 
clarify  many  historical  and  literary 
allusions,  and  there  is  also,  of  course, 
the  ‘Textual  Apparatus’  approved  by 
the  Centre  for  Editions  of  American 
Authors.  The  other  volume  (number 
26)  is  The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith 69 
(1904),  which  follows  a  similar 
pattern.  David  Burrows’s  introduc¬ 
tion  concentrates  on  Howells’s  own 
comments  on  the  book  from  its  first 
conception  onwards,  and  on  its 
original  reception.  Several  reviewers 
linked  it  with  Ibsen,  though  noting 
that  its  ending  was  happier:  Howells 
more  than  once  expressed  his  own 
satisfaction  at  having  avoided  the 
temptations  of  ‘cheap  tragedy’  in  the 
novel,  and  spoke  of  his  fondness  for 
‘the  divine  look  of  Probability’.  Mark 
Twain  wrote  to  Howells  of  his  ‘vast 
interest’  in  the  first  instalment  of  the 
novel:  ‘It  stimulated  me  out  of  a 
couple  hours  of  sleep — then  I  resorted 
to  whisky.’ 

But  Mark  Twain  had  problems  of 

68  A  Selected  Edition  of  \V.  D.  Howells, 
Volume  20:  The  Altrurian  Romances ,  intro¬ 
duction  and  notes  to  the  text  by  Clara  and 
Rudolf  Kirk;  text  established  by  Scott 
Bennett.  Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana 
U.P.  pp.  xxxiv+494.  $15.  Paperback  $3.95. 

69  A  Selected  Edition  of  W.  D.  Howells, 
Volume  26:  The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith, 
introduction  and  notes  to  the  text  by  David 
Burrows;  text  established  by  David  Burrows, 
Ronald  Gottesman,  and  David  J.  Nordloh. 
Bloomington  and  London:  Indiana  U.P.  pp. 
xxiii+318.  $10.50. 


his  own  at  that  time,  and  had  had 
since  his  disastrous  business  ventures 
of  the  1890’s.  He  was  fortunate,  how¬ 
ever,  in  having  the  help  of  H.  H. 
Rogers,  the  Standard  Oil  tycoon  on 
whose  financial  acumen  he  came  so 
much  to  rely.  Their  correspondence 
between  1893  and  1909  forms  one  of 
the  three  volumes  in  the  ‘Mark 
Twain  Papers’  series  to  appear  this 
year.70  Lewis  Leary,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  outlines  Rogers’s  biography,  as 
well  as  the  similarities  and  differences 
of  personality  that  made  him  and 
Clemens  find  ‘frequent  comfort  in 
being  together’.  The  correspondence 
is  divided  chronologically  into  eight 
sections,  each  with  a  short  introduc¬ 
tion;  the  letters  from  each  man  to  the 
other  are  given  in  chronological 
sequence,  and  the  reader’s  understand¬ 
ing  is  further  helped  by  judicious  and 
lucid  footnotes,  as  well  as  an  append¬ 
ed  ‘Biographical  Directory’.  Many  of 
the  464  letters  have  a  bearing  on 
Mark  Twain’s  literary  career,  and  the 
volume  also  continues  the  record  of 
his  relations  with  publishers,  begun  in 
Hamlin  Hill’s  volume  in  this  series 
(Y W  XLVIII.368).  In  seven  appen¬ 
dixes  Leary  prints  agreements  be¬ 
tween  Clemens  and  publishing  houses, 
and  in  an  eighth  a  tribute  to  Rogers 
by  Clemens. 

Many  personal  troubles,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  financial,  oppressed  Mark 
Twain  at  this  period  of  life  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  blackness  of  much  of 
his  later  writing.  William  M.  Gibson 
in  Mark  Twain’s  ‘ Mysterious  Stranger' 
Manuscripts 71  aids  our  understanding 

70  Mark  Twain’s  Correspondence  with 
Henry  Huttleston  Rogers  1893-1909,  ed.  with 
an  introduction  by  Lewis  Leary.  Berkeley 
and  Los  Angeles:  U.  of  California  P.  pp. 
xvii+768.  Frontispiece.  $15.  143.S. 

71  Mark  Twain’s  'Mysterious  Stranger' 
Manuscripts ,  ed.  with  an  introduction  by 
William  M.  Gibson.  Berkeley  and  Los 
Angeles:  U.  of  California  P.  pp.  x  +  606. 
Frontispiece.  $12.50.  119.?. 
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of  this  by  publishing  the  three  manu¬ 
scripts  to  which  critics,  from  Bernard 
de  Voto  on,  have  devoted  such  specu¬ 
lation.  A  fifty-seven  page  appendix 
records  marginal  notes  on  the  manu¬ 
scripts,  working  notes,  and  related 
matter;  ‘Textual  Apparatus’  occupies 
another  119  pages,  describing  manu¬ 
script  alterations,  copy-text  emenda¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  To  keep  textual 
notes  in  this  section  and  distinct  from 
explanatory  notes  is  sensible,  but  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  have  printed  the 
explanatory  notes  immediately  at  the 
end  of  the  text  to  which  they  refer, 
instead  of  relegating  them  to  a  place 
between  the  appendixes  and  the 
textual  apparatus.  Gibson’s  intro¬ 
duction  draws  on  bibliography  and 
biography  to  clarify  Mark  Twain’s 
probable  intentions  in  this  perplexed 
and  perplexing  narrative. 

In  Mark  Twain’s  Hannibal,  Hack 
and  Torn12  Walter  Blair  brings  to¬ 
gether  material,  mostly  unpublished, 
in  which  Mark  Twain  was  mining 
the  vein  of  his  remembered  boyhood 
in  Missouri.  This  includes  notes  on 
the  villagers  of  Hannibal,  an  essay  on 
his  mother,  a  number  of  abandoned 
fragments,  four  incomplete  pieces 
utilizing  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn, 
and  the  text  of  his  dramatization  of 
Tom  Sawyer.  Blair,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  sees  the  play  as  ‘a  blatant  bid  for 
success  in  the  highly  commercialized 
theater  of  the  era’  and  emphasizes  the 
effect  on  Mark  Twain’s  literary  out¬ 
put  of  the  need  to  pay  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of  his  Hartford 
house.  Equally  mercenary  considera¬ 
tions,  he  thinks,  in  part  led  Clemens 
to  embark  on  ‘Huck  Finn  and  Tom 
Sawyer  among  the  Indians’  (printed 
in  this  volume)  when  there  was  a 
vogue  for  novels  of  the  West.  How 

72  Mark  Twain’s  Hannibal,  Huck  and  Tom, 
ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Walter  Blair. 
Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  U.  of  California 
P.  pp.  xi+500.  Frontispiece.  $12.50.  119s. 


firm  a  hold  the  ‘Matter  of  Hannibal’ 
had  on  his  imagination,  however,  is 
shown  by  the  vividness  of  the  recol¬ 
lected  details  of  the  villagers  of  1840-3 
which  he  wrote  in  London  in  1898, 
and  Blair  concludes  that,  since  he 
could  indisputably  have  completed  all 
these  fragmentary  tales  in  some  way 
and  published  them  lucratively,  ‘the 
frequently  drawn  pictures  of  Mark 
Twain  as  a  writer  more  interested  in 
sales  than  in  artistic  integrity  is 
rather  effectively  discredited’.  The 
tantalizing  problems  of  why,  then,  he 
did  not  complete  them  cannot  be 
authoritatively  answered,  but  Blair 
believes  the  printing  of  them  illu¬ 
minates  ‘both  the  fascinating  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  and  the  highly 
individual  methods  of  the  author’. 

Another  useful  volume  of  Mark 
Twain  source  material  is  Edgar  M. 
Branch’s  Clemens  of  the  ‘Call’, 73 
which  brings  together  198  items 
of  journalism  contributed  to  the 
San  Francisco  Daily  Morning  Call  by 
Clemens  as  their  city  news  reporter  in 
1864.  The  pieces  are  grouped  topic¬ 
ally  under  three  headings :  ‘The  Local 
at  Large’,  ‘Crime  and  Court  Reporter’ 
and  ‘Critic  and  Political  Reporter’, 
with  linking  comments  and  notes  by 
the  editor,  as  well  as  an  Introduction 
documenting  very  fully  Clemens’s 
connexion  with  the  Call  and  outlining 
the  grounds  for  attribution  of  these 
pieces  to  him.  There  are  no  master¬ 
pieces  among  them,  but,  as  Branch 
suggests,  they  will  have  a  value  for 
students  of  Mark  Twain’s  literary 
development.  Their  value  as  social 
history  is  enhanced  by  the  range  and 
nature  of  the  illustrations. 

In  Mark  Twain  at  Large 74  Arthur 

73  Clemens  of  the  'Call' :  Mark  Twain  in 
San  Francisco,  by  Edgar  M.  Branch.  Berk¬ 
eley  and  Los  Angeles:  U.  of  California  P. 
pp.  xviii+335.  40  illustrations.  $10. 

74  Mark  Twain  at  Large,  by  Arthur  L. 
Scott.  Chicago:  Henry  Rcgnery.  pp.  ix  + 
342.  27  illustrations.  $7.50. 
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L.  Scott  looks  at  the  time  Clemens 
spent  out  of  America,  the  influences 
it  had  on  him,  and  the  opinions  he 
expressed  about  other  countries  and 
international  affairs,  developing  as  he 
did  ‘from  a  cocky  Westerner  into  a 
kind  of  cosmopolitan  conscience’. 
After  a  quick  roll-call  of  other 
American  visitors  to,  and  com¬ 
mentators  on,  foreign  parts,  Scott 
compares  The  Innocents  Abroad  with 
other  similar  books,  discusses  Clem¬ 
ens’s  actual  journey,  and  indicates  its 
effect  on  his  social  and  political 
thinking.  Subsequent  chapters  draw 
on  published  and  unpublished  mater¬ 
ial  to  present  a  lucidly  readable 
account  of  Mark  Twain’s  experiences 
of,  and  views  on,  the  non-American 
world.  Scott  concludes  that  ‘the 
foreign  experience  ...  did  not  mean 
very  much  to  him  as  a  creative  artist’, 
and  his  primary  function  ‘was  not  the 
importing  of  European  culture  into 
the  United  States  but  rather  the  inter¬ 
preting  of  American  culture  in  a 
broadly  human  fashion  which  could 
be  appreciated  by  all  nations  of  the 
world’.  The  narrative  does  not  wholly 
support  these  conclusions,  and  more 
attention  could  usefully  be  paid  to  the 
friendships  Clemens  formed  abroad 
and  their  influence  on  him.  Joseph  H. 
Gardner  looks  at  a  related  question 
when,  in  ‘Mark  Twain  and  Dickens’ 

( PMLA ),  he  argues  that,  whatever 
Mark  Twain  said  to  the  contrary,  he 
was  very  considerably  influenced  by 
Dickens’s  fiction. 

The  Innocents  Abroad,  Mark  Twain 
claimed,  went  right  on  selling  like  the 
Bible.  His  familiarity  with  that  other 
best-seller  is  Allison  Ensor’s  topic  in  a 
painstaking  and  fully-documented 
account  of  Mark  Twain  and  the 
Bible.15  The  subject  provides,  pre¬ 
dictably,  examples  of  the  dualism  in 

75  Mark  Twain  and  the  Bible ,  by  Allison 
Ensor.  Lexington:  U.  of  Kentucky  P.  pp. 
x  +  130.  $4.75. 


Mark  Twain  which  Justin  Kaplan’s 
biography  exploits,  of  the  derivative 
nature  of  much  of  his  equivocal  ico- 
noclasm,  and  of  his  frequently 
unscholarly,  not  to  say  casual,  use  of 
source-material.  The  author  suggests 
that  Mark  Twain  made  most  extensive 
use  of  the  Bible  at  two  periods  in  his 
life  (1867-70  and  1893-1909),  and 
that  three  Biblical  stories  had  par¬ 
ticular  significance  for  him:  ‘the 
Prodigal  Son:  Adam,  Eve,  and  the 
fall ;  Noah  and  the  flood’. 

It  was  as  something  of  a  prodigal 
son  that  he  returned  to  the  South  in 
1882,  a  journey  which  Coleman  O. 
Parsons  discusses  in  ‘Down  the 
Mighty  River  with  Mark  Twain’ 
(MissQ).  Mark  Twain’s  attitude  to 
the  Negro  is  the  subject  of  Barbara 
A.  Chellis’s  ‘Those  Extraordinary 
Twins:  Negroes  and  Whites’  (AQ); 
though  recognizing  the  impossibility 
of  unambiguously  identifying  pre¬ 
judice,  she  suggests  that  Mark  Twain 
in  Pudd’nhead  Wilson  sees  artificial, 
socially  imposed  characteristics  and 
values  as  the  only  factors  distinguish¬ 
ing  the  Negro  from  the  white  man. 

A  Southerncontemporary’and  friend 
of  Mark  Twain  who  was  also  much 
exercised  about  racial  problems  was 
George  Washington  Cable,  subject  of 
a  new  biography  by  Louis  D.  Rubin.76 
The  book  is  one  of  a  series,  Pegasus 
American  Authors,  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Richard  M.  Ludwig. 
Rubin  gives  a  full  and  critical  account 
of  Cable’s  life  and  work  as  writer, 
reformer,  and  lecturer,  placing  him  in 
his  historical  and  cultural  context  of 
the  South,  deeply  troubled  by  the 
Civil  War  and  its  aftermath.  Despite 
his  ‘admiration  for  Cable’s  high 
courage  and  moral  integrity’,  and  his 
claim  that  ‘at  its  best.  Cable’s  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  social  scene,  with  its 

76  George  IV.  Cable:  the  Life  and  Times  of 
a  Southern  Heretic,  by  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr. 
New  York:  Pegasus,  pp.  304.  $6.95. 
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texture  of  dialogue  and  description,  is 
reminiscent  of  James’s’,  his  considered 
opinion  is  that  Cable  was  an  artistic 
failure  because  he  ‘did  not  look  within 
himself  long  enough  and  hard 
enough’,  and  that  this  was  also  the 
reason  for  his  failure  as  a  reformer. 
Rubin  stresses  the  paradox  that, 
though  Mark  Twain  was  ‘less  militant 
and  less  personally  courageous’  than 
Cable  in  his  attitude  to  the  Negro, 
Huckleberry  Finn  is  ‘a  document  in 
human  liberty  .  .  .  more  formidable 
and  more  potent  than  anything  Cable 
wrote  or  said  or  did’.  If  the  conclusion 
commands  general  assent,  the  route 
by  which  it  is  reached  and  the  account 
of  Cable’s  work  that  is  entailed  are 
still  worth  attention. 

Cable,  Rubin  complains,  ‘quickly 
disappeared  into  the  Genteel  Tradi¬ 
tion’.  Another  writer  of  the  time, 
much  fascinated  by  the  local  colour  of 
Louisiana,  is  currently  enjoying  a 
revival  as  a  precursor  of  the  realistic 
novelists  who  rejected  gentility.  Like 
Cable,  Kate  Chopin  is  also  the 
eponymous  hero  of  a  critical  bio¬ 
graphy,  this  time  by  Per  Seyersted.77 
Describing  her  main  novel,  The 
Awakening,  as  ‘a  eulogy  on  sex  and  a 
muted  elegy  on  the  female  condition’, 
he  compares  her  heroine  with  Mad¬ 
ame  Bovary  and  Kate  Chopin’s  work 
with  that  of  Maupassant,  eight  of 
whose  tales  she  translated.  He  pre¬ 
sents  her  as  a  literary  pioneer  ahead  of 
her  time,  a  sensitive  artist  creating 
minor  masterpieces,  and  a  champion 
of  ‘passion  as  a  legitimate  subject  for 
serious,  outspoken  fiction’. 

One  of  the  most  vigorous  cam¬ 
paigners  for  a  new  type  of  fiction  was 
Hamlin  Garland.  Donald  Pizer’s  use¬ 
ful  study  of  Garland’s  Early  Work 
and  Career  has  been  reissued  by  a 

11  Kate  Chopin:  a  Critical  Biography,  by 
Per  Seyersted.  Oslo:  Universitetsforlaget; 
Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp.  238. 
9  illustrations.  $8.50. 


different  publisher  eight  years  after  its 
first  appearance.78  Pizer  has  also 
edited  Garland’s  Diaries ,79  select¬ 
ing  and  arranging  thematically  entries 
from  forty-three  manuscript  volumes 
in  the  Huntington  Library.  He 
describes  their  interest  as  lying  in  the 
range  of  Garland’s  activities  and  his 
acquaintances  rather  than  in  their 
confessional  value.  Consequently, 
less  than  half  the  book  is  concerned 
with  Garland’s  personal  life,  and  the 
remainder  with  his  observations  on 
personalities,  public  figures  and 
events,  American  life,  and  American 
places,  as  well  as  on  his  connexions 
with  the  National  Institute  and  the 
American  Academy.  As  he  lived  until 
1940,  some  of  these  entries  have  an 
unexpectedly  modern  ring.  ‘Garland’s 
description  of  his  personal  life’,  Pizer 
claims,  ‘suggests  an  integrity  and 
depth  to  his  character  not  always 
acknowledged’ ;  certainly  their  record 
of  his  increasing  weariness  and 
sense  of  failure  makes  sobering 
reading. 

The  greater  achievement  of  the 
much  shorter-lived  Stephen  Crane 
(whom  Garland  befriended)  has  been 
marked  by  the  Centre  for  Editions  of 
American  Authors  by  the  issue  of  an 
edition  published  by  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Two  volumes  have  so  far 
appeared.  The  format  is  attractive 
and  the  books  handle  more  easily 
than  the  much  weightier  tomes  of,  for 
example,  the  Centenary  Hawthorne — 
but  Crane’s  works  are  in  any  case  all 
short.  Bowery  Tales 80  comprises  Mag¬ 
gie  and  George’s  Mother-,  James  B. 

78  Hamlin  Garland’s  Early  Work  and 
Career,  by  Donald  Pizer  (I960).  New  York: 
Russell  &  Russell,  pp.  xi+220.  $9. 

79  Hamlin  Garland’s  Diaries,  ed.  by  Donald 
Pizer.  San  Marino,  Cal.:  The  Huntington 
Library,  1968.  pp.  xv+281.  $7.50. 

80  The  Works  of  Stephen  Crane,  Volume  1 : 
Bowery  Tales,  edi  by  Fredson  Bowers;  intro¬ 
duction  by  James  B.  Colvert.  Charlottesville: 
U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  xcviii  +  184.  Frontis¬ 
piece.  $7.75. 
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Colvert  provides  a  separate  introduc¬ 
tion  for  each  tale.  He  discusses  the 
circumstances  in  which  each  was 
written,  the  influences  on  Crane 
(personal  and  literary,  American  and 
foreign),  and  their  original  reception. 
Fredson  Bowers  provides  a  Textual 
Introduction  to  each,  as  well  as  an 
essay  on  ‘The  Text  of  the  Virginia 
Edition’,  defining  the  bibliographical 
principles  underlying  the  whole  work. 
Bowers  has  also  edited  Tales  of 
Whilomville ,81  and  provides  similar 
apparatus  for  each  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  that  volume  (‘The  Monster’, 
‘His  New  Mittens’  and  Whilomville 
Stories ).  The  introduction  this  time  is 
by  J.  C.  Levenson  and  relates  to  the 
whole  volume;  he  balances  interest¬ 
ingly  the  biographical  and  the  cri¬ 
tical,  bringing  out  well  what  he  calls 
‘the  shrewdness  of  the  telling’  of  the 
tales. 

A  quite  separate  venture  is  R.  W. 
Stallman’s  edition  of  Sullivan  County 
Tales  and  Sketches.62  These  nineteen 
pieces,  mostly  from  the  New  York 
Tribune,  include  six  not  previously 
collected.  ‘Little  grotesque  tales  of  the 
woods  which  I  wrote  when  I  was 
clever’,  Crane  called  them.  Stallman 
traces  Crane’s  boyhood  connexions 
with  Sullivan  County,  New  York, 
and  links  these  stories  with  Poe, 
Bierce,  and  the  ‘tall  tale’  tradition,  as 
well  as  finding  in  them  anticipations  of 
themes  Crane  was  later  to  exploit 
more  fully.  Terse  and  character¬ 
istically  lively  in  their  dialogue,  most 
of  them  belong  to  that  American 
genre,  the  hunting  tale,  and  are  stud¬ 
ies  of  the  tensions  between  courage 

81  The  Works  of  Stephen  Crane,  Volume 
VII:  Tales  of  Whilomville,  ed.  by  Fredson 
Bowers,  introduction  by  J.  C.  Levenson. 
Charlottesville:  U.P.  of  Virginia,  pp.  lx  + 
277.  Frontispiece.  17.75. 

82  Sullivan  County  Tales  and  Sketches,  by 
Stephen  Crane,  ed.  by  R.  W.  Stallman.  Ames : 
Iowa  State  U.P.,  1968.  pp.  xii  +  151.  10 
illustrations.  $5.50. 
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and  fear  that  always  fascinated 
Crane. 

His  most-celebrated  study  of  those 
tensions.  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage, 
appears  in  a  Facsimile  First  Edition 
American  Classics  series,  with  a  short 
introduction  by  Van  Allen  Bradley.83 
Bradley  refers  to  the  division  of 
critical  opinion  over  the  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  book,  but  seems  to 
accept  the  ending  as  an  assertion  of 
Fleming’s  final  achievement  of  cour¬ 
age  and  self-possession.  Not  so  Jean 
Cazemajou  who,  in  a  new  addition  to 
the  ‘Minnesota  Pamphlet’  series,84 
rejects  any  suggestion  of  ‘reassuring 
epiphany’  at  the  end  as  an  ‘oversimpli¬ 
fied  interpretation’,  arguing  that  ‘the 
author  preserves  the  ironic  structure 
throughout’.  Cazemajou’s  survey  of 
Crane  stresses  his  religious  back¬ 
ground,  his  style,  and  his  modernity, 
while  not  minimizing  his  unevenness 
and  his  limitations. 

In  JAmS  two  companion-pieces 
headed  ‘Sociology  and  Literary  Stud¬ 
ies’  use  Crane  for  an  American  Stud¬ 
ies  exercise.  John  A.  Jackson  in  ‘The 
Map  of  Society:  America  in  the 
1890’s’  argues  that  Maggie  ‘provides 
the  source  for  a  new  imaginative  per¬ 
spective  of  America  and  the  unfolding 
awareness  of  the  rich  mixture  of  its 
urban  population’.  Malcolm  Brad¬ 
bury,  ‘Romance  and  Reality  in 
Maggie ’,  compares  Crane’s  novel  and 
Mark  Twain’s  Pudd’nhead  Wilson, 
which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  to 
show  that  Twain’s  notion  of  causality 
is  neo-Darwinian  but  Crane’s  environ¬ 
mental  determinism,  though  more 

83  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  by  Stephen 
Crane  (First  Edition  Facsimile);  commentary 
by  Van  Allen  Bradley.  New  York:  Fleet 
Press,  pp  xi+233.  $6.50. 

84  Stephen  Crane,  by  Jean  Cazemajou. 
(University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on 
American  Writers  No.  76).  Minneapolis:  U. 
of  Minnesota  P.;  London:  O.U.P.  pp.  47. 
Paperback  95c.  8.y.  6 d. 
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sociological,  is  in  conflict  with  his 
romantic  ideas. 

Harold  Frederic,  a  friend  of  Crane 
and  like  him  a  journalist  who  lived  for 
some  time  in  England,  is  generally 
remembered  as  the  author  of  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  Elmer  F. 
Suderman  writes  on  it  as  ‘A  Criticism 
of  American  Religious  Thought’  in 
HLQ,  emphasizing  its  challenge  to 
convention  and  easy  optimism.  Fred¬ 
eric’s  work  as  a  whole  is  the  subject 
of  a  book  by  Austin  Briggs  Jr.,  The 
Novels  of  Harold  Frederic.85  The 
term  ‘pioneer  realist’  so  often  applied 
to  Frederic  misses,  Briggs  claims,  the 
range,  the  tolerance,  the  humanity, 
and  the  comic  element  in  his  work. 
His  reading  of  Theron  Ware  insists  on 
the  irony  in  it,  and  on  Frederic’s 
vision  of  Ware’s  illusions  as  more 
comic  than  tragic.  Frederic  has 
received  relatively  little  critical  atten¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  the  merit  of  Briggs’s 
book  that  it  not  only  surveys  the 
whole  of  the  Frederic  canon,  instead 
of  concentrating  on  Theron  Ware,  but 
it  presents  its  subject  against  the 
literary  and  cultural  background  of 
the  age,  and  makes  illuminating  and 
perceptive  comparisons  with  the 
works  other  writers  were  producing 
at  the  time.  There  is  also  a  very  useful 
bibliography. 

Of  interest  both  to  the  historian 
and  to  the  literary  scholar,  Henry 

85  The  Novels  of  Harold  Frederic,  by  Austin 
Briggs  Jr.  Ithaca,  N.Y. :  Cornell  U.P.  pp.  xi  + 
234.  $9.50.  9E. 


Adams  has  usually  been  treated  as  an 
enigmatic  subject  of  biographical 
speculation  or  as  an  idiosyncratic 
socio-cultural  theorist.  Vern  Wagner 
believes  that  ‘The  only  “final”  ex¬ 
planation  of  Henry  Adams  lies  in  an 
examination  of  his  style’,  and  in 
The  Suspension  of  Henry  Adams 86  he 
attempts  to  establish  that,  in  addition 
to  his  importance  as  an  intellectual 
historian,  Adams  is  ‘a  great  stylist  in 
American  English  ...  a  protestant  in 
the  fullest  sense’  and  ‘one  of  the  few 
genuine  humorists  of  our  literary 
history’.  The  validation  of  this  final 
claim  must  depend  on  a  critical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Adams’s  style,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  highly  ambivalent  tone 
that  he  gives  to  his  writing  by  his 
irony,  his  differing  uses  of  a  persona, 
and  his  wit.  For  Wagner  the  Educa¬ 
tion  ‘adds  up  to  humor  in  the  largest 
sense:  it  is  a  treatise  on  inconclusion. 
The  manner  of  its  writing  meets  the 
chaos  of  its  matter  in  a  juncture  that 
images  suspension’.  Applying  this 
theory  to  all  Adams’s  writing,  he 
concludes:  ‘His  matter  is  a  long 
declining  trajectory  as  he  penetrated 
down  and  deep  into  perpetual  prob¬ 
lems.  But  his  manner,  his  artistry, 
leads  his  readers  up  to  knowing  more. 
The  figure  his  art  makes  is  thus  a 
paradox  finally’. 

86  The  Suspension  of  Henry  Adams:  a 
Study  in  Manner  and  Matter,  by  Vern  Wag¬ 
ner.  Detroit,  Mich.:  Wayne  State  U.P.  pp. 
269.  Frontispiece.  $8.95. 
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American  Literature : 
The  Twentieth  Century 

BRIAN  LEE 


Bibliographies  of  current  articles  in 
American  Literature  are  published 
quarterly  in  American  Literature,  and 
annually  in  the  Summer  Supplement 
of  American  Quarterly. 

1.  GENERAL 

In  the  introduction  to  his  book  on 
American  Literature,1  Willis  Wager 
claims  that  a  world  approach  to  the 
subject  is  more  feasible  than  ever 
before,  thanks  to  Carbon  14  analysis. 
Certainly  his  own  technique  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  literature,  including  modern 
work,  is  more  archaeological  than 
critical.  Pound’s  poems,  for  example, 
emerge  as  remote,  unintelligible  arte¬ 
facts  which,  having  been  excavated, 
can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  con¬ 
temporary  comment :  ‘ Personae  (1909) 
was  notable,  according  to  one 
reviewer,  for  “brusque  intensity  of 
effect”  and  according  to  another,  for 
the  absence  of  “the  current  melan¬ 
choly  or  resignation  or  unwillingness 
to  live”’.  When  Wager  does  venture 
his  own  views  they  are  curiously 
distorted  by  a  need  to  make  them 
‘global’;  so  that  Frost  gets  a  repri¬ 
mand  for  leaving  Africa  and  Asia 
out  of  his  poems,  whereas  Steinbeck 
redeems  himself  by  dealing  more  with 
the  relationship  between  man  and  the 
universe.  Seen  in  such  an  odd  per¬ 
spective,  American  literature  can  only 
appear  to  the  author  as  in  some  ways 

1  American  Literature:  A  World  View,  by 
Willis  Wager.  New  York  U.P.  pp.  x+292. 
£1-35.  27s. 


better  than  it  had  been,  and  in  some 
ways  worse,  according  to  whether 
it  manifests  what  he  terms  ‘a  potenti¬ 
ally  world  vision’. 

A  collection  of  Essays  in  American 
Literature 2  by  Indian  scholars  exem¬ 
plifies  similar  shortcomings.  The  per¬ 
vasive  theme  is  introduced  by  Sisir- 
kumar  Ghose  who,  in  spite  of  his 
evident  good  will  towards  American 
writers,  cannot  hide  his  belief  in  the 
‘inner  vacuity’  of  modern  literature, 
stemming  from  a  failure  to  criticize 
the  modern  roots  of  its  culture. 
Reading  the  essays  of  his  colleagues 
one  might  be  tempted  to  go  further 
than  this  and  revive  the  old  complaint 
that  modern  literature  hasn’t  got  any 
discoverable  roots  in  America  at  all, 
but  has  been  clumsily  grafted  on  to  the 
stock  of  existing  cultures.  Some  of  the 
subjects  and  titles  make  this  attitude 
plain:  ‘Out  of  Season  for  Nirvana: 
Henry  Adams  and  Buddhism’,  by 
Eusebio  L.  Rodrigues;  ‘The  Search 
for  Literary  Identity’,  by  D.  V.  K. 
Raghavacharyulu;  and  ‘Notes  on  the 
Importance  of  Jewish-American  Lit¬ 
erature’,  by  Naresh  Guha.  Even  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  choice  of 
subject  is  confined  very  much  to  those 
writers  with  an  international  reputa¬ 
tion,  Eliot,  James,  O’Neill,  and 
Faulkner.  One  interesting  exception 

2  Indian  Essays  in  American  Literature: 
Papers  in  Honour  of  Robert  E.  Spiller,  ed.  by 
Sujit  Mukherjee  and  D.  V.  K.  Raghavach¬ 
aryulu.  Bombay:  Popular  Prakashan.  pp.  xix 
+  340.  Rupees  7.50. 
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to  this  is  Nalini  V.  Shetty’s  essay  on 
‘Wright  Morris  and  the  Territory 
Ahead’,  an  exploration  of  Morris’s 
fictional  effort  to  conceptualize  the 
past  and  thus  define  the  collective 
American  experience.  It  is  significant 
that  her  essay  is  the  product  of 
research  carried  out  in  America, 
where  the  need  to  present  a  global  or 
comparative  view  of  the  subject  is  not 
so  insistently  felt. 

Even  in  America  itself,  there  are 
some  kinds  of  literature  which  inspire 
curious  judgements  regarding  the 
relation  between  it  and  its  back¬ 
ground.  One  of  these  is  what  was 
once  called  Negro,  and  is  now  called 
Black  writing.  The  problem  here  is  to 
decide  just  what  is  the  background  of 
the  American  Negro,  and  there  is  no 
shortage  of  critics  trying  to  widen  the 
traditional  perspective.  Mercer  Cook 
and  Stephen  E.  Henderson,  for 
instance,  who  write  about  The  Mili¬ 
tant  Black  Writer  in  Africa  and  the 
United  States,3  and  set  up  a  geo¬ 
graphical  axis  as  dubious,  or  as 
valid,  as  that  between  the  U.S.A. 
and  India.  Another  group  of  critics  is 
concerned  more  with  the  relations 
between  Black  and  White  inside 
America,  and  out  of  their  preoccupa¬ 
tion  come  several  interesting  studies 
published  in  NegroD,  including  ‘Cul¬ 
tural  Strangulation;  Black  Literature 
and  the  White  Aesthetic’  by  Addison 
Gayle  Jr. ;  ‘The  Case  for  Black 
Literature’  by  James  C.  Kilgore;  and 
‘The  Black  Writer  and  his  Role’  by 
Carolyn  F.  Gerald.  Similar  themes 
are  explored  in  Negro  American 
Literature  Forum  by  Gloria  Oden  in 
‘Literature  and  Politics — the  Black 
Investment’;  by  Joseph  R.  Keller  in 
‘Black  Writing  and  Editorial  Unbe¬ 
lief’;  and  by  Hoyt  Fuller  in  ‘Of 

3  The  Militant  Black  Writer  in  Africa  and 
the  United  States,  by  Mercer  Cook  and 
Stephen  E.  Henderson.  U.  of  Wisconsin  P. 
pp.  136.  S5.  Paperback  SI. 95. 


Integrity,  Hope  and  Dead  Dialogue’. 
As  these  polemics  develop  there  are 
also  editors  who  are  quietly  issuing  or 
reissuing  some  very  good  anthologies 
of  Black  writing.  Two  of  these  in 
particular  illustrate  very  well  the  move¬ 
ment  from  the  jazz-mad  and  cabaret- 
crazy  days  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance, 
through  the  folk-wise  and  sociologic¬ 
ally  sober  period  of  the  Depression,  to 
the  Afro-American  Black  Muslims  of 
the  sixties.  The  first  is  Alain  Locke’s 
classic,  The  New  Negro,4  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1925.  Locke  saw  himself  as 
‘a  philosophical  midwife  to  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  younger  Negro  poets,  writers, 
and  artists’  and  this  anthology,  with 
its  indispensable  bibliography,  is  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  the  work 
of  that  generation,  including  Jean 
Toomer,  Countee  Cullen,  James 
Welden  Johnson,  Langston  Hughes, 
Claude  McKay,  and  W.  E.  B. 
Dubois.  The  other,  Dark  Symphony,5 
edited  by  James  Emanuel  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Gross,  is  much  wider  in  its 
scope,  comprising  not  only  work  by 
all  those  just  mentioned,  but  also 
selections  from  the  writings  of  every 
decade  since.  It  also  has  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  way  of  biographical  and 
critical  commentary,  and  it  too  has  a 
first-class  bibliography. 

Jewish  writing  in  America  has  also 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  critical  con¬ 
troversy,  mostly  arid,  revolving 
around  the  subject  of  Ronald  Weber’s 
essay,  ‘Jewish  Writing  in  America: 
Jewish  or  American?’  ( BSUF ).  One  of 
the  standard  works  on  the  subject, 

4  The  New  Negro:  An  Interpretation,  ed. 
by  Alain  Locke.  New  York:  Amo  Press  and 
the  New  York  Times,  1968.  pp.  xviii+446. 
$9. 

5  Dark  Symphony:  Negro  Literature  in 
America,  ed.  by  James  A.  Emanuel  and 
Theodore  L.  Gross.  New  York:  The  Free 
Press;  London:  Collier-Macmillan.  pp.  xviii 
+  604.  $8.95. 
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Joseph  Mersand’s  Traditions  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Literature ,6  has  been  reissued. 
Mersand  does  not  concern  himself 
unduly  with  the  problem  of  defini¬ 
tion;  his  theoretical  and  polemical 
bias  is  quite  different,  and  under¬ 
standably  so,  given  that  the  date  of 
his  book  is  1939.  He  divides  his  book 
into  two  parts,  ‘Jewish  Authors’  and 
‘The  Jew  as  Portrayed  in  American 
Literature’.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
more  interesting,  containing  chapters 
on  Kaufman,  Rice,  Odets,  Behrman, 
Irwin  Shaw,  the  Spewaks,  Robert 
Nathan,  and  Ben  Hecht.  Mersand 
also  provides  a  substantial,  if  not 
exhaustive,  bibliography. 

Many  of  the  best  American  writers 
who  lived  and  worked  in  Paris  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century  have 
written  about  that  experience,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  memoirs  and  in  fic¬ 
tion.  There  have  also  been  several 
general  attempts  made  by  critics  and 
commentators  to  describe  and  explain 
the  whole  phenomenon.  Even  so, 
George  Wickes’s  book,  Americans  in 
Paris,  1903-1939,1  is  particularly 
welcome,  in  that  it  not  only  makes 
available  new  information  about  the 
period,  but  also  gives  shape  and 
coherence  to  a  movement  that  has 
profoundly  affected  subsequent  writ¬ 
ing  in  America.  For  one  thing, 
Wickes  does  not  confine  himself  to 
writers,  but,  in  addition  to  excellent 
chapters  on  Gertrude  Stein,  e.  e. 
cummings,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway, 
and  Henry  Miller,  he  discusses  the 
importance  of  Man  Ray  and  the 
Dadaist  movements,  together  with  the 
development  of  American  composers 
such  as  Aaron  Copland,  Virgil 
Thompson,  and  George  Antheil  under 

6  Traditions  in  American  Literature:  A 
Study  of  Jewish  Characters  and  Authors,  by 
Joseph  Mersand.  Port  Washington,  N.Y.: 
Kennikat  P.  pp.  xiii+247.  $8. 

7  Americans  in  Paris  1903-1939,  by  George 
Wickes.  Paris  Review  Editions.  New  York: 
Doubleday.  pp.  vi  +  302.  $6.95. 


the  tutelage  of  Nadia  Boulanger  at 
the  American  Conservatory  of  Music. 
More  importantly,  Wickes,  unlike 
most  American  critics,  does  not  see 
the  flight  to  Paris  as  a  negative  act  of 
expatriation,  but  a  serious  attempt 
to  contribute  to  an  international 
revolutionary  movement  in  the 
arts. 

Another  book  which  helps  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  background  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Twenties  against  the  ‘Old  Gang’,  is 
Charles  V.  Genthe’s  American  War 
Narratives  1917-1918 .8  There  were 
more  than  four  hundred  personal  war 
narratives  published  in  America,  and 
some  of  them,  despite  their  authors’ 
lack  of  literary  skill,  achieved  wide 
popularity.  They  are  characterized  by 
a  pervasive  romanticism,  the  main 
themes  being  the  ‘cause’,  religion, 
sacrifice,  spiritual  uplift,  personal 
manliness,  German  degeneracy,  allied 
chivalry,  and  the  quest  for  excite¬ 
ment  and  glamour.  Genthe  provides  a 
very  full  bibliography  and  quotes 
enough  of  the  texts  to  make  one 
realize  how  bad  they  mostly  are,  and 
how  good  a  novel  Three  Soldiers  is. 
Dos  Passos  wrote  his  novel  some  two 
or  three  years  after  Joyce  Kilmer 
published  a  series  of  interviews  with 
American  writers  under  the  title 
Literature  in  the  Making 3  The  book 
begins  unpromisingly  with  W.  D. 
Howells  declaring  flatly  ‘War  stops 
literature’,  thus  apparently  terminat¬ 
ing  the  whole  discussion,  but  the 
other  interviewers  contrive  enough 
literary  gossip  to  fill  out  the  volume. 
There  is  nothing  much  in  it,  how¬ 
ever,  to  justify  Joyce  Kilmer  in  the 
hope  that  ‘A  century  or  so  from  now, 
some  of  the  writers  who  in  this  book 

8  American  War  Narratives  1917-1918,  by 
Charles  V.  Genthe.  New  York:  David  Lewis, 
pp.  194.  $10. 

9  Literature  in  the  Making,  presented  by 
Joyce  Kilmer.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. : 
Kennikat  P.  pp.  319.  $9. 
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talk  to  the  world  may  be  the  objects 
of  curiosity  as  great’. 

One  writer  not  represented  in  that 
collection — he  died  in  the  year 
following  its  publication  with  his  only 
novel  still  a  fragment — does  still 
excite  curiosity.  In  his  long  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  selection  of  Randolph 
Bourne’s  writings,10  Van  Wyck 
Brooks  pays  generous  tribute  to 
Bourne’s  ability  in  combining  analy¬ 
sis  with  prophecy  in  the  service  of 
American  culture:  ‘To  have  known 
Randolph  Bourne  is  indeed  to  have 
surprised  some  of  the  finest  secrets  of 
the  American  future’.  This  excellent 
selection  of  his  work  allows  one  to 
know  him  well  through  such  remark¬ 
able  essays  as  ‘This  Older  Generation’ 
and  ‘The  Puritan’s  Will  to  Power’,  as 
well  as  through  the  classic  ‘History 
of  a  Literary  Radical’.  There  are  also 
pieces  on  individual  writers  from 
Dostoyevsky  to  Dreiser,  as  well  as  the 
fragment  of  his  one  novel. 

Two  books  which  were  published 
ten  and  twenty  years  ago  respectively, 
and  which  deal  with  adjacent  periods 
in  American  literary  history,  have 
been  reissued  as  paperbacks:  Louise 
Cowan’s  account  of  The  Fugitive 
Group 11  and  Leo  Gurko’s  study  of  the 
Thirties,  The  Angry  Decade}2  Be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  the  Agrarian 
dream  and  the  attempt  to  salvage 
something  from  the  economic  night¬ 
mare  that  succeeded  it,  there  flourish¬ 
ed  for  a  brief  season  one  of  the  very 
best  American  Little  Magazines.  A 
Return  to  Pagany 13  is  Stephen  Hal- 

10  History  of  a  Literary  Radical  and  other 
Essays,  by  Randolph  Bourne.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks.  New 
York:  Biblo  &  Tannen.  pp.  xxxv+343. 
$10. 

11  The  Fugitive  Group:  A  Literary  History , 
by  Louise  Cowan.  Louisiana  State  U.P.  pp. 
xxiii+277.  $2.45. 

12  The  Angry  Decade,  by  Leo  Gurko.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Row.  pp.  xii  +  306.  $1.95. 

13  A  Return  to  Pagany :  the  History,  Corres¬ 
pondence,  and  Selections  from  a  Little 


pert’s  memorial  and  tribute  to  the 
pioneering  work  of  its  editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  Johns.  Pagany  attracted  the  work 
of  the  very  best  American  writers 
between  1929  and  1932,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  fascinating  history  of  its 
life  and  death,  Halpert  includes  a 
generous  sampling  from  the  work  of 
Pound,  Williams,  Zukofsky,  H.  D., 
Aiken,  Cummings,  and  many  others. 
He  also  reproduces  a  large  number  of 
holograph  letters  from  the  contri¬ 
butors  to  the  editor,  which  themselves 
provide  a  fascinating  commentary  on 
the  period. 

Richard  Weiss’s  The  American 
Myth  of  Success 14  occupies  that  area 
where  literary  criticism  shades  off 
into  social  and  intellectual  history. 
He  defines  the  terminal  limits  of  his 
interest  by  reference  to  Horatio 
Alger  and  Norman  Vincent  Peale, 
and,  though  the  myth  itself  is  one  that 
has  engaged  the  imaginations  of 
America’s  greatest  novelists,  Weiss, 
like  many  historians,  chooses  not  to 
explore  the  subtle  ramifications  of  the 
idea  in  the  work  of  its  acutest  critics. 
Fitzgerald  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and 
Dreiser  only  to  make  a  negative  point 
about  him.  Instead  he  presents  the 
rags-to-riches  cliche  in  all  its  banal 
manifestations  as  it  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  succession  of  second-rate  pro¬ 
pagandists  who  are  often  uninten¬ 
tionally  comic  but  never  illuminating. 

2.  POETRY 

If  it  was  ever  true,  as  Walter 
Lowenfels  claims,  that  ‘There’s  more 
racism  in  poetry  publishing  than  in 
the  Plumber’s  Union’,  it  certainly  is 
not  today.  Negro  poets  of  any  merit 

14  The  American  Myth  of  Success  from 
Horatio  Alger  to  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  by 
Richard  Weiss.  New  York:  Basic  Books, 
pp.  276.  $6.95.  65s. 


Magazine,  1929-1932,  ed.  by  Stephen 
Halpert  with  Richard  Johns.  Boston: 
Beacon  Press,  pp.  xviii  +  519.  $12.50. 
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do  not  find  it  difficult  to  have  their 
work  published  in  the  numerous 
anthologies  appearing,  especially  if 
they  do  not  object  to  having  their 
work  used  as  ammunition  in  the  race 
war.  Clarence  Major,  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  his  New  Black  Poetry ,15 
claims  that  his  primary  concern  is 
with  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work, 
and  second,  with  the  quantity  of  the 
poet’s  social  black  consciousness.  It  is 
certainly  this  latter  quality,  not  the 
former,  that  gives  this  volume  its 
distinctive  character. 

Two  more  anthologies,  containing 
the  work  of  sixty-four  poets,  testify 
to  the  truth  of  Norman  Holmes 
Pearson’s  claim  in  his  Introduction 
to  Decade 16  that  ‘it  is  easier  in 
America  to  be  discovered  as  a  poet 
than  to  endure  as  one’.  It  says  much 
for  the  editors  of  the  Wesleyan 
Poetry  Program  that  so  many  of  the 
poets  published  in  the  series — John 
Ashbery,  Robert  Bly,  James  Dickey, 
David  Ignatov,  Hyam  Plutzik  and 
James  Wright — have  endured  so 
well.  Whether  the  Thirty-One  New 
American  Poets 17  in  Ron  Schreiber’s 
anthology  will  do  likewise  is  open  to 
question.  Schreiber  himself,  whilst 
not  making  large  claims  for  any 
individual,  is  more  concerned  in  his 
Introduction  to  assert  the  importance 
of  the  techniques  they  share.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  measures  of  non-metrical 
verse  in  some  detail,  maintaining  that 
‘direct  verse’  is  the  most  important 
technical  innovation  in  twentieth- 
century  American  poetry.  Jonathan 

15  The  New  Black  Poetry,  ed.  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Clarence  Major.  New  York: 
International  Publishers,  pp.  156.  $5.95. 
Paperback  $1.95. 

16  Decade :  A  Selection  of  Poems  from  the 
First  Ten  Years  of  the  Wesleyan  Poetry 
Program,  selected  and  with  an  Introduction 
by  Norman  Holmes  Pearson.  Wesleyan  U.P. 
pp.  xxi+280.  $7.95.  Paperback  $2.45. 

17  Thirty-One  New  American  Poets,  ed. 
with  an  introduction  by  Ron  Schreiber.  New 
York:  Hill  &  Wang.  pp.  xxvi+260.  $5.95. 


Raban,  writing  about  a  similar  subject 
in  ‘Chance,  Time  and  Silence:  the 
New  American  Verse’  (JAS),  claims 
that  in  the  work  of  Creeley,  Duncan, 
Dorn  and  Olson,  space  arrangements 
and  grammar  are  often  substituted 
effectively  for  conventional  metrical 
structures. 

The  publishers  of  Lesley  Frost’s 
Derry  Journals 18  claim  for  them  ‘a 
charming  literary  quality  which  would 
delight  the  reader  even  if  Lesley’s 
father  had  not  later  become  a 
distinguished  American  poet’.  How¬ 
ever  true  this  is,  there  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  these  infantile  stories  and 
jottings  would  never  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  let  alone  reproduced  in  facsi¬ 
mile,  had  her  father  remained  a 
farmer.  As  it  is,  they  are  subjected  to 
intensive  scrutiny  in  the  Notes  by 
Frost’s  official  biographer  and  a 
colleague,  and  help  to  provide,  no 
doubt,  interesting  marginalia  to  the 
definitive  biography.  Two  earlier 
critical  studies  of  Frost  make  their 
reappearance,  Radcliffe  Squires’s 
study  of  The  Major  Themes,19  and 
Reginald  Cook’s  more  general  The 
Dimensions  of  Robert  Frost.20  The 
first  of  these,  now  a  paperback, 
deserves  a  wider  readership,  being 
quite  free  from  either  the  niggling 
pedantry  or  the  facile  anti-intellec- 
tualism  associated  with  criticism  of 
Frost.  Cook’s  study  is  most  useful 
where  it  is  most  dependent  on  the 
many  conversations  about  poetry  and 
poems  which  took  place  between  the 
poet  and  the  author. 

In  ‘Robert  Frost:  Love’s  Question’ 

18  New  Hampshire’s  Child:  The  Derry 
Journals  of  Lesley  Frost,  with  Notes  and 
Index  by  Lawrence  Thompson  and  Arnold 
Grade.  State  U.  of  New  York  P.  $9.95. 

19  The  Major  Themes  of  Robert  Frost,  by 
Radcliffe  Squires.  U.  of  Michigan  P.  pp.  119. 
$1.95. 

20  The  Dimensions  of  Robert  Frost,  by 
Reginald  L.  Cook.  1968.  New  York:  Barnes 
&  Noble,  pp.  viii+241.  $7. 
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(NEQ),  Laurence  J.  Sasso  Jr.  exam¬ 
ines  a  group  of  poems  with  erotic 
themes  including  ‘Hill  Wife’,  ‘Sub¬ 
verted  Flower’,  ‘Servant  to  Servants’, 
‘The  Housekeeper’,  ‘The  Thatch’, 
and  ‘Home  Burial’,  and  discovers 
that  the  commonest  ingredients  in  the 
relationships  portrayed  are  hostility, 
antagonism,  and  open  cruelty.  He 
concludes  that,  for  Frost,  a  central 
dilemma  concerned  the  necessary  loss 
of  masculine  pride  involved  in  demon¬ 
strating  love  for  a  woman.  Wilson 
Heflin  also  has  a  ‘Note  on  Frost’s 
“Love  and  a  Question’”  ( N&Q ),  one 
of  the  earliest  poems,  which  owes 
much  to  the  ballad  ‘Jamie  Douglas’. 
In  ‘“After  Apple-picking”:  Echoic 
Parody’  (UR),  William  Bysshe  Stein 
reinterprets  the  poem  as  a  parody  of 
Christian  symbols  and  doctrine,  and 
Sister  Mary  Anthony  Weinig  also 
attempts  to  extract  a  new  meaning 
from  a  well-known  early  poem  in  ‘A 
Note  on  Robert  Frost’s  “A  Tuft  of 
Flowers”  ’  (CP),  believing  that  the  ‘bit 
of  wisdom’  at  the  end  of  the  poem 
is  not  its  real  message.  The  terrifying 
and  tragic  ‘other  Frost’,  praised  by 
Trilling  and  Jarrell,  was  finally  super¬ 
seded  by  the  public  poet  who  pur¬ 
veyed  official  optimism.  Two  essays 
deal  respectively  with  his  life  and 
work  during  the  last  years:  ‘Yankee 
Vergil — Robert  Frost  in  Washington’ 
(Voyages),  by  Roy  P.  Basler,  and 
‘Robert  Frost’s  In  the  Clearing'.  An 
Attempt  to  Re-establish  the  Persona 
of  the  “Kindly  Grey  Poet’”  (PLL),  by 
Terence  Brown. 

E.  A.  Robinson,  who  died  in  1935, 
wrote  once  ‘I  shall  begin  to  live,  if  all 
goes  well,  about  twenty-five  years 
after  I’m  dead’.  Judged  by  the 
amount  of  critical  attention  he  is 
currently  being  paid,  all  has  gone  very 
well.  Not  that  he  has  ever  lacked 
admirers;  there  having  been  a  steady 
stream  of  biographical  and  critical 
studies  ever  since  his  death,  beginning 


with  Hagerdorn  and  Coffin  whose 
books  both  appeared  in  1938.  An¬ 
other  early  study  was  Emery  Neff’s 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson21,  first 
published  in  1948  and  now  reissued. 
Neff  performs  the  important  critical 
job  of  isolating  Robinson’s  major 
work  and  demonstrating  its  affinities 
with  nineteenth-century  English 
poetry.  Robinson  himself  was  very 
much  aware  of  the  various  influences 
he  worked  under,  and  two  of  the 
writers  he  wrote  sonnets  to,  Hardy 
and  Crabbe,  help  John  Lucas  to 
explain  his  qualities  in  a  general  essay 
on  ‘The  Poetry  of  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson’  (RMS). 

Neither  of  the  two  new  books  on 
Robinson,  one  by  Louis  O.  Coxe22 
and  the  other  by  Hoyt  C.  Franchere,23 
attempts  any  major  revaluation  of 
Robinson’s  work.  Louis  Coxe  does 
have  very  definite  ideas  about  the 
relative  merits  of  Robinson’s  various 
styles  and  subjects,  but  his  judgements 
are  invariably  weakened  by  a  refusal 
to  be  seen  in  the  disguise  of  a  ‘pro¬ 
fessional  critic’.  He  therefore  suspends 
analysis  when  he  fears  that  he  is  in 
danger  of  overwhelming  the  poetry, 
and  resorts  to  a  somewhat  embittered 
anti-intellectualism,  masquerading  as 
a  mere  ‘poetry  lover’.  None  the  less  his 
preferences  are  rooted  in  very  firm 
convictions  about  the  function  of 
poetry  and  equally  strong  views  on 
how  these  may  or  may  not  be  ful¬ 
filled.  When  his  particular  prejudices 
are  set  aside,  he  is  also  a  very  good 
analyst  of  poetic  technique.  Fran- 
chere’s  book  has  none  of  the  vices, 

21  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  by  Emery 
Neff.  New  York:  Russell  &  Russell,  pp.  286. 
$10. 

22  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson:  The  Life  of 
Poetry,  by  Louis  O.  Coxe.  Pegasus  American 
Authors.  New  York:  Pegasus,  pp.  188.  $ 6 . 
Paperback  11.95. 

23  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  by  Hoyt  C. 
Franchere.  TUSAS  No.  137.  New  York: 
Twayne.  (1968).  pp.  161.  $3.95. 
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nor  the  virtues,  of  Coxe’s.  The  judge¬ 
ments  in  it  are  all  safely  buttressed  by 
the  dead  weight  of  respectable  critical 
opinion,  as  for  example  when  he  cites 
at  length  some  of  the  general  views  of 
Robinson’s  poetry  from  Yvor  Winters 
to  Coxe,  and  then  concludes:  'There 
can  be  little  question,  therefore,  that 
Robinson  is  one  of  a  handful  of 
major  poets  that  this  country  has-  so 
far  produced’.  As  an  introduction  to 
the  life  and  work  of  the  poet, 
Franchere's  book  is  accurate  and 
just,  but,  in  rejecting  anything  ex¬ 
treme  or  idiosyncratic  in  favour  of  a 
considered  critical  synthesis,  it  also 
succeeds  in  making  Robinson  appear 
rather  colourless. 

Apart  from  these  larger  studies, 
Robinson’s  centenary  has  also  been 
celebrated  with  a  special  number  of 
the  Colby  Library  Quarterly.  Among 
the  items  of  special  interest  are 
William  White's  ‘Bibliography  of 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  1964-69’, 
Robert  D.  Stevick  on  ‘The  Formula¬ 
tion  of  E.  A.  Robinson’s  Principles  of 
Poetry’,  and  David  H.  Burton  on 
‘Edwin  Arlington  Robinson’s  Idea  of 
God’. 

In  other  periodicals  Hilton  Ander¬ 
son  examines  the  Christian  sym¬ 
bolism  of  ‘Robinson’s  “Flammonde”  ’ 
( SoQ ),  Nancy  Joyner  presents  ‘An 
Unpublished  Version  of  “Mr.  Flood’s 
Party”’  ( ELN ),  and  the  same  author 
discusses  a  problem  of  naming  in 
‘Robinson’s  Pamela  and  Sandburg’s 
Agatha’  ( AL ). 

Mark  Van  Doren  begins  his  Library 
of  Congress  lecture  on  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg 24  by  quoting  the  poet  himself  on 
the  subject  of  his  true  vocation,  ‘there 
was  puzzlement  as  to  whether  I  was  a 
poet,  a  biographer,  a  wandering 

24  Carl  Sandburg,  by  Mark  Van  Doren 
(with  a  bibliography  of  Sandburg  materials 
in  the  collections  of  the  Library  of  Congress). 
Washington:  Library  of  Congress,  pp.  vi  + 
83. 


troubadour  with  a  guitar,  a  midwest 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  or  a 
historian  of  current  events’.  Van 
Doren  goes  on  to  solve  the  problem 
by  widening  the  definition  of  poetry 
so  as  to  include  all  of  Sandburg’s 
work,  even  the  Lincoln  biography 
which,  he  says,  is  composed  as  music 
is,  and  as  poetry  always  ought  to  be. 
The  Bibliography  to  this  volume, 
compiled  by  the  Reference  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
comprising  by  far  the  more  substantial 
part  of  it,  does  not  attempt  to  blur 
the  distinctions  between  Sandburg’s 
diverse  achievements,  but  catalogues 
the  sizeable  Sandburg  holdings 
under  Separate  Publications,  Ad¬ 
dresses,  Poems,  Introductions  and 
Prefaces,  Articles,  Compilations, 
Interviews  and  Conversations,  Manu¬ 
scripts,  Musical  Settings,  Phono- 
records,  and  Motion  Pictures. 

Mark  Van  Doren  is  also  one  of 
Robinson  Jeffers’s  most  fervent  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  one  of  the  critics  attacked 
in  Robert  Boyers’s  essay,  ‘A  Sovereign 
Voice:  the  Poetry  of  Robinson 
Jeffers’  (SR).  Boyers  claims  that 
Jeffers’s  adulators  can  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  strength  of  the  critical 
reaction  that  has  now  set  in  against 
him.  Boyers’s  own  essay  recommends 
an  approach  to  Jeffers,  not  by  way  of 
the  long  narrative  poems,  all  of  which 
are  failures,  but  through  his  lyrics, 
which  are  not  swollen  with  the 
effusions  of  philosophizing,  and  in 
which  can  often  be  heard  Jeffers’s 
‘sovereign  voice’. 

Sister  M.  Therese,  S.D.S.,  in  her 
brief  study  of  Marianne  Moore 25  has 
little  difficulty  in  subscribing  to  the 
aim  of  the  series  to  which  her  book 
belongs;  that  is,  to  discuss  the  poet  in 
a  Christian  perspective.  Without 

25  Marianne  Moore:  A  Critical  Essay,  by 
Sister  M.  Therese,  S.D.S.  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans.  pp.  48. 
95c. 
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distorting  Marianne  Moore’s  poetry, 
Sister  Therese  shows  how  it  is  per¬ 
meated  by  Biblical  imagery  and 
rooted  in  Christian  faith.  At  the  same 
time  she  does  not  neglect  all  that  is 
unique  in  the  vision,  and  indeed 
insists  that  Marianne  Moore  has  only 
become  a  legend  by  remaining  so 
distinctly  herself.  William  T.  Going 
offers  two  major  sources  for  one  of 
Marianne  Moore’s  poems  in  ‘Mari¬ 
anne  Moore’s  “Dream”:  Academic 
By-path  to  Xanadu’  ( PLL ).  One  of 
these  is  referred  to  by  the  poet  herself 
in  the  sub-title  of  the  poem,  and  the 
other  is  a  piece  by  Lionel  Trilling  in 
Encounter  for  1965. 

After  the  recent  plethora  of  books 
about  Ezra  Pound’s  incarceration  in 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  it  is  pleasing 
to  be  able  to  report  on  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  three  devoted  to  his  poetry. 
Daniel  Pearlman’s  The  Barb  of  Time 26 
is  a  study  of  the  unifying  structural 
principle  of  the  Cantos.  Pearlman 
believes  that  all  the  poem’s  subjects, 
metaphysical,  political,  social,  moral, 
economic,  and  aesthetic  are  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  major  dramatic  conflict 
between  opposed  time-sensibilities  or 
time-concepts.  On  the  one  hand  is 
clock-time,  which  is  mechanical  and 
uniform,  and  when  this  is  imposed 
upon  the  variable  organic  processes 
with  their  variable  time,  the  result  is 
‘a  derangement  in  the  healthy  func¬ 
tioning  of  living  things’.  Pearlman’s 
thesis  certainly  has  the  virtue  of 
accounting  for  all  the  poem  and  not 
merely  parts  of  it.  Two  critics  who  re¬ 
strict  themselves  to  analyses  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Cantos  add  something  to  the 
understanding  of  the  poem’s  detail. 
Wolfhard  Hlawatsch  in  ‘Ezra  Pounds 
Weg  zum  Licht:  Eine  Interpretation 
von  Canto  XV’  (NS)  suggests  that 
Pound  is  there  indebted  to  Islamic 

26  The  Barb  of  Time:  On  the  Unity  of  Ezra 
Pound's  Cantos,  by  Daniel  D.  Pearlman. 
O.U.P.  72s. 


philosophy  concerning  reward  and 
punishment;  and  Walter  Baumann  in 
‘Pound  and  Layamon’s  Brut ’  (JEGP) 
discusses  the  allusions  in  Canto  XCI 
to  the  Arthurian  story,  most  of  which 
appear  to  have  their  source  in  Mad¬ 
den’s  edition  of  Brut. 

The  second  new  book  is  Hugh 
Wittemeyer’s  The  Poetry  of  Ezra 
Pound.21  In  one  sense  it  is  comple¬ 
mentary  to  Pearlman’s,  dealing  as  it 
does  with  all  the  poetry  written  before 
Pound  began  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  Cantos.  Moreover,  towards  the 
end  of  his  book  Wittemeyer  himself 
turns  to  the  problem  of  structure  in 
the  Cantos,  as  this  begins  to  occupy 
Pound  in  poems  such  as  Mauberley. 
Wittemeyer’s  approach  to  Pound  is, 
however,  more  analytic  and  less  inter¬ 
pretative  than  Pearlman’s.  His  book 
is  based  upon  the  belief  that  Pound’s 
development  can  best  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
early  poetry,  which,  seen  in  its  con¬ 
text,  shows  the  radical  discontinuities 
in  Pound’s  evolution  to  be  more 
apparent  than  real.  To  this  end  he 
devotes  much  of  his  space  to  the 
seventy  early  poems  from  the  period 
1905—16,  still  not  available  in  modern 
editions.  Gerd  Schmidt  examines  one 
of  the  more  famous  poems  from 
near  the  end  of  this  period  in  ‘Ezra 
Pound:  “Near  Perigord”’  (NS),  and 
disagrees  with  previous  critics  about 
the  identity  of  the  persona  in  Part  III, 
maintaining  that  Pound  is  here  pro¬ 
jecting  his  own  self. 

Herbert  Schneidau’s  book  on  Ezra 
Pound:  the  Image  and  the  Real 28  also 
concentrates  upon  the  period  before 
1920,  and  in  particular  Pound’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  various  theorists  and 
theories  of  poetry.  Schneidau’s  thesis 

27  The  Poetry  of  Ezra  Pound:  Forms  and 
Renewal  1908-1920,  by  Hugh  Wittemeyer.  U. 
of  California  P.  pp.  xiv+220.  62s. 

28  Ezra  Pound:  The  Image  and  the  Real,  by 
Herbert  N.  Schneidau.  Louisiana  State  U.P 
pp.  viii+210.  $5.95. 
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is  that  Pound’s  reverence  for  the  pre¬ 
cisely  presented  particular,  or  what  he 
called  the  ‘Luminous  Detail’,  is  at  the 
core  not  only  of  Pound’s  imagist 
poetry,  but  also  shapes  his  theory  of 
knowledge  and,  through  it,  his  entire 
poetic  output.  His  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  this  idea  is  by  tracing  the 
impact  on  Pound  of  Hueffer,  Hulme, 
Fenellosa,  Joyce,  and  Eliot.  In  so 
doing  Schneidau  not  only  illuminates 
Pound’s  work  but  also  writes  a  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  the  various  poetic 
and  artistic  movements  during  the 
first  decades  of  the  century. 

Pound’s  correspondence  with 
James  Joyce  constitutes  in  itself  a 
remarkable  literary  history  of  this 
same  period.  It  is  now  published, 
most  of  it  for  the  first  time,  together 
with  Pound’s  numerous  essays  on 
Joyce  and  a  commentary  by  the 
editor,  Forrest  Read.29  This  material 
is  of  great  interest  in  that  it  throws 
more  light  on  the  genesis  of  the  early 
parts  of  the  Cantos,  which  were  com¬ 
posed  and  often  reworked  in  direct 
response  to  Pound’s  reading  of 
Ulysses.  Forrest  Read  follows  up  his 
work  in  this  volume  with  an  essay  on 
“‘Storicamente  Joyce”,  1930:  Ezra 
Pound’s  first  Italian  Essay’  ( TriQ ). 
John  Wain  also  discusses  the  two 
writers  in  ‘The  Prophet  Ezra  v. 
“The  Egotistical  Sublime”:  On  Pound 
Eliot,  Joyce’  ( Encounter ). 

Doris  L.  Eder  begins  ‘A  Review  of 
Stevens  Criticism  to  Date’  ( TCL ) 
by  claiming  that  most  of  it  is  worth¬ 
less.  Her  review  is  highly  selective, 
therefore,  and  rejects  as  mediocre, 
misleading,  or  obscurantist  all  but 
four  of  the  full-length  studies  of  his 
poetry.  These  are  the  books  by 
Ronald  Sukenick,  Robert  Buttel, 
Frank  Doggett,  and  Eugene  Nassar. 

29  Pound/  Joyce :  The  Letters  of  Ezra  Pound 
to  James  Joyce  with  Pound's  Essays  on  Joyce, 
ed.  and  with  Commentary  by  Forrest  Read. 
Faber  &  Faber,  pp.  vi  -F3 14.  10s. 


She  also  recommends  three  collec¬ 
tions  of  essays  on  Stevens  edited  by 
Brown  and  Haller,  Marie  Borroff, 
and  Pearce  and  Miller.  Doris  Eder 
also  contributes  a  more  positive 
essay  on  Wallace  Stevens  to  CritQ  on 
‘The  Meaning  of  Wallace  Stevens’ 
Two  Themes’.  These,  she  claims,  are 
the  clash  of  human  imagination  with 
reality,  and  the  tensions  set  up 
between  nostalgia  for  traditional 
religion  and  unbelief.  Judged  by  her 
own  criteria,  one  can  say  that  her 
essay  is  certainly  not  obscurantist.  In 
‘The  Other  Side  of  Silence:  “Cred¬ 
ences  of  Summer”  as  an  Example’ 
(MLQ),  Isabel  G.  MaCaffrey  exam¬ 
ines  a  central  paradox  in  Stevens’s 
thought:  that,  in  order  to  believe  in 
realities  that  do  not  claim  finality,  we 
must  accept  the  finality  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  belief.  Harold  C.  Ackerman 
Jr.’s  ‘Notes  Toward  an  Explication  of 
Stevens’  “Sea  Surface  Full  of  Clouds”  ’ 
(CP)  is  concerned  with  the  use  of 
metaphor  as  absolute  object.  The 
concern  with  life  itself  is  typical  of 
much  of  Stevens’s  poetry,  such  as 
‘Variations  of  a  Summer  Day’  and 
‘Thirteen  Ways  of  Looking  at  a 
Blackbird’. 

Anyone  whose  life  and  literary  out¬ 
put  exhibit  as  much  apparent  diver¬ 
sity  as  William  Carlos  Williams’s  is 
bound  to  attract  critics  searching  for 
an  inner  unity.  In  the  most  general 
terms  Linda  W.  Wagner  discovers  in 
Williams’s  pragmatic  employment  of 
a  variety  of  forms  a  key  to  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  oeuvre.  Her  essay,  in 
Papers  of  the  Midwest  Modern 
Language  Association,  is  called  ‘Wil¬ 
liam  Carlos  Williams:  The  Unity  of 
his  Art’.  Another  more  conventional 
key  is  suggested  by  H.  R.  Hays  in  ‘An 
American  Voice:  The  Continuing 
Presence  of  W.  C.  Williams’ 
(Voyages). 

Turning  from  such  large  subjects, 
Joel  Osborne  Conarroe  writes  about 
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the  essential  unity  of  Williams’s 
masterpiece  in  ‘A  Local  Pride:  The 
Poetry  of  Paterson ’  {PM LA).  Agree¬ 
ing  with  earlier  critics  that  Paterson  is 
a  quest  for  a  redeeming  language  that 
will  cure  modern  ills,  Conarroe 
maintains  that  the  quest  itself  is  more 
important  than  the  quarry,  involving 
Williams  in  the  creation  of  a  radically 
new  poetic  structure.  Conarroe  also 
writes  on  ‘The  “Preface”  to  Paterson ’ 
(i ConL ),  discovering  in  the  many  birth 
images  Williams’s  preoccupation  with 
the  idea  of  freeing  the  human  spirit. 
Linda  W.  Wagner  examines  one  of 
the  earlier  works  in  ‘Williams’ 
“Nude”:  Kora  in  Hell ’  (SDR),  and 
takes  issue  with  Kenneth  Burke’s 
claim  that  the  sequence  is  chaotic. 
She  finds  evidence  in  the  improvisa¬ 
tions  of  a  clear  technical  and  thematic 
progress. 

E.  E.  Cummings’s  poetry  has 
attracted  little  attention  this  year, 
but  there  are  two  essays  relating  to 
The  Enormous  Room'.  ‘E.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings  at  War’  ( ColF ),  by  George 
Wickes;  and  ‘Two  Novelists  of  the 
Great  War:  Dos  Passos  and  Cum¬ 
mings’  (UR),  by  Floyd  B.  Laurence. 
The  one  essay  on  his  poetry,  ‘Cum¬ 
mings’  “anyone”  and  “noone”  ’  ( ArQ ,) 
by  David  R.  Clark,  attempts  to  show 
that  ‘anyone  lived  in  a  pretty  how 
town’  is  much  more  than  a  conven¬ 
tional  love  story. 

Hart  Crane’s  short  life  has  inspired 
John  Unterecker  to  write  a  very  long 
biography.  Voyager 30  is,  as  its  pub¬ 
lisher  claims,  ‘monumental’.  Philip 
Horton’s  biography  was  written  in 
the  years  immediately  after  Crane’s 
death,  and,  in  the  thirty  years  since,  a 
great  deal  of  material  has  been  made 
available.  Unterecker  has  patiently 
sifted  through  all  this  and  separated 
the  myths  from  the  facts  to  produce  a 

30  Voyager:  A  Life  of  Hart  Crane,  by  John 
Unterecker.  New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  & 
Giroux,  pp.  xii+787.  $15. 


biography  which,  though  sometimes 
overwhelming  in  its  detail,  presents  a 
coherent  picture  of  Crane’s  career.  At 
the  same  time,  yet  more  original 
source  material  continues  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  Susan  J.  Brown’s  Robber 
Rocks?1  a  collection  of  letters  dealing 
with  the  last  ten  years  of  Crane’s  life, 
adds  something  more  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  period. 

R.  W.  Butterfield’s  book  on  Crane, 
The  Broken  Arc,32  though  published 
in  a  series  called  ‘Biography  and 
Criticism’,  is  primarily  a  study  of  the 
poetry.  The  central  section  of  his  book 
is  a  long  and  satisfying  discussion  of 
The  Bridge — ‘a  gigantic  piece  of 
engineering  erected  for  one  man  to 
pass  over’ — but  Butterfield  finally 
puts  his  emphasis  on  Crane’s  ability 
in  his  shorter  lyrics  to  create  a  re¬ 
deeming  idealism  out  of  the  broken¬ 
ness  of  the  human  condition.  The 
importance  of  Butterfield’s  book  is 
that  it  discusses  in  the  context  of  this 
thesis  many  poems  in  Key  West  and 
White  Buildings  which,  despite  the 
renewed  interest  in  Crane,  have 
received  very  little  critical  attention. 

No  one  could  doubt  the  usefulness 
of  Marshall  Fallwell’s  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography  of  Allen  Tate.33  If,  as  the 
editor  modestly  admits,  inaccuracies 
and  omissions  may  have  occurred, 
they  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discover.  At  the  same  time,  to  compile 
and  publish  expensive  bibliographies 
of  living  authors,  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  Tate,  there  are  numerous  check¬ 
lists  available,  would  seem  to  be  a 
task  of  questionable  value.  Fallwell 
includes  all  Tate’s  important  writings 

31  Robber  Rocks:  Letters  and  Memories  of 
Hart  Crane,  1923-1932,  by  Susan  J.  Brown. 
Wesleyan  U.P.  pp.  176.  $5.95. 

32  The  Broken  Arc:  A  Study  of  Hart  Crane, 
by  R.  W.  Butterfield.  Edinburgh:  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  pp.  xii-t-276.  £3  155. 

33  Allen  Tate:  A  Bibliography,  compiled  by 
Marshall  Fallwell  Jr.  New  York:  David 
Lewis,  pp.  vii  +  112.  $10. 
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and  the  most  significant  commentary 
about  him  up  till  1967.  The  sheer 
variety  of  Tate's  writing  almost  defies 
classification.  The  publishers  of  his 
critical  works  fall  back  on  the  title  of 
one  of  his  own  pieces  and  designate 
him  ‘man  of  American  Letters’.  This 
volume,  Essays  of  Four  Decades,34  is 
an  enlarged  and  revised  version  of  his 
complete  criticism.  It  contains  more 
than  forty  essays,  mostly  on  modern 
American  writers,  and  some  of  the 
important  theoretical  writings,  like 
‘Tension  in  Poetry’,  associated  with 
the  beginnings  of  New  Criticism. 
George  Core  writes  about  this  aspect 
of  Tate’s  work  in  ‘A  Metaphysical 
Athlete:  Allen  Tate  as  Critic’  ( South¬ 
ern  Literary  Journal). 

Robert  Creeley’s  edition  of  Charles 
Olson’s  Mayan  Letters 35  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  England  as  a  Cape  Edition. 
Apart  from  its  other  interests  this  is  an 
important  critical  work  comparing, 
as  it  does,  the  methodology  of  the 
Cantos  and  Paterson ;  ‘.  .  .  yet  by 
making  his  substance  historical  of  one 
city,  Bill  completely  licks  himself, 
lets  time  roll  under  him  as  Ez  does 
not’. 

As  Robert  Lowell’s  oeuvre  steadily 
expands,  so  too  does  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  scholarly  exegesis.  This  is 
made  easier  by  the  publication  in 
England  at  last  of  an  edition  of 
Life  Studies 36  containing  the  import¬ 
ant  autobiographical  fragment,  ‘91 
Revere  Street’.  Chris  Wallace-Crabbe 
in  ‘Robert  Lowell’s  Versions  of 
History’  ( Westerly )  acknowledges 
the  central  importance  of  Life  Studies. 
It  was  with  the  publication  of  these 
poems  that  Lowell  began  to  demon¬ 
strate  ‘a  truer  concern  with  historical 

34  Essays  of  Four  Decades ,  by  Allen  Tate. 
Chicago:  Swallow  Press,  pp.  xi+640.  $10. 

35  Mayan  Letters:  Charles  Olson,  ed.  by 
Robert  Creeley.  Cape  Editions.  Jonathan 
Cape.  pp.  91.  1 8x-.  Paperback  Is  6d. 

36  Life  Studies,  by  Robert  Lowell.  Faber  & 
Faber,  pp.  104.  2 If. 


fact  and  historical  process’.  The 
evidence  in  Rudolph  L.  Nelson’s  ‘A 
Note  on  the  Evolution  of  Robert 
Lowell’s  “The  Public  Garden’”  ( AL ) 
would  seem  to  point  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  earlier  versions  of 
this  poem  were  basically  historical, 
but  the  experience  is  transmuted  in 
the  final  version  to  a  purely  contem¬ 
porary  one.  Similarly  M.  Byron 
Raizis  claims  that  it  is  better  to  con¬ 
sider  ‘Robert  Lowell’s  Prometheus 
Unbound'  (PLL)  as  the  tragedy  of  the 
modern  intellectual.  Patricia  Meyer 
Spacks  discusses  Lowell’s  translation 
of  Juvenal’s  Tenth  Satire  in  ‘From 
Satire  to  Description’  (YR),  and  com¬ 
pares  his  attitude  towards  satire  with 
Johnson’s  in  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes. 

Lowell’s  relation  to  another  tradi¬ 
tion  is  the  subject  of  Paul  J.  Dolan’s 
essay,  ‘Lowell’s  “Quaker  Graveyard” : 
Poem  and  Tradition’  ( Renascence ). 
The  tradition  in  question  is  that  of 
the  religious  and  personal  elegy,  and 
the  forerunners  are  Lycidas  and  The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland.  Finally, 
Roger  Bowen,  in  ‘Confession  and 
Equilibrium:  Robert  Lowell’s  Poetic 
Development’  ( Criticism ),  shows  how 
Lowell  has  moved  towards  the  drama 
in  an  effort  to  unify  form  and  content. 

Two  substantial  essays  examine 
different  themes  in  Roethke’s  poetry. 
James  McMichael,  in  ‘The  Poetry  of 
Theodore  Roethke’  (SoR),  discusses 
the  ‘journey  out  of  the  self’  into  a  time¬ 
less  dimension,  whilst  William  Hey- 
en’s  ‘The  Divine  Abyss:  Theodore 
Roethke’s  Mysticism’  (TSLL)  ex¬ 
plores  the  development  of  a  more 
formal  mysticism  in  the  later  poems. 
J.  C.  Maxwell’s  ‘Notes  on  Theodore 
Roethke’  ( N&Q )  clarify  some  textual 
and  interpretative  problems  in  several 
poems. 

The  Cambridge  Review  devotes  an 
issue  to  the  poetry  of  Sylvia  Plath. 
The  poems  she  submitted  for  the 
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English  Tripos  are  discussed  by  A. 
Alvarez  in  ‘Sylvia  Plath:  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Collection’,  and  four  of  the 
poems  are  published  together  with  a 
bibliography.  There  is  a  memoir  of 
her  Cambridge  days,  ‘Remembering 
Sylvia’,  by  C.M.W.,  and  several 
essays  on  her  work,  including  ‘I  am  I’ 
by  Eric  Homberger,  ‘In  Extremis’  by 
George  Steiner,  and  ‘Sylvia  Plath  and 
the  Problem  of  Violence  in  Art’  by 
David  Holbrook. 

Finally,  there  are  several  individual 
essays  on  the  work  of  particular 
poets  that  deserve  attention:  Alan 
Holder  in  ‘Anne  Bradstreet  Revisited’ 
(CP)  compares  Berryman’s  poem 
with  Pound’s  Homage  to  Sextus 
Propertius ;  Sister  M.  Bernetta  Quinn 
discusses  a  recurring  technique  in 
‘Randall  Jarrell:  Landscapes  of  Life 
and  Life'  ( Shenandoah );  Thomas 
Parkinson  puts  together  some  inter¬ 
esting  ‘Reflections  on  Allen  Ginsberg 
as  a  Poet’  (CP);  and  Eileen  K. 
Glancy,  in  ‘James  Dickey:  A  Biblio¬ 
graphy’  (TCL),  compiles  an  extensive 
listing  of  work  both  by  and  about  the 
poet. 

3.  PROSE  FICTION 

Thomas  McCormack  describes 
Afterwords 37  as  a  volume  of  after-the- 
fact  prefaces.  Several  English  and 
American  novelists  were  invited  to 
choose  one  of  their  novels  and  write 
about  it,  ‘give  a  sort  of  craftsman’s 
journal,  a  report  describing  the 
campaign  of  the  book — how  it  began, 
what  it  looked  like  to  you  at  various 
stages,  what  problems  came  up  and 
what  solutions  you  devised,  how 
explicit  were  the  considerations  of 
craft  we  think  we  see — in  other  words, 
what  was  going  on  when  you  worked’. 
The  novelists  responded  in  a  number 
of  different  ways,  but  the  volume  as  a 

37  Afterwords:  Novelists  on  their  Novels,  ed. 
by  Thomas  McCormack.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Row.  pp.  xvi+231.  $5.95. 


whole  is  full  of  fascinating  insights, 
especially  into  the  following  novels: 
Norman  Mailer’s  The  Deer  Park, 
Louis  Auchinloss’s  The  Rector  of 
Justin,  John  Fowler’s  The  French 
Lieutenant’s  Woman,  Truman  Cap¬ 
ote’s  Other  Voices,  Other  Rooms, 
George  P.  Elliott’s  Among  the  Dangs, 
William  Gass’s  Omensetter’s  Luck, 
and  Wright  Morris’s  One  Day. 

Two  of  these  novelists,  Gass  and 
Mailer,  contribute  essays  to  The 
American  Novel  Since  World  War  Ilf* 
The  essays  in  this  collection  are  not 
original,  but  many  are  out  of  print  or 
difficult  of  access.  Marcus  Klein,  the 
editor,  arranges  them  in  four  sections 
which  represent  major  themes  or  pre¬ 
occupations  in  the  fiction  of  the 
period:  ‘Class,  Values,  and  Ideolo¬ 
gies’,  ‘Society  and  Self’,  ‘The  Under¬ 
ground’,  and  ‘Shapes  and  Language 
of  the  Novel’.  Beyond  these  broad 
divisions  he  refuses  to  suggest  any 
generalizations,  for,  as  he  says  in  his 
Introduction,  ‘Everything  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  kind  of  one’s 
samples,  and  any  general  charac¬ 
terization  might  be  sustained’. 

One  theme  that  has  obsessed 
American  novelists  and  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  Klein’s  book  is  the  use  of 
fiction  as  a  source  in  the  search  for 
historical  truth.  This  is  the  subject  of 
Nelson  Blake’s  Novelists’  America ,39 
and  the  writers  he  discusses  are 
Wolfe,  Lewis,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Faulk¬ 
ner,  Steinbeck,  Dos  Passos,  Farrell, 
and  Wright.  Blake  is  a  historian,  not  a 
literary  critic,  and  he  does  not  per¬ 
ceive  the  aesthetic  problems  centring 
on  the  complex  relations  between 
fact  and  the  imagination.  The  prob¬ 
lem  presents  itself  to  him  as  a  very 

38  The  American  Novel  Since  World  War  II, 
ed.  with  an  introduction  by  Marcus  Klein. 
Greenwich,  Conn.:  Fawcett,  pp.  287.  $1.25. 
Paperback. 

39  Novelists’  America:  Fiction  as  History, 
1910-1940,  by  Nelson  Manfred  Blake.  Syra¬ 
cuse  U.P.  pp.  xiii+279.  $6.95. 
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simple  one:  the  extent  to  which  the 
prejudiced  and  wilful  novelist  can  be 
trusted  as  a  witness  to  history.  Those 
writers  who  approximate  closest  to 
historians  in  their  technique,  there¬ 
fore,  are  praised  for  their  close  obser¬ 
vation  of  fact;  for,  that  is,  refusing  to 
accept  the  real  responsibility  of  the 
artist. 

The  Southern  Renascence  hangs 
almost  as  heavily  around  the  necks  of 
Southern  critics  today  as  the  Civil 
War  once  did  around  the  necks  of 
those  writers  who  made  the  Rena¬ 
scence  possible.  Southern  Fiction 
Today 40  is  the  record  of  a  symposium 
which,  in  addition  to  a  long  colloquy 
between  the  participants,  comprises 
essays  by  Walter  Sullivan,  Louis 
Rubin  Jr.,  and  C.  Hugh  Holman,  all 
on  the  general  subject  of  modern 
Southern  fiction.  However  hard  the 
case  for  contemporary  fiction  is 
pressed  (and  Louis  Rubin  lists  an 
impressive  number  of  good  novelists 
from  Flannery  O’Connor  to  John 
Barth)  the  figure  of  Faulkner  looms 
very  large  indeed,  as  do  those  of  the 
Fugitives.  What  made  the  Renascence 
possible  was  not  just  their  extraord¬ 
inary  talents  but  a  sense  of  shared 
political  and  social  destiny.  William 
Styron  has  the  genius,  but  he  is  really 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.  His 
very  existence  demonstrates  the  futil¬ 
ity  of  this  kind  of  exercise. 

A  much  better  case  can  be  made 
for  Jewish  fiction  in  America  since  the 
Second  World  War,  and  indeed  is,  by 
Max  Schulz  in  his  book,  Radical 
Sophistication .41  Two  factors  have 
given  great  impetus  to  Jewish  writing, 
the  creation  of  Israel  as  a  viable 
State,  and  the  processes  by  which  the 

40  Southern  Fiction  Today:  Renascence  and 
Beyond,  ed.  by  George  Core.  U.  of  Georgia 
P.  pp.  xii  +  102.  $4.50. 

41  Radical  Sophistication :  Studies  in  con¬ 
temporary  Jewish/ American  Novelists,  by 
Max  F.  Schulz.  Ohio  U.P.  pp.  xvi+224. 
$7.50.  Paperback  $2.95. 


urban  Jew  has  been  mythicized  into 
the  representative  American.  ‘The 
tension  between  the  old  and  new 
generation,  between  ghetto  and  sub¬ 
urb,  bar  mitzvah  and  little  league 
baseball,  synagogue  and  college, 
gabardine  and  Ivy-League  suit,  has 
spurred  the  Jewish  writer  to  an 
evaluation  of  his  heritage  as  Jew, 
American,  and  modern  man.’  It  is 
only  those  writers  who  see  themselves 
or  their  characters  in  such  situations 
that  Schulz  discusses.  He  has  chap¬ 
ters  on  Nathanael  West,  Bernard 
Malamud,  Norman  Mailer,  Saul 
Bellow,  Isaac  Bashevis  Singer,  Leslie 
Fiedler,  J.  D.  Salinger,  E.  L.  Wallant, 
and  Bruce  Friedman.  Whilst  these 
novelists  do  not  comprise  a  school, 
they  have  set  up  a  humanistic 
counter-current  to  the  prevailing 
world  view  of  the  Black  Humorists, 
who  themselves  are  reacting  against 
the  radical  innocence  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors. 

If  the  cultural  stereotype  of  the  Jew 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in 
American  fiction,  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  other  minority  groups.  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Beards  has  an  essay  on 
‘Stereotyping  in  Modern  American 
Fiction:  Some  Solitary  Swedish  Mad¬ 
men’  ( MSpr ),  in  which  he  shows  how 
Stephen  Crane,  Hemingway,  Kath¬ 
erine  Anne  Porter,  and  Ken  Kesey  all 
allow  themselves  to  be  trapped  by  a 
single  cultural  stereotype  involving 
the  portrayal  of  Swedes  in  ‘The  Blue 
Hotel’,  ‘The  Killers’,  ‘Noon  Wine’, 
and  One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo’s  Nest. 

Eugene  Wildman’s  introduction  to 
a  collection  of  Experiments  in  Prose 42 
is  full  of  McLuhan’s  echoes — as  is  the 
entire  volume.  Claiming  that  the 
‘exquisite  sensibility’  has  given  shape 
to  the  whole  of  Western  art  and  is  not 
just  a  ‘vertical  myth’  of  the  Romantic 

42  Experiments  in  Prose,  ed.  by  Eugene 
Wildman.  Chicago:  Swallow  Press,  pp.  x-f- 
351.  $10. 
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Revival,  he  looks  forward  with 
delight  to  the  liberation  of  both  form 
and  content  in  prose  when  the  soli¬ 
tary  singer  will  be  replaced  by  ‘Hom¬ 
er- with-a-tape-recorder’.  Wildman, 
like  his  contributors,  seems  intent  on 
destroying  all  possible  categories  and 
distinctions,  especially  that  between 
language  and  the  material  world. 
The  result  is  chaotic. 

Whilst  there  are  no  general  studies 
of  James’s  fiction  this  year,  his 
individual  novels  have  not  lacked 
critical  attention.  A  volume  in  the 
‘Twentieth  Century  Interpretations’ 
series  is  devoted  to  analysis  of 
The  Ambassadors.*3  The  critical  essays 
chosen  for  inclusion  purport  to 
exhibit  the  whole  range  of  possible 
responses,  from  Matthiessen’s  sensi¬ 
tive  reading  all  the  way  down  to 
Geismar’s  crude  attempt  at  demoli¬ 
tion.  Leon  Edel’s  essay  clearing  up  the 
confusions  surrounding  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  different  texts  of  the  novel  is 
also  reprinted,  and  so  too  is  the  entry 
in  James’s  Notebooks,  where  he  can  be 
seen  brooding  over  the  germ  of  the 
story.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  fair 
selection  of  critical  essays,  though  it 
would  be  possible  to  fill  up  two  or 
three  more  volumes  with  articles  on 
the  same  subject.  At  least  three  new 
ones  are  published  this  year :  Thomas 
J.  Bontly  argues  in  ‘The  Moral 
Perspective  of  The  Ambassadors' 

( WSCL )  that,  through  Strether’s 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  situation  he 
confronts  in  Paris,  James  sets  down 
the  conditions  for  meaningful  moral 
action;  in  'The  Ambassadors  and  the 
Genteel  Tradition:  James’s  Correc¬ 
tion  of  Hawthorne  and  Howells’ 
( NEQ ),  Robert  Emmet  Long  con¬ 
tends  that  the  novel  is  an  implicit 
correction  of  Hawthorne’s  moral 

43  Twentieth  Century  Interpretations  of 
The  Ambassadors,  ed.  by  Albert  E.  Stone  Jr. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall.  pp. 
iv+221.  Paperback  $1.25. 


dramas  of  renunciation  of  the  world, 
as  it  is  also  a  correction  of  Howells’s 
choice  of  duty  rather  than  life;  and 
in  ‘The  Floating  World  of  Lambert 
Strether’  ( ArlQ ),  James  N.  Wise  dis¬ 
cusses  the  novel’s  tidal  imagery. 

The  Portrait  of  a  Lady  is  another 
favourite  text  for  James’s  interpre¬ 
ters,  three  of  whom  tackle  various 
aspects  of  it :  Seymour  Kleinberg  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  character  of  Isabel 
Archer  in  ‘Ambiguity  and  Ambival¬ 
ence:  The  Psychology  of  Sexuality  in 
Henry  James’  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady' 

( Markham  Review)’,  Dominic  J.  Baz- 
zanella,  in  ‘The  Conclusion  to  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  Re-examined’  (AL), 
demonstrates  by  reference  to  the 
revisions  for  the  New  York  edition 
that  James  was  anxious  to  remove 
any  possible  ambiguity  about  Isabel’s 
decision  to  return  to  Osmond;  and 
John  T.  Frederick  traces  ‘Patterns  of 
Imagery  in  Chapter  XLII  of  Elenry 
James’s  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady' 
(. ArQ ),  particularly  the  opposition  of 
dark  to  light  and  cold  to  heat. 

The  revisions  James  made  to  the 
ending  of  another  early  novel  tend  to 
make  the  motivation  of  his  hero  rather 
more  ambiguous  than  less.  Martha 
Banta  discusses  this  point  in  ‘Birth  or 
Revenge:  the  Endings  of  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  The  American'  ( MFS ).  In 
‘Attitude  and  Illness  in  James’s 
Daisy  Miller'  ( L&P ),  Donald  E. 
Houghton  suggests  that  Americans 
are  shown  to  become  ill  in  Europe 
primarily  as  a  result  of  their  attitudes 
towards  the  environment.  John  Scher- 
ting  argues  in  ‘ Roderick  Hudson:  a 
Re-evaluation’  (ArQ),  that  the  novel 
yields  up  its  meaning  more  readily 
when  it  is  seen  that  Roland’s  charac¬ 
ter  is  at  the  centre  of  the  book  and  not 
at  the  periphery. 

Graham  Burns  writes  about  ‘The 
Bostonians'  (CR),  discovering  it  to  be 
not  the  work  of  social  realism  that 
many  critics  take  it  for,  but  rather 
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imagistic  in  its  organization  than 
diagnostic.  Mildred  E.  Hartsock  also 
challenges  common  critical  opinion  in 
‘ The  Princess  Casamassima:  The 
Politics  of  Power’  ( SNNTS ),  and 
argues  that  James  was  not  at  all  out 
of  touch  with  the  life  of  his  times, 
especially  with  the  real  nature  of 
revolutionary  movements.  These  two 
novels  immediately  preceded  The 
Tragic  Muse,  and  in  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  essay,  '  The  Tragic  Muse  and  its 
Forerunners’  ( AL ),  John  Kimmey 
maintains  that  without  them  James 
would  never  have  written  the  novel 
that  he  did  or  have  achieved  in  it  the 
art  that  he  wrought  by  profiting 
from  their  mistakes. 

The  novels  of  James’s  middle  period 
are  notorious  for  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
voke  quite  contradictory  readings. 
What  Maisie  Knew,  for  example,  has 
been  taken  both  for  tragedy  and  high 
comedy.  In  ‘The  Quality  of  Experi¬ 
ence  in  What  Maisie  Knew ’  ( NEQ ), 
Martha  Banta  resolves  the  problem 
by  suggesting  a  parallel  with  the 
mixed  modes  of  Jacobean  drama. 
Daniel  J.  Schneider  also  redefines  a 
novel  of  this  period  in  ‘The  “Full 
Ironic  Truth”  in  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton'  ( ConnR )  by  showing  that 
James’s  irony  plays  over  Fleda 
Vetch’s  insatiable  and  contradictory 
desires.  Fleda,  he  claims,  wants 
everything  on  her  own  terms,  and 
without  cost  to  herself,  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  give  up  a  thing. 

Of  the  shorter  fiction,  The  Turn  of 
the  Screw,  as  usual,  gets  most  atten¬ 
tion.  Thomas  J.  Bontly  explores 
‘Henry  James’s  “General  Vision  of 
Evil”  in  The  Turn  of  the  Screw ’  (SET), 
a  vision  which  is  projected  as  a 
parable  of  the  loss  of  innocence;  and 
in  ‘Three  of  Henry  James’  Dark 
Ladies’  (RS),  Ronald  M.  Meldrum 
analyses  the  character  of  the  gover¬ 
ness,  the  other  two  ladies  being  Olive 
Chancellor  and  Kate  Kroy.  Alfred 


Habegger  has  an  article  on  '‘The 
Siege  of  London :  Henry  James  and 
the  Piece  Bien  Faite’  ( MFS ),  in  which 
he  discusses  the  influence  of  plays  by 
Augier  and  Dumas.  Another  facet  of 
James’s  attitude  to  sexuality  is  the 
subject  of  Courtney  Johnson’s  ‘John 
Marcher  and  the  Paradox  of  the 
“Unfortunate”  Fall’  ( SSF ),  which 
deals  with  John  Marcher’s  sexual  im¬ 
maturity. 

Finally  there  are  three  interesting 
essays  on  various  aspects  of  James’s 
criticism  and  aesthetics:  Walter  R. 
McDonald  exposes  ‘The  Inconsisten¬ 
cies  in  Henry  James’s  Aesthetics’ 
( TSLL ),  arguing  that  he  never  came 
to  terms  with  the  diverse  premises  on 
which  his  criticism  was  based;  Leo 
Bersani,  in  ‘The  Jamesian  Lie’  (PR), 
purports  to  show  that  James  can  only 
uphold  his  theory  of  art  by  sacrificing 
to  it  his  critical  sense  of  what  is  real ; 
and  in  ‘The  Final  Preface:  Henry 
James’s  Autobiography’  (SR),  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoffa  shows  how  the  autobio¬ 
graphy  attempts  to  do  for  James’s  life 
what  his  prefaces  had  done  for  his  art, 
namely  uncover  in  it  some  ‘formative 
principles’. 

The  one  general  study  of  Dreiser’s 
fiction  this  year  is  an  essay  by  J.  D. 
Thomas,  ‘Epimetheus  Bound:  Theo¬ 
dore  Dreiser  and  the  Novel  of 
Thought’  (SHR).  In  it  he  argues  that 
Dreiser’s  determinism  and  agnosti¬ 
cism  are  countered  by  an  equally 
strong  religious  belief  in  design.  H. 
Alan  Wycherley  makes  a  similar 
point  about  Dreiser’s  other  writings 
in  ‘Mechanism  and  Vitalism  in 
Dreiser’s  Nonfiction’  (TSLL).  Jack 
Salzman  has  two  essays  on  Sister 
Carrie:  in  the  first,  ‘The  Critical 
Recognition  of  Sister  Carrie:  1900- 
1907’  (JAmS),  he  corrects  some 
assumptions  about  the  hostile  re¬ 
sponse  to  Dreiser’s  novel,  demon¬ 
strating  that  in  terms  both  of  sales 
and  reviews,  the  novel  did  not  fare  as 
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badly  as  Dreiser  himself  later  claim¬ 
ed;  and  in  ‘Dreiser  and  Ade:  A  Note 
on  the  Text  of  Sister  Carrie '  (A  L)  he 
brings  to  light  a  small  debt  owed  by 
Dreiser  to  Fables  in  Slang.  Christo¬ 
pher  G.  Katope  also  has  an  essay  on 
‘ Sister  Carrie  and  Spencer’s  First 
Principles'  ( AL ),  in  which  he  uncovers 
a  much  larger  debt  to  Spencer’s  laws 
of  evolution  and  dissolution.  Dreiser 
also  made  important  use  of  Tho- 
reau’s  Walden,  as  Charles  L.  Camp¬ 
bell  shows  in  'An  American  Tragedy, 
or.  Death  in  the  Woods’  ( MFS ).  But 
whereas  Thoreau  finds  himself  at 
Walden  Pond,  Big  Bitten  Lake  brings 
only  loss  to  Clyde,  thus  exemplifying 
a  radically  new  version  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  myth.  Finally,  in  ‘The¬ 
odore  Dreiser’s  “Nigger  Jeff”:  The 
Development  of  an  Aesthetic’  (AL), 
Donald  Pizer  traces  significant 
changes  in  Dreiser’s  attitude  towards 
art  through  three  versions  of  this 
short  story. 

Willa  Cather’s  feeling  for  her 
region  inspires  different  critics  to  re¬ 
interpret  her  fiction  in  the  light  of  it : 
Sister  Lucy  Schneider  argues  in 
‘Artistry  and  Intuition:  Willa  Cath¬ 
er’s  “Land-Philosophy”’  (SDR)  that 
her  works  show  a  chronological 
development  of  her  basic  idea  that  the 
land  is  good  in  itself ;  this  view  would 
seem  to  be  supported  by  Maynard 
Fox  who,  in  ‘Proponents  of  Order: 
Tom  Outland  and  Bishop  Latour’ 
(WAL),  shows  that  in  two  works  at 
least  Willa  Cather  uses  nature  to 
symbolize  order;  a  similar  point  is 
made  by  Terence  Martin  in  ‘The 
Drama  of  Memory  in  My  Antonia' 
(PMLA),  the  identification  here  being 
between  Antonia  and  the  prairie. 

Ray  Lewis  White  has  produced  a 
magnificent  edition  of  Sherwood 
Anderson’s  Memoirs ,44  When  Ander- 

44  Sherwood  Anderson's  Memoirs,  ed.  by 
Ray  Lewis  White.  U.  of  N.  Carolina  P.  pp. 
xxxix  +  579.  $15. 


son  died  in  1941  he  had  been  writing 
his  autobiography  for  nine  years  and 
he  left  behind  thousands  of  manu¬ 
script  pages.  Paul  Rosenfeld  pub¬ 
lished  a  version  of  this  book  in  the 
following  year,  but,  as  White  demon¬ 
strates,  it  had  been  so  drastically  cut 
and  edited  that  it  bore  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  anything  Anderson  could 
have  intended.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  White’s  version  is  the  best 
edition  we  shall  ever  have.  His 
editing  is  scrupulous,  and  his  bio¬ 
graphical  and  bibliographical  notes 
are  unobtrusively  helpful.  Above  all, 
this  is  a  sympathetic  text  of  an 
important  American  work  that  has 
been  unavailable  for  too  long. 

The  continuing  attempt  to  arrive  at 
a  definitive  interpretation  of  Wines- 
burg,  Ohio  is  further  pursued  in  two 
essays:  David  Stouck  in  ‘ Winesburg , 
Ohio  and  the  Failure  of  Art’  (TCL) 
attacks  Edwin  Fussell’s  view  that  the 
book  is  a  Bildungsromaiv,  and  Walter 
R.  McDonald  takes  a  more  conven¬ 
tional  view  in  ‘ Winesburg ,  Ohio: 
Tale  of  Isolation'  (UR),  asserting 
once  again  the  failure  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  to  escape  their  isolation  through 
communication.  ‘Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son:  American  Mythopoeist’  (AL)  is 
an  attempt  by  Benjamin  T.  Spencer  to 
show  that  Anderson’s  imagination 
achieves  its  finest  expression  in 
narratives  such  as  ‘Death  in  the 
Woods’  or  in  parts  of  Dark  Laughter 
where  the  preternatural  or  arche¬ 
typal  not  only  gave  it  unity  and 
direction  but  also  evoked  a  con- 
notative  style  approaching  the  idiom 
of  poetry. 

In  a  new  Yugoslav  journal,  Acta 
Neophilologica  (1968),  Ronald  Gotte- 
smann,  ‘Louis  Adamic  and  Upton 
Sinclair:  the  Record  of  a  Friendship’, 
publishes  with  a  few  annotations 
fifty-two  letters  dating  from  1924  to 
1947  that  passed  between  Sinclair  and 
the  Slovene-American  writer,  and 
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one  from  the  latter  to  Mrs  Crane- 
Gartz.  [C.G.H.] 

E.  D.  Lowry  has  an  excellent  essay 
on  ‘The  Lively  Art  of  Manhattan 
Transfer'  ( PMLA ),  in  which  he  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrates  that  Dos  Pas- 
sos  ‘was  one  of  the  few  writers  of  the 
twenties  to  make  extensive  use  of  the 
machine-conscious  futuristic  concepts 
which  accompanied  the  emergence  of 
modernism’.  He  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  when  analysing  the  visual 
quality  of  the  novel. 

G.  Almansi  ultimately  discards  two 
of  his  ‘Three  Versions  of  an  Article  on 
Henry  Miller’  ( Twentieth  Century 
Studies ) — that  Miller  is  a  poor 
novelist  of  bad  taste,  that  he  is  a  poor 
novelist  with  a  certain  skill  in  express¬ 
ing  an  intense  vision — and  adopts  the 
view  that  his  weaknesses  are  out¬ 
weighed  by  the  power  of  his  satire. 
George  Warren  Polley  makes  out  a 
case  for  a  rather  unusual  view  of 
Miller  in  ‘The  Art  of  Religious 
Writing:  Henry  Miller  as  Religious 
Writer’  (SDR),  and  so  too  does  Paul 
R.  Jackson,  who  maintains  in  ‘Henry 
Miller’s  Literary  Pregnancies’  ( L&P ) 
that  the  basic  mode  of  literary  crea¬ 
tion  for  Miller  is  a  grand  myth  of 
personal  regeneration. 

Marvin  J.  LaHood  has  gathered 
together  in  one  book  no  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  essays  on  Fitzgerald’s  Tender  is 
the  Night.*5  They  have  all  been  pub¬ 
lished  before,  and  some  of  them,  like 
Arthur  Mizener’s,  are  quite  well 
known.  Such  collections  make  very 
tedious  reading,  for  no  matter  how 
good  the  individual  contributions 
there  is  inevitably  a  great  deal  of  repe¬ 
tition.  The  authors  of  the  various 
essays  are:  John  Kuehl,  G.  C. 
Millard,  Kent  and  Gretchen  Kreuter, 
Richard  D.  Lehan,  James  E.  Miller 
Jr.,  Eugene  White,  James  Ellis, 

45  Tender  is  the  Night :  Essays  in  Criticism, 
ed.  by  Marvin  J.  LaHood.  Indiana  U.P.  pp. 
xi+208.  81r. 
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Abraham  H.  Steinberg,  William  F. 
Hall,  Robert  Stanton,  Lee  M.  White- 
head,  John  Grube,  William  E. 
Doherty,  and  LaHood  himself. 

'This  Side  of  Paradise:  the  Domina¬ 
ting  Intention’  (SNNTS),  by  Barry 
Gross,  aims  to  prove  that  in  his  first 
novel  Fitzgerald  had  already  found 
what  was  to  be  his  main  theme,  that 
only  struggle  gives  value  to  the  chaos 
of  modern  life.  Richard  Astro  makes  a 
most  interesting  juxtaposition  and 
suggests  a  definite  influence  in  '  Van- 
do  ver  and  the  Brute  and  The  Beautiful 
and  the  Damned:  A  Search  for  Them¬ 
atic  and  Stylistic  Reinterpretations’ 
( MFS ).  Clinton  S.  Burhans  Jr.  sug¬ 
gests  in  ‘“Magnificently  Attune  to 
Life”:  The  Value  of  “Winter 
Dreams’”  ( SSF )  that  Dexter  Green 
is  more  than  what  he  is  usually  taken 
to  be,  a  first  try-out  of  Gatsby.  James 
Gindin  in  a  general  essay,  ‘Gods  and 
Fathers  in  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s 
Novels’  ( MLQ ),  takes  up  a  position 
not  unlike  Marius  Bewley’s  by  pro¬ 
claiming  that,  though  Fitzgerald’s 
heroes  are  romantics,  their  romanti¬ 
cism  is  always  sternly  rebuked  by  the 
author. 

Elizabeth  Kerr’s  Yoknapatawpha 46 
is  in  some  respects  a  curious  work, 
inducing  in  the  reader  a  kind  of 
double  vision.  This  is  most  obviously 
the  case  with  the  map  she  prints, 
imposing  Yoknapatawpha  County  on 
to  Lafayette  County,  Jefferson  on  to 
Oxford.  But  the  whole  book  is  like 
this  too,  even  though  in  comparing 
fiction  and  fact  she  usually  keeps  the 
factual  parts  in  footnotes.  None  the 
less  a  study  of  this  kind  does  provide  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  external 
information,  especially  for  the  English 
reader  of  Faulkner.  And  the  discrep¬ 
ancies  she  discovers,  or  the  shifts  in 
emphasis,  do  have  their  significance 

46  Yoknapatawpha:  Faulkner’s  ‘ Little  Post¬ 
age  Stamp  of  Native  Soil’,  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Kerr.  Fordham  U.P.  pp.  284.  $8. 
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for  the  interpretation  of  Faulkner’s 
oeuvre,  for,  as  becomes  evident, 
Faulkner  was  not  attempting,  as 
Robert  Penn  Warren  asserts,  a 
‘scrupulously  faithful  report  of  the 
real  world’. 

By  a  nice  coincidence  the  other  half 
of  Faulkner’s  life  and  work  is  the 
subject  of  H.  Richardson’s  book, 
William  Faulkner:  The  Journey  to 
Self-Discovery ,47  Self-discovery  came 
of  course,  with  the  opening  up  of 
Yoknapatawpha  in  Sartoris,  and 
Richardson’s  book  deals  with  every¬ 
thing  up  until  that  moment.  There 
have  been  several  earlier  biographies 
of  Faulkner,  but  most  of  them, 
according  to  Richardson,  have  helped 
to  perpetuate  a  distorted  picture  of  an 
eccentric  genius  and  not  the  real 
Faulkner  at  all.  His  own  method  is  to 
weave  together  biographical  and 
literary  facts  in  strict  chronological 
order,  and  for  this  purpose  he  has  un¬ 
earthed  a  great  deal  of  new  material. 
This  is  neither  a  definitive  biography 
of  Faulkner’s  early  life,  nor  yet  a 
comprehensive  critique  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  but  it  will  be  a  very  useful  aid  to 
anyone  attempting  either. 

Critics  continue  their  search  for 
Christian,  Freudian,  or  mythic  signi¬ 
ficance  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury: 
James  M.  Mellard  discovers  most  of 
these  elements  in  discussing  ‘Jason 
Compson:  Humor,  Hostility  and  the 
Rhetoric  of  Aggression’  ( SHR) ; 
Weldon  Thornton  ransacks  the  Bible 
and  discovers  something  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees  that  provides 
him  with  ‘A  Note  on  the  Source  of 
Faulkner’s  Jason’  ( SNNTS );  and 
Gerald  M.  Garmon  maintains  that 
‘Mirror  Imagery  in  The  Sound  and  the 
Fury’’  (ESA)  is  important  as  symbol, 
motif,  and  coincidental  background. 

Mythological  and  Christian  inter- 

47  William  Faulkner:  The  Journey  to  Self- 
Discovery,  by  H.  Edward  Richardson.  U.  of 
Missouri  P.  pp.  xii+258.  $8.50. 


pretations  also  characterize  two  essays 
on  Requiem  For  a  Nun:  John  Kenny 
Crane,  in  ‘The  Jefferson  Courthouse: 
An  Axis  Exsecrabilis  MundV  ( TCL ), 
attempts  to  show  that  Faulkner’s 
view  of  civilization  is  strikingly 
similar  to  Mircea  Eliade’s  in  The 
Myth  of  the  Eternal  Return  and  The 
Sacred  and  the  Profane',  James  R. 
Giermanski,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
that  ‘William  Faulkner’s  Use  of  the 
Confessional’  (Renascence)  ‘trans¬ 
ports  the  reader  through  Christian 
sacramental  expiation’. 

In  ‘Doing  the  Best  They  Can’ 
(GaR),  Thornton  H.  Parsons  turns 
his  back  on  this  kind  of  interpretation 
by  suggesting  that  the  real  theme  of 
As  I  Lay  Dying  is  ‘familyness’  or 
‘burdenism’,  but  Robert  Reed  San- 
derlin  brings  us  back  to  a  Hebraic- 
Christian  reading  with  ‘ As  I  Lay 
Dying:  Christian  Symbols  and  The¬ 
matic  Implications’  (SoQ). 

After  all  this  it  is  refreshing  to  read 
Ladell  Payne’s  ‘The  Trilogy:  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  Comic  Epic  in  Prose’  (SNNTS), 
a  discussion  of  the  American  author’s 
debt  to  Fielding.  Dale  A.  Sorenson 
also  writes  a  relatively  straightfor¬ 
ward  account  of  ‘Structure  in  William 
Faulkner’s  Sartoris:  the  Contrast 
between  Psychological  and  Natural 
Time’  (ArQ).  Of  the  general  essays  on 
Faulkner,  easily  the  most  interesting 
is  James  A.  Winn’s  study  of  ‘Faulk¬ 
ner’s  Revisions:  Stylist  at  Work’ 
(AL),  for  which  he  used  manuscripts 
in  the  Alderman  Library  of  the 
University  of  Virginia. 

Finally,  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  William  Faulkner  Special  Issue  of 
the  Mississippi  Quarterly,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  following  pieces:  ‘Masculin¬ 
ity  and  Menfolk  in  The  Hamlef,  by 
P.  R.  Broughton;  ‘Sex  and  the  Artist 
in  Mosquitoes' ,  by  M.  M.  Dunlap; 
‘The  Influence  of  Joseph  Herges- 
heimer  Upon  Mosquitoes' ,  by  P. 
Franklin;  ‘William  Faulkner’s  Leg- 
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endary  Novels:  The  Snopes  Trilogy', 
by  Joseph  J.  Arpad;  ‘William  Faulk¬ 
ner  and  Provincetown  Drama,  1920- 
1922’,  by  James  E.  Kibler  Jr. ;  ‘Theme, 
Imagery,  and  Structure  in  The  Ham¬ 
let',  by  L.  T.  Prior;  ‘Jason  Compson 
and  the  Costs  of  Speculation’,  by 
William  W.  Cobau;  and  ‘Robinson 
Jeffers’  ‘Tamar’  and  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury',  by  Thomas  L.  McHaney. 

As  Carlos  Baker  so  rightly  says  in 
the  Preface  to  his  biography,  Ernest 
Hemingway ,48  an  enormous  fund  of 
misinformation  about  him  is  already 
in  print.  The  legends  that  have  pro¬ 
liferated,  before  and  after  his  death, 
must  have  made  this  an  extremely 
difficult  book  to  write.  In  an  effort  to 
get  as  close  to  the  truth  as  possible 
Baker  interviewed  or  wrote  to  an 
extraordinary  number  of  people,  and, 
where  the  written  or  spoken  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  can  be  adduced, 
one  can  be  sure  that  this  life  is  as 
free  from  error  as  anything  that  is 
likely  to  be  written  about  Heming¬ 
way.  In  the  last  analysis,  however,  a 
writer  is  most  interesting  when  most 
alone,  and  it  is  at  these  moments  that 
Carlos  Baker  the  novelist  seems  to 
take  over  from  Professor  Baker  the 
scholar.  This  is  particularly  true  of  his 
account  of  Hemingway’s  suicide.  On 
the  other  hand  the  book  is  full  of  fas¬ 
cinating  facts  and  stories  that  deserve 
to  be  better  known,  for  example,  his 
pages  on  the  award  of  the  Nobel 
Prize  and  Hemingway's  reactions  to 
it. 

William  Seward  covers  some  of  the 
same  ground  in  his  book,  My  Friend 
Ernest  Hemingway ,49  It  is  subtitled 
‘An  Affectionate  Reminiscence’,  and 
one  cannot  help  suspect  that  Seward’s 
affection  for  Hemingway  has  not 

48  Ernest  Hemingway:  A  Lije  Story,  by 
Carlos  Baker.  Collins,  pp.  702.  63,?. 

49  My  Friend  Ernest  Hemingway,  by 
William  Seward.  South  Brunswick  and  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes.  London:  Thomas 
Yoseloff.  pp.  69.  $4.50. 


always  been  conducive  to  objectivity. 
He  spends  much  of  the  book  defend¬ 
ing  Hemingway  against  the  attacks  of 
hostile  critics  and  seems  to  think  that 
in  order  to  ‘explain  what  the  gather¬ 
ing  myth  obscures— that  Hemingway 
was  endearingly  and  admirably 
human’  he  has  to  praise  everything 
that  Hemingway  ever  did,  including 
Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees. 
Worse  than  this,  though,  he  implies 
that  the  only  reason  for  not  liking 
Hemingway’s  work  must  be  envy. 
Lloyd  Arnold’s  book  on  Hemingway50 
is  even  more  peripheral,  being  mainly 
concerned  with  hunting  trips  in 
Idaho.  No  doubt  he  tells  the  story 
‘the  way  it  really  was’,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  not  a  very  interesting 
story. 

Another  of  Hemingway’s  critics 
defends  Across  the  River  and  Into  the 
Trees.  Delbert  Wylder  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  the  novel  in 
Hemingway’s  Heroes,51  most  of  which 
is  spent  in  an  attempt  to  show  that 
Cantwell  is  not  an  idealization  of 
Hemingway  himself  but  a  carefully 
created  ‘tyrant  and  hero’,  and  that  the 
book  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
controlled  of  all  his  novels.  Wylder’s 
thesis  is  that  Hemingway  turned 
from  the  portrayal  of  guilt-ridden, 
wounded,  and  self-destructive  anti- 
heroes  in  his  early  fiction  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  mythical,  tyrannical,  or  saintly 
heroes  in  his  last  works.  In  his 
attempt  to  combat  the  more  usual 
view  of  Hemingway’s  repetitiveness, 
Wylder  occasionally  strains  to  make 
dubious  discriminations  between  the 
novels,  but  he  also  makes  some  inter¬ 
estingly  fresh  points  about  the  details 
of  the  novels  and  stories. 

50  High  on  the  Wild  with  Hemingway,  by 
Lloyd  R.  Arnold.  Caldwell,  Idaho:  Caxton 
Printers  (1968).  pp.  xiv+343. 

51  Hemingway's  Heroes,  by  Delbert  E. 
Wylder.  U.  of  New  Mexico  P.  pp.  256.  $6.95. 
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Jackson  Benson’s  view  of  Heming¬ 
way  is  rather  different.  In  The  Writ¬ 
er’s  Art  of  Self-Defense 52  he  main¬ 
tains  that  the  development  of  Hem¬ 
ingway’s  art  must  be  seen  as  a  result 
of  his  efforts  ‘to  express  and  control 
the  emotions  that  gnawed  at  him  and 
threatened  to  devour  both  him  and  his 
art’.  The  various  headings  under 
which  he  discusses  these  efforts  are: 
comedy,  satire,  game  structure,  worry 
and  terror,  tragedy  and  allegory.  It  is  a 
convincing  argument,  reinforced  by 
the  interesting  biographical  data 
relating  mainly  to  Hemingway’s 
family  relationships. 

The  rumours  and  myths  about 
Hemingway’s  life  were  matched  after 
his  death  by  stories  of  the  unpublished 
work  he  left  behind.  Philip  Young 
and  Charles  Mann  now  print  an 
inventory  of  The  Hemingway  Manu¬ 
scripts53  which  tells  exactly  what  his 
literary  estate  consists  of.  The  truth — 
though  it  does  not  come  near  the 
wildly  exaggerated  accounts  of  many 
unpublished  novels  current  at  the 
time  of  his  death — is  remarkable.  As 
well  as  his  ‘sea  novel’,  published  since 
this  inventory,  there  are,  among  the 
twenty  thousand  pages  of  manuscripts 
short  stories  and  poems  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  published  in  the 
future,  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of 
material  in  draft  or  revised  form 
which  will  be  made  available  to 
scholars  eventually. 

Hemingway’s  lesser-known  short 
stories  form  the  basis  for  some  of  the 
more  interesting  essays  this  year. 
Martin  Light  in  ‘Of  Wasteful  Deaths: 
Hemingway’s  Stories  about  the  Span¬ 
ish  War’  ( WHR )  and  Julian  Smith  in 
‘Christ  Times  Four:  Hemingway’s 
Unknown  Spanish  Civil  War  Stories’ 

52  Hemingway :  The  Writer’s  Art  of  Self- 
Defense,  by  Jackson  J.  Benson.  U.  of  Minne¬ 
sota  P.  pp.  x-f 202.  Paperback  $2.95. 

53  The  Hemingway  Manuscripts:  An  Inven¬ 
tory,  by  Philip  Young  and  Charles  W.  Mann. 
Pennsylvania  State  U.P.  pp.  xiii  +  138.  $5.95. 


( ArQ )  take  rather  different  views  of 
the  same  material.  Light  sees  the 
importance  of  these  stories — ‘The 
Denunciation’,  ‘The  Butterfly  and  the 
Tank’,  ‘Night  Before  Battle’,  ‘Nobody 
Ever  Dies’,  and  ‘Under  the  Ridge’ — 
in  what  they  record  of  the  experiences 
that  went  into  the  writing  of  For 
Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  Smith,  on  the 
other  hand,  sees  in  them  a  major 
expression  of  the  Christian  motifs  of 
sacrifice  and  communion.  Anthony 
J.  Petrarca  examines  a  different  kind 
of  war  story  in  his  discussion  of  ‘Irony 
of  Situation  in  Ernest  Hemingway’s 
“Soldiers  Home”’  (. EJ ).  In  ‘Taking 
Apart  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott”’ 
{Markham  Review),  Allen  Shepherd 
discovers  that  the  later,  bowdlerized 
version  is  better  than  the  original. 

‘The  Relationship  between  the 
Short  Story  and  the  Novel,  Realism 
and  Naturalism  in  Hemingway’s  Art’ 
(. HSE )  is  the  first  part  of  an  essay  in 
which  Peter  Egri  attempts  to  point 
out  the  similar  and  dissimilar  treat¬ 
ment  of  motifs  in  Hemingway’s  short 
stories  and  novels.  From  this  com¬ 
parison  he  tries  to  draw  conclusions 
about  the  quality  and  interrelation  of 
Hemingway’s  realism  and  naturalism. 
In  this  section  of  his  essay  he  analyses 
In  Our  Time,  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  Men 
Without  Women,  and  A  Farewell  to 
Arms. 

Claire  Sprague  writes  interestingly 
about  ‘ The  Sun  Also  Rises :  Its  “Clear 
Financial  Basis’”  ( AQ ),  maintaining 
that  Hemingway’s  literal  use  of 
money  supports  a  subtle  and  ironic 
symbolic  exploration  of  value.  Ber¬ 
tram  D.  Sarason  writes  about  the 
same  novel  in  ‘Lady  Brett  Ashley 
and  Lady  Duff  Twysden’  ( ConnR ), 
and  concludes  that  there  were  gross 
distortions  made  of  the  living  Lady 
Duff.  John  S.  Hill,  in  ‘7o  Have  and 
Have  Not :  Hemingway’s  Hiatus’ 
{MQ),  claims  that  the  book  has  ‘no 
development  of  character,  no  unify- 
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ing  theme,  only  a  chaotic  structure 
and  is  unbearably  dull’.  Finally,  in 
‘The  Hemingway  Problem’  (VQR), 
William  Wasserstrom  attempts  in  a 
general  essay  to  cut  down  to  size  the 
myths  about  both  his  character  and 
his  literary  achievement. 

The  albatross  that  Paschal  Reeves 
writes  about  in  his  book  on  Thomas 
Wolfe 54  is  Wolfe's  uncritical  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  attitudes  of  his  country¬ 
men  to  race  and  nationality;  attitudes 
which  prevented  him  from  ever 
achieving  his  avowed  intent  of  prob¬ 
ing  ‘the  whole  consciousness  of  his 
people  and  nation’.  Reeves  maintains 
that  Wolfe’s  fiction  is  shaped  prim¬ 
arily  by  nineteenth-century  ideas  and 
particularly  by  notions  of  racial 
superiority,  exclusiveness,  veneration 
for  established  tradition,  distrust  of 
unassimilated  cultural  patterns,  and  a 
suspicion  of  urban  values.  Whilst 
Reeves  also  tries  to  show  Wolfe  finally 
emerging  at  the  end  of  his  life  as  a 
prophet  of  democracy  and  brother¬ 
hood,  the  detailed  picture  of  him 
culled  from  a  very  comprehensive 
study  of  the  texts  of  his  novels  is 
finally  that  of  a  narrow,  prejudiced 
racist. 

Leslie  Field's  collection  of  essays, 
Three  Decades  of  Criticism ,55  is  an 
excellent  compilation.  As  he  says  in 
his  introduction  ‘what  has  been 
written  about  Wolfe  the  man  all  but 
dwarfs  that  which  has  been  seriously 
written  about  his  fiction’  and,  he 
might  have  added,  most  of  that  is 
sensational  gossip  anyway.  This  book 
is  divided  into  four  sections:  the 
major  themes,  style,  specific  novels, 
and  the  short  stories.  There  are  good 
essays  in  each  of  these  sections  and 

54  Thomas  Wolfe’s  Albatross:  Race  and 
Nationality  in  America ,  by  Paschal  Reeves. 
U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  viii  +  160.  $6. 

55  Thomas  Wolfe:  Three  Decades  of  Criti¬ 
cism,  ed.  by  Leslie  A.  Field.  University  of 
London  Press.  New  York  U.P.  pp.  xxv  + 
224.  63*. 


also  interesting  disagreements  be¬ 
tween  the  contributors,  for  example 
between  Robert  S.  Slack  and  Bernard 
DeVoto  who  differ  radically  about 
Wolfe’s  achievement.  There  is  also  a 
large  checklist  of  Wolfe  criticism 
chosen  from  amongst  the  twenty- 
five  books  and  five  hundred  articles 
published  since  1947. 

To  this  number  Ladell  Payne  has 
added  an  item  on  Thomas  Wolfe,56 
which  is  something  between  an  article 
and  a  book.  It  is  a  brief  monograph 
published  in  a  series  called  ‘Southern 
Writers’.  Within  the  limit  of  forty 
pages  he  does  what  is  possible,  writing 
briefly  about  Wolfe’s  life  and  sum¬ 
marizing  the  four  novels.  The  other 
work — two  collections  of  stories,  the 
plays.  The  Story  of  a  Novel,  the  letters 
and  journals— he  has  to  write  off  in  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  at  the  end. 

Hari  Singh  explores  one  of  Wolfe’s 
major  themes  in  ‘Thomas  Wolfe: 
The  Idea  of  Eternity’  (SCR),  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  he  came  to  view  eternity 
as  a  simple  extension  of  time,  without 
the  mystical  view  that  there  is  an 
order  of  reality  beyond  the  temporal 
one.  In  ‘Thomas  Wolfe  and  the 
Quest  for  Language’  (Ohio  University 
Review),  Duane  Schneider  discusses 
Wolfe’s  search  for  the  ‘word’  as  a 
metaphor  representing  his  attempt  to 
express  the  scope  of  human  experi¬ 
ence.  Most  of  the  evidence  is  drawn 
from  The  Story  of  a  Novel  and  the 
short  fiction. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the 
Casebook  series,  on  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath,51  is  understandably  very  large. 
Steinbeck’s  novel  has  always  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  though  not 
all  of  it  has  come  from  literary 
critics.  Agnes  Donohue  has  wisely 

56  Thomas  Wolfe,  by  Ladell  Payne.  South¬ 
ern  Writers  Series  No.  9.  Austin,  Texas: 
Steck-Vaughn.  pp.  43.  $1. 

57  A  Casebook  on  The  Grapes  of  Wrath,  ed. 
by  Agnes  McNeill  Donohue.  N.Y. :  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell,  pp.  xi+306. 
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divided  the  essays  included  into  two 
sections,  one  dealing  with  the  novel  as 
a  social  document,  and  the  other 
stressing  its  literary  qualities.  Most 
of  the  essays  in  the  first  section,  nearly 
all  written  within  five  years  of  the 
novel’s  publication,  discuss  the  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  hostility  encountered  by 
the  novel  in  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties.  The  various  accusations  level¬ 
led  at  Steinbeck  and  the  actions  taken 
to  prevent  distribution  of  the  novel 
did  its  sales  nothing  but  good,  and 
helped  to  establish  it  as  a  modern 
classic.  In  the  second  section  there  are 
twenty-nine  essays  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  novel’s  style,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  meaning,  with  a  heavy 
preponderance  of  critics  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  its  Biblical  images  and 
symbols. 

In  ‘Steinbeck’s  Attempt  to  Escape 
the  Literary  Fallacy’  ( MFS ),  Henry 
L.  Golemba  discusses  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  Steinbeck’s  adoption  of  a 
‘non-teleological  approach’  to  his 
materials.  He  maintains  that  Stein¬ 
beck’s  attempt  at  neutral  representa¬ 
tion  is  a  failure.  Donald  E.  Houghton 
examines  another  characteristic  of 
Steinbeck’s  fiction  in  ‘“Westering”  in 
“Leader  of  the  People”’  (WAV).  He 
argues  that  the  digression  about 
westering  spoils  the  emotional  and 
thematic  unity  of  the  story.  Elizabeth 
E.  McMahan  expounds  the  basic 
theme  of  another  short  story  in  ‘The 
Chrysanthemums:  A  Study  of  a 
Woman’s  Sexuality’  (MFS). 

The  Complete  Works  of  Nathanael 
West,58  is  a  welcome  reprint,  especi¬ 
ally  as  it  contains  Alan  Ross’s  ‘intro¬ 
duction  exploring  what  he  calls  the 
‘Breughel-like  stillness’  of  West’s 
canvas.  Sanford  Pinsker  discusses  a 
related  area  of  West’s  work  but  makes 
a  different  comparison  in  ‘Charles 

58  Nathanael  West:  The  Complete  Works. 
Introduction  by  Alan  Ross.  Seeker  &  War¬ 
burg.  pp.  xxii+421.  45s. 


Dickens  and  Nathanael  West:  Great 
Expectations  Unfulfilled’  (Topic  18). 

Katherine  Anne  Porter’s  work  has 
always  attracted  the  attention  of  good 
critics  such  as  Ray  B.  West  and 
Cleanth  Brooks,  as  well  as  that  of  her 
fellow  Southern  writers,  Eudora 
Welty  and  Robert  Penn  Warren. 
Their  essays,  together  with  others  by 
Edward  G.  Schwartz,  James  William 
Johnson,  John  W.  Aldridge,  Sarah 
Youngblood,  Bro.  Joseph  Wiesen- 
farth,  George  Core,  Lodwick  Hartley, 
M.  M.  Liberman,  Robert  B.  Heilman, 
and  Glenway  Wescott,  have  now  been 
brought  together  into  a  Critical 
Symposium.59  The  book  also  contains 
a  good  bibliography  as  well  as  the 
splendidly  outspoken  Paris  Review 
interview  conducted  by  Barbara 
Thompson  in  which  Katherine  Anne 
Porter  says  exactly  what  she  thinks  of 
Scott  Fitzgerald  and  Styron.  After 
reading  this  one  hardly  needs  Robert 
Penn  Warren’s  discussion  of  her  un¬ 
compromising  intellectual  rigour,  in 
‘Irony  with  a  Center’,  to  begin  to 
understand  why  she  has  never  had  a 
popular  audience. 

M.  M.  Liberman  supplies  ‘Some 
Observations  on  the  Genesis  of 
Ship  of  Fools:  A  Letter  from  Kather¬ 
ine  Anne  Porter’  (PM LA).  The  letter 
was  written  to  Malcolm  Cowley  in 
1931  just  after  she  had  undertaken  the 
voyage  which  served  as  the  basis  for 
her  novel.  Also  in  PMLA,  Leon 
Gottfried  has  a  long  and  detailed 
analysis  of  one  of  her  most  famous 
short  stories  ‘Flowering  Judas’,  in 
which  hell  and  its  leading  personages 
are  portrayed  by  relating  them 
parodically  to  heaven.  His  essay  is 
called  ‘Death’s  Other  Kingdom: 
Dantesque  and  Theological  Sym¬ 
bolism  in  “Flowering  Judas”  ’. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  himself  is  the 

59  Katherine  Anne  Porter:  A  Critical  Sym¬ 
posium,  ed.  by  Lodwick  Hartley  and  George 
Core.  U.  of  Georgia  P.  pp.  xxii+242.  $7.50. 
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subject  of  a  Fugitive  Bibliography ,60 
As  Mary  Nance  Huff  writes  in  her 
Introduction,  Warren  is  easily  the 
most  versatile  of  a  very  distinguished 
group  of  writers,  and  has  made  signi¬ 
ficant  contributions  to  biography, 
fiction,  drama,  poetry,  and  criticism. 
Whilst  his  activity  in  these  fields  is 
sufficient  to  necessitate  a  large 
volume,  it  does  not  begin  to  exhaust 
his  career  as  a  man  of  letters,  which 
has  also  embraced  a  good  deal  of 
editing  and  journalism.  Given  this 
pi'odigious  energy,  it  is  obviously  not 
possible  for  John  Longley  to  do 
justice  to  Robert  Penn  Warren61  in  a 
small  pamphlet.  Most  of  the  available 
space  is  given  over  to  a  discussion  of 
the  novels,  and  the  poetry  is  relegated 
to  a  brief  final  summary.  Even  when 
writing  about  the  fiction,  Longley’s 
terseness  can  be  unhelpful,  as  in  this 
example  from  Flood :  ‘Specific  and 
relevant  critical  questions  are  as 
follows:  (1)  are  all  those  philosophic 
and  thematic  resonances  clear  to  the 
reader,  once  he  has  done  his  home¬ 
work;  and  (2)  does  the  book  succeed 
in  what  it  attempts  to  do?  The  answer 
to  both  is  yes’. 

Robert  Penn  Warren  is  also  one  of 
the  most  perceptive  critics  of  modern 
fiction.  Certainly  Neil  Isaacs  is 
indebted  to  him  in  his  short  study  of 
Eudora  Welty.62  Warren’s  essay  was 
published  in  1944  and  Isaacs  calls  it 
‘prophetic’.  What  his  own  essay 
seems  to  indicate  rather  is  that 
Eudora  Welty’s  use  of  myth  and 
ritual  gives  her  fiction  its  characteristic 
shape  which  does  not  radically  change. 

Ashley  Brown  covers  much  the 

60  Robert  Penn  Warren :  A  Bibliography, 
compiled  by  Mary  Nance  Huff.  New  York: 
David  Lewis  (1968).  pp.  x  +  171.  $10. 

61  Robert  Penn  Warren,  by  John  L.  Long- 
ley  Jr.  Southern  Writers  Series  No.  2.  Austin, 
Texas:  Steck-Vaughn.  pp.  43.  $1. 

62  Eudora  Welty,  by  Neil  Isaacs.  Southern 
Writers  Series  No.  8.  Austin,  Texas:  Steck- 
Vaughn.  pp.  43.  $1. 


same  ground  in  ‘Eudora  Welty  and 
the  Mythos  of  Summer’  ( Shenandoah ). 
He  believes  that,  if  The  Robber 
Bridegroom  is  seen  as  an  example  of 
romance,  many  critical  objections  to 
it  cease  to  be  valid.  Several  critics 
contribute  essays  on  individual  short 
stories:  Charles  E.  May  writes  about 
‘The  Difficulty  of  Loving  in  A  Visit  of 
Charity ’  ( SSF ),  and  shows  how  the 
author  relates  psychology  to  myth; 
in  ‘The  Anointed  Powerhouse’  (SR) 
Smith  Kirkpatrick  shows  how  she 
depicts  the  transformation  of  experi¬ 
ence  into  art;  Elmo  Howell  analyses 
‘Eudora  Welty’s  Civil  War  Story’ 
(Notes  on  Mississippi  Writers),  sug¬ 
gesting  that  The  Burning  is  neither 
historical  fiction  nor  a  story  about 
racial  issues;  and  in  ‘A  Frail  Travel¬ 
ling  Coincidence :  Three  Later  Stories 
by  Eudora  Welty’  (Shenandoah)  Alun 
Jones  shows,  with  particular  reference 
to  ‘The  Bride  of  the  Innisfallen’,  ‘No 
Place  for  You,  My  Love’  and  ‘Going 
to  Naples’,  that  for  Eudora  Welty  ‘a 
sense  of  place  is  also  a  sense  of  the 
past’. 

Robert  Bone’s  pamphlet  on  Richard 
Wright 63  is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
writer  not  in  terms  of  the  tremendous 
influence  he  has  had  upon  other 
Negro  writers,  but  in  the  light  of  his 
own  background  and  life.  His  criti¬ 
cism  tends  to  be  Freudian  in  its  bias, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
he  prefers  the  autobiographical  Black 
Boy  to  Native  Son.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a  competent  introduction  to 
Wright’s  life  and  work. 

Two  essays  present  conflicting 
interpretations  of  Wright’s  major 
novel:  Donald  B.  Gibson  in  ‘Wright’s 
Invisible  Native  Son’  (AQ)  maintains 
that  the  final  meaning  of  the  book 
depends  upon  the  reader’s  awareness 

63  Richard  Wright,  by  Robert  Bone.  Univ¬ 
ersity  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on  American 
Writers.  Minnesota  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  48. 
95c.  8s.  6 d. 
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of  Bigger’s  individuality,  and  that 
most  critics  mistake  Bigger,  the  social 
person,  for  the  real  person;  Keneth 
Kinnamon,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
‘ Native  Son:  The  Personal,  Social, 
and  Political  Background’  ( Phylon ), 
sees  in  the  novel  a  nice  balance 
between  objective  and  subjective  ele¬ 
ments.  The  same  author  also  has  a 
general  essay  on  ‘The  Pastoral 
Impulse  in  Richard  Wright’  ( MASJ ), 
and  another  on  a  quite  different 
aspect  of  his  work,  ‘Richard  Wright: 
Proletarian  Poet’  (CP). 

Erskine  Caldwell  is  a  prolific  writer, 
and  James  Korges  in  his  brief  study64 
does  not  claim  that  all  of  his  work 
is  particularly  valuable.  He  argues 
passionately,  though,  that  the  critical 
neglect  into  which  Caldwell  has  fallen 
is  a  disgrace  similar  to  that  visited 
on  Melville,  Delmore  Schwartz,  and 
Glenway  Westcott.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  Caldwell’s  importance, 
he  rescues  some  twenty-five  short 
stories,  God’s  Little  Acre,  and  Georgia 
Boy,  together  with  a  selection  of 
his  essays  and  parts  of  his  book 
about  his  father,  Deep  South.  Major 
literary  reputations  have  been  built 
on  lesser  foundations  than  this,  and 
Korges  makes  out  a  convincing  case 
for  Caldwell’s  real  achievement. 

Carson  McCullers  is  one  writer 
whose  output  looks  very  slender  by 
the  side  of  Erskine  Caldwell’s,  but,  as 
Dale  Edmonds  argues  in  his  short 
study  of  her  work,65  it  is  not  the 
number  of  her  works  that  is  signi¬ 
ficant  but  the  uniqueness  of  her 
vision.  He  bases  his  interpretation  of 
her  fiction  on  the  concept  of  duality, 
seeing  the  conflict  between  spiritual 

64  Erskine  Caldwell,  by  James  Korges. 
University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on 
American  Writers.  Minnesota  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  48.  95c.  8s.  6d. 

55  Carson  McCullers,  by  Dale  Edmonds. 
Southern  Writers  Series  No.  6.  Austin, 
Texas:  Steck-Vaughn.  pp.  43.  SI. 


communion  and  spiritual  isolation 
behind  most  of  her  stories  and 
novels. 

Since  her  death,  Flannery  O’Con¬ 
nor’s  fiction  has  attracted  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  analytic  and 
interpretative  studies.  Carter  Martin's 
The  True  Country 66  is  a  study  of  her 
major  themes,  the  possibility  of  grace 
and  redemption.  In  trying  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  Flannery  O’Connor  most 
often  indicates  her  faith  in  charity  by 
portraying  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  it, 
Martin  compares  her  work  with 
Swift’s,  and,  indeed,  his  best  chapters 
are  those  in  which  he  analyses  the 
Swiftian  technique  she  uses  to  project 
her  vision.  In  writing  about  her  irony 
he  formulates  the  best  description  of 
her  art:  ‘Both  the  content  and  the 
technique  of  her  fiction  attest  to  a 
belief  that  God  writes  straight  with 
crooked  lines;  the  crooked  lines  are 
the  paradoxes,  the  grotesqueries,  the 
experimental  oxymorons,  and  the 
deceiving,  complex  ironies  which  she 
uses  to  express  her  persistent  and 
inflexible  Christian  theme’. 

Robert  Fitzgerald,  who  contributes 
the  best  essay  to  a  collection  on  the 
work  of  Flannery  O’Connor,67  uses  a 
similar  title — ‘The  Countryside  and 
the  True  Country’ — to  explore  in 
detail  the  meaning  of  her  short  story 
‘The  Displaced  Person’.  His  view  of 
‘the  true  country’,  a  world  of  Chris¬ 
tian  plenitude,  is  not  unlike  Carter 
Martin’s,  and  he  too  sees  Flannery 
O’Connor’s  technique  as  a  means  to 
make  this  manifest.  For  the  rest  there 
are  essays  by  John  Hawkes,  Brainard 
Cheney,  Lewis  A.  Lawson,  Sister  M. 
Joselyn,  O.S.B.,  Sister  Jeremy,  C.S.F., 
Melvin  J.  Friedman,  P.  Albert 
Duhamel,  and  Ted  R.  Spivey. 

66  The  True  Country,  by  Carter  W.  Martin. 
Vanderbilt  U.P.  pp.  253.  $6.50. 

67  Flannery  O’Connor,  ed.  by  Robert  E. 
Reiter.  The  Christian  Critic  Series.  St  Louis, 
Missouri:  B.  Herder,  pp.  vii+722.  $1.25. 
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Most  of  these  essays  are  related  by 
a  common  interest  in  Flannery 
O’Connor’s  metaphysics.  Another, 
more  varied  collection  of  essays, 
makes  up  a  special  Flannery  O’Con¬ 
nor  issue  of  Renascence.  Contributors 
to  this  include:  Frederick  Asals  on 
‘The  Road  to  Wise  Blood',  Joan  T. 
Brittain  and  Leon  V.  Driskell  on 
‘O’Connor  and  the  Eternal  Cross¬ 
roads’,  Stuart  L.  Burns  on  ‘Flannery 
O'Connor’s  Literary  Apprenticeship’, 
David  Eggenschwiler  on  ‘Flannery 
O’Connor’s  True  and  False  Prophets’, 
Marion  Montgomery  on  ‘O’Connor 
and  Teilhard  de  Chardin:  The  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Evil’,  and  Gilbert  H.  Muller  on 
‘ The  Violent  Bear  it  Away :  Moral  and 
Dramatic  Sense’. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  are  two 
other  essays,  both  of  which  make 
interesting  points  about  the  relation 
of  the  natural  to  the  metaphysical  in 
the  world  of  Flannery  O’Connor’s 
fiction.  In  ‘The  Halt  Shall  be  Gath¬ 
ered  together:  Physical  Deformity  in 
the  Fiction  of  Flannery  O’Connor’ 
(  WHR ,  1968),  Henry  Taylor  points  to 
the  fact  that  O’Connor  often  uses  the 
defects  of  deformed  characters  as 
clues  to  particular  kinds  of  spiritual 
deformity.  And  in ‘“Parker’s  Back”: 
Flannery  O’Connor’s  Iconography  of 
Salvation  by  Profanity’  ( SSF ),  Pres¬ 
ton  Browning  Jr.  discusses  the  meth¬ 
ods  by  which  she  prevents  the  story’s 
naturalistic  surface  from  being  under¬ 
mined  by  propaganda. 

In  a  long,  detailed  essay  Ralph 
Ciancio  assesses  ‘The  Achievement  of 
Saul  Bellow’s  Seize  the  Day'  ( Litera¬ 
ture  and  Theology).  He  argues  that, 
far  from  being  slighter  in  scope  as  a 
result  of  its  shorter  length,  its  content 
is  enlarged  and  intensified  by  meta¬ 
phor  to  encompass  religious  and 
metaphysical  issues  as  well  as  social 
ones.  What  makes  it  Bellow’s  master¬ 
piece,  though,  is  its  perfect  form,  in 
which  tendencies  towards  looseness 


and  discipline  are  counterpoised  and 
held  in  a  unique  balance. 

Rita  Kosofsky’s  annotated  check¬ 
list  of  Bernard  Malamud 68  falls  into 
two  very  uneven  parts.  The  first  con¬ 
tains  just  forty-one  items  and  lists  his 
six  books  together  with  the  details 
concerning  the  original  publication  of 
his  various  short  stories.  In  the  second 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  reviews 
and  critical  articles  are  listed  and 
summarized.  As  the  author  herself 
says:  ‘The  element  which  makes 
critical  judgment  of  Malamud  at  this 
time  incomplete  and  possibly  grossly 
inaccurate  is  the  question  of  his 
future  writing’.  Since  that  was  written 
the  publication  of  Pictures  of  Fidel- 
man  has  already  made  this  checklist 
out  of  date. 

Sanford  Pinsker,  assessing  ‘The 
Achievement  of  Bernard  Malamud’ 
(. MQ ),  suggests  that  The  Fixer  repre¬ 
sents  a  turning  point  in  his  develop¬ 
ment,  where  he  begins  to  create  a 
tragic  vision  in  place  of  his  earlier 
ironic  affirmations.  John  A.  Barsness 
sees  the  irony  of  an  earlier  novel  in 
the  contrast  between  the  hero’s 
dreams  of  the  free  West  and  his  actual 
surroundings.  His  article  is  lA  New 
Life :  The  Frontier  Myth  in  Perspec¬ 
tive’  (WAL). 

John  Updike,  unlike  Malamud,  has 
managed  to  keep  ahead  of  his  critics. 
C.  Clarke  Taylor  has  discovered 
three  hundred  and  ninety  original 
items  and  lists  them  in  this  fairly 
substantial  Bibliography .69  In  order  to 
do  so,  however,  the  author  has  had  to 
ransack  not  only  the  files  of  the 
Harvard  Lampoon,  but  also  Updike’s 
school  magazine.  All  the  items  have 
been  checked  by  Updike  himself,  and 
the  critical  essays  and  reviews  are 

68  Bernard  Malamud:  An  Annotated  Check¬ 
list,  by  Rita  Nathalie  Kosofsky.  Kent  State 
U.P.  pp.  xiii+63.  $4.25. 

69  John  Updike :  A  Bibliography,  by  C. 
Clarke  Taylor.  Kent  State  U.P.  (1968).  pp. 
vii  +82.  $4.25. 
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summarized.  What  is  most  immedi¬ 
ately  apparent  from  a  study  of  these 
reviews  is  that  the  weekly  and  month¬ 
ly  reviewers  have  responded  far  less 
favourably  to  his  fiction  than  the 
academic  critics. 

Charles  Samuels,  however,  who  has 
written  a  Minnesota  Pamphlet  on 
John  Updike,10  is  more  scathing  about 
some  of  his  work  than  even  the  most 
hostile  of  the  newspaper  reviewers. 
He  particularly  dislikes  Couples,  call¬ 
ing  it  ‘an  improbable  mixture  of 
Boccaccio  and  Victorian  melodrama’ 
and  ‘a  travesty  of  Updike’s  most 
impressive  book’.  For  Samuels  this 
means  Rabbit  Run,  and  he  writes  an 
interestingly  unorthodox  criticism  of 
the  novel,  taking  issue  with  those  who 
see  Updike’s  hero  as  a  ‘desperate 
weakling’. 

Elmer  F.  Suderman  is  one  such 
critic  who  in  ‘The  Right  Way  and  the 
Good  Way  in  Rabbit  Run ’  (UR)  calls 
Angstrom  a  weak,  irresponsible  hero. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conventional 
right  way  followed  by  his  wife,  his 
mistress,  and  his  minister,  is  not  the 
good  way,  and  Rabbit  is  at  least  right 
in  running  away  from  that.  John  S. 
Hill  explores  this  negativity  in  ‘Quest 
for  Belief:  Theme  in  the  Novels  of 
John  Updike’  (SHR). 

4.  DRAMA 

The  first  part  of  Robert  Brustein’s 
book  The  Third  Theatre 11  is  an 
attempt  to  document  the  rise  of  the 
new  olf-off-Broadway  theatre  in  the 
mid-sixties.  In  his  first  essay  he  wel¬ 
comes  such  plays  as  Viet  Rock  and 
MacBird,  seeing  in  them  an  answer  to 
‘the  moral  cant  of  government  leaders 
and  the  artistic  cant  of  cultural 
leaders’.  Two  years  later,  by  the  time 

70  John  Updike,  by  Charles  Thomas  Sam¬ 
uels.  University  of  Minnesota  Pamphlets  on 
American  Writers.  Minnesota  U.P.  and 
O.U.P.  pp.  46.  95c.  8s.  6 d. 

71  The  Third  Theatre,  by  Robert  Brustein. 
New  York:  Knopf,  pp.  xx+294.  $6.95. 


he  came  to  write  ‘Politics  and  the 
New  Theatre’,  the  implications  of  the 
link  between  New  Theatre  style  and 
revolutionary  politics  had  disillu¬ 
sioned  him,  and  he  had  come  to 
believe  that  the  attempt  to  translate 
‘participatory  democracy’  into  artistic 
terms  augured  a  ‘new  barbarianism’. 
Apart  from  his  intelligence  and 
passion,  two  things  distinguish  Brus¬ 
tein  from  the  majority  of  drama 
critics :  his  insistence  ‘about  intruding 
cultural  generalities  on  artistic  sub¬ 
jects’  ;  and  related  to  this  his  distrust 
of  ‘all  theatre  movements  that  begin 
to  take  an  ideological  direction’.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  book  he  mani¬ 
fests  all  these  characteristics  in  a 
number  of  brilliant  reviews  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  New  Republic.  Finally,  he 
adds  nine  essays  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  including  the  novel,  films,  and 
criticism,  all  of  which  manifest  the 
same  perceptiveness,  if  not  the  expert 
knowledge,  as  the  rest  of  his  book. 

Thomas  E.  Porter  also  proclaims 
an  interest  in  the  relation  of  drama  to 
its  cultural  milieu  in  his  book 
Myth  and  Modern  American  Drama.12 
He  claims  in  his  Introduction  that  ‘to 
see  the  cultural  milieu  as  providing 
structural  principles  of  the  action  is 
to  supply  a  link  that  is  often  missing 
in  dramatic  criticism’.  This  may  well 
be  true,  but  the  resulting  criticism  will 
still  depend  upon  the  intelligence  and 
subtlety  of  the  critic  in  relating  one 
to  the  other.  In  the  body  of  his  book 
Porter  analyses  a  number  of  modern 
American  plays  in  accordance  with 
his  principle,  but  too  often  the  lessons 
learned  from  Cornford,  Gilbert  Mur¬ 
ray,  and  Mircea  Eliade  are  applied 
mechanically  and  uncritically  to  the 
play  in  question,  with  the  result  that 
the  intellectual  scaffolding  demolishes 
the  play. 

72  Myth  and  Modern  American  Drama,  by 
Thomas  E.  Porter.  Wayne  State  U.  P.  pp. 
285.  $7.95. 
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In  1940,  Joseph  Mersand  made  up 
two  collections  of  his  essays  on  the 
Theatre  and  published  them  as  The 
Play’s  the  Thing ’73  and  The  American 
Drama  1930-1940 .74  These  are  now 
reissued,  the  second  under  a  different 
and  slightly  misleading  title.  Their 
chief  interest  at  this  date  is  to  the 
historian  of  drama,  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism,  or  taste.  Whilst  he  has  chapters 
on  the  work  of  O'Neill,  Odets,  Max¬ 
well  Anderson,  Elmer  Rice,  and 
Kaufman,  Mersand  gives  as  much 
weight  to  Robert  Sherwood,  Paul 
Green,  Sidney  How-ard,  and  Philip 
Barry.  He  even  gives  as  his  opinion 
that  in  some  ways  the  most  significant 
contribution  to  the  America  drama  of 
this  period  was  made  by  Rachel 
Crothers. 

The  theatrical  events  marking  the 
terminal  dates  of  Doris  Abramson’s 
study,  Negro  Playwrights  in  the 
American  Theatre  1925-1959,75  are 
the  first  production  of  a  play  written 
by  a  Negro  on  Broadway,  and  the 
date  of  Lorraine  Hansberry’s  Raisin 
in  the  Sun,  which  she  takes  to  mark 
the  climax  of  a  realistic  emphasis  in 
plays  about  Negro  life.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  she  sees  the  major  movement  of 
the  last  thirty  years  as  an  effort  to 
achieve  social  and  cultural  assimila¬ 
tion.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
narrowness  in  this  view  which  be¬ 
comes  more  explicit  when  she  gives 
her  reasons  for  not  proceeding  to 
discuss  the  Sixties  in  detail:  ‘As  we 
near  the  end  of  the  sixties  in  America, 
we  are  deeply  involved  in  a  social 
revolution,  but  the  matching  cultural 

73  The  Play's  the  Thing,  by  Joseph  Mer¬ 
sand.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. :  Kennikat  P. 
pp.  101.  $5.50. 

74  The  American  Drama  Since  1930,  by 
Joseph  Mersand.  Port  Washington,  N.Y. : 
Kennikat  P.  pp.  188.  $6.75. 

75  Negro  Playwrights  in  the  American 
Theatre  1925-1959,  by  Doris  E.  Abramson. 
Columbia  U.P.  pp.  xii  +  335.  112r.  6 d.  Paper¬ 
back  21s. 


revolution  is  lagging,  and  theatre  in 
particular  is  out  of  step  and  often  out 
of  tune’.  The  mistaken  premise  upon 
which  this  statement  is  based  also 
underlies  and  undermines  some  of  her 
criticism  of  the  earlier  Negro  play¬ 
wrights  such  as  Hughes,  Wright,  and 
Mitchell.  It  suggests  an  arbitrary 
relation  between  drama  and  society, 
of  the  kind  she  is  elsewhere  at  pains  to 
deny. 

Louis  Sheaffer’s  O’Neill:  Son  and 
Playwright 76  is  the  first  half  of  what 
promises  to  be  a  massive  biography. 
This  volume  takes  the  story  of 
O’Neill’s  life  up  to  1920  when  he 
emerged  as  a  Broadway  dramatist 
with  Beyond  the  Horizon.  O’Neill,  as 
an  inveterate  fantasist,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  autobiographical 
of  dramatists,  presents  peculiar  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  biographer.  Sheaffer  is 
well  aware  of  the  difficulties,  and, 
though  he  uses  information  about 
O’Neill’s  life  to  illuminate  obscurities 
in  the  plays,  he  is  very  careful  not  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  the  plays 
for  information  about  the  life.  Sheaff¬ 
er’s  account  of  the  research  he  under¬ 
took  shows  him,  in  fact,  to  be  almost 
obsessional  in  his  concern  for  factual 
accuracy;  but  this  also  ensures  the 
discovery  of  many  new  facets  of  his 
subject.  He  is  particularly  informative 
on  the  relation  between  O’Neill  and 
his  parents,  but  he  also  uncovers  many 
facts  about  O’Neill’s  life  as  a  seaman 
and  his  experience  of  farming. 

An  even  more  massive  and  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive  O’Neill  Concord¬ 
ance 77  has  been  compiled  by  J. 
Russell  Reaver  with  the  aid  of  the 
Computing  Center  at  Florida  State 
University.  The  usefulness  of  this  is 
severely  limited  by  the  fact  that 

76  O’  Neill:  Son  and  Playwright,  by  Louis 
Sheaffer.  Boston:  Little  Brown,  pp.  xx+543. 
$10. 

77  An  O'Neill  Concordance,  compiled  by  J. 
Russell  Reaver  3  vols.  Detroit,  Michigan : 
Gal  Research  Company,  pp.  1846.  $87.50. 
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several  plays  have  been  omitted 
because  of  ‘the  limitations  of  time, 
labor,  and  funds’.  One  might  justify 
the  omission  of  the  so-called  ‘Lost 
Plays’  on  other  grounds,  but  the 
absence  of  All  God's  Chil/un  Got 
Wings,  Before  Breakfast,  The  Dreamy 
Kid,  The  First  Man,  The  Fountain, 
Gold,  and  The  Straw  must  seriously 
distort  any  critical  conclusions  about 
the  development  of  style,  imagery, 
metaphor,  and  so  on,  based  on  the 
listings  in  these  volumes. 

Ulrich  Halfmann’s  study  of  O’Neill 
Unreal  Realism,™  is  an  account  of  the 
use  O’Neill  makes  of  optical  and 
acoustic  techniques  in  order  to  express 
the  ‘mystical  forces’  beyond  the  range 
of  verbal  expression.  Halfmann  also 
publishes  an  essay  on  O’Neill,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  significance  of  the  titles 
of  his  plays,  ‘Ironie  und  Symbolik  der 
Dramentitel  O’Neills’  (NS).  Three 
articles  in  Modern  Drama  discuss 
aspects  of  individual  plays.  Peter  L. 
Hays  argues  that  ‘Biblical  Perversions 
in  Desire  Under  the  Elms'  illustrate  the 
distortions  of  religion  at  the  Cabot 
farm ;  in  ‘Evangelism  and  Anarchy  in 
The  Iceman  Cometh',  Robert  C.  Lee 
explores  O’Neill’s  attitudes  through 
his  criticism  of  Hickey  and  Parritt; 
and  in  ‘Chris  and  Poseidon:  Man 
Versus  God  in  Anna  Christie',  Wini¬ 
fred  L.  Frazer  rebuts  the  charge  that 
the  play  lacks  unity  by  discovering  a 
structure  relating  it  to  Greek  myth. 

Helmut  Papajewski’s  book  on 
Thornton  Wilder79  was  also  originally 
written  in  German  and  has  been 
translated  accurately,  but  not  always 
elegantly,  into  English  (‘The  arche¬ 
type  is  in  portrayal  always  burdened 
with  identity’).  He  treats  Wilder’s 
ceuvre  as  a  whole,  not  concerning 

78  Unreal  Realism:  O’Neills  Dramatisches 
Werk  im  Spiegel  seiner  szenischen  Kunst,  by 
Ulrich  Halfmann.  Berne  and  Munich: 
Francke  Verlag.  pp.  190.  Fr.  19.80. 

79  Thornton  Wilder,  by  Helmut  Papajewski. 
New  York:  Frederick  Ungar.  pp.  206.  $5. 


himself  particularly  with  the  specific 
problems  of  drama  or  fiction,  but 
analysing  the  works  in  terms  of  their 
philosophic  content.  This  leads  to 
some  rather  unhelpful  judgements  as 
when  he  sums  up  his  critique  of  Our 
Town:  ‘behind  the  dramatic  anthro¬ 
pology  and  the  concept  of  archetypes 
there  stands  a  metaphysic  that  is 
modest  and  reserved  in  its  answers 
and,  at  least  in  the  field  of  cognition, 
gives  no  more  than  its  exponents 
could  often  declare  on  the  basis  of 
rational  reflection’.  What  one  chiefly 
learns  from  this  study  is  that,  as  a 
novelist  and  dramatist,  Wilder  is  a 
rather  limited  philosopher. 

Edward  Murray  and  Michael 
Mendelsohn  both  publish  full-length 
studies  of  Clifford  Odets  entitled 
respectively  Clifford  Odets:  The  Thir¬ 
ties  and  After 80  and  Clifford  Odets: 
Humane  Dramatist .81  All  criticism  of 
Odets  has  a  tendency  to  become  over¬ 
involved  in  issues  of  a  purely  political 
nature,  and  these  two  books  exhibit 
different  approaches  to  the  problem. 
Murray  tackles  it  head-on  in  an 
attempt  to  refute  the  ‘stock  picture  of 
Odets  as  the  radical  author  of 
Waiting  for  Lefty  who  later  abased 
himself  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  and  sold  out  to 
the  Establishment’.  His  own  view  is 
that  Odets’s  plays  of  the  Fifties  are 
every  bit  as  good  as  the  more  famous 
‘proletarian  drama’  of  the  Thirties.  In 
an  attempt  to  redress  the  balance  he 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  Clash  by 
Night,  even  though  he  knows  it  to  be  a 
failure,  but  refuses  to  embark  on  any 
extended  discussion  of  Waiting  for 
Lefty,  calling  it  a  ‘crude,  early  effort’. 
Such  an  imbalance  in  his  treatment  of 
Odets  makes  manifest  his  own  lack  of 

80  Clifford  Odets:  The  Thirties  and  After, 
by  Edward  Murray.  New  York:  Frederick 
Ungar.  pp.  ix+229.  $5.50. 

81  Clifford  Odets:  Humane  Dramatist,  by 
Michael  J.  Mendelsohn.  Deland,  Florida: 
Everett/Edwards,  pp.  xviii  +  138.  $10. 
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objectivity  and  helps  to  detract  from 
the  value  of  his  more  unbiased  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Odets’s  language,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  themes.  Mendelsohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  approaches  Odets  in  a 
much  more  cautious  way,  though  he 
too  argues  for  a  reappraisal  of  the 
later  work.  Like  Murray,  he  is  very 
much  aware  of  the  limitations  of 
Waiting  for  Lefty ,  but  he  also  appre¬ 
ciates  the  skill  involved  in  creating  the 
play’s  double  framework  and  in 
developing  its  emotional  intensity. 
Mendelsohn  rests  his  case  for  Odets  in 
his  belief  that  ‘there  was  never  a  dim¬ 
ming  of  Odets’  social  ardor,  of  his 
basic  optimistic  belief  in  the  goodness 
of  people’,  but  to  do  so  he  has  to 
ignore  such  awkward  evidence  as 
Odets’s  reaction  to  the  Cubans  involv¬ 
ed  in  social  revolution,  ‘greasy  people 
who  use  a  knife  to  eat  peas’;  the  same 
evidence  that  Murray  brings  forward 
with  evident  relish.  The  career  of 
Odets,  like  that  of  Dos  Passos, 
presents  an  interesting  ‘case’,  one 
which  neither  of  these  studies  succeeds 
in  solving. 

Two  articles  come  to  very  different 
conclusions  in  their  attempt  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  work  of  Arthur  Miller: 
Raymond  H.  Reno  in  ‘Arthur  Miller 
and  the  Death  of  God’  ( TSLL )  sug¬ 
gests  that,  for  all  its  minor  variations. 
Miller’s  work  revolves  around  this 
single  theme;  and  in  ‘The  World  of 
Arthur  Miller’  {Jewish  Quarterly) 
Renee  Winegarten  sees  Miller  develop¬ 
ing  towards  a  view  of  life  as  farce. 
In  an  interview  with  Robert  A.  Mar¬ 
tin  ‘Arthur  Miller — Tragedy  and 
Commitment’  ( MQR ),  the  dramatist 
iterates  his  belief  in  man’s  ability  to 
develop  human  potential  even  as  he  is 
aware  of  his  impermanence.  Paul 
Blumberg  moves  away  from  these 
large  concerns,  in  ‘Sociology  and 
Social  Literature:  Work  Alienation  in 
the  Plays  of  Arthur  Miller’  (AQ),  to 
explore  the  negative,  alienating  effects 


of  the  world  of  work  on  Miller’s 
characters.  The  only  essay  of  note  to 
concentrate  on  any  of  Miller’s  plays 
in  detail  is  R.  B.  Heilman’s  ‘Sales¬ 
men’s  Deaths:  Documentary  and 
Myth'  {Shenandoah).  The  documen¬ 
tary  treatment  of  death  is  to  be  found 
in  Miller,  the  movement  towards 
myth  in  Eudora  Welty’s  famous 
short  story. 

Nancy  M.  Tischler  in  her  pamphlet 
on  Tennessee  Williams 82  appears  to 
devote  an  inordinate  amount  of  her 
brief  available  space  to  discussing 
Williams’s  short  stories  and  minor 
plays  at  the  expense  of  such  works  as 
Streetcar  Named  Desire.  It  is  not  that 
she  overvalues  his  minor  work,  or 
underrates  his  more  significant 
achievements,  but  presumably  feels 
that  enough  energy  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  better-known  plays. 
Certainly  her  essay  gives  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  more  interesting  and  varied 
talent  than  the  popular  conception  of 
him.  Anthony  C.  Hilfer  and  R.  Vance 
Ramsey  have  examined  manuscript 
materials  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
the  result  of  which  is  their  essay 
‘Baby  Doll :  A  Study  in  Comedy  and 
Critical  Awareness’  {Ohio  University 
Review).  Williams  composed  this 
play  by  drawing  in  part  on  two  earlier 
works  27  Wagons  Full  of  Cotton ,  and 
The  Long  Stay  Cut  Short,  and  in  the 
process  transformed  sado-masochism 
and  pathos  into  comedy. 

Gilbert  Debusscher’s  book  on 
Albee,  Tradition  and  Renewal ,83  was 
published  first  in  1967  but  was  not 
noticed  in  YW.  It  is  now  issued  as  a 
paperback.  In  it  Debusscher  tries  to 
follow  Albee’s  own  prescription  for 
dramatic  criticism :  ‘to  tell  the  reader 
how  effectively  he  thinks  the  play  has 

82  Tennessee  Williams,  by  Nancy  M.  Tisch¬ 
ler.  Southern  Writers  Series  No.  5.  Austin, 
Texas:  Steck-Vaughn.  pp.  44.  $1. 

83  Edward  Albee:  Tradition  and  Renewal, 
by  Gilbert  Debusscher.  Brussels:  Center  for 
American  Studies,  pp.  viii+94. 
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said  whatever  it  chooses  to  say’.  The 
difficulty  with  Albee,  of  course,  is  in 
discerning  just  what  this  is,  and 
Debusscher  himself  becomes  frus¬ 
trated  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  the 
themes  hinted  at  in  obscure  allusions 
and  disconcerting  insinuations.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  Tiny 
Alice  where  he  flatly  refuses  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  about  the  play’s  meaning. 
In  general,  his  view  is  that  Albee  has 
no  positive  philosophical  or  social 
message,  and  that  his  drama  belongs 
in  the  broad  current  of  contemporary 
nihilism.  Alice  Mandanis  has  a  much 
more  positive  attitude  to  Albee’s 
most  difficult  play.  In  ‘Symbol  and 
Substance  in  Tiny  Alice ’  ( MD ),  she 
sees  the  major  conflict  lying  between 
established  religious  symbols  and 
abstract  religious  energy.  She  does 
agree,  though,  that  Albee  leaves  the 
conclusion  ambiguous  by  refusing  to 
allow  the  audience  knowledge  of 
whether  Julian  dies  facing  reality  or 
just  another  illusion. 

Albee  has,  of  course,  admitted  so 
much  at  his  Press  Conference,  and 
Richard  E.  Amacher  in  his  full-length 
study84  rightly  uses  this  view  as  the 
starting  point  for  a  much  fuller  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  play.  He  sees  it  as  ‘an 
attempt  to  dramatize  an  unvarnished 
Reality,  one  entirely  free  of  any  arti¬ 
ficiality,  falsehood,  or  illusion’  and 

84  Edward  Albee,  by  Richard  E.  Amacher. 
TUSAS.  New  York:  Twayne.  pp.  190. 


points  out  that  the  final  presence  of 
the  great  shadow  on  the  stage 
amounts  not  only  to  an  enormous 
triumph  for  Julian’s  faith,  but  also  for 
Albee’s  desire  to  reform  the  theatre. 
Amacher  finally  refuses  to  classify 
Albee  as  tragedian,  satirist,  or  social 
dramatist,  but,  having  analysed  all 
his  plays  in  some  detail,  praises  him 
rather  for  his  versatility  in  every  field. 

Ruby  Cohn’s  study  of  Edward 
Albee 85  quite  clearly  shows  his  devel¬ 
opment  away  from  political  and  social 
structures  toward  moral  and  religious 
illusion,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
development  towards  a  dramatic 
form  which  she  calls  the  ‘Albeegory’. 
She  is  not  at  all  concerned  to  fix 
labels  on  his  work  but  allows  him  to 
describe  his  own  preoccupations :  ‘an 
absorption-in-art  of  certain  existen¬ 
tialist  and  post-existentialist  philo¬ 
sophical  concepts  having  to  do,  in 
the  main,  with  man’s  attempts  to 
make  sense  for  himself  out  of  his 
senseless  position  in  a  world  which 
makes  no  sense’.  Ryder  Hector  Curry 
and  Michael  Porte  are  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  they  call  ‘The 
Surprising  Unconscious  of  Edward 
Albee’  ( DramS ),  having  discovered, 
they  believe,  a  dramatic  working  out 
in  the  plays  of  Jung’s  concept  of  the 
Collective  Unconscious. 

85  Edward  Albee,  by  Ruby  Cohn.  Minne¬ 
sota  Pamphlets  on  American  Writers.  Min¬ 
nesota  U.P.  and  O.U.P.  pp.  48.  95c.  8^.  6 d. 
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Bronte,  Emily,  305,  318-20; 
Wuthering  Heights,  22, 
305,  306,  319-20 
Brook,  Peter,  165 
Brooke,  Jocelyn,  354 
Brooks,  Cleanth,  353 
Brougham,  John:  Po-Ca- 
Hon-Tas,  371 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden: 

Edgar  Huntly,  381 
Brown,  John,  262 
Brown,  William  Wells,  386— 
7;  Clotelle,  387 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  226; 

Religio  Medici,  226 
Browne,  William,  208 
Brownell,  H.  H.,  384 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett, 
299 ;  A  Curse  for  a  Nation, 
299 

Browning,  Robert,  20,  299- 
301 ;  The  Bishop  Orders  His 
Tomb,  301;  Clive,  300; 
Don  Juan  at  Home,  301; 
Fifine  at  the  Fair,  300,  301 ; 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi,  300-1 ; 
In  a  Balcony,  301;  Mr. 
Sludge  the  Medium,  301 ; 
My  Last  Duchess,  301 ; 
Paracelsus,  299 ;  Parley  ings 
with  Certain  People,  300; 
Pauline,  299 ;  Pippa  Passes, 
300;  Porphyria’s  Lover, 
300;  Prose  Life  of 
Strafford,  300;  The  Ring 
and  the  Book,  300,  301, 
317;  Soliloquy  of  the 
Spanish  Cloister,  300;  Sor- 
dello,  300 

Brunetiere,  Ferdinand,  360 
Buchan,  John,  346 
Buchanan,  Robert,  357;  A 
City  of  Dreams,  304 
Buckingham,  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of:  The  Rehearsal, 
278 

Bullein,  William,  210;  A 
dialogue  bothe  pleasaunt 
and  pietifull  against  the 
feuer  pestilence,  193 
Bunyan,  John,  20,  50,  256; 
Grace  Abounding,  256; 
Holy  War,  256;  The  Pil¬ 


grim's  Progress,  256,  320 
Burbage,  James,  160,  162 
Burgess,  Anthony,  50,  348, 
349 

Burke,  Edmund,  21,  261, 
286;  Correspondence,  276 
Burne-Jones,  Edward,  287 
Burney,  Fanny,  305 
Burns,  Robert,  23,  262 
Burton,  Robert,  227;  The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy , 
227 

Butler,  Joseph,  230,  262,  270, 
271 

Butler,  Samuel  (Seventeenth 
Century),  240;  The  Ele¬ 
phant  in  the  Moon,  256; 
Hudibras,  249 

Butler,  Samuel  (Nineteenth 
Century),  22,  346;  The 
Authoress  of  the  Odyssey, 
335;  Erewhon,  306; 
Thought  and  Language, 
36;  The  Way  of  All  Flesh, 
306, 336 

Byron,  George  Gordon, 
Lord,  286,  293-4;  Cain, 
294;  Childe  Harold,  293; 
Don  Juan,  294;  Hebrew 
Melodies,  293 ;  Parga,  293 ; 
Sardanapalus,  294;  Waltz, 
293 

Byzantine  Literature,  18 

Cabell,  James  Branch,  375 
Cable,  George  Washington, 
391-2 

Caedmon:  Hymn,  67,  75 
Caius,  John,  138,  210;  Jude, 
138 

Calderon,  278 

Caldwell,  Erskine,  418;  Deep 
South,  418;  Georgia  Boy, 
418;  God’s  Little  Acre, 
418 

Calendar  Poem,  The ,  80 
Calvin,  John,  132;  Institutes, 
153 

Camden,  William,  206,  211 
Campbell,  Thomas,  293 
Campion,  Edmund,  328 
Campion,  Thomas:  Obser¬ 
vations  in  the  Art  of 
English  Poesie,  210 
Campton,  David:  The  Right 
Place,  366 

Canning,  George:  The 

Rovers,  278 
Capgrave,  John,  85 
Capote,  Truman :  Other 
Voices,  Other  Rooms,  406 
Captain  Ayloffe’s  Letters, 
254 


Carlyle,  Thomas,  84,  307, 
309,  326,  328;  Heroes 
and  Hero-Worship,  328; 
History  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  328;  Hudson's 
Statue,  328 

Carpenter,  Edward,  331 
Carew,  Thomas,  223 
Carey,  Henry:  Chronon- 
hotonthologos,  278 
Carlell,  Lodowick:  Osmund 
the  Great  Turk,  193 
Carter,  Elizabeth,  260 
Cary,  Joyce,  348;  First 
Trilogy,  348 ;  Mister 
Johnson,  348;  To  be  a 
Pilgrim,  348 
Cather,  Willa,  410 
Catullus,  32-3 
Caudwell,  Christopher,  354 
Cavendish,  George,  133 
Caxton,  William,  31,  105, 
109-10;  The  Game  and 
Playe  of  the  Chesse,  110; 
Golden  Legend,  110; 
Tullius  de  Amicicia,  45; 
Tulle  of  olde  age,  45 
Centlivre,  Susanna:  A  Bold 
Stroke  for  a  Wife,  278 
Cervantes:  Don  Quixote, 
254,  281 

Chancellor,  Richard,  134 
Channing,  William  Ellery, 
377 

Chanson  de  Roland,  67 
Chapman,  George,  191,  208; 
Conspiracy  and  Tragedy 
of  Byron,  191;  North¬ 
ward  Ho,  191 

Chapman,  John:  Diaries, 
322 

Charke,  Charlotte:  Narra¬ 
tive,  279 
Charles  II,  258 
Charters,  O.  E.,  82 
Chateaubriand,  Francois 
Rene:  Travels  in  America, 
375 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  28,  49, 
101, 102,232,264 ;  Anelida 
and  Arcite,  125;  Astrolabe, 
119,  130;  Boethius,  120, 
127;  Book  of  the  Duchess, 
85,  118,  129-30;  Canter¬ 
bury  Tales,  120-7,  131; 
Clerk’s  Tale,  124-5;  Com¬ 
plaint  of  Mars,  119; 
Equatorie,  119;  Fortune, 
131;  Franklin’s  Tale,  88, 
119,  125-6;  General  Pro¬ 
logue,  67,  96,  122,  126; 
Gentilesse,  130-1;  House 
of  Fame,  130;  Knight's 
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Chaucer — continued 

Tale,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  122-3,  247;  Legend 
of  Good  Women,  119; 
Legend  of  Hypermnestra, 
119;  Man  of  Law's  Tale, 
119,  123,  124;  Merchant’ s 
Tale,  125;  Miller’s  Tale, 
121,  122;  Nun’s  Priest’s 
Tale,  117,  119,  126-7; 

Pardoner’s  Tale,  126; 

Parlement  of  Foules,  117, 
118,  119,  130,  204;  Par¬ 
son's  Prologue,  119; 

Physician’s  Tale,  125-6; 

Prioress’s  Tale,  126; 

Reeve's  Tale,  121,  123; 
Romance  of  the  Rose,  127 ; 
Scogan,  131;  Shipman’s 
Tale,  119,  125;  Sir  Thopas, 
126;  Squire’s  Tale,  119, 
125;  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
20,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
123,  127-9;  Truth,  131; 
Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue, 
119;  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale, 
124 

Chaucer  Studies:  Astrology, 
122;  Astronomy,  120;  Bib¬ 
liography,  117,  120;  Bo- 
ethian  Influence  on,  120; 
Courtly  Love,  118-19; 
Criticism,  117-18;  Lan¬ 
guage,  119,  120,  122,  129, 
130;  Medicine,  122;  Medi¬ 
aeval  Science,  122;  Muta¬ 
bility,  118;  Social  Back¬ 
ground,  120,  122;  Visual 
Arts,  121 

Chauliac,  Guy  de,  122; 

Chirurgia  Magna,  44,  107 
Chekhov,  Anton,  28,  338 
Chesterton,  G.  K.,  287,  346; 
Father  Brown  Stories,  340; 
The  Man  who  was  Thurs¬ 
day,  340 

Chestre,  Thomas :  Lybeaus 
Desconus,  86-7 ;  Sir  Laun- 
fal,  88-9 
Chevy  Chase,  104 
Chomsky,  N.,  36,  64 
Chopin,  Kate,  392;  The 
Awakening,  392 
Christ  and  Satan,  16 
Churchyard,  Thomas,  206, 
210 

Cibber,  Colley:  Another  Oc¬ 
casional  Letter  to  Mr. 
Pope,  265 

Cicero,  26 ;  De  Amicitia,  45 ; 
De  Finibus,  266;  De 
Officiis,  180,  321;  De 
Senectute,  45;  Pro  Lege 


Manilia,  33;  Pro  Milone 
33 

Cinthio,  Giraldi,  28 
Clanvowe,  Sir  John:  The 
Two  Ways,  105 
Clare,  John,  297 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde, 
Earl  of,  242,  259 
Clarke,  John,  262 
Classical  Literature,  18 
Cleveland,  John,  218,  249 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  302; 
Ambarvalia,  302;  Amours 
de  Voyage,  302;  The 
Bothie,  302;  Dipsychus, 
302;  Salsette  and  Ele¬ 
phant  a,  302 
Clowes,  William,  210 
Cobbett,  William,  286 
Cobham,  George,  159 
Cole,  William,  144 
Coleridge,  H.  N.,  291 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor, 
23,  84,  101,  270,  277, 
286,  287,  289,  290-2,  379; 
Dejection,  An  Ode,  24; 
The  Eolian  Harp,  292; 
The  Friend,  290-1;  Kubla 
Khan,  337;  The  Nightin¬ 
gale,  292;  The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  292,  337 ; 
The  Watchman,  290 
Colet,  John,  132,  138-9 
Collins,  Wilkie:  The  Woman 
in  White,  317 

Collins,  William,  268;  An 
Ode  on  the  Popular  Super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  268 
Colonne,  Guido  delle: 

Historia  Troiana,  129 
Comestor,  Peter:  Historia 
scholastica,  100 
Compton-Burnett,  Ivy,  341, 
348 

Comte,  Auguste,  287 
Congreve,  William,  250,  282; 
Incognita,  255;  Love  for 
Love,  252;  The  Way  of  the 
World,  250,  252 
Conn,  Stewart:  Fancy  Seeing 
You  Here,  366 

Conrad,  Joseph,  287,  332-4; 
Fallc,  332;  Freya  of  the 
Seven  Isles,  333;  Heart  of 
Darkness,  332;  II  Conde, 
333;  The  Inn  of  the  Two 
Witches,  333;  Lord  Jim, 
332,  333;  Nostromo,  333, 
334;  Outpost  of  Progress, 
332;  The  Return,  332; 
The  Rover,  333 ;  The  Secret 
Agent,  332,333 ;  The  Secret 


Sharer,  332,  333;  A  Smile 
of  Fortune,  333;  Under 
Western  Eyes,  333; 
Victory,  332;  Youth,  332, 
333 

Constable,  John,  331 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore, 
368,  369,  370,  375,  377 
Copernicus,  Nicolaus,  28 
Copland,  Aaron,  397 
Corneille,  Pierre,  250 
Cornford,  John,  354 
Cornish,  William,  152 
Corpus  Glossary,  42 
Cotton,  John,  356 
Cottoni  Posthuma,  226 
Courtenay,  John:  Poetical 
Review  of  the  Literary  and 
Moral  Character  of  the 
Late  Samuel  Johnson,  275 
Courtin,  Antoine  de : 
Nouveau  traite  de  la  civilite, 
256 

Coward,  Sir  Noel,  364,  365 
Cowley,  Abraham,  30,  213, 
222,  264;  On  the  Death  of 
Mr.  Crashaw,  246;  Pin- 
darique  Odes,  249 
Cowley,  Malcolm,  416 
Cowper,  William,  23,  263 
Cox,  Leonard:  Titus,  138 
Crabbe,  George,  23,  260, 
286,  400;  Workhouse,  293 
Crackanthorpe,  Hubert, 
325-6;  Last  Studies,  325; 
Sentimental  Studies,  325; 
Vignettes,  325;  Wreckage, 
325 

Craig,  Alexander,  223 
Crane,  Hart,  404;  The 
Bridge,  404;  Key  West, 
404;  White  Buildings,  404 
Crane,  Stephen,  392-4;  The 
Blue  Hotel,  407;  George’s 
Mother,  392;  Maggie,  392, 
393;  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,  30,  393;  Tales  of 
Whilomville,  393 
Crane-Gartz,  Mrs.,  411 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  45 
Crashaw,  Richard,  30,  212, 
214,  222,  256;  To  the 
Noblest  and  Best  of  Ladies, 
222 

Creeley,  Robert,  399 
Cregan,  David:  Arthur,  366 
Croker,  John  Wilson,  297 
Crophill,  John,  100 
Cross,  Beverley :  The 

Crickets  Sing,  366 
Crothers,  Rachel,  421 
Cruikshank,  George,  315 
Cudworth,  Ralph,  229 
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Cullen,  Countee,  396 
Culverwel,  Nathaniel,  219 
Cumberland,  Richard,  230, 
262 

Cummings,  E.  E.,  397,  398, 
404;  The  Enormous  Room, 
404 

Cur  Mundus  Militat,  99 
Cuthbert,  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  and  Jarrow,  67 
Cynewulf:  Christ,  77,  78; 
Elene,  77 

Dacier,  Madame,  266 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  387; 
Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,  387 
Daniel,  O.  E.,  76 
Daniel,  George,  225 
Daniel,  John,  356 
Daniel,  Samuel,  157,  207-8, 
210;  The  Civil  Wars,  207; 
A  Defence  of  Ryme,  207; 
Musophilus,  207 
Dante,  18,  84,  85,  232,  336; 
Divine  Comedy,  67;  In¬ 
ferno,  353;  La  Vita  Nuova, 
33 

Darwin,  Erasmus,  307 
Dasent,  G.  W.,  19 
Davenant,  Sir  William,  157; 
Macbeth,  251;  The  Rivals, 
174,  251;  The  Tempest, 
250 

Davie,  Donald,  26 
Davies,  Sir  John,  198 
Davison,  Frank,  198 
Day,  John,  134 
Day,  Thomas,  307 
de  Chardin,  Teilhard,  298, 
339,  419 

Dee,  John,  136,  160-1,  199 
Defoe,  Daniel,  233,  262, 
279-80;  An  Essay  on 
Projects,  280;  History  of 
the  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  280;  A 
Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,  58-59,  280;  Moll 
Flanders,  280 ;  Robinson 
Crusoe,  263,  279;  Tour 
of  Great  Britain,  280 
Dekker,  Thomas:  The  Guls 
Horne- Booke,  210;  The 
Shoemaker' s  Holiday,  1 92 
de  la  Mare,  Walter,  346, 351 
Deloney,  Thomas,  197 
Denham,  Sir  John,  223-4, 
249;  Coopers  Hill,  223-4, 
249,  263 

Dennis,  John,  241,  262,  265; 

Reflections,  265 
Deor,  73 


De  Quincey,  Thomas,  327-8 ; 
Confessions,  221 ;  Suspiria, 
327 

Derrick,  Samuel :  Poetical 
Dictionary,  233 
de  Sade,  Marquis,  21 
Deschamps,  Eustace,  117 
De  Tocqueville,  Alexis,  375 
Dew,  Peter,  166 
Dickens,  Charles,  21,50, 260, 
285,286,313-17,  333,  346, 
391,  416;  Barnaby  Rudge, 
306;  Bleak  House,  315-16, 
317;  A  Child’s  History  of 
England,  314;  Christmas 
Books,  314;  David  Copper- 
field,  315;  Dombey  and 
Son,  315;  Edwin  Drood, 
316,  317;  Great  Expecta¬ 
tions,  313,  316;  Hard 

Times,  316;  Little  Dorrit, 
21,  316-17;  Martin 

Chuzzlewit,  21;  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,  314;  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  352;  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,  315 
Dickey,  James,  399,  406 
Dickinson,  Emily,  27,  388 
Digges,  Thomas,  136 
Dilthey,  Wilhelm,  351 
Dinas  Powys,  59 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  317-18; 
Coningsby,  317;  Henrietta 
Temple,  317;  Sybil,  317; 
Tancred,  317-18 
Dolmetsch,  Arnold,  335 
Donatus,  Aelius,  35 
Donne,  John,  20,  23,  190, 
198,  205,  212,  213,  214- 
17,  222,  225,  226;  Aire 
and  Angels,  217;  Anni¬ 
versaries,  199,  213,  214, 
215, 216;  Biathanatos,  214; 
The  Canonization,  217; 
The  Dampe,  217;  An  Essay 
of  Valour,  226;  Essays  in 
Divinity,  214;  The  Extasie, 
213,216;  The  Flower,  213; 
Holy  Sonnets,  215,  217; 
Ignatius  his  Conclave,  215; 
La  Corona,  214;  A  Litanie 
214;  The  Perfume,  213, 
216;  The  Progresse  of  the 
Soule,  215;  Pseudo- 
Martyr,  214;  Satire  1, 
216 

d’Orleans,  Charles,  99 
Dorset,  Robert,  202 
Dostoevsky,  Fedor,  338, 
398 

Douglas,  Gavin:  The  Palis  of 
Honoure,  148 

Douglas,  Norman,  341,  346 


d’Outremeuse,  Jean :  Li 
Myreur  des  His  tors,  85 
Downes,  John,  Roscius 
Anglicanus,  241,  277 
Drake,  Francis,  227 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  227 
Drayton,  Michael,  206-7, 
208,  210;  Barons  War  res, 
207 ;  Heroicall  Epistles, 
207;  Ideas  Mirrour,  206; 
Mortimeriados,  168;  The 
Muses  Elizium,  206-7 ; 
Poly-Olbion,  206,  207,  208 
Dream  of  the  Rood,  The,  67, 
78,  104 

Dreiser,  Theodore,  374,  398, 
409-10;  Sister  Carrie,  409- 

10 

Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  William,  223 
Drury,  Elizabeth,  199 
Dryden,  John,  23,  27,  47, 
240,  242-9,  259,  262,  263 ; 
Absalom  and  Achitophel, 
242,  243,  245-6,  247,  253; 
Aeneid,  242,  267;  All  for 
Love,  243,  244,  248,  250; 
Annus  Mirabilis,  247 ;  Ceyx 
and  Alcyone,  267;  Epistle 
to  John  Driden,  242 ; 
Georgies,  247;  Hind  and 
the  Panther,  243,  244,  245; 
King  Arthur,  248;  Mac 
Flecknoe,  246;  Ovid’s 
Epistles,  247 ;  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  247 ;  Prologue 
to  the  Wild  Gallant,  248; 
Religio  Laid,  242,  243, 
245;  The  State  of  In¬ 
nocence,  248;  The  Tem¬ 
pest,  157;  To  the  Memory 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  246;  To 
the  Pious  Memory  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Killigrew,  242, 246-7, 
302;  Truth  Found  Too 
Late,  180,  244,  248 
Dubois,  W.  E.  B.,  396 
Duffett,  Thomas:  The  Mock 
Tempest,  157,  250 
Dumas,  Alexandre,  409 
Dunbar,  William,  148 
Duncan,  Robert,  399 
Duncan,  Ronald:  The  Gift, 
366 

Dunn,  Douglas,  356 
Durham  Ritual,  42,  82 
Durrell,  Lawrence:  The 
Alexandria  Quartet,  347 
Dwight,  Timothy,  370,  374 
Dyer,  John,  263,  264 

Eadmer,  82 
Edda,  The  Elder,  33 
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Edgar,  Charter  of  King, 
82 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  20,  260, 

305,  306,  307;  The  Absen¬ 
tee,  307;  Castle  Rackrent, 
307;  Helen,  307;  Orlan- 
dino,  307 

Edgeworth,  Richard  Lovell: 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth ,  307 
Edinburgh  Review,  The,  285, 
327 

Edwardes  MSS.,  86 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  368, 
370,  374;  Personal  Narra¬ 
tive,  369 

Edwards,  Thomas :  Canons 
of  Criticism,  158 
Egerton,  Sir  Thomas,  210 
Eighteenth-Century  Studies 
(gen.),  260-3;  Biblio¬ 

graphy,  260,  263;  Critical 
Ideas,  262;  Drama,  277-9; 
Europe,  261 ;  Imagination, 
261 ;  Imitation,  260, 263-4, 
267;  Novel,  279-84; 
Poetry,  263-70;  Prose, 
270-7 ;  Provincial  Maga¬ 
zines,  263;  Satire,  262; 
Science,  21,  261 ;  Scotland, 
261-2;  Sermons,  270-1 
Eliade,  Mircea :  The  Myth  of 
the  Eternal  Return,  412; 
The  Sacred  and  the  Pro¬ 
fane,  412 

Eliot,  George,  21,  305,  318, 
320-1,  322-3,  358;  Daniel 
Deronda,  322-3;  Felix 
Holt,  317;  Middlemarch, 

306,  320,  322,  323;  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  358 

Eliot,  T.  S„  20,  22,  27-8, 
233,  238,  330,  349,  352-4, 
355,  361-2,  368,  395,  403; 
Animula,  353;  Ash  Wed¬ 
nesday,  352;  The  Cocktail 
Party,  27-8,  361,  362; 
The  Elder  Statesman,  361 ; 
The  Family  Reunion,  361; 
Four  Quartets,  352,  353; 
The  Hollow  Men,  353; 
Little  Gidding,  352;  The 
Love  Song  of  J.  Alfred 
Prufrock,  353;  Marina, 
353;  Murder  in  the  Cath¬ 
edral,  361;  On  Poetry  and 
Poets,  352;  The  Rock,  361 ; 
Sweeney  among  the  Night¬ 
ingales,  353;  The  Waste 
Land,  238,  352,  353 
Elizabeth  I,  168 
Elizabethan  Studies:  Biblio¬ 
graphy,  187;  Court  Song, 


208-9;  Drama,  183-95 
( see  also  Shakespeare  and 
Renaissance  Studies); 
Europe,  200;  Fiction,  197— 
8;  French  Influence  on, 
199;  Italian  Influence  on, 
198,  203;  Law  Studies, 
210;  Medicine,  210;  Physi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  199,  210; 
Poetry,  201-10;  Portrait¬ 
ure,  199-200;  Prose,  210- 
1 1 ;  Prosody,  186;  Religion, 
200-1 ;  Rhetorical  Terms, 
199;  Satire,  198;  Social 
Background,  201,  204; 

Theatre,  193-5;  Witch¬ 
craft,  199 

Elliott,  George  P. :  Among 
the  Dangs,  406 
Ellis,  A.  J.,  62;  On  Early 
English  Pronunciation,  62 
Ellis,  George,  278  (see  under 
Canning) 

Ellis,  Havelock,  288 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  157 
Emerson,  R.  W.,  369,  374, 
377-8,  381;  Journals,  377; 
Nature,  377-8 
Empson,  William,  26,  356 
English  Language:  Dialec¬ 
tology,  61-4;  Diction¬ 
aries  and  Lexicology,  47- 
8;  Grammars,  20,  50-1, 
64;  Histories  of  English, 
49-50;  Intonation,  56- 
7;  Linguistics  (general), 
35-41;  Middle  English, 
43-5;  Modern  English, 
45-7;  Morphology  and 
Syntax,  53-6;  Old 
English,  42-3;  Onomas¬ 
tics,  59-61;  Philosophy  of 
Language,  41;  Phonology, 
52-3;  Puritan  Influence, 
46;  Semantics,  57;  Scien¬ 
tific  Vocabulary,  57-8; 
Stylistics,  23,  26,  51-2; 
Translations,  32-4;  Word 
Formation  and  Ety¬ 
mology,  57-9 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  19, 
133,  134,  137-8,  139,  144, 
162;  Colloquia,  138;  En¬ 
chiridion  Militis  Christiani, 
138;  The  Epicure,  137-8; 
Fun  us,  137;  Julius  Ex- 
clusus,  138;  Life  of  Colet, 
138;  Moriae  Encomium, 
138,  170;  Paraphrases, 

138;  The  Praise  of  Folly, 
133, 153 

Erceldoune,  Thomas  of,  103 
Ethclwulf,  Charter  of,  82 


Etherege,  Sir  George,  250, 
25 1 ;  The  Man  of  Mode, 
250,  251 

Euripides:  Bacchae,  24; 

Hippolytus,  24 
Evelyn,  John,  255,  256 
Everyman,  116 
Eumelos,  32 
Eusebius,  79 
Examiner,  The,  3 1 5 
Exeter  Book,  79 
Exodus,  O.E.,  42,75-6, 100 

Fane,  Lady  Mary,  211 
Farquhar,  George,  241,  254; 
The  Beaux  Stratagem,  254, 
111',  Love  and  a  Bottle, 
254;  The  Recruiting 
Officer,  254 
Farrell,  James  T.,  406 
Faucit,  Helen,  305 
Faulkner,  William,  371,  395, 
406,  407,  411-13;  As  I  Lay 
Dying,  412;  The  Hamlet, 
412,  413 ;  Mosquitoes,  412; 
Requiem  for  a  Nun, 
412;  Sartoris,  412;  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury,  412, 
413 

Feinstein,  Elaine,  356 
Fenellosa,  403 
Fiedler,  Leslie,  407 
Field,  Nathan:  The  Fatal 
Dowry,  184 

Fielding,  Henry,  59,  262, 
263,  281-3,  346;  Amelia, 
283;  The  Author’s  Farce, 
282;  The  Covent  Garden 
Tragedy,  278;  The  Grub 
Street  Opera,  278-9;  Jona¬ 
than  Wild,  282;  Joseph 
Andrews,  281;  Tom  Jones, 
282-3;  Tom  Thumb,  278; 
Tragedy  of  Tragedies,  277 ; 
The  Welsh  Opera,  278 
Fielding,  Sarah :  David 
Simple,  284 

Filmer,  Sir  Robert,  259 
Finnsburh  Fragment,  73 
Firbank,  Ronald,  341-2; 
The  Artificial  Princess, 
341;  Caprice,  341;  Eccen¬ 
tricities  of  Cardinal  Pirelli, 
341;  The  Flower  Beneath 
the  Foot,  341;  Prancing 
Nigger,  341;  Santal,  341; 
Vainglory,  341,  342;  Val- 
mouth,  341 

Fisher,  John,  138,  139;  De 
Veritate  Corporis  et 
Sanguinis  Christi,  139; 
Treatise  on  the  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  139 
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Fitzgerald, Edward  -.Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam ,  302 
Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  406, 411, 
416;  The  Beautiful  and 
Damned,  411;  The  Great 
Gatsby,  369;  Tender  is  the 
Night,  411;  This  Side  of 
Paradise,  411;  Vandover 
and  the  Brute,  41 1 
Five  Love  Letters  from  a  Nun 
to  a  Cavalier,  284 
Fletcher,  Giles,  208 
Fletcher,  John,  171;  The 
Knight  of  Malta,  241  (see 
also  under  Beaumont, 
Francis) 

Fletcher,  Phineas,  20S 
Fludd,  Robert,  161 
Fool,  the,  26,  153 
Foote,  Samuel,  278 
Ford,  Ford  Madox,  334, 
346,  348,  403;  The  Good 
Soldier,  348;  Parade’s  End, 
344 

Ford,  John:  The  Broken 
Heart,  193;  The  Lover's 
Melancholy,  278 
Forster,  M.,  21,  27,  49; 

Howards  End,  344 
Fowler,  John:  The  French 
Lieutenant’ s  Woman,  406 
Fowler,  William,  209,  223 
Fox,  George,  323 
Foxe,  John,  187-8;  Titus  and 
Gesippus,  187-8 
Franklin,  Benjamin:  368, 
373-4;  Autobiography,  369 
Fraunce,  Abraham:  The 
Arcadian  Rhetoric,  210 
Frederic,  Harold,  394;  The 
Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware,  394 

Frere,  John  Hookham,  278 
(see  under  Canning) 

Freud,  Sigmund,  21 
Friar  Daw’s  Reply,  107 
Friedman,  Bruce,  407 
Fries,  C.  C.,  50 
Frobisher,  Martin,  134 
Frost,  Lesley:  Derry 

Journals,  399 

Frost,  Robert,  395,  399-400; 
After  Apple-picking,  400; 
Hill  Wife,  400;  Home 
Burial,  400;  The  House¬ 
keeper,  400;  In  the  Clear¬ 
ing,  400;  Love  and  a 
Question,  400;  Servant  to 
Servants,  400;  Subverted 
Flower,  400;  The  Thatch, 
400;  Tuft  of  Flowers,  400 
Froude,  William,  328 
Fry,  Christopher,  361,  362; 


The  Lady’s  Not  For  Burn¬ 
ing,  362;  A  Phoenix  Too 
Frequent,  362;  Thor  with 
Angels,  362 
Frye,  Northrop,  354 
Fuller,  Margaret,  377,  378 

Gaddesden,  John  of,  122 
Gale,  Thomas,  210 
Galileo,  28 

Galsworthy,  John,  341 
Garland,  Hamlin,  392 
Gamier,  Robert :  L’Hippo- 
lyte,  199 

Garrick,  David,  157,  173, 
248,  250 

Gascoigne,  George,  197, 
208;  Adventures  of  Master 
F.  J 197;  Memories  III, 
208,  Woodmanship;  208 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  305,  306, 
318;  Cranford,  318;  Life 
of  Charlotte  Bronte,  318; 
Mary  Barton,  306;  North 
and  South,  318;  Wives  and 
Daughters,  318 
Gass,  William:  Omensetter’s 
Luck,  406 

Gay,  John,  23,  263,  264,  273, 
277-8  ;Tlie  Beggar’s  Opera, 
277,  278;  Rural  Sports, 
263;  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage,  278 ;  Trivia,  263, 
273;  What  d’ye  Call  it,  278 
Genesis,  O.E.,  75, 100 
Genet,  Jean:  The  Screens,  24 
George  IV,  20 

Gheeraerts  the  Younger,  200 
Gibbon,  Edward,  261 
Giffard,  Henry,  248 
Gilbert,  W.  S.,  336 
Gilby,  Anthony,  144 
Gildas,  67 

Gildon,  Charles,  255 
Gilpin,  William:  Observa¬ 
tions,  311 

Ginsberg,  Allen,  406 
Gissing,  George,  324; 
Demos,  324;  In  the  Year 
of  the  Jubilee,  324;  Isobel 
Clarendon,  324;  The 
Nether  World,  324 
Godwin,  William,  260,  286, 
295,  319;  Political  Justice, 
295 

Goethe,  18 

Golding,  Arthur,  189,  203, 
211;  Metamorphoses,  175, 
204,208,211 

Golding,  William,  346-7, 
348;  Free  Fall,  346,  347; 
The  Inheritors,  347 ;  Lord 
of  the  Flies,  346,  347; 


Pincher  Martin,  346,  347; 
The  Pyramid,  346,  347 ;  The 
Spire,  346,  347 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  268,  276, 
277 ;  The  Deserted  Village, 
268;  She  Stoops  to  Con¬ 
quer,  277;  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  323 

Googe,  Bamabe :  Eglogs  Epy- 
taphes  and  Sonettes ,  210 
Gordon,  Mary,  303 
Gorky,  Maxim,  338 
Gosling,  Alan:  A  Dead 
Liberty,  366 

Gospels  of  Queen  Margaret, 
67 

Gospels  of  St.  Mildred,  67 
Giovio,  Paolo :  Emblems,  207 
Gower,  John,  101-3,  117; 
Albinus  and  Rosemund, 
101-2;  Confessio  Amantis, 
101,  102;  Mir  our  de 

l' Omme,  101,  102;  Vox 
Clamantis,  101 
Graham,  R.  B.  Cunning- 
hame,  334 

Grainger,  James,  263 
Graves,  Robert,  354 
Gray,  Thomas,  23,  268 
Green,  Paul,  421 
Greene,  Graham,  22,  346; 
Brighton  Rock,  346;  The 
Lawless  Roads,  346;  The 
Lost  Childhood,  346;  The 
Power  and  the  Glory,  346 
Greene,  Robert,  181,  182, 
185,  189,  197;  Friar  Bacon 
and  Friar  Bungay,  185; 
Mamillia,  197;  Menaphon, 
197;  Orlando  Furioso,  189; 
Pandosto,  181,  182 
Gregory  the  Great,  26,  80- 
8;  Cura  Pastoralis,  80; 
Dialogues,  26;  Moralia  in 
Job,  78 

Greville,  Fulke,  207,  208; 
Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
207;  Treatie  of  Humane 
Learning,  207 ;  Wrapped 
up,  O  Lord,  in  Man’s 
Degeneration,  208 
Grimald,  Nicholas,  150 
Grotowski,  Jerry,  364 
Guala,  Cardinal,  76 
Gude  and  Godlie  Ballades, 
209 

Guevara,  Antonio  de:  The 
Dial  of  Princes,  133 
Guillaume  d’Angleterre,  88 

Haggard,  Sir  H.  Rider,  324, 
346 

Hall,  Edward,  157 
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Hall,  Joseph,  198 
Halley,  Edmond,  257 
Hamilton,  Ian,  356 
Hammarskjold,  Dag,  365 
Hansberry,  Lorraine:  Raisin 
in  the  Sun,  421 
Hardy,  Thomas,  29,  304, 
323-4,  339, 400;  Desperate 
Remedies,  317;  The  Return 
of  the  Native,  323,  324; 
Tess  of  the  D'  Urbervilles, 
323,  324 

Hardyng,  John,  109 
Harington,  Sir  John: 

Orlando  Furioso,  208 
Hariot,  Thomas,  211;  The 
Doctrine  of  Nauticall 
Triangles  Compendious, 
211 

Harrison,  Frederick,  326 
Harsent,  David,  356 
Hart,  Jeffrey,  274 
Hartley,  David,  262 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  211 
Harvey,  Sir  William,  159 
Hary:  Wallace,  103 
Hauptmann,  Gerhart:  Die 
versunkene  Glocke,  348 
Havelok  the  Dane,  87 
Hawes,  Stephen,  137;  Con- 
uercyon  of  Swerers,  137 
Haworth,  Donald:  School 
Play,  366 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  256, 
369,  370,  372,  378,  382-4, 
385,  386;  The  Blithedale 
Romance,  369,  383;  The 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
383;  Legends  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  House,  384;  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  370,  383, 
386;  Tanglewood  Tales, 
383;  A  Wonder  Book,  383 
Haydon,  Benjamin  Robert, 
296 

Hazlitt,  William,  84,  296, 
327 ;  The  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
327 

Heaney,  Seamus,  356 
Heard,  Gerald:  The  Ascent 
of  Humanity,  344 
Hebbel,  Friedrich:  Maria 
Magdalena,  24 
Hecht,  Ben,  397 
Heinsius,  Daniel,  233 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  353, 
397,  407,  413-15;  Across 
the  River  and  Into  the  Trees, 
413;  A  Farewell  to  Arms, 
414;  For  Whom  the  Bell 
Tolls,  414;  In  Our  Time, 
414;  The  Killers,  407;  Men 
Without  Women,  414;  The 


Sun  Also  Rises,  414;  To 
Have  and  Have  Not,  414 
Henley,  W.  E.,  306,  326 
Henri  IV,  199 

Henry  VII:  Assertio  Septem 
Sacramentorum,  139 
Henry  the  Minstrel  ( see 
Hary) 

Henryson,  Robert:  Fables, 
104;  Testament  of 
Cresseid,  103-4 
Henty,  G.  A.,  324 
Herbert,  George,  212,  214, 
217-18,221,222,226,  302; 
Aethiopissa,  218;  The 
Church,  218;  The  Collar, 
218;  The  Temple,  218 
Hereford,  Nicholas,  106 
Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  412 
Herrick,  Robert,  223 
Hesiod,  28 

Heywood,  John:  London 
Ius  Honorarium,  30,  192 
Heywood,  Thomas:  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kind¬ 
ness,  192 

Hexham,  Henry :  Copious 
English  and  Netherduytch 
Dictionarie,  48 
Hildebrandslied,  67 
Hill,  Aaron:  The  Present 
State  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  274 

Hill,  John:  Hypochondriasis: 

A  Practical  Treatise,  276 
Hill,  Thomas,  136 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  230,  262; 

Leviathan,  230 
Hoccleve,  Thomas,  118,  120; 
The  Regement  of  Princes, 
102 

Holcroft,  Thomas:  The  Road 
to  Ruin,  279 

Holinshed,  Raphael,  158 
Holland,  Richard:  Buke  of 
the  Howlat,  103 
Holloway,  John,  26 
Holmes,  John:  The  Art  of 
Rhetoric  Made  Easy,  283 
Holyoke,  Francis,  48 
Homer,  25,  28,  69,  261 
Hooker,  Jeremy,  356 
Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley, 
303-4;  Carrion  Comfort, 
304;  God’s  Grandeur,  304; 
Hurrahing  in  Harvest,  304; 
Spelt  from  Sybil’s  Leaves, 
303;  Spring  and  Fall,  304; 
Windhover,  304;  Wreck  of 
the  Deutschland,  303,  405 
Horace,  21,  234,  267 
Horwell,  V.  C.,  356 
Household  Words,  313 


Housman,  A.  E.,  351;  He 
Standing  Hushed,  351 
Howard,  Frances,  225 
Howard,  Sidney,  421 
Howe,  Julia  Ward,  370 
Howells,  William  Dean,  369, 
388-9;  The  Altrurian  Ro¬ 
mances,  389;  The  Son  of 
Royal  Langbrith,  389 
Huchon,  90 

Hudson,  W.  H.:  A  Crystal 
Age,  306 

Hueffer,  Ford  Madox  (see 
Ford,  Ford  Madox) 
Hughes,  John,  204 
Hughes,  Langston,  396 
Hughes,  Thomas:  The  Mis¬ 
fortunes  of  Arthur,  188-9 
Hugo,  Hermann,  220 
Hulme,  T.  E.,  351,  403 
Hume,  David,  20,  230,  261, 
262,  283 

Hunt,  Leigh,  296,  330 
Hunter,  Governor:  Andro- 
boros,  371 

Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  The, 
104 

Hurd,  Richard,  262 
Husband’s  Message,  The,  75 
Huxley,  Aldous,  342;  Crome 
Yellow,  342;  Point  Counter 
Point,  342 

Ibsen,  Henrik,  359;  The 
Master  Builder,  24 
Icelandic  Sagas,  19 
Ignatov,  David,  399 
In  a  fryht  as  .v  con  fare 
fremede,  99-100 
Ingersoll,  Robert  G.,  388 
Innocent  III,  Pope:  De  Mis- 
eria  Humane  Conditionis, 
118 

Irony,  25 

Irving,  Henry,  305;  Corsican 
Brothers,  305 

Irving,  Washington,  368, 
370,  376-7,  378;  A  History 
of  New  York,  317;  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,  377 ; 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  376-7 
Ives,  Charles:  Essays  Before 
a  Sonata,  367 

Jacob  and  Esau,  153 
Jackson,  Thomas,  229 
Jago,  Richard,  263 
Jamesland  VI,  199  ;Basilicon 
Dor  on,  210 
James  II,  258 

James,  Henry,  346,  368, 
369,  370,  384,  385,  388, 
395,  408-9;  The  Am¬ 
bassadors,  408 ;  The  Ameri- 
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J  ames — continued 

can,  408;  The  Bostonians, 
408 ;  Daisy  Miller,  408 ; 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  408; 
The  Princess  Casamas- 
sima,  409 ;  Roderick 
Hudson,  408;  The  Spoils 
of  Poynton,  409;  The 
Tragic  Muse,  409;  The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,  409; 
What  Maisie  Knew,  409 
James,  William,  21;  Prag¬ 
matism,  367 

Jeffers,  Robinson,  401,  413; 
Tamar,  413 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  375 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  326 
Jellicoe,  Ann:  The  Rising 
Generation,  366 
Jenkins,  Ray:  Bov  Dudgeon, 
366 

Jerome,  St.,  19,  120 
Jespersen,  Otto,  64 
Jodelle,  Etienne:  Cleopatre 
Captive,  168 

Johnson,  A.  B.:  Treatise  on 
Language,  64 
Johnson,  Esther,  260 
Johnson,  James  Weldon,  396 
Johnson,  Michael,  275 
Johnson,  Samuel,  261,  262, 
273-5;  Journey  to  the 
Western  Isles,  274;  Life  of 
Savage,  273 ;  Life  of  Swift, 
275;  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
274;  London,  264,  267; 
Preface  to  Shakespeare, 
262;  Rambler,  273^1,  328; 
Rasselas,  274;  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  264,  405 
Jones,  Gwyn,  19 
Jones,  Sir  William,  35,  246 
Jonson,  Ben,  23,  160,  185-6, 
190-1,  206,  209,  210,  211, 
222,  223,  225,  248,  282, 
354;  The  Alchemist,  178, 
185-6,  190;  Bartholomew 
Fair,  191;  Catiline,  191; 
Epicoene,  191;  To  Heaven, 
208;  To  Penshurst,  222; 
Volpone,  191 
Joseph  of  Aramathie,  89 
Journal  of  the  Campaign  on 
the  Coast  of  France,  A,  284 
Joyce,  James,  21,  27,  332, 
334—8,  403;  Dubliners, 

334,  335,  336,  337;  Finne¬ 
gans  Wake,  334-5,  336, 
337;  Giacomo  Joyce,  338; 
A  Portrait  of  the  Artist, 

335,  336,  337-8;  Ulysses, 
29,  30,  124,  334,  335,  336, 
337,  352,  403 


Judgement  Day  II,  O.E. 

79-80 
Juliana,  77 

Jung,  C.  G.:  Memories, 
Dreams,  Reflections,  351 
Juvenal,  122, 405 

Kalendayr  of  the  Shyppars, 
The,  136 

Kalendrier  des  Bergers,  107 
Karnes,  Lord,  262 
Kaufman,  G.  S.,  397,  421 
Keats,  John,  23,  264,  277, 
286,  296-7;  Bright  Star, 
297 ;  Endymion,  297; 
Epistle  to  John  Hamilton 
Reynolds,  297;  Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn,  297;  Ode  on 
Indolence,  30,  297;  Ode 
on  Melancholy,  297 
Kemble,  John  Philip,  173, 
305 

Kennedy,  J.  F. :  Profiles  In 
Courage,  367 
Ker,  W.  P„  118 
Kesey,  Ken:  One  Flew  Over 
the  Cuckoo's  Nest,  407 
Kethe,  William,  144 
Killigrew,  Thomas,  241, 251 ; 
Claricilla,  251;  The  Prin¬ 
cess,  241,  251;  The 

Prisoners,  251 
King,  Henry,  218 
King  Horn,  88 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  20,  287, 
306,  325,  341 

Kirke,  John:  The  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom, 
179 

Knox,  John,  144 
Kruisinga,  E.  A.,  64 
Kyd,  Thomas:  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  184,  188 
Kyng  Alisaunder,  87 

Lady  Alimony,  193 
Lamb,  Charles,  286 
Landor,  Walter  Savage: 
Imaginary  Conversations, 
26,  293,  327 
Lang,  Andrew,  326 
Langland,  William,  82,  92- 
7,  198,  232;  Piers  Plow¬ 
man,  83,  89,  92-7 
Lanier,  Sidney,  382 
Lapidary,  O.E.,  42 
Larkin,  William,  200 
Law,  William,  262 
Lawrence,  D.  H.,  22,  27,  28, 
29,  303,  332,  338-40,  374; 
Birds,  Beasts,  and  Flowers, 
339;  Etruscan  Places,  339; 
Fannie  and  Annie,  339; 


The  Fox,  339;  The  Horse 
Dealer’s  Daughter,  339; 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover, 
29,  359;  Modern  Marriage , 
339;  Odour  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  339;  The  Rainbow, 
340,  344;  Sea  and  Sardinia, 
339;  Women  in  Love,  338, 
339,  340 

Lawrence,  Frieda,  339 
Lay  le  Freine,  88 
Lajamon:  Brut,  89,  402 
Lea  vis,  F.  R.,  27 
Le  Fanu,  Joseph,  306 
Lehmann,  John,  343 
Leiden  Riddle,  79 
Leigh,  Vivien,  365 
Leland,  John,  206 
Le  Leu,  Gautier:  Sot 
Chevalier,  123 

Lesage,  A.  R. :  Gil  Bias,  281 
Lessing,  Doris,  348 
L’Estrange,  Hamon :  Con¬ 
siderations,  245 
L’Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  255; 
The  Observator,  255; 
Portuguese  Letters,  254 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  326 
Lewis,  C.  Day,  354,  355 
Lewis,  C.  S.,  20,  343 
Lewis,  Wyndham,  343,  406 
Lindisfarne  Gospels,  42 
Lindsay,  Sir  David:  Ane 
Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estaitis,  148,  151 
Lingard,  Richard:  Letter  to 
a  Young  Gentleman  Leav¬ 
ing  the  University,  256 
Livings,  Henry:  Eh?,  364; 

Kelly’s  Eye,  364 
Locke,  John,  241,  257-8, 
259, 261, 262, 283 ;  Epistola 
de  Toler antia,  258;  Trea¬ 
tises  of  Government,  257 
Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  297 
Lodge,  Thomas,  197,  198, 
210;  A  Fig  for  Momus, 
198 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wads¬ 
worth,  370,  381,  384 
Longstreet,  Augustus  Bald¬ 
win,  387 

Lorris,  Guillaume  de:  Le 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  118,131 
Louys,  Pierre,  331 
Lowell,  Robert,  384,  405; 
Prometheus  Unbound,  405; 
The  Public  Garden,  405; 
Quaker  Graveyard,  405 
Lowry,  Malcolm:  Under  the 
Volcano,  349 
Lowth,  William,  274 
Lucan,  188-9;  Pharsalia,  189 
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Lucian,  25,  26;  Dialogues, 
26;  True  History,  26 
Lulli,  Jean  Baptiste,  250 
Lumumba,  Patrice,  365 
Lun,  Ts’ai,  30 

Lydgate,  John,  101,  102; 
Fall  of  Princes,  102;  Life 
of  Our  Lady,  102 
Lyly,  John,'  187-8,  197; 

Campaspe,  187;  Endimion, 
187;  Euphues,  197;  Galla- 
thea,  187;  Love’s  Meta¬ 
morphosis,  187;  Sapho  and 
Phao,  187 
Lyte,  Henry,  210 
Lytton,  Bulwer:  The  Coming 
Race,  306;  The  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii,  312-13; 
Lucretia,  313 

MacDiarmid,  Hugh,  334 
Mackenzie,  Compton,  342; 
The  Four  Winds  of  Love, 
342;  Keep  the  Home 
Guard  Turning,  342;  The 
Monarch  of  the  Glen,  342; 
The  Red  Tapeworm,  342; 
Whisky  Galore,  342 
Macklin,  Charles,  278;  Love 
a  la  Mode,  278;  The  Man 
of  the  World,  278;  The 
School  for  Husbands,  278; 
The  True-Born  Irishman, 
278 

MacLeish,  Archibald,  367 
MacNeice,  Louis,  20,  354, 
355;  Blind  Fireworks,  355 
Macpherson,  James,  377 
Macready,  W.  C.,  305 
Macro  Plays,  The,  114-15; 
The  Castle  of  Persever¬ 
ance,  115;  Mankind,  114; 
Wisdom,  115 
Maginn,  William,  306 
Magnusson,  Magnus,  19 
Mailer,  Norman,  406,  407; 

The  Deer  Park,  406 
Major,  John,  132 
Malamud,  Bernard,  407, 
419;  The  Fixer,  419; 
Pictures  of  Fidelman,  419 
Mallet,  David,  264 
Mallock,  W.  H.,  326 
Malmesbury,  William  of,  81 
Malone,  Edmond,  263 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  23, 
107-9,  298-9;  Morte 

Darthur,  49,  85,  110 
Malthus,  Thomas  Robert, 
286,  294 

Man  in  the  Moon,  385 
Mandeville,  Bernard,  262; 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  27 1 


Mandeville,  Sir  John: 

Travels,  134 
Mann,  Thomas,  336 
Mannyng,  Robert,  102 
Mansfield,  Katherine,  348 
Maplet,  John:  A  Greene 
Forest,  136 

Marivaux,  P.  C.  de  C.,  28 1 
Markham,  Gervase,  197 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  18, 
159,  185,  189,  190,  209, 
238;  Dido  Queen  of 
Carthage,  1 70;  Dr  Faustus, 
174,  178,  185,  189; 

Edward  II,  162,  190;  Hero 
and  Leander,  20 
Marot,  Clement,  205,  209; 

Eglogue  au  Roy,  205 
Marprelate  Tracts,  31 
Marston,  John,  198,  208; 
Antonio  and  Mellida,  190; 
Pigmalion,  198;  Scourge 
of  Villainy,  198 
Martial,  209 

Marvell,  Andrew,  23,  212, 
214,  216,  218-21,  233; 
Bermudas,  220;  Damon 
the  Mower,  216;  A  Dia¬ 
logue  between  the  Soul  and 
Body,  220;  The  Garden, 
213,'  216,  219-20;  Last 
Instructions,  24;  Mower 
against  Gardens,  216; 
Musick’s  Empire,  220; 
Nymph  complaining  for  the 
Death  of  her  Faun,  213; 
Picture  of  Little  T.C.,  205, 
219-20;  To  his  Coy  Mis¬ 
tress,  220;  Upon  the  Hill 
and  Grove  at  Bilborow,  220 
Masefield,  John,  352 
Massinger,  Philip,  222-3, 
241;  The  Fatal  Dowry ,  184, 
278  (see  also  Field),  The 
Maid  of  Honour ,  193;  The 
Renegado,  193 
Mather,  Cotton,  372,  373 
Matthews,  Cornelius:  Witch¬ 
craft,  372 

Maugham,  W.  Somerset,  346, 
349 

Mauriac,  Frangois,  346 
Maxims,  O.E.,  80 
Maxse,  Kitty,  343 
McCullers,  Carson,  418 
McKay,  Claude,  396 
Medwall,  Henry:  Fulgens 
and  Lucres,  154 
Mellema,  48 

Melville,  Herman,  369,  370, 
378,  384-6;  Israel  Potter, 
384-5;  Moby  Dick,  370, 
385;  Redburn,  384 


Melville,  Sir  James,  168 
Mercurius  Politicus,  23 1 
Meredith,  George,  322;  The 
Egoist,  323;  Modern  Love, 
303 

Metre,  24,  264 
Meyerhold,  V.  E.,  364 
Michelangelo:  Sonnets,  33- 
34 

Middle  English  Studies 
(gen.),  83-6;  Alliterative 
Poetry,  89-97 ;  Courtly 
Love,  85-6;  Drama,  111- 
16;  Metre,  20;  Prose, 
104-7;  Religious  Lyrics, 
98;  Romances,  86-9; 
Scots  Poetry,  103-4;  Social 
Background,  86;  Verse, 
98-100 

Middleton,  Thomas,  183, 
184-5;  Blurt  Master- 
Constable,  192;  A  Chaste 
Maid  in  Cheapside,  183, 
184,  185;  Women  Beware 
Women,  19,  184-5,  188, 
190 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  287,  328 
Miller,  Arthur,  24,  372,  423; 

The  Crucible,  372 
Miller,  Henry,  397,  41 1 
Milton,  John,  20,  23,  28, 
210,  219,  226,  231-9,  248, 
264,  269;  L’ Allegro,  233; 
An  Apology,  238;  Arcades, 
233;  Common  Place  Book, 
238-9;  Comus,  233,  373; 
Late  Massacre  at  Pied¬ 
mont,  234;  Lycidas,  233, 
234,  405;  Ode  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ’s  Nati¬ 
vity,  205,  233;  On  his 
Blindness,  234;  Paradise 
Lost,  46,  231,  232,  233, 
234-8,  248,  275,  290,  352; 
Paradise  Regained,  238; 
II  Penseroso,  233,  234; 
The  Reason  of  Church 
Government,  238;  Samson 
Agonistes,  238;  Second 
Defence,  238 

Moliere,  18,  159-60,  250-1; 
Amphitryon,  159;  Le  Mis¬ 
anthrope,  250,  251-2; 

Psyche,  250 

Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  86 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley,  260 

Montaigne,  Michel  de,  199 
Montgomerie,  Alexander, 
209;  The  Cherrie  and  the 
Slae,  209 

Moore,  G.  E.,  343-4;  Prin- 
cipia  Ethica,  344 
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Moore,  George,  340,  346; 
The  Brook  Kerith,  340; 
A  Story  Teller’s  Holiday, 
340;  The  Untilled  Field, 
340 

Moore,  Joseph,  319 
Moore,  Marianne,  401-2; 
Dream,  402 

Moore,  Thomas,  286,  294 
More,  Hannah,  260,  286 
More,  Henry,  225,  229; 
Conjectura  Cabbalistica, 
245;  Philosophical  Poems, 
229 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  50,  132, 
133,  134,  138,  139-43, 
144,  162;  A  Dialogue  of 
Comfort,  139;  Life  of 
Pico,  139,  141;  Responsio 
ad  Lutherum,  139;  Utopia, 
132,  139,  142,  143 
Morison,  Richard,  134 
Morison,  Stanley,  30 
Morley,  John,  326 
Mornay,  Philippe  de:  De  La 
Verite  De  La  Religion 
Chrestienne,  203 
Morning  Chronicle,  The, 
292 

Morris,  William,  20,  287-8, 
306,  330;  Defence  of 

Guenevere,  303;  The 
Dream  of  John  Ball,  288; 
Icelandic  Journals,  303; 
News  from  Nowhere,  288, 
306,  324;  Rapunzel,  303 
Morris,  Wright,  367,  396; 
One  Day,  406 

Morrison,  Arthur:  A  Child 
of  the  Jago,  325 
Morte  Arthur,  109 
Mortimer,  John:  A  Choice 
of  Kings,  366 

Morton,  Thomas:  New 
English  Canaan,  373 
Mouffet,  Thomas:  The  silk- 
wormes,  and  their  flies, 
175 

Murdoch,  Iris,  348;  The 
Bell,  348;  Bruno’s  Dream, 
348;  Under  the  Net,  347, 
348 

Murphy,  Arthur:  The 

Englishman  from  Paris, 
279 

Murray,  John,  376 
Mystery  Plays,  162-3: 
Judgement  plays,  111-12; 
Chester  Deluge,  112-13; 
Cornish  Ordinalia,  114; 
Coventry  Woman  taken 
in  Adultery,  113;  Townley 
plays,  111-12;  Wakefield 


Secunda  Pastorum,  112; 
York  plays,  113 

Nashe,  Thomas,  188,  197; 
Summer’s  Last  Will  and 
Testament,  188 
Nassyngton,  William  of: 

Speculum  Vitae,  99 
Nathan,  Robert,  397 
National  Youth  Theatre,  365 
Nedham,  Marchamont,  230- 
1 ;  The  Case  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  England, 
Stated,  230 
Neile,  Sir  Paul,  256 
Neville,  Edward,  211 
Newman,  John  Henry,  328- 
9;  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a 
Grammar  of  Assent,  328, 
329 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  28,  261 
Newton,  Thomas,  210 
Nichols,  John,  274 
Nichols,  Peter:  A  Day  in  the 
Death  of  Joe  Egg,  363 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  24 
Nineteenth-Century  Studies: 
Aestheticism,  289,  326; 
Bibliography,  285,  304; 
Drama,  294,  295,  304-5; 
Literary  Journalism,  285- 
6,  326,  327;  Novel,  305- 
26;  Poetry,  289-304;  Prose 
Writers,  326-31;  Science, 
329;  Short  Fiction,  306; 
Social  and  Intellectual 
Background,  285-9;  Trade 
Unions,  306 
Noh  plays,  359 
Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch, 
Earl  of,  271 

Nowell,  Alexander:  Cate¬ 
chism,  226 

Oathbooks,  67 

O’Brien,  Conor  Cruise: 

Murderous  Angels,  365 
O’Casey,  Sean:  The  Plough 
and  the  Stars,  360 
O’Connor,  Flannery,  407, 
418-9;  The  Violent  Bear  It 
Away,  419 

Odets,  Clifford,  397,  421, 
422-3;  Clash  by  Night, 
422;  Waiting  for  Lefty, 
422-3 
Odin,  126 

Oldmixon,  John,  263 
Oliphant,  Margaret:  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  320-1 
Oliver,  Isaac,  200 
Olivier,  Laurence,  165 
Olson,  Charles,  399,  405; 
Mayan  Letters,  405 


O’Neill,  Eugene,  371,  372, 
395,  421-2;  All  God’s 
Chilian  Got  Wings,  422; 
Anna  Christie,  422;  Before 
Breakfast,  422 ;  Beyond 
the  Horizon,  421;  Desire 
under  the  Elms,  422;  The 
Dreamy  Kid,  422;  The 
First  Man,  422 ;  The  Foun¬ 
tain,  422;  Gold,  422;  The 
Iceman  Cometh,  422;  Long 
Day’s  Journey  Into  Night, 
372;  The  Straw,  422 
Opie,  Mrs.  Amelia,  305 
Opitz,  Martin,  201 
Opusculum  de  universale 
mundi  machina,  136 
Oriental  literature,  1 8 
Ormulum,  44 
Orpheus  myth,  the,  232 
Orwell,  George,  22,  50, 

348-9;  Animal  Farm,  349; 
Burmese  Days,  349 
Osborne,  John,  362-3,  364; 
The  Hotel  in  Amsterdam, 
362-3;  Inadmissible  Evi¬ 
dence,  364;  Luther,  362; 
Time  Present,  362 
Otway,  Thomas,  250,  252-4, 
259;  The  History  and  Fall 
of  Caius  Marius,  253-4; 
The  Orphan,  253;  Venice 
Preserved,  250,  252-3 
Ouroboros,  270 
Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  226 
Ovid,  209;  Fasti,  120;  Meta¬ 
morphoses,  31  (see  also 
Golding,  Arthur) 

Owen,  Wilfred,  351,  355 
Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  The, 
100 

Oxford  English  Dictionary, 
58-9 

Paine,  Thomas,  286,  295 
Pagany,  398 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  299 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  301, 
327 

Palmer,  Samuel,  287 
Palsson,  Hermann,  19 
Panyassis,  32 

Paradin,  Claude:  Heroical 
Devises,  176 
Paris  Psalter,  75 
Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages, 
89 

Parr,  Katherine,  135;  The 
Lamentacion  of  a  Synner, 
135;  Prayers  or  Medita¬ 
tions,  135 

Passos,  John  Dos,  397,  404, 
406,  411;  Manhattan 
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Passos — continued 

Transfer ,  411;  Three 

Soldiers,  397 
Paston  Letters,  44 
Pater,  Walter,  326,  330; 
Emerald  U thwart,  330; 
Marius  the  Epicurean,  330; 
Plato  and  Platonism,  330 
Patience,  92 

Patmore,  Coventry,  303,  351 
Patrick,  Bishop  Simon,  67; 
Paraphrase  upon  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  274 
Pattison,  Mark,  328,  329; 

Memoirs,  328,  329 
Peale,  Norman  Vincent,  398 
Pearl,  49,  83,  121 
Pecock,  Reginald,  132 
Peele,  George,  189,  211; 

The  Old  Wives  Tale,  211 
Peend,  Thomas,  211 
Peguy,  Charles,  346 
Pelagius,  67 

Pepys,  Samuel,  225,  241 
Perry,  David:  As  Good  as 
New,  366 

Peterborough  Chronicle,  49 
Peterborough,  Charles  Mor- 
daunt,  Earl  of,  267 
Petrarch,  84, 132, 139,  142-3, 
198;  De  Remediis,  139, 
142;  Rerum  Memoran- 
darum,  139;  Trionfi,  139 
Philips,  Ambrose,  263 
Pico,  Giovanni,  133 
Pindar,  28 

Pinter,  Harold,  364;  The 
Homecoming,  362,  364; 
Landscape,  363;  Tea 
Party,  362 

Plater,  Alan:  Excursion,  366 
Plath,  Sylvia,  406 
Plato,  26,  35,  133 
Plutzik,  Hyam,  399 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  368,  369, 
370,  371,  379-81,  384, 
393;  Al  Aaraaf,  379; 
Annabel  Lee,  380,  Eureka, 
37§;  The  Raven,  380;  A 
Tale  of  the  Ragged  Moun¬ 
tain,  381 

Polite  Correspondence,  The, 
284 

Pollet,  Maurice,  351 
Polonus,  Martinus,  84 
Pope,  Alexander,  23,  260, 
261,  263,  264-7,  278,  301; 
The  Dunciad,  266;  Eloisa 
to  Abelard,  266;  Epistles, 
266,  267 ;  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism,  265,  266,  267;  Essay 
on  Man,  264,  266-7; 

Iliad,  247,  266;  Imitations 


of  Horace,  21;  Moral 
Essays,  21;  Odyssey,  267 ; 
Pastorals,  266;  Satires, 
267;  Windsor  Forest,  263 
Porter,  Katherine  Anne,  407, 
416;  Flo  wering  Judas,  416; 
Noon  Wine,  407 ;  Ship  of 
Fools,  416 
Potter,  Beatrix,  346 
Pound,  Ezra,  20,  26,  233, 
336,  349,  350,  355,  395, 
398,  402-3,  406;  Cantos, 
402;  Homage  to  Sextus 
Propertius,  406;  Mauberly, 
402 

Poutsma,  H.  A.,  64 
Powell,  Anthony,  348 
Prior,  Matthew,  262,  264 
Pugin,  A.  W.  Northmore, 
301 

Punch,  312 
Purcell,  Henry,  241 
Purkis,  Samuel,  291 
Purity,  102 

Puttenham,  Richard,  132 
Pynson,  Richard,  136,  137 

Quadrefoil  of  Love,  The,  136 
Quarles,  Francis,  225 
Quarterly  Review,  285 
Quinn,  Bartholomew,  356 
Quinault,  Philippe,  250 
Quintilian,  35 

Racine,  Jean:  Phedre,  24 
Rainolds,  Henry,  218 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  23,  176, 
198 

Ralph,  James,  263 
Rawnsley,  Hardwicke  Drum¬ 
mond,  290 
Read,  Herbert,  346 
Reade,  Winwood,  307;  The 
Martyrdom  of  Man,  306 
Red  Book  of  Darley,  The,  61 
Red  Book  of  Eye,  The,  67 
Reid,  Thomas,  262 
Renaissance  Studies  (gen.), 
132-7;  Ballads,  147-8; 
Bibliography,  132,  136-7; 
Drama,  150-4;  England, 
135-6;  History  and  Fic¬ 
tion,  132;  Humanism,  134; 
Italian  Comedy,  152-3; 
Maritime  Discovery,  133— 
4;  Pageantry,  134-5,  152; 
Physical  Sciences,  136; 
Poetry,  147-50;  Prose, 
137-46;  Religion,  144-5; 
Spanish  Influence  on,  137, 
153-4 

Respublica,  151 
Restoration  Studies:  Biblio¬ 


graphy,  240,  241, 245, 256; 
Drama,  241,  248,  249-54; 
East  India  Company,  258; 
History,  256-7;  Neo- 
Classicism,  241;  Philoso¬ 
phy,  257-8;  Poetry,  241-2, 
244-7,  249;  Prose,  242, 
248-9,  254-6;  Science, 

256-7 ;  Short  Fiction,  254— 
5 

Rhodes,  William  Barnes: 

Bombastes  Furioso,  278 
Rice,  Elmer,  397,  421 
Richard  Coer  de  Lion,  84 
Richards,  I.  A.,  354 
Richardson,  Samuel,  262, 
263,  279,  280-1;  Clarissa, 
280,  281;  Letters  to  and 
for  Particular  Friends,  262; 
Pamela,  279,  281 
Riddles,  O.E.,  79 
Rider,  John,  48 
Riding,  Laura,  354 
Robinson,  Edwin  Arlington, 
400-1;  Flammonde,  401; 
Mr.  Flood’s  Party,  401 
Robinson,  Jonathan,  263 
Robinson,  Ranew,  263 
Rochester,  John  Wilmot, 
Earl  of,  249 ;  Satyr  against 
Mankind,  249 
Roethke,  Theodore,  405 
Rolfe,  Frederick,  346 
Ronsard,  Pierre  de,  199, 
209 ;  Sur  la  Mort  de  Marie, 
199 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  270,  302, 
306;  The  House  of  Life, 
302;  Jenny,  302;  My 
Sister’s  Sleep,  302 
Rosso,  Guilio  Raviglio,  143 
Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques,  35, 
375 

Rowe,  Nicholas:  The  Fair 
Penitent,  278 

Royall,  Anne,  387;  Letters 
from  Alabama,  387 
Runes,  82 

Runic  Poem,  O.E.,  49 
Ruskin,  John,  20,  84,  302, 
306,309,322,326,329-30; 
The  Stones  of  Venice,  330 
Russell,  Bertrand,  21,  339 
Rutherford,  Mark  ( see  under 
White,  William  Hale) 

Ryle,  G. :  The  Theory  of 
Meaning,  36 
Rymer,  Thomas,  248 

Sadler,  Sir  Ralph,  309 
Sainte-Marie,  Monsieur  de: 
Un  voyageur  frangais  a 
Londres  en  1685,  258 
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Salinger,  J.  D.,  407 
Salt,  H.  S„  331 
Sandburg,  Carl,  401 
Sapir,  Edward,  50 
Satire,  25 

Saussure,  F.  de,  26,  35 
Savage,  Richard,  273 
Sawles  Warde,  49 
Scarron,  Paul,  273,  281 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  20,  256, 
293,307-10,319,377;  The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
309;  The  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian,  308 ;  Old  Mortality, 
308;  Redgauntlet,  308; 
Rob  Roy,  308;  Waver  ley, 
308,  309 

Scott,  William  Bell,  302 
Scheler,  Max,  351 
Scherer,  Edmond,  327 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  340 
Schweitzer,  Albert,  18 
Scofield,  Paul,  165 
Seafarer,  The,  73-4 
Seeker,  Thomas,  270 
Secrete  of  Secretes,  The,  136 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles:  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  248 
Seneca,  46,  164;  Hippolytus, 
199;  Epistulae  Morales,  33 
Seventeenth-  Century  Stud¬ 
ies:  Autobiography,  227, 
242;  Bibliography,  212; 
Cambridge  Platonists,  228 
-9;The Conceit, 214;  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Literary  Taste, 
226,  258;  Historical  Back¬ 
ground,  225,  226,  230-1 ; 
History  of  Ideas,  226-7, 
228-30,  231;  Negro,  218; 
Poetry,  212-25,  229,  231- 
8;  Prose,  226-31,  238-9; 
Puritanism,  228,  232; 

Science,  228 

Sewall,  Samuel:  The  Selling 
of  Joseph,  373 

Shadwell,  Thomas,  250; 
Psyche,  250;  The  Squire 
of  Alsatia,  251 ;  The  Temp¬ 
est,  250;  Timon,  250-1 
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